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Hides un ſaderation.— New Fee 3 30 
Face 9 the auntry Curious Phænomeng.— Soil and pro- 


duc Po tien —-Literatur.— [ h of as ot 
_ Palicy an Manners. 1 


N HE United States contain thirtan ies or . 
| vinces, viz, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's Bay, 
R ode Iſland and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
| York, New. SY Penſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 

ginia, North alin, South Carolina, and Georgia, Beſides 
__ __ theſe, leyeral 55 ſtates have lately ariſen. Theſe provinces 
. were formerly known by the name of the Britiſh Colonies ; 

but, after a long and pl 9 100 war, they were 
declared free, ſovereign, and independent, ſtates. . A, P. 1783. | 
Of the riſe and progreſs of the American conteſt + 


a 400 account is given, in the view of the hiſtory of 
Englan | | 
Fo ſooner was peace reſtored 5 the definitivs treaty, and „ 
the Britiſh troops withdrawn from the country, than the 21; 
United States began to experience the defects oft their gene» 
ral government. While an enemy was in the country, fear, 
which had firſt impelled the coloniſts to aſſociate in mutual 
defence, continued to operate as a band of political union. It 
gave to the reſolutions and recommendations of congreſs the 
rce of laws, and ge enerally commanded a ready acquieſcence 


on the part of the ate e Articles of confederation i 
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«2 Artichs of Comfideratim, 
and perpetual union had been framed in con- 


A. D. 1918. grels and ſubmitted to the conſideration of the 


ates, in which they aſſumed the title of © The 
66 United States of America; and by which each of the co- 


| lonies contracted a reciprocal treaty of alliance and friendſhip 


for their common defence, for the maintenance of their liber- 
ties, and for their general and mutual advantage; obliging 
themſelyes to aſſiſt each other againſt all violence that might 
threaten all, or any one of them, and to repel, in common, all 
the attacks that might be levelled againſt all, or any one of 
them, on account of religion, er commerce, or un- 
der any other pretext whatſoever. Eac 

ſerved to themſelves alone, the excluſive right of regulating 
their internal government, and of framing laws on all matters 
not included in the articles of "confederation. But for the 
more convenient management of the general intereſts of the _ 
United States, it was determined, that delegates ſhould be 
annually appointed in ſuch manner as the legiſlature of each 
ſtate ſhould direct, to meet in congreſs on the firſt Monday 


of November of every year, with a power reſerved to eac 


ſtate to recal its delegates, or any of them, at any time within 


the year, and to ſend others in their ſtead, for the remainder 


of the year. No ſtate was to be repreſented in congreſs by 
leſs than two, nor more than ſeven members; and no perſon 


was capable of being a delegate for more than three years, in 


any term of ſix years; nor was any perſon being a delegate, 
capable of holding any office under the United States for 
which he, or any other for his benefit, ſhould receive any fa- 


lary, fees, or emolument of any kind. In a rags. queſ- 
tions in the United States in congreſs aſſembled, each ſtate 


was to haye one vote. Every ſtate was to abide by the de- 
terminations of the United States in congreſs aſſembled, on 
all queſtions which were ſubmitted to them by the confedera- 
tion. The articles of confederation were to be inviolably ob- 
ſerved by every ſtate, and the union was to be perpetual; nor 
was any alteration, at any time hereafter, to be made in any 
of them, unleſs ſuch alteration be agreed to in a congreſs of 
the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the legiſ- 
Jature of every ſtate, . IT 4 
Theſe articles however were framed during the rage of war, 


when a principle of common ſafety ſupplied the place of coer- 


cive power in government z by men who could have had no 
experience in the art of governing an extenſive country, and 
under circumſtances the moſt critical and embarrafling. To 


have offered to the people, at that time, a ſyſtem of govern-  - 
ment armed with the powers neceffary to regulate and con- 
trol the contending intereſt of thirteen fates, and. the poſ- 


of the colonies re- 


|  ſeffions of millions of people, might have raiſed a jealouſy be- 
| ween the ſtates, or in the minds of the people at large, that 


rendered an union impracticable, . _ „ 
Hence the numerous defects of the confederation. 


On the concluſion of peace, theſe defects began to be felt. 
Each ſtate aſſumed the right of diſputing the propriety of the 


would have weakened the operations of war, and perhaps have - 


reſolutions of Congreſs, and the intereſt of an individual ſtate 


was placed in oppoſition to the common intereſt of the union. 
In addition to this ſource of. diviſion, a jealouſy of the powers 
of congreſs began to be excited in the minds of the people. 
This jealouſy of the privileges of freemen, had been rouſed by 
the oppreſſive acts of the Britiſh parliament ; and no ſooner, 
had the danger from this quarter ceaſed, than the fears of peo- 
ple change 
rulers. ©. CL ny» | | 3 
Without an union that was able to form and execute a ge- 
neral ſyſtem of commercial regulations, ſome of the ſtates at- 
| tempted to impoſe reſtraints upon the Britiſh trade that 
ſhould 1 the merchant for the loſſes he had ſuffered, 
or induce the Britiſh miniſtry to enter into a commercial 
treaty and relax the rigour of their navigation laws. Theſe 
meaſures however produced nothing but miſchief, The 
Rates did not act in concert, and the reſtraints laid on the 
trade of one ſtate operated to throw the buſineſs into the 
hands of its neighbour. Maſſachuſetts, in her zeal to coun- 
teract the effect of the Engliſh navigation laws, laid enormous 
duties upon Britiſh goods imported into that ſtate; but the 


bother ſtates did not adopt a ſimilar meaſure; and the loſs of 


buſineſs ſoon obliged that ſtate to repeal or ſuſpend the law. 
Thus when Penſylvania laid heavy duties on Britiſh goods, 
Delaware and New-Jerſey, made a number of free ports to 
encourage the landing of goods within the limits of thoſe 
ſtates; and the duties in Penſylvania ſerved no purpoſe, but 
te M. nm en 
TLhus divided, the ſtates began to feel their weakneſs, - 
| Moſt of the legiſlatures had neglected to comply with the re- 
quiſitions of congreſs for furniſhin the federal treaſury; the 
reſolves of congreſs were diſregarded; the propoſition for a a 
general impoſt to be laid and collected by congreſs was ne- 
atived firſt by Rhode-Iſland, and afterwards by New-York, 
he Britiſh troops continued to hold poſſeſſion of the forts 


on the frontiers of the ſtates, and thus commanded the fur 


trade, Many of the ſtates individually were infeſted with po- 

pular commotions or iniquitous tender laws, while they were 

oppreſſed with public debts; the certificates or public notes 
had loſt moſt of their value, = circulated merely as the yo" 4 


their object, and were turned againſt their wn 


A We Cmflitution. », 


jects of ſpeculation ; congreſs loſt their reſpectability, and the 
_ United i, their credit and importance. 
Ihn the midſt of theſe calamities, a 1h alin 

A. D. 1785. was made, in the houſe of delegates in Virginia, 

_ _,.. to appoint commiſſioners, to meet fuch as might 
be appointed in the other ſtates, who ſhould form a ſyſtem of 
commercial regulations for the United States, and recom- 
mend to the ſeveral legiſlatures for adoption, Commiſſioners. - 
were therefore appointed, and a requeſt was made to the legiſ- 
latures of the 5 ſtates to accede to the propoſition. Ac- 
cordingly ſeveral of the ſtates appointed commiſſioners, who 
met at Annapolis to conſult what meaſures ſhould be taken to 

- unite the ſtates in ſome general and efficient commercial 

Syſtem. But as the ſtates were not all repreſented, and the 
powers of the commiſſioners were, in their opinion, too limit- 
ed to propoſe a ſyſtem of regulations adequate to the purpoſes 
of government; they agreed to recommend a general conven- 
tion to be held at Philadelphia the next year, with powers to 
frame a general plan of government for the United States. 
This meaſure appeared to the commiſſioners abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, The old confederation was eflentially defective. It - 
was deſtitute of almoſt every principle neceſſary to give effect 

to legiſlation. | i 


It was defeRive in the article of legiſlating over ſtates, in- 
ſtead of individuals. All hiſtory teſtifies that recommenda- 
tions will not operate as laws, and compulſion cannot be ex- 
erciſed over ſtates, without violence, war, and anarchy, The 
confederation was alſo deſtitute of a ſanction to its laws. 
When reſolutions were paſſed in congreſs, there was no power 
- to compel obedience by fine, by ſuſpenſion of privileges, or 
other means. It was alſo deſtitute of a guarantee for the 
ſtate governments. Had one ſtate been invaded by its neigh- . 
bour, the union was not conſtitutionally bound to aſſiſt in re- 
pelling the invaſion, and ſupporting the conſtitution of the in- 
vaded ſtate, "The confederation was further deficient in the 
principle of apportioning the quotas of money to be furniſhed 
by each ſtate; in a want of power to form commercial laws, 
and to raiſe troops for the defence and ſecurity, of the union; 
in the equal ten of the ſtates, which placed Rhode-iſland 
on a footing in congreſs with Virginia; and to crown all the | 
defects, we may add the, want of judiciary power, to define the : 
laws of the union, and to reconcile the contradictory deciſions - 


of a number of independent Judicatories, 


„ 


_ Theſe and many inferior defects were obvious to the com- 
miſſionets, and therefore they urged a general convention, 
wita powers to form and offer to the conſideration of the 
ſtates, a ſyſtem of general government that ſhould be leſs e- 
„„ 2 „ | ceptionable. e 


* 


ceptionable. Accordingly, in May, delega 3 
Trom all the ſtates, except Rhode Iſland, af- A. D. 1787. 
ſembled at Philadelphia; and choſe general . 

Waſhington for their preſident. After four months delibera> 
tion, in which the claſhing intereſts of the ſeveral ſtates ap: 
peared in all their force, the convention agreed to re ommen 
the plan of the federal government. As ſoon as tie federal 
conſtitution was ſubmitted. to the legiſlatures of the ſeveral 
Rates, they proceeded to take meaſures for collecting the ſenſe 
of the people upon the propriety of adopting it. In the fall ſtate 

of Delaware, a convention was called in November, which, 
ifter a few days deliberation, ratified the conſtitution, wirhout 
aft wes hee oe en EY 
In the convention of Penſylvania, held the ſame month, : 
there was a ſpirited oppofition to the new form of govern- 
ment. The debates were long and intereſting. Great abili- 
ties and firmneſs were diſplayed on both ſides; but on the 
_ 13th of December, the conſtitution was received by twc 
| ways of the members. "The minority were latte, f nd 
witk an obſtinacy that ill became the repreſentatives of a free. 
2 75 publiſhed their reaſons of diſſent, which were calcu- 
ated to inflame a party already vielent, and which, in fact, 
produced ſome diſtutbances in the weſtern parts of the ſtate, 
But the oppoſition has ſince gradually ſubſided. „„ 
In New-ſJerſey, the convention Which met in Decemhe: 
were unanimous in adopting the conſtitution; as was likewiſe | 
thicof ah ot we et 
In Connecticut there was ſome oppoſition z but the con- 
ſtitution was, on the gth of January, ratified by ß 


— 


7 


three fourths of the Votes in conventions and A- P. 1788 


the minority peaceably acquieſced in the degie | 


0 


In Maſſachuſetts, the oppoſition was numerous and reſpecg 
table. The convention, conſiſting of more than three — — wh 
dred delegates, were aſſembled in January, and conti ued their 
debates with great candor and Jiberality, about five weeks, 
At length the queſtion was carried for the conſtitution by a 
mall minority, and the majority, with that manly condeſcen- 
ſiom which becomes great minds, ſubmitted, to, the. meaſure, 
and united to fupport the government. x 
In New Hamptfhire, the federal cauſe wag, for ſome times 8 
doubtful. The greateſt number of 89 975 ates in conven⸗ 
tion were at firſt on the ſide of the 1 aa and ſome, 
whomight have had their ohjections removed by the diſcuſſion 
of the ſubject, wete inſtru ted by the rco aſtituents to reje 


Conſtitution. An adjournment was therefore moved and carrie [1 
This gave the people opportunity to gain a farther knowledge 


e 


1 


7M . 


6 _ . New Comfitution. 


of the merits of the conſtitution, and at a ſecond meeting of 
the convention, it was ratified by a reſpectable 3 + 

In Maryland, ſeveral men of abilities appeared in the op- 
ſition, and were unremitting in their endeavours. to perſuade 


the people, that the propoſed plan of government was artfully 


calculated to deprive them of their deareſt rights; yet in the 
, 4 FD - : ; . d . -4 * 
convention it appeared that five- ſixths of the voices were in 


favour of it. 


— 


In South Carolina, the oppoſition was reſpectable; but 


two-thirds of the convention appeared to be advocates for the | 


conſtitution. _ „ | 1 105 
In Virginia, many of the principal characters oppoſed the 
ratification of the conſtitution with great abilities and induſ- 
try. But after a full diſcuſſion of the ſubject, a ſmall majority 
of a numerous convention appeared for its adoption. 
In New-York, two-thirds of the delegates in the conven- 


-tion, were, at their firſt meeting, determined to reject the 


Conſtitution. Here therefore the debates were the moſt in- 


- E tereſting, and the event extremely doubtful. The argument, 


was managed with uncommon addreſs and abilities on both 
ſides of the queſtion, But during the ſeſſion, the ninth and 
tenth ſtates had acceded to the propoſed plan, ſo that by the 


conſtitution, congreſs were empowered to iſſue an ordinance 


for ping the new government. This event placed the 


oppoſition on new ground; and the expediency of uniting 5 
with the other ſtates. The generous motives of conciliating = 


all differences, and the danger of a rejection, influenced a re- 


ſpectable number, who originally oppoſed the conſtitution, to 


Join the federal intereſt. The conſtitution was accordingly 
ratified by. a ſmall majority; but the ratification was accom- 
panied here, as in Virginia, with a bill of rights, declaratory 


of the ſenſe of the convention as to certain great principles, 
and with a catalogue of amendments, which were to be re- 


commended to the conſideration of the new congreſs, and the 


ſeveral ſtate legiſlatures, 


North Carolina met in convention in July, to deliberate 


on the new conſtitution, After a ſhort ſeſſion they rejected 


it, by a majority of one hundred and ſeventy-fix againſt evens. . * 
ty-ſix. This is the firſt ſtate that has, in a formal manner 
rejected the conſtitution, Upon what principle they did it, 

it is difficult to tell, and delicate to conjecture. The miſeries 


that will ns, ariſe from their ſeparation from the union, 
and their inter | 

ſideration. It is certain that their rejection of the new plan 
of government, will have no effect in impeding its Organiza... 
tiou and eſtabliſhment between the Patifying ſtat . | 
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diviſions, may eventually occaſion a recon- 


Ne Confiitutions „ 
Nhode Iſland was doomed to be the ſport of a blind and 
ſingular poliey. The legiſlature, in conſiſtency with the 
meaſures which had been before purſued, did not call a con- 
vention, to collect the ſenſe of the ſtate upon the propoſed 
Conſtitution, but in an unconſtitutional and abſurd manner, 
ſubmitted the plan of government to the conſideration of the 
people. Accordingly it was brought before town- meetings, 


and in moſt of them rejected. In ſome of the large towns, _ 


particularly in Newport and Providence, the people colleted _ 
and reſolved, with great propriety, that they could not take - 
up the ſubject hs. that the propoſition for embracing or 

_ rejecting the federal conſtitution, could come before no tri⸗ 
bunal but that of the State in convention or legiſlature, It 
is hoped that the very reſpectable 1 o have ever 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the proceedings of the infatuated ma- 


___ Jority, will, by their prudent and perſevering exertions 
J » DY P 26 8 4 


effect the ſalvation of the ſtate, New York rejected the 
proceedings of the firſt Congreſs, and Georgia refuſed to 
| ſend delegates; yet in two years after they were both 
among the foremoſt in ſupporting our independence. Tg 
two years North Carolina and Rhode Ifland may be as 
warmly engaged in ſupporting, as they are now in oppoſing 
the conſtitution, If we may Judge from their preſent ſitu- 
ations, they have more need of an efficient government than 
any ate in tie unis. I TR. 
From the moment the proceedings of the general con- 
vention at Philadelphia tranſpired, the public mind was 
exceedingly agitated, and ſuſpended between hope and fear, 
until 1 had ratified their plan of a federal govern- 
ment. Indeed the anxiety continued until Virginia and 
New York had acceeded to the ſyſtem. But this did not 
prevent the demonſtrations of their joy, on the acceſſion of 
each ſtate. | VVV 


O the ratification in Maſſachuſetts, the citizens of _ 


HBoſton, in the elevation of their joy, formed a proceſſion 
in honour of the happy event, wile was novel, ſplendid, 
and magnificent. This example was-afterwards' followed, 
and in Fe inſtances improved upon, in Baltimore, Char- 
leſton, Philadelphia, New Haven, Portſmouth, and New 
York, ſucceſſively.” Nothing could equal the beauty and 
grandeur” of theſe exhibitions. A ſhip was mounted upon 
wheels, and drawn through the ſtreets; mechanics erected 
ſtages,” and exhibited ſpecimens of labour in their ſeveral 
occupations,” as they moved along the road; flags with em- 
blems, deſcriptive: of all the arts and of the federal union, 
were invented and lifplayed in honour of the government; 
multitudes in all ranks of life aſſembled to view the majeſtic 
| | 5 . B 4 | | ſgenss 5 


ſcenes; while ſobrlety, joy, and harmony marked the' tre 

— exhibitions be the Americans celebrated the 

eſtabliſhment: of their empire eo nent 

With regard to the face of the country, the tract of ter- 

ritory belonging to the United States, is happily variegated 
with plains and mountains, hills and vallies. Some parts 

are rocky, particularly New England, the north parts of 
1 New York, and New Jerſey, and a broad ſpace, includ- 

| ing the ſeveral ridges of the long range of mountains which 
run ſouth-weſtward through Penſylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, part of waage er dividing the waters which flow 
into the Atlantic, from thoſe which fall into the Miſſiſſippi. 
In the parts eaſt of the Allegany mountains, in the ſouthern 
ſtates, the country for ſeveral hundred miles in length and 
ſixty or ſeventy, and ſometimes more, in breadth, is level, 
and entirely ſree of ſtone. It has been a queſtion agitatd 
by the curious, whether the extenſive tract of low, flat 
country, which fronts the ſeveral ſtates ſouth of New 
4 | York, and extends back to the hills, has remained in its 
Þ reſent form and ſituation ever finge the flood; or whether 
1 it has been made by the particles of earth which have been 
waſhed down from the adjacent mountams, and by the ac= 
cumulation of ſoil from the decay of vegetable ſubſtances; 
or by earth waſhed out of the bay of Mexico by the gulf 
ſtream, and lodged on the coaſt; or by the receſs of the 
ocean, occaſioned. by a — in ſome other part of the 
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al earth. Several phænomena deſerye conſideration in forming 
pl an opinion on this queſtion. | 1. It is a fact well known to 
8 c very petſon of obſervation who has lived in, or travelled 
8 through the ſouthern ſtates, that marine ſhells and other 
Pi ſubſtances -which are peculiar to the ſea-ſhore, are almoſt 

Wi: _ invariably found by digging” eighteen or twenty feet below 
14 the ſurface of the carth. Some time ago, a gentleman, in 
4 linking a well many miles from the ſea, found, at the depth 
9 of twenty feet, every appearance of a ſalt marſh, that is, 
1 mar{h-graſs, marſh-mud, and brackiſh-water. In all this 
| bf Hat country, until you come to the hilly ſand, wherever you 


5 dig a well, you find the water, at a certain depth freſh and 
* tolerably good; but if you exceed that depth two or three 
= feet, you come to a ſaltiſn or brackiſh water that is ſcarcely 
4 | drinkable; and the earth dug up, reſembles, in appearance 
Ss and ſmell, that which is dug upon the edges of the ſalt 
marihes, 2. On-and inear the margin of the Twers, are 
frequently found fand hilts, which appear to have been 
| drifted into ridges by the force af che water. - At the bottom 
| _ of ſome of the hans in the ri vert, fifteen or twenty feet be- 
jo the ſurface af che earth. are waſhed ut from the ſolid 
5. 14% * VVT 
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ground, logs, branches, and leaves of trees; and the whole 
dank, from bottom to top, appears ſtreaked with layers f 
logs, leaves and fand. Theſe appearances are ſeen far up 
the rivers, from eighty to one hundred miles from the ſea, 
where, when the rivers are low, the banks are from fifteen 
to twenty feet high. As you proceed down the rivers to- 
ward the fea, the banks decreaſe in height, but ſtill are form- 
ad of layers of ſand, leaves and logs, ſome of which are en- 
tirely ſound, and appear to have boen ſuddenly covered to a 
5 3 — depth. 3. It has been obſerved, that the rivers 
in the ſouthern ſtates frequently vary their channels; that _ 
the ſwamps and low grounds. are conſtantly filling up; anna 
that the land in many places annually infringes upon the 
ocean. It is an authenticated fact, that no longer ago than 
1771, at Cape Lookout, on the coaſt of North Carolina, in 
about latitude 34 deg. 50 min. there was an excellent har- 
bour, capacious enough to receive an hundred fail of ſhip- _ 
ping at a time, in a good depth of water. It is now entirely / 
filled up, and is ſolid ground. Inſtances of this kind are fre- 
- quent along the coaſt. It is obſervable, likewiſe, that 
_ . there is a gradual deſcent of about eight hundred feet, by 
meaſurement, from the foot of the mountains to the fea 
brink. This deſcent continues, as is demonſtrated, by ſound- 
_ ings, far into the ſea. 4. It is worthy of obſervation, that 
the ſoil on the banks of tlie rivers is porportionably coarſe 
or fine, according to its diſtance from the mountains. When 
you firſt leave the mountains, and for a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, it is obſervable that the ſoil is coarſe, with a large 
mixture of ſand and ſhining heavy particles. As you pro- 
⁊teed towards the ſea, the ſoil is leſs coarſe, and ſo on in pro- 
portion as you advance the ſoil is finer and finer, until, 
finally, is depofited a ſoil ſo fine, that it confolidates into per. 
fect clay; but a clay of a particular quality, for a great part 
of it has intermixed with it reddiſh ſtreaks and veins like a 
ſpecies of Ochre, brought probably from the red lands 
which lie up towards the mountains. This clay, when 
dug up and expoſed to the weather, wilt diſſolve into a fine 
mould without the leaſt mixture of ſand or any gritty ſub- 
| ſtance whatever. Now we know that running waters, when 
turbid, will depoſit, firſt, the coarſeſt and heavieſt particles, 
afterwards thoſe of the ſeveral intermediate degrees of fine- 
neſs, and ultimately thoſe which are the moſt light and 
ſubtile; and ſuch in fact is the general quality of the ſoil on 
the banks of the ſouthern rivers. 5. It is a well known 
fact, tliat on the banks of Savannah river, about ninety miles 
.  Þfromthe ſea in a direct line, and one hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred, as the river. runs, there is a very remarkable 
FF | | collection 
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as the northern branches of the Altamaha river. They are 
found in ſuch quantities, as that the indigo planters carry 
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from the water on either fide The Andes in South Ame- 


10 | Curious Phanomena. 


collection ee. ſhells of an uncommon fize, They run 
in a north eaſt and ſouth-weſt direction, nearly parallel 
with the ſea; coaſt, in three diſtinct ridges, which together 
occupy a ſpace of ſeven miles in breadth, The ridges com- 
eee river, and have been traced as far ſouth 


them away in large boat loads, for the purpoſe of making 
lime water, to be uſed in the manufacture of indigo, There 


are thouſands and thouſands of tons ſtill remaining, The 
« xg is, how came they here? It cannot be ſuppoſed 


that they were carried by land. Neither is it probable that 
they were conveyed in canoes, or boats, to fuch a diſtance 
from the place where oyſters are now found. The uncivi- 

lized natives, agreeably to their roving manner of living, 
would rather have removed to the ſea ſhore, than have been 
at ſuch immenſe labour in procuring oyſters. Beſides the 


- difficulties of conveying them would have been inſurmount- 
able. They would not only have had a ſtrong current in the 


river againſt them, an obſtacle which would not have been 


_ eaſily overcome by the Indians, who have ever had a great 


averſion to labour, but could they have ſurmounted this dif- 


ficulty, oyſters, wege, ee ſuch a diſtance either by land or 


water, in ſo warm a climate, would have ſpoiled on the paſ- 
ſage, and have become uſeleſs. The circumſtance of theſe 
ſhelis being found in ſuch quantities, at ſo great a diſtance 
from the ſea, can be rationally accounted for in no other 
way, than by ſuppoſing that the ſea ſhore was formerly neat 
this bed of ſhells, and that the ocean has ſince, by the ope- 
ration of certain cauſes not yet fully inveſtigated receded, 
Theſe phænomena, it is preſumed, will authorize this con 


cluſion, That a great part of the flat Og which ſpreads 
0 


eiſterly of the Allegany mountains, had, in ſome paſt period, 
a ſuperincumbent fra; or rather that the conſtant accretion 
of ſoil, from the various cauſes before hinted at, has forced 
it to retire. Es T J) 0h 
As to mountains we may obſerve, that the tract of count 


7 


State of New-York, the four New England States, and 


try eaſt of Hudſon's river, comprehending part of the 


Vermont, is rough, hilly, and in ſome parts mountain\, 


ous; but the mountains are comparatively ſmall, in few in 
ſtances more than five or fix hundred yards in height, and 


gry leſs. In all parts of the world, and particularly on 


18 weſtern continent, it is obſervable, that as you depart 
from the ocean, or ſrom a river, the land gradually riſes; | 
ard the height of land, in common, is about equally diſtant 


rica 
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 uica form the height of land between the Atlantic and Paci - 
That range of mountains, of which the ſhining moun- 
tains are a part, begins at Mexico, and continuing north. 
wards on the eaſt of California, ſeparates the waters of thoſe 
numerous rivers that fall into the gulf of Mexico or the 
gulf of California, Thence continping their courſe ſtill 
northward, between the ſources of the Miſſiſſippi and the 
Tivers that run into the South-Sea, they appear to end in 
about 47 and 48 deg. of north latitude; where a number of 
rivers riſe, and empty themſelves either into the South-Sea, 
into Hudſon's Bay, or into the waters that communicate 


> 


between theſe two ſeas, „ JVVVVVT 677 a 
The Highlands between the Province of Main and the 
Province of Quebec, divide the rivers which fall into the Sn, 
Lawrence north, and into the Atlantic ſouth... The Green 
Mountains in Vermont Uivide the waters which flow eaſt» 
_ erly into Connecticut river, from thoſe which fall weſterly _ 
into Lake Champlain and Hudſon's river, Between the At- 
lantic, the Miſſiſſippi, and the lakes, runs a long range of 
mountains, made up of a great number of ridges. Theſe 
mountains extend — ph 6 and ſouth-weſterly, nearly 
parallel with the ſea coaſt, about nine hundred miles in 
length, and from ſixty to one hundred and fifty, and two 
hundred miles in . A late traveller“ obſerves, with 
reſpect to that part of theſe mountains which he travelled 
over, viz. in the back parts of Penſylvania, that ſcarcely one 
acre in ten is capable of culture, This, however, is not tlie 
caſe in all parts of this range. Numerous tracts of fine 
arable and graaing land intervene between the ridges. The 
different Hes which compoſe this immenſe range of 
mountains, have different names in different ſtates. 
As you advance from the Atlantic, the firſt ridge in Pen- 
Tylvami, Virginia, and North Carolina, is the Blue Ridge, 
or South Mountain; which is from one hundred and thirty, 
to two hundred miles from the ſea. This is about four thou- 
 Tand feet high, meaſuring from its baſe, Between this and 
the Non Mongmin, ſpreads a large fertile vale ; next lies 
the Allegany ridge; next beyond this is the Long Ridge, 
Called the Laurel Mountains, in a ſpur of which, about lati- 
| tude 36 deg, is a ſpring of water fifty feet deep, very cold, and 
as blue as indigo, From the ſeveral ridges proceed innume- 
rable nameleſs: branches or ſpurs, . The Kittatinny Moun- 
tams run through the northern parts of New-Jerſey and 
Penſylvania, All theſe ridges, except the Allegany, are ſe- 
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parated by rivers, which appear to have forced : their 

paſſages through ſolid rocks. 3 
ny, which has been deſ- 
S 


The. principal ridge is the Alleg 5 
Wies called 5 hack bone of United States. The 


general name for theſe mountains, taken collectively, ſeems 
ot yet to have been determined. Mr. Evans calls them the 


n 
Endleſ. Mountains: others have called them the Appalachian 


Me | 


cliffs. Others gradually ſubſide into a lev country, giving 


Mountains, from a tribe of Indians, who live on a river 
Which proceeds from this mountain, called the Appalachi. 


kola. But the moſt common, and without doubt the moſt 
proper name, is the Allegany Mountains, ſo called from the 

principal ridge of the range. Theſe mountains are not con- 
fuſedly ſcattered and broken, riſing here and there into high 


peaks overtopping each other, but ſtretch along in uniform 


ridges, ſcarcely. half a mile high. They ſpread as you pro- 
ceed ſouth, and ſome of them terminate in hig perpendicular 


riſe to the rivers which run ſoutherly' into the gulf 
They afford many curious phænomena, from which na- 
turaliſts have deduced many theqries of the earth. Some of 


1 


them have been whimſical endugh: Mr. Evans ſuppoſes 


that the moſt obvious of the theories which have been form- 
ed of the earth is, that it was 1 made out of the ruins 
of another.“ Bones and ſhel 


« ſofter animal ſubſtances, we find mixed with the old ma- 


_ * terials, and elegantly preſerved in the looſe ſtones and 
rocky baſes of the higheſt of theſe hills.“ Theſe appear- 
" ances have: been much more rationally accounted for 


ſuppoſing the reality of the flood, of which Moſes has given 
us an account. But Mr. Evans thinks this too great a mi- 
racle to obtain belief. But whether is it a greater miracle 
for the Creator to alter à globe of earth by a deluge when 
made, or to create one new from the ruins of another ? The 


former cerainly is not leſs credible than the latter. I hefe 


' and to have ſurveyed them accurately before the convulſions = 


„mountains, ſays our author, * exiſted in their preſent 
elevated height before the deluge, but not ſo bare of ſoil as 


„now.“ How Mr. Evans came to be ſo circumſtantialiy 
acquainted with theſe pretended facts, it is difficult to deter- 


mine, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to have been an Antediluvian, 


of the deluge ; and until we can be fully aſſured of this, we 
muſt be excuſed in not aſſenting to his opinion, and in ad- 
hering to the old philoſophy of Moſes and his advocates. We 
have every reaſon to believe that the primitive ſtate of the - 
earth was totally metamorphoſed by the firſt convulſion of 


nature at the time of the deluge that the fountains of the great 
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s, which eſcaped the fate of 5 
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up were indeed broken up, and that the various ſtrata of the 
carth were diſſevered, and thrown into every poſſible degree 
of confuſion and diſorder. Hence thoſe vaſt piles of moun- 
tains which lift their craggy cliffs to the clouds, were pro- 
bably thrown. together from the floating ruins of the earth 
and this conjecture is remarkably confirmed by the vaſt 
number of foſſils and other marine exuviz, which are found 
imbedded on the tops of mountains, in the interior parts of 
continents remote from the ſea in all parts of the world hi- 
therto explored. The various cireumſtances attending theſe 
marine bodies leave us to conclude, that they were actually 
generated, lived, and died in the very beds wherein they are“ 
found; and therefore theſe beds muſt have originally been 
at the bottom of the ocean, though now, in many inſtances, 
elevated ſeveral miles above its Fn Hence it appears 
that mountains and continents were not primary produe- 


| tic ns of nature, hut at a very diſtant period of time from the 
creation of the world; a time long enough for the ftrata 
to have acquired their greateſt degree of coheſion and hard- 
neſs; and, for the teſtaceous matter of marine ſhells to be- 
a come.chongyd 3s a ſtony ſubſtance; for, in the fiſſures of 
the lime-ſtone and other ſtrata, fragments of the ſame ſhall 
| have been frequently found adhering to each fide of the cleft, 
in the very ſtate in which they were originally broken; ſo. 
that if the ſeveral parts were brought together, they would 
_ apparently-tally with each other exactly. A very conſis 
erable time therefore muſt have elapſed between the 
chaotic: ſtate of the earth and the deluge, which agrees 
with the accdunt of Moſes, who makes it a little upwards - 
of ſixteen hundred years. Theſe obſervations are intended 
to thew, in one inſtance out of many others, the agreement 
between revelation and reaſon, between the account which 
Moſes gives us of the creation and deluge, and the preſent : - 
appearamesof nzurre l! 
The ſoil of the United States, though fo various that feu 
general | obſeryations will apply, may be ſaid ta be equal ta 
that of any country in the known world. Among the great 
variety of its bios are the following; Indian corn 
is a native grain of America, from whence all the other 
. parts of the world have been ſupplied, It agrees with 
all climates from the equator to latitude - 45. The 
| bunched Guinea-corn is a ſmall grain, cultivated by the 
negroꝰs in the ſouthern ſtates, and affords a fine food for 
pouliry. The ſpiked Indian corn is of a ſimilar kind. Rice 
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1 Product of the United State. 


Vns firſt brought into Carolins, by ar Nartiatitet--oha® 


5 ſion, and afterwards by a ſhip from Madaga- 
A. D. 1696. ſcar; till which time it was not much culti- 
a vated. It flouriſhes only in Georgia and the 
Carolinas. Several unſucceſsful attempts have been made 


_ to cultivate it in Virginia. The wild rice is a grain which 
rows in the greateſt plenty in ſome of the interior parts of 


North America, and is the moſt valuable of all the ſponta- 
neons productions of the country. It is of a very ſweet and 
nutritious quality, and, in future periods, may be of great 


ſervice to infant colonies, in affording them a ſupport, until, 


m the courſe of cultivation, other ſupplies may be obtained. 
This uſeful grain grows in the water where it is about two 
feet deep, and in a rich muddy ſoil. In its ftalk, ears, and 
manner of growing it, very much reſembles oats. It is ga- 
thered by the Indians in the following manner. About the 
time that it begins to turn from its milky ſtate and to ripen, 
hey run their canoes into the midſt of it, and tying bunches 


ol it together juſt below the ears, they leave it in this ſitu- 


ation for three or four weeks, till it is perpectly ripe. At the 
end of this time, commonly about the laſt of Semptember, 
they return to the river, and placing their canoes cloſe to the 
bunches of rice, in ſuch poſition as to receive the grain when 
it falls, they beat it out with pieces of wood formed for 
that purpoſe. Having done this, they dry it with ſmoke, 
and then tread or rub off the outſide huſk, after which it 

is fit for uſe. N %% Os Ton Og, 

Wheat, rye, barley, and oats, are cultivated throughout 


the ſtates, ſome few parts excepted. In Penſylvania is a 


kind of grain called ſpelts, which grows much like wheat. i 


The grain, however, is better covered, and is good food for 


horſes. The flour made from it is very white, and is fre- 
ntly mixed with wheat flour for Nad This grain 
might probably be ſucceſsfully introduced into the New 
England ſtates. Potatoes are ſaid to have been originally 
dnced in America. They are of many kinds, and are 
raiſed in great quantities. The ſweet, or Carolina potatoe, 


does not thrive well in northern climates, nor do other kinds 
in the lower parts of the fouthern ſtates. The ' culinary 


roots and plants are beets, carrots, parſnips, turneps, ra- 
diſhes, - peas, beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, endive, cel- 
lery, angelica,' lettuce, . us, peppergraſs, leeks, 
onions, water-melons, muſk- melons, cantelopes, which 


are a ſpecies of the muſk-melon, but much ſuperior in 


richneſs and flavour; cucumbers, mandrakes, pumpkins, 
1 Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other roots, and 
plants of a medicinal kind, ſuch as elecampane, ſpikenard, 
or petty-morrel, ſarſaparilla, liquorice, . 

1 5 thread 
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| | Produce of the United States... „ 

thread, ſolomon's-ſeal, devils-bit, horſe-radiſh, and blood- 

root. fo 7 ge Oe 
+ Thegold-thread is of the vine kind, and grows in ſwamps. 

The roots ſpread themſelves juſt under the ſurface of the 

moraſs, and are eaſily drawn out by handfuls. They re- 
ſemble a large entangled ſkein of alk, and are of a bright 

8 It is exceedingly bitter in taſte, and is an excel-. 

ent remedy for a ſoreneſs in the mouth. Devils-bit is a 
wild plant that has the print of teeth in its roots. The In- 
dians have a tradition, that this root was onee an univerſal 
remedy for all diſeaſes; but ſome evil ſpirit, envying man- 

kind the: poſſeſſion of fo efficious a medicine, gave the 
root a bite, which deprived it of great part of its virtue: 
hence its naine, Blood-root is a ſort of plantain that ſprings 
out of the ground in ſix or ſeven long rough leaves, the 
veins of which are red; the root of it is like a ſmall pea; 
when broken, the inſide is of a deeper colour than the out- 
ſide, and, diſtils ſeyeral drops of juice that looks like blood. 

I mis juice is a ſtrong, but dangerous emetic..- '' © 

Of the various aromatic and other kinds of herbs: are 
balm, ſavory, thyme, ſage, balſam, ſweet marjoram, hy- 
ſop, tanſey, mint, penny-oyal, fennel, yarrow, may-weed, 

gurgit, ſkunk-cabbage,: or poke, wake-robin, bittany, ſca- 

© bious, mullen, wild-peaſe, mouſe-ear, wild indigo, cat-mint, 

or, as it is ſometimes called, catnip, nettles, cinque-foil, eye- 
bright, ſanikle, plantain of ſeveral kinds, maiden-hair,burdock, . 
field-dock, rock-liverwort, noble-liverwort, blood-wort,: 
mother- wort, wild beans, ground-ivy, water-creſles, &c.  . 
Apples are the moſt common fruit in the United States. 
They grow in the greateſt plenty and variety in the nor- 

| thern and middle ſtates, and in the interior, but not in the 
maritime parts of the ſouthern. In the low country of 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and ſome other ſtates, grows a ſort - 
of wild crab-apple. The bloſſoms are fragrant, the fruit is 
ſmall and ſour, and makes an excellent preſerve or ſweet meat. 
Beſides apples, there are pears, peaches, quinces, apricots, 

nectarines, plums, cherrics of many kinds, currants, gooſe- 
berries, blackberries, bilberries, whortleberries, ſtrawber- 

_ ries, mulberries, cranberries, &c. Of the nuts, there are cheſ- 
nuts, black wal- nuts, hiccory-nuts, butter-nuts, beech-nuts, 
hazle- nuts, filberts, and illinois- nuts, or pecan- nuts. Theſe 
fruits grow in great abundance and perfection in almoſt every 

part of North America. Figs, oranges, lemons, and pome- 
my are- 85 natural to any ſtate north of the Caro- 

_hnas. Grapes f ſeveral ſorts grow ſpontaneouſly in ſeveral 
provinces, NN 3 
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ent be obtained, there are, within the limits o 


0 With regard to population; from the beſt acco nts 10 


ing, both by emigrations from i by natural po- 
pulation, is compoſed of people of almoſt all nations, lan- 


„When we ſhall have exiſted as à people as long as the 


Virgil, che French a Racine and Voltaire, the Engliſh a 


Shakſpeare and Milton, ſhould this reproach be ſtill true, 


e 


nious ſolutions of the phænomena o | 
ſuppoſed Mr. Rittenhouſe ſecond to no Aſtronomer living; 


that, in genius, he muſt he the firſt, becauſe he is ſelf- 


taught. As an artiſt, he has exhibited as great proofs of 


mechanical genius as the world has ever produced, He hag 


not indeed made a world; but he has, by imitation, ap- 
proached nearer its Maker than any man who has lived, 
from the creation to this day. As in Plylalophy and war, 


fo in government, in oratory, in painting, in the plaſtic art, 


we might ſhew that America, though but a child of yeſter- 


day, has already given hopeful Ao of genius, as well of 


pobler kinds, which arouſe the beſt feelings of man, which 


* Mr. Morſe. + Mr. Jefferſon, | 
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| Literature of the United States, 1 _ 
call him into action, which ſubſtantiate his freedom, and — 


conduct him to happineſs, as of the ſubordinate, which: 
ſerve to amuſe him. We therefore ſuppoſe, that this re- 
proach is as unjuſt as it is unkind; and that, of the geniuf=-. | 
es which adorn the preſent; age, America contributes its 1 
full ſhare. For, comparing it with thoſe countries, where 
enius is moſt cultivated, where are the moſt excellent mo-—- '% | 
dels for art, and ſcaffoldings for the attainment of ſcience, © - 
as France and England, for inſtance, we calculate thus: 
The United States contain three millions of inhabitants; 
France twenty millions; and the Britiſh iſlands ten. We 
produce a Waſhington, a Franklin, a Rittenhouſe. France 
then ſhould have had a dozen in each of theſe lines, 9 | 
Great Britain half that number equally eminent*. - _ | | 
The literature of the United States is very flouriſhing. _ 
Their progreſs in the art of war, in the ſcience of govern.  _ 
ment, in philoſophy and aſtronomy, in poetry, and the va 
rious liberal arts and ſciences, has, for ſo young a country, 
been aſtoniſhing. Colleges are inſtituted in all the. ſtates 
north of North Carolina excepting Delaware, and liberal 

KH - provifion is making for their eſtabliſhment in the others. 

_ Theſe colleges are generally well furniſhed with libraries, 
apparatus, inſtructors. and ſtudents. The late important 
revolution has called to hiſtoric fame many noble and diſ- 
ti 5 uiſhed characters, who might otherwiſe have ſlept in 

' oblivians+ tang me in i 8 
But while che fair fide of the character of Federo-Ame- 9 
_  ricans is exhibited, their faults muſt not be forgotten. It hass 

been juſtly obſerved, that if there be an object truly ridi- , 
„ .culous in nature, it is an American patriot ſigning reſo- 
lutions of independency. with the one hand, and, with, 
«the other, brandiſhing a Whip over his affright- 
ed ſlaves.” Though much has been written of late 
to ſhew the injuſtice and iniquity of enflaving the Afri- 
cans, I ſthall here introduce a few obſervations reſpe&t-  * 
ing the influence of ſlavery upon policy, morals, and 
manners. From repeated and accurate calculations it has 
been found, that the expence of maintaining a ſlave, eſpecially - 
if we include the purchaſe money, is much greater than 
that of maintaining a free man. E by the power- 
ful motive of gain, he is at leaſt twice as R to the 
employer as a flave. Slavery is the bane of induſ- 

try. 1 renders labour among the whites not only un- 

faſhionable but diſreputable. Induſtry is the offspring f 

neceſſity rather than of choice. Slavery precludes this ne- 

ceſſity; and indolence, which ſtrikes at the foot of all ſo- 

cial and political happineſs, is the unhappy coaſequenc. 

"Yap bk > © 8 | I + 
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18 Obſervations on the Slave Trade. 


Theſe obſervations, without adding any thing upon the in- 
juſtice of the practice, ſhew that ſlavery is impolitic. Its 


| influence on manners and morals is equally pernicious. 

5 The negro wenches in many, perhaps I my ſay in moſt in- 
11 | ſtances, are nurſes to their miſtreſſes children. The infant 
i | babe as ſoon as it is born, is delivered to its black nurſe, and 
1 perhaps ſeldom or never taſtes a drop of its mother's milk. 
9 he children, by being brought up, and conſtantly affocia- 
114 ting with the negroes, too often imbibe their low ideas, and 


vitiated manners and morals; and contract a negroiſb kind of 
accent and dialect, which they often carry with them 
through life. 0 OT RO OO | COR Tor | 
To theſe may be added the obſervations of a native“ on 
the unhappy influence of flavery, on the manners of our 
people. The whole commerce between maſter and ſlave 
is a perpetual exerciſe of the moſt boiſterous paſſions; the 
moſt unremitting deſpotiſin on the one part, and degrading 
ſubmiſſions on the other. Our children ſee this, and learn to 
imitate; for man is an imitative animal. This quality is the 
germ of all education in him. From his cradle to his 
grave, he is learning to do what he ſees others do. If a pa- 
rent could find no motive either in his philanthropy or his 
ſelf-love, for reſtraining the intemperance of paſſion towards 
bis flave, it ſhould always be a ſufficient one that his child 
is preſent. But generally it is not ſufficient. The parent 
ſtorms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the ſame airs in the circle of ſmaller flaves, gives a 
looſe to his worſt of paſſions, and thus nurſed, educated, and 
daily exerciſed in tyranny, cannot but be ſtamped by it with 
odious peculiarities. The man muſt be a prodigy who can 
retain his manners and morals, undepraved by ſuch circum- 

- ſtances: and with what execration ſhould the ſtateſman be 
loaded, who permittitig one half of the citizens thus to tram- 
ple on the rights of the other, transforms thoſe into deſpots 
and theſe into enemies; deſtroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amor patriæ of the other. For if a ſlave can have a 
country in this world, it muſt be any other in preference to 
that in which he is born to live and labour for another. With 
the morals of the people, their induſtry is alſo deſtroyed, 
For in warm climates no man will labour for himſelf, who 
can make another labour for him. This is ſo true, that of 
the proprietors of flaycs, very few indeed are ever ſeen to 
labour, And can'the liberties of a nation be thought ſecure, 
when we have removed their only baſis, a ebm 80 in the 
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minds of the people, that theſe liberties are the giſt of God?“ 
e Mi. Jefferſon. „%%; =᷑!- 
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| Language of thi United Stats. 19 


Under the fœderal government which is now eſtabliſhed, 
there is reaſon to believe that all ſlaves in the United States 
will in time be emancipated, in a manner moſt conſiſtent 


with their own happineſs, and the true intereſt of their pro; 


prietors. Whether this will be effected by tranſportin 
them back to Africa; or by colonizing them in ſome part 
our own territory, and extending to them our alliance and 


protection until they ſhall have acquired ſtrength ſufficient 


for their own defence; or by incorporation with the whites; 


or in ſome other We þ remains to be determined. All theſe 


methods are attended with difficulties“. 


The firſt would be eruel; the ſecond dangerous; and the 
latter diſagreeable and unnatural. Deep-rooted prejudices 


_ entertained by the whites; ten thouſand recollections by the 
blacks of the injuries they have ſuſtained; new provocations ; 
the real diſtinction which nature has made; beſides many 
other circumſtances which would tend to divide them into 
parties, and produce convulſions, are objections againſt. re- 


taining and incorporating the blacks with the citizens of the 


7 


ſeveral ſtates. But juſtice and huma 
difficulties ſhould be ſurmountſdſe. 

In the middle and northern ſtates there are comparatively 
but few ſlaves; and of courſe there is leſs difficulty in giving 
them their freedom. Societies for the manumiſſion of ſlaves, 


have been inſtituted in Philadelphia and New-York; and 
laws have been enacted, and other meaſures taken in the. 


New-England ſtates to accompliſh the ſame purpoſe. The 


Friends, (commonly called Quakers) have evinced the pro, 


priety of their name, by their goodneſs in ſetting on foot 


and their vigorous exertions in executing, this truly hu- 


mane and benevolent deſign. ; 


; = J „ 1 55 : 4 3 . bo $&-/ FI „ = l 
The Engliſh language is univerſally ſpoken in the United 


nity demand that theſe 


States. It is ſpoken with great purity, and pronounced 


with propriety in Ne y- England, by perſons of education; 
and, excepting ſome few corruptions in pronunciation, i Ga 
ranks of people. In the middle and ſouthern, ſtates, where 


they have had a great influx of foreigners, the language in 


* 


many inſtances is corrupted, eſpecially, in pronunciation. 


Attempts are making to introduce an uniformity of pronunci- 


ation throughout the ſtates, which for political, as well as 
other reaſons, it is hoped will meet the approbation and.en- 


couragement of all literary and eminent Sharacters, In- 
termingled with" the © Anglo-Americans are the Dutch, 
Scotch, Iriſh, French, Germans, Swedes and Jews 19 5 A 


except the Scotch and Trih, retain, in a greater or leſs " 
gree, their native language, in which they perform their pubs 
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lie worſhip, converſe, and tranſact their buſineſs with-each | 
The fix following chapters contain ſhort hiſtories of each 
of the United States. e 


. 
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[EW a is divided into four ſtates, New-Hamp- 


th ire, 


aſſachuſetts, Rhode Kland and Connecticut. 


lis metrapolis, Boſton, is a large handſome and well built city, 


ſanding on a peninſula about nine miles from the mouth 


.of Maflachnſett's bay. It has a noble pier, near two thou- | 
ſand feet in length; along which, on the north ſide, extends 


@ row of warchouſes for the merchants, and: to this pier 


mips of the greateſt burthen ww come and unload, without 


the help of boats, The greate 


part of the town lies round 
the harbour, in the ſhape of a half moon; the country be- 


yond it riſing gradually, and affording a delightful proſpect 


from the ſeu. The head of the pier joins the principal ſtreet | 


of the town, which is like moſt of che others, ſpacious and 
well built. Boſton contains, at preſent, about eighteen 


chouſand inhabitants; fifty years ago they were more nume- 


Tous. The ſurpriſing increaſe 'of Newbury port, Salem, 
Marblehead, Cape Arme, Plymouth, Dartmouth, and the 


_ land of Nantucket, hath checked the growth and trade 
of the capital. The trade of Boſton was, however, ſo very. 


conſiderable, that, in the year 1768, twelve hundred ſail en- 
tered or cleared at the Cuſtom-houſe there. Both the town. 
and trade of Boſton greatly ſuffered during the war with. 
Great Britain; but fince that time the trade of Boſton 
has again conſiderably increaſed. 

New England has ſignalized itſelf by many acts of vio- 


| lence; and has been actuated by a turbulent ſpirit. It took | 


its riſe in troubleſome times, and its infant ſtate was diſturb- 


ed with many dreadful commotions.. It was diſcovered in 


the beginning of the laſt century, and called North Virginia,. 


but no Europeans ſettled. there till the year 1608. The 


friſt colony, Which was weak and ill-direted, did not fue- 
ed, and for ſome time after, there were only a few adven- 


ent ear N. 
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eurers who came over at times in the ſummer, built them . 
ſelves temporary huts for the fake of trading with the ſa 
vages, and like them, diſappeared again for the reſt of the 
year, F anaticiſm, which had depopulated America in the 
| Touth, was deſtined to repeople it in the north. Some Eng- 
liſh preſbyterians, who had been driven from their own 
country, and had taken refuge in Holland, that univerſal 
aſylum of liberty, reſolved to found a church for gr I 
in the new hemiſphere. They, therefore, purchaſed in 
1621, the charter of the Engliſh North- Virginia com- þ 
pany; for they were not reduced to ſuch a ſtate of poverty, 
as to be obliged to wait till proſperity became the reward 
of their virtues. Forty-one families, making in all one 
| Þundred and twenty perſons, ſet out under the guidance of 
enthuſiaſm, which, whether founded upon error or truth, 
is always productive of great actions: Top landed at the 
beginning of a very hard winter, and found a country en- 


tirely covered with Wood, which offered a very melancholy 
proſpect to men ee with the fatigues of their 
voyage. Near one half periſhed either by cold, , the ſcur yy, 
or diſtreſs; the reſt were kept alive, for ſome time, by a 


& 


ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, and the ſteadineſs of character they: 
acquired under the perſecution of epiſcopal tyranny. But. 
their courage was beginning to fail, When it was revived by 
the arrival of ſixty avage Warriors, who came to them in 
the ſpring, headed by their chief. Freedom ſeemed to exult 
that ſhe had thus brought together from che extremities of the 
world two ſuch different people; Who immediate entered 
into a reciprocal alliance of friendſhip and protection. The 
old tenants aſſigned for ever to the new! ones, all the lands in 
the neighbourhood of the ſettlement they had formed under 
the name of New- Plymouth; and one of the ſavages, who 
underſtood a litile Engliſh, ſtaid to teach them how to eul- 


tivate the maze, aud inſtrutk them in the manner of fiſhing 
This kindneſs enabled che colony to wait for the compa- 
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nions they expected from Europe, with ſeeds, with domeſ- 
tic animals, and with every aſſiſtance they wanted. At 
firſt theſe ſuccours arrived but ſlowly : but the 'perſecution 
of the puritans in England increaſed, as uſual, the number 
of proſelytes to ſuch a degree in America, that in 1630, 
they were obliged to form different ſettlements, of Which 
Boſton ſoon became the principal. Theſe firſt ſettlers were 
not merely eccleſiaſtics, who had been deprived of their pre- 
-ferment on account of their opinions, nor thoſe ſectaries in- 
flnenced by new opinions, that are ſo frequent among the 
common people. There were among them ſeveral perſons 
a Ss oO 


el of New Bari 


of high rank, who having embraced puritaniſm either from 
motives of caprice, ambition, or even of conſcience, had _ 
taken the precaution to ſecure'themſelves an aſylum in theſe _ 
diftant regions. They had cauſed houſes to be built, and 
lands to be cleared, with a view of retiring there, if their en- 
deavours in the cauſe of civil and religious liberty ſhould 


35 ſenſible of the neceſſity of a regular legiſlation, and 
t 


of the eſtabliſhed church, Witcheraft, perjury, blaſphemy, 
and adultery were made capital offences; and children were 
alſo puniſhied with death, either for curſing or ſtriking their 
parents. Marriages, however, were to be ſolemnized by 
the magiſtrate. CID of corn was fixed at two ſhillings 
and eleven pence halfpenny per buſhel. The favages who 
neglected to cultivate their lands were to be deprived of 
them, and Europeans were forbidden, under a heavy pe- 
nalty, to fell them any ſtrong liquors or warlike ſtores: All 
thoſe who were detected either in lying, drunkenneſs, or 
dancing, were ordered to be publicly whipped. But, at the 
ſame time, that amuſements were forbidden equally with 
vices and crimes, one might be allowed to ſwear by pay- 
ing a penalty of eleven pence three farthings, and to break 
the ſabbath for two pounds nineteen ſhillings and nine pence 
three farthings, Another indulgence allowed, was, to atone 
by a fine for a neglect of prayer, or foruttering a raſh oath, 
But it is ſtill more extraordinary that the worſhip of images 
was forbidden to the puritans on pain of death, which was. 
*alſo inflicted on Roman catholic prieſts, who ſhould return 
to the colony after they had been baniſhed; und on Quakers 
ho ſhopld appear again after having been whipped, 
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mits were extended by it. 
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branded, and expelled; Such was the abhorrence for theſg 
ſectaries, ho had themſelyes an averſion for every kind of 
- cruelty, that whoever either brought one of them into the 
country, or harboured him but for one hour, Was liable to 

; | C Gs 
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© Thoſe unfortunate members of the colony, who, leſs vio- 
lent than their brethren, ventured to deny the coercive power - 
of the magiſtrate in matters of religion, were perſecuted 
with ſtill greater rigour. This was conſidered as blaſphemy 
by thoſe very divines, who had rather choſen to quit their 
country than to ſhew any deference to epiicopat authority. 
By that natural eee of the human heart which leads 
men from the love of independence to that of 1 „they 
had changed their opinions as they change „ 
and only ſeemed to arregate freedom of thought to them 
ſelves, in order to deny it to others. This ſyſtem was ſup- 
ported by the ſeverities of the law, which attempted. to put a 

| ſtop to every difference. in opinion, b inflicting capital pu- 
niſhment on all who diſſented. Thoſe who were either 
convicted, or even ſuſpected of entertaining ſentiments of 
toleration, were expoſed to ſuch cruel oppreſfions, that they 
were forced to fly from their firſt aſylum, and ſeek refuge 
in another. They found one on the ſame continent; and as 
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This intemperate religious zeal extended itſelf to matters 
in themſelves of the greateſt indifference. A proof of this is 
found in the following public declaration, tranſcribed from 
the regiſters; of, the colony. oi Eun oo 
eilt 4s a circumſtance univerſally acknowledged, that the 
cuſtom of wearing long hair, after the manner of immoral 
perſons and of the ſavage Indians, can only have been in- 
troduced into England, but. in ſacrilegious contempt of the 
expreſs command of God, who declares that it is a ſhameful 
practice for any man who has the leaſt care for his ſoul to 
wear long hair. As this abomination excites the indig- 
nation of all pious perſons, we, the magiſtrates, in 
our zeal for the purity of the faith, do expreſsly and authen- 

tically declare, that we condemn the impious cuſtom of let- 
ting the hair grow; a cuſtom which we look upon to be ver 
indecent and diſhoneſt, which horribly diſguiſes men, and is 
offenſive to modeſt and ſober perſons, in as much as it cor- 
rupts good manners. We, therefore, being juſtly incenſed 
againſt this ſcandalous cuſtom, do defire, adviſe; and earneſt- 
s requeſt all the elders of our continent, zealouſly to ſhew 
their averſion to this odiqus practice; to-exert all their 
power to put a ſtop to it, _ eſpecially to take care 2 0 
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the members of their church be not infected with it; in or- 
der that thoſe perſons, who, notwithſtanding, theſe rigorous 
prohibitions, and the means of correction that ſhall be 
uſed on this account, ſhall ſtill perſiſt in this cuſtom, may 
have both God and man at the ſame time againſt them.“ 

Thisſeverity, which a man exerciſes againſt himſelf, or 
againſt his feſlow-creatures, and which makes him firſt 
the victim, then the oppreſſor, ſoon exerted itſelf againſt. 
the Quakers. They were whipped, baniſhed, and impri- 
ſoned. The proud has icity of theſe. new enthuſiaſts, 

f \tortures; and ignominy, praiſed 


wha, in the midſts of 
God, and called for bleſſings upon men, inſpired a rever- 
ence for, their, pexſons and opinions, and gained them a 
number of proſelytes. This circumſtance exaſperated their 
perfecutots, and hu ried, them on to che moſt atrocious 
iolence. ſed Eve of them, who had re- 


ts of violen 


turned clar 22 from baniſliment, to be hanged. It 
ſeemed as if the Ei 


C 
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no more. Enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and 
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nate and enthuſiaſtic young man, in every thing reſembling his 
father, unable either to live peaceably himſelf, or to ſuffer others 

to remain quiet, had contrived to revive the obſcure and ob- 
ſolete queſtions of grace and free-will, This diſpute upon 
theſe points ran very high, and would probably have plung- 
ed the colony into a civil war, if ſeveral of the ſavage 
nations united had not happened at that very time to fal 8 
upon the plantations of the diſputants, and to maſſacre great 
numbers of them. The coloniſts, heated with their theo: -; 

logical conteſts, paid at firſt very little attention to this con= -H 

ſicqerable loſs. But the danger at length became fo urgent 

and fo general, chat all took up arms. As foon as the ene- 
my was repulſed, the colony reſumed its former diſfentions; 
and e ene, 

a war, marked with as many atrocious inftances of vio- 

lence as any ever recorded in hiſtor ß. 

I bere lived in a town in New England, called Salen 
two young women who were ſubje to convulſions, ac- | 
companied With extraordinary fymptoms:' Their father, 
miniſter of-the church, thought that they were beiwitched ; - 

and having in conſequence” eaſt his ſuſpicions upon an In- 
dian girt who lived in his houſe, he compelled BY: by 
barſh treatment, to eonfeſs*that ſne was a witch. Other 
women, upon hearing this, ſeduced by tlie pleafute of ex- 
citing the public attention, immediately believed that the 
convulſions, which proceeded only from the nature of their 
ſex, were owing, to the ſame cavfe. ” Thre> citizens, caſu- 
ally named, were immediately thrown into priſon, accuſed 
of witchcraft, hanged, and their bodies left expoſed to wild 
| beaits and birds of prey. A few days after,” ſixteen other | 
perſons, together with a- counſellor, who, becauſe he refuſed ' _ 
5 lead againſt them, was ſuppoſed to ſhare in their guilt, 
ſuffered in the ſame manner. From this inſtant, the ima- 
gination of the multitude was inflamed with theſe horrid and 
_ gloomy ſcenes. The innocence of youth, the infirmities of 
ages ed modeſty, fortune, honour, virtue, and the moſt 
ignified employments of the ſtate, were no ſecurity againſt 
the ſuſpicions. of a people infatuated with viſionary ſuper- 
ſtition. Children of ten years of age were put to death, 
young girls wer: ſtripped naked, JE the marks of witch- 
craft ſearched for upon their bodies with the moſt indecent 
_ curioſity ; thoſe ſpots of the ſcurvy which age impreſſes 
upon the bodies of old men, were taken for evident ſigns of 
the infernal power, Fanaticiſm, wickedneſs and venge- 
- ance united, ſelected their victims at pleaſure. In default 
of witneſſes, torments were employed to extort confeſſions 
' dictated by the executioners themſelves. If the magiſ- 
ENS 8 „ trates, 
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d, called Salem, 
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trates, tired out with executions, refuſed to puniſh, they 
were themſelves accuſed of the crimes they tolerated ; the 


wery miniſters of REED raiſed falſe witneſſes againſt them, 
who made them forfeit with their lives the tardy remorſe 
excited in them by humanity. Dreams, apparitions, terror 


and conſternation of every kind increaſed theſe prodigies of 
' folly and horror. The priſons were filled, the gibbets left 


ſtanding, and all the citizens involved in gloomy appre- 
henfions. The moſt prudent quitted a country ſtamed with 


the blood of its inhabitants; and thoſe that remained wiſh-' 


— aaa 


ed only for peace in the grave. In a word, nothing leſs 


than the total and immediate ſubverſion of the colony was 
expected, when, on a ſudden, in the heighth of the ſtorm, 


the waves ſubſided, and a calm enſued. All eyes were 
opened at once, and the exceſs of the evil awakened the 
minds which it had firſt ſtupified. Bitter and painful re- 
morſe was the immediate conſequence; the mercy of God 
was implored by a general faſt, and public prayers were 
offered up to aſk forgiveneſs for the preſumption of havin 
ſuppoſed that Heaven could have been pleaſed with ſacri- 
fices with which it could only have been offended. - 


Poſterity will, probably, never know exactly what was | 


the cauſe or remedy of this dreadful diſorder, © It had, per- 


| haps, its firſt origin in the melancholy which theſe perſecuted '_ 
-_ enthuſiaſts had brought with them from their own country, 


which had increaſed with the my they had contracted at 
ſea, and had gathered freſh ſtrength 
exhalations of a foil newly broken up, as well as from the 


inconveniences and hardf}ups inſeparable from a change of 


climate and manner of living. The contagion, however, 
ceaſed, like all other epidemical diſtempers, exhauſted by 
its very communication; as all the diſorders of the imagi- 
nation. are expelled in the tranſports of a delirium. A perfect 
calm ſucceeded this agitation, and all the puritans of New 
England have never ſince been ſeized with ſo gloomy a fit 
of enthuſiaſm. FF „„ 


But though the colony has renounced the perſecutin 

has preſerved ſome remains, if not of intoleration, at 
leaſt of ſeverity, which reminds us of thoſe melancholy 
days in which it took its riſe “. FONT, | 


from the yapours and 


ſpirit which hath ſtained all b. ſects with blood, jt. 


New Hampſbire is divided into counties and townſhips. 


Its metropolis is Portſmouth, a town handſomely built and 
pleaſantly ſituated. This ſtate, emboſoming a number of 


very high mountains, and lying in the neighbourhood of 


Abbe Raynal, . 


others, 


« 
| ; 


j 
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duration. The cold braces the conſtitution, and renders 


the labouring people healthy and robuſt. There is no cha- 8 


racteriſtical difference between the inhabitants of this and 
the New England ſtates. The ancient inhabitants of New 
Hampſhire were emigrants from ay Their poſte- 
rity, mixed with emigrants from Maſſachuſetts, fill the 
lower and middle towns. Emigrants from Connecticut 
compoſe the largeſt part of the inhabitants of the weſtern 
toons, adjoining Connecticut river. Slaves there are none. 
Negroes, who were never numerous in New Hampfnire, 
are all free by the firſt article of the Bill of Rights. 
The commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts is divided into 
fourteen counties. In Boſton, the capital of this province 
(and, as we have before obſerved, of all New England) 
there are ſeventy- nine ſtreets, thirty- eight lanes, and twenty- 
on: alleys, excluſive of ſquares and courts. | There are 
alſo 1 wharfs and quays, very convenient for veſſels. 
Next to Pennſylvania, this ſtate has the greateſt number of 
ſocieties for the promotion of uſeful knowledge and hu- 
man happineſs; and as they are founded on the broad ba- 
tis of benevolence and charity, they cannot fail to proſper. 
Theſe inſtitutions, which are falt increafing in almoſt 
every ſtate in the union, are ſo many evidences of the ad- 
vanced andadvancing ſlate of civilization and improvement 
in this country. They prove likewiſe, that a free repub- 
lican government, like ours, is of all others the moſt hap- 
pily calculated to promote a general diffuſion of uſeful 
knowledge, and the moſt favourable to the benevolent and 
humane feelings of the human heart. 


2 » 


tants are chiefly of Engliſh extra gion. Newport and Pro- 
vidence are the two principal towns. It is an exceedingly 
pleafant and healthy country ; and 1s celebrated for its fine 
women. Travellers, with propriety, call it the Eden of 
of Amer.. $0 Bey. 
Cunnecticut is divided into eight counties, and is the moſt 
populous in proportion to its extent of any of the thirteen 
ſtates. It is laid out in ſmall farms, from fifty to three or 
ſour hundred acres each, which are held by the farmers in 
fee ſimple, and are generally cultivated as well as the na- 
ture of the ſoil will admit. The ſtate is chequered with 
jnqumerable roads or highways, crofling each other in 
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others, whoſe towering ſummits are covered with ſnow _ 
and ice, three quarters of the year, is intenſely cold in the 
winter ſeaſon. The heat of ſummer is great, but of ſhort 


* 
— 


Rhode Iſiand is divided into five counties. The inhabi- 
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land ; if they did, their charters were liable to be forfeited. 


_ thoſe of the two Carolinas. The third kind of govern- 
ment was the proprietary, properly ſo called, becauſe the 
proprietor was inveſted with ſovereign authority: he ap- 


preſentatives were ſummoned in his name; and by their 


= N Connecticut. „ 5 
every direction. A traveller, in any of theſe roads, - 
even in the moſt unſettled parts of the ſtate, will ſeldom 


paſs more than two or three miles without finding a houſe 
or cottage, and a farm under ſuch improvements as to af- 


ford the neceſſaries for the ſupport of a family. The whole 


ſtate reſembles a well cultivated garden, which, with that 

degree of induſtry that is neceſſary to happineſs, produces 

the neceſſaries and conveniences of life in front plenty. - 
The people of Connecticut are remarkably fond of hav= | 


ing all their diſputes, even thoſe of the molt trivial kind, L 


ſettled according to Jaw, The prevalence of this litigious 


ſpirit, affords employment and ſupport for a numerous 


. REGED oo Pay eds 
ith regard to the government of the provinces of Newer. 


Onan, there were rh ny three ſorts of governments 
eſta h on t 


blithed by the Engli e continent of America, viz. 
royal governments, charter governments, and proprietary. 
governments. A royal government was properly 10 a, eb | 


becauſe the colony was immediately dependent on the 


crown, and the king remained ſovereign of the colony; he 
appointed the governor, council, and officers of ſtate ; and 
the people only elected the repreſentatives, as in England; - - 
ſuch were the governments of Canada, Nova Scotia, Vir. 
inia, New Hampſhire, New York, New, Jerſey, Georgia, 
Fast and Weſt Florida, the Wet ndies, and = iſland of 
St. John's. A charter government was ſo called, becauſe the 
company incorporated by the king's charter, were in a manner 
veſted with ſovereign authority, to eſtabliſh what. ſort of 
overnment they thought fit ; and theſe charter governments 
ave generally transferred their authority to the people ; 


: for, in ſuch governments, or rather corporations, the free- 


men did not only chooſe their repreſentatives, but annuall 
choſe their governor, council, aid magiſtrates, and md 


i 
* N 


laws without the concurrence, and even without the know- 


ledge, of the king; and were under no other reſtraint than 
this, that they enacted no laws contrary to the laws of Eng- 


Such, as we have already obſerved, were the governments 
of Rhode Ifland and Connecticut in New England, and 
ſuch was that of the Maſſachuſetts formerly, though ſome 
alterations were afterwards made in it. Such likewiſe were 


pointed the governor, council, and magiſtrates, and the re- 


advice he cnaCted laws without the concurrence of the 
=, a TE crown ; 


; | 1 
1 
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crown; but, by a late ſtatute, this! proprietor was to have 
the king” 5 conſent i in the appointing a governor, when he did 
riot refide in the plantation in perſon, and of a deputy-go- 
vernor, when he did. And all the governors of the planta- 


tions were liable to be called to an account for their admi- 
niſtration, by the court of King's Bench. The only pro- 


| prietary governors lately ſubſiſting, were thoſe of Fennſyl- 
15 vania and Maryland. 
But the government of New England Jigs been in 
__ meaſure changed, in confequence of the revolt of the ies 
from the authority of Cent Britain. A conſtitution, or 
form of government for the commonwealth of Maſſachu- 
fetts, incuting a declaration of rights, was agreed to, and 


eſtabli ſhed by the inhabitants of that province, and took 
place in October 1780. In the preamble to this it was de- 


_ clared, that the' end. 'of the Inſtitution, maintenance,” and 


adminiſtration of overnment, is to ſecure che exiſtence of 
the body politic to protect it, and to furniſh the indivi- 
duals who compote i it, with | che power of enjoying, in ſafet 

| quillity, their natural rights, and the lefings or 
x 55 tha . per et obj efts are not ae 


the Univerſe, for haying afforded ther th the courſe of 
4 his: providence, an, 0 9 u and peace- 
| ably, Without fraud; 1 or furpriſe, o ehen into 
an pri 3 explicit,” and f. 0 ar act with each 4 * 1 
and 7 7 0 a NEW 51 5 Og of ci government Tor 
90 Va anc their poſterity Y declared that it was 
as Well as as Bis a 15 we 11 5 in fociety, Pub- 
ae at ſtated 79 0 to wörſhip the Supreme "Being; 
boy, that Ez ſubj eck 1h hould de hurt, Aöoleſtel, of reſtrained, 
ja Fen rſon, 1 25 501 eſtate, for weben g God in the 


r 


manner 1 ſeaſon. \ oſt Cable to the dictates of his own _ 
conſcience; 9,49 fo r_| his religious _ profeſſion” or ſentiments ; 


provided he did not. Art the,” public Peace, or obſtruet 
others in their religious worſhi 


Ip. =] 
It was allo enacted, "that the ſeveral towns, 9 9 : 
LN he and other bodies politic,” or religious ſocieties, 


ould, at all times, have the excluſive right of electin 


their pbblie teachers, and of contracting with them for their 
ſupport and maintenance. That all monies pad by the 


ſubject to the ſupport of public worſhip, and of the public 
teachers, ſhould, it he required it, be uniformly applied to 
the ſupport of the public teacher or teachers of his own re- 
ligious left or denomination, provided there were any on 


whoſe 
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whoſe inſtructions he attended; otherwiſe it might be paid 
| towards the ſupport of the teacher or teachers of the pariſh. 
1 or precinct in which the ſaid monies ſhould be raiſed. 
bi I hat every denomination of Chriſtians, demeaning them-. 
. = ſelves peaceably and as good ſubjects of the commonwealth, 
Wi! ſhould be equally protected by the law ; and that no ſfub- 
- ordination of any ſect or denomipation to another, fhould 
Ls ever be eſtabliſhed. 5 ENS RO Ss 
It was likewiſe declared, that as all power reſided origi- 
nally. in the people, and was derived from them, the ſeveral 
magiſtrates and officers of government, veſted with au- 
thority, whether legiſlative, executive, or judicial, are 
their ſubſtitutes and agents, and are ar all times account- - 
able to them. That no. ſubject ould be arreſted, impri- 
ſoned, deſpoiled, or deprived of his property, immunities, 
or privileges, put out of the protection of the law, exiled, 
or deprived of his life, liberty, or eſtate, but by the judg- 
ment of his peers, or the law of the land. That the le- 
giſlature ſhould not make any law ſubjecting any perſon to 
a capital or infamous puniſhment, except for the governgn 
ment of the army or navy, without trial by jury. That 
the liberty of the preſs is eſſential to the ſecurity of free- 
dom in a ſtate; and that it ought not, therefore, to be re- 
ſtrained in that commonwealth. That the people have a 
right to keep, and to bear arms, for the common defence; 
but that, as in time of peace, armies are dangerous to 
liberty, they ought not to be maintained without the con- 
ſent of eee and that the military power ſhould 
always be held in an exact ſubordination to the civil autho- 
rity, and be governed by it. . ; 
/ It was likewiſe enaCted, that the department of the le- 
gillation ſhould be formed of two branches, a ſenate, and 
a houſe of repreſentatives, each of which ſhould have a 
negative on the other. That the ſenators, and the members 
of the houſe of repreſentatives ſhould b: elected annually, 
and that every. male. perſon being twenty-one years of 
age, or upwards, who had refided in any particular town 
in the commonwealth for the ſpace of one year, and hav- 
ing a frechold eſtate within the ſaid town, of the annual 
income of three pounds, or any eſtate of the value of ſixty 
pounds, ſhould have a right to vote for ſenatorsand repre- 
lentatives of the diſtrict of which he was an inhabitant. It 
was likewiſe enaCted, that there ſhould be a ſupreme exe- 
cutive magiſtrate, who ſhould be ſtyled the governor of the 
commonwealth of Maſſachuſerts, and alſoa lieutenant-gover= 
nor, both of who:n ſhould be choſen annually, by the whole 
body of electors in the commonwealth, and. affifted by. 
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nine counſellers, choſen by ballot, out of the ſenate, The 
| ſecretary, treaſurer, receiver general, notaries public, and 
naval officers, are choſen annually by the ſenators and re- 
preſentatives, or general court. The governor has a nega- 
tive on bills fent for afſent from the” general court, but has 
no control on their choice of officers © © © 
The ſtate of Rhode Ifland continues to admit their origi- 
nal charter as the rule of their government, becauſe it con- 
r__—_ ample grant of all powers legiſlative, executive, and 
þ The conſtitution of New Hampſhire, which was adopt- 
ed in 1784, is taken almoſt verbatim, from that of Maſſa- 
chufetts. The principal differences, except ſuch as arife 
from local circumſtances, are the following. The ſtiles of 
the conſtitutions, and of the ſupreme magiſtrates in each 
ſtate, are different. In one it is governor of the common 
wealth of Maſſachuſetts; in the other preſident of the fate of 
New Hampſhire. | In each ſtate, the ſupreme magiſtrate 
has the title of His Excellency. The ' preſident of New 
Hampſhire, like the governor of Maffachuſetts has not 
the power of negativing all bills and reſolves of the ſenate 
and houſe of repreſentatives, and of preventing their paſſing 
into laws, unleſs approved of by t vo thirds of the members 
preſent. In New Hampſhire the preſident of the ſtate pre- 
ſides in the ſenate; in Maſſachuſetts the ſenate chooſe their 
own preſident, There are no other differences worth men- 
tioning, except it be in the mode of appointing militia offi- 
cers, in which New Hampſhire has greatly the advantage of 
 Maſſhehufetts. 7 PPE O07 8 
It is difficult to ſay what the conſtitution of Connecticut 
is. Contented with the form of government, 
which originated from the charter of Charles II. A. P. 1663. 
the people have not been diſpoſed to run the „ 
hazard of framing a new conſtitution ſince the declaration 
of independence. They have tacitly adopted their old 
charter as the ground of civil government, ſo far as it is 
applicable to an independent people. The mode of electing 
the governor, deputy governor, aſſiſtants, treaſurer and ſecre- 
tary is as follows. The freemen in the ſeveral towns' meet 
on Monday the next after the firſt Tueſday in April annu- 
ally, and give in their votes for the perſons they chooſe for 
| the ſaid offices reſpectively, with their names written on a 
piece of paper, which are received and ſealed up by a conſta- 
ble in open meeting, tue votes for each office by themielves, 
with the name of the toben and office written. on the out- 


ſide. Theſe votes, thus ſcaled, are ſent to the general 4. | 


ſemdl / in May, and there counted by a commitive from 
„„ „„ os . both 


{ 
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| 5 both honſes. All freemen are eligible to any office in ""_ 
verpment. In chooſing aſſiſtants, twenty perſons are no- 


ing for chooling repreſentatives in September annually. 
Theſe votes are ſealed up, and ſent to the general ores 
in October, and are there counted by a committee of both 
houſes, and the twenty perſons who have the moſt votes 
ſtand in nomination, out of which number the twelve who 
have the greateſt number of votes, given by the freemen at 
their meeting in April, are, in May, declared aſſiſtants in 
the manners above mentioned. The qualificatfons of free- 
men, are maturity in years—quiet and peaceable behaviour 
Aa civil converſation, and frechold eſtate to the value of 
* forty ſhillings per annum, or forty pounds perſonal eſtate in 
- the liſt, certified by the ſelect men of the town; it is neceſ-. 
ſary, alſo, that they take the oath of fidelity to the ſtate. 
Their names are enrolled in the town clerk's office, and 
they continue freemen for life, unleſs disfranchiſed by ſen- 
tence of the ſuperior court, on conviction of miſdemeanour, 
New England is the moſt populous part of the United 
States. It contains, at leaſt, eight hundred and twenty 
three thouſand fouls. One fifth of theſe are fencible men. 
New England then, ſhould any great and ſudden emergen- 
| require it, could furniſh an army of one hundred and 
A. lar thouſand men. The great body of theſe are land- 
holders and cultivators of the ſoil. The former attaches 
them to their country; the latter, by making them ſtrong} 
and healthy, enables 1 to defend it. The boys are early 
' taught the uſe of arms, and make the beſt of ſoldiers. Few. 
countries on earth, of equal extent and population, can fur- 
niſh a more formidable army than this part of the union. 
New England may, with propriety, be called a nurſery of 
men, whence are annually tranſplanted, into. other parts of 
the United States, thouſands of its natives. The ſtate of 
Vermont, which is but of ycſterday ; and contains about one 
hundred thouſand ſouls, has received more inhabitants from 
Connecticut, than from any other ſtate; and yet between 
the years 1774 and 1782, notwithſtanding her numerous 
emigrations to Vermont, Suſquehannah, and other places, 
and the depopulation occaſioned by ſeven years bloody war, 
it is found, from actual cenſus of the inhabitants in the year 
before mentioned, that they have increaſed from one hun- 
d red and ninety-ſeven, eight hundred and fiſty-ſix, (their 
number in 1774), to two hundred and nine thouſand 
one hundred and fifty, their number in 1782. Vaſt 
numbers of the New Englanders, ſince the war, have emi- 
grated into the northern parts of New York, into — 


minated, by the vote of each freeman, at the freeman's meet» _ 
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and the weſtern territory, and into Georgia; and ſome are 
c ſcattered into every eſtate, and every town of note in the 
Mnie ggg exieo aro T 
- The inhabitants of New England are almoſt univerſall 
of Engliſh deſcent, and it is owing to this circumſtance, 
and to the great and general attention that has been paid. to 
education, that the Pagen language has been preſerved 
among them ſo free of corruption. It is true, that from 
lazineſs, inattention, and want of acquaintance with man- 
Eind, many of the people in tlie country have accuſtomed 3 
themſelves to uſe ſome peculiar phraſes, and to pronounce 
' Certain, words in a flat, Cowling manner. Hence foreigners | 
pretend Pry kite a New England man from his mannerof 
ſpeaking. But the ſame may be ſaid with regard to a Penn- 
ſylvanian, a Virginian, or a Carolinian; for all haye ſome 
phraſes and modes of pronunciation peculiar to themſelves, 
- which diſtinguiſh them from their neighboufss. 
The New Englanders are generally tall, ſtout, and well 
built. They glory, and perhaps with juſtice, in poſſeſſing 
that ſpirit of freedom, which induced their anceſtors to 
leave their native country, and to brave the dangers of the 
ocean, and the hardſhips of ſettling in a wilderneſs. - Their 
education, laws, and fituation, ſerve to inſpire them with. 
high notions of liberty. Their jealouſly is awakened at the 
flirſt motion toward an invaſion of their rights. They are; 
indeed, often jealous to exceſs; a circumftance, NY is a. 
fruitful ſource of imaginary grievances, and of innumerable 
groundleſs ſuſpicions,” and unjuſt complaints againſt govern- 
ment. But theſe ebullitions of jealouſy, though. cenfurable, 
and productive of ſome political evils, ſhe that. the eſſenes 
of true liberty exiſts in New England for Jealouſly is the 
guardian of liberty, and à charaQteriſtic of free republicans. 
A law reſpecting the deſcent of eſtates that are generally held 
in fee ſimple, which for ſubſtance is the ſame in all the New 
England ſtates, is the chief foundation and protection of this 
| e By this law, the poſſeſſions of the father axe to be 
equal] aivided among all the children, excepting; the eldeſt 
ſon ha has a double portion. In this way is preſerved that 
happy mediocrity among the people, which, by promoting 
ceconomy and induſtry, removes, from them temptations to 
luxury, and forins them to habits of W temper. 
ance, At the ſame time, their induſtry and frugality ex- 
empt them from want, and from the neceflity of ſubmitting” 
to any encroachment on their liberties OO (2 
In New England learning is more generally diffuſed 
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. Inbabitants of New England, 


among all ranks of men than in moſt, other parts of the 
globe. A perſon of mature age, who cannot both read and 
write, is rarely to be ſound. The people from their child- 
hood form habits of canvaſſing public aftairs, and commence 


_ politicians. This naturally leads them to be very inquiſi- - 
tive. It is with knowledge as with riches; the more a 


man has, the more he wiſhes to obtain. His deſire has no 
bound; This defire after knowledge, in a greater or leſs 
degree, prevails among all claſſes in New England; and 
from their various modes of expteſſing it, ſome char 
blunt and familiar, bordering on impertinence, ſtrangers 


have been induced to mention impertinent inquiſitiveneſs as 


a diſtinguiſhing charaCteriſticof New England people. But 
this is true only with regard to that claſs who have confined 
theinſelves to domeſtic life, and have not had opportunity of 


- mingling with the world: and ſuch people are not peculiar to 
New England; they compoſe a great part of the citizens of 
very ſtate. This claſs, it is true, is numerous in New 


England, where agriculture is the principal employment. 
But will not a candid _ OO mind aſcribe this inqui- 


ſitiveneſs in theſe honeſt and well meaning people to a laud- 


able, rather than to a cen{urable diſpoſition? 2 
Before the late war, which introduced into this country a 
flood of corruptions with many improvements, the ſapbath 


was obſerved with great ſtrictneſs; no unneceſlary travelling, 


no ſecular buſineſs, no viſiting, no diverſions were permitted 
on that ſacred day. They conſidered it as conſecrated to di- 
vine worſhip, and were generally punctual and ſerious in 


their attendance upon it. Their laws were ftri&t in guard- 


ing the ſabbath againſt every innovation. Since the war, 
however, a catholic, tolerant ſpirit, occaſioned by a more 
enlarged intercourſe with mankind, has greatly increaſed, 
and is becoming univerſal; and if they do not break the 
proper bound, and liberalize away all true religion, of whicte 
there is much danger, they will counteract that ſtrong pro- 
penſity in human nature, which leads men to vibrate Evi 
one extreme to its oppoſite. = 1 1 


There is one diſtinguiſhing. characteriſtic in the religi- 


_ ous character of this people,” ſays Mr. Morſe, which 


we muſt not omit to mention; and that is, the cuſtom of 
annually celebrating faſts and thankſgivings. In the ſpring, 

the ſeveral governors iſſue their proclamations, appointin 

a day to be religiouſly obſerved in faſting, humiliation, + 
prayer, throughout their reſpective ſtates, in which the 
predominating vices, that particularly call for humilia- 


| tion, are enumerated. In autumn after harveſt, that glad- 
ſome æra in the huſbandman's life, the governors again iſſue 


their 


25 o 


heir proclamations, appointing a day of public thanſgiving, 
enumerating the public bleſſings received in the courſe of the 
foregoing year. Thi pious cuſtom originated with their 
yenerable anceſtors; the firſt ſettlers in New England; and 
has been handed down as ſacred, through the ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations of their poſterity. . A cuſtom ſo rational, and ſo 
happily calculated to cheriſh in the minds of the people a 
ſenſe of their dependence on the Great Benefattor of the 
world for all their bleſſings, it is hoped will ever-be ſacredly _ 
prefervedy/ ip win gn 8 
There is a claſs of people in New-England of the 
baſer ſort, who, averſe to honeſt induſtry, have recourſe 
to knavery for ſubſiſtence; Skilled in all the arts of diſho- 
neſty, with the aſſumed face and frankneſs of integrity, they 
go about, like wolves in theep's clothing, with a deſign to 
defraud. "Theſe people, enterprizing from neceſſity, have 
not confined their knaviſh tricks to Nie England. Other 
ſtates have felt the effects of their villainy. Hence they 
have characteriſed the New Englanders as a knaviſh, e e 
and diſhoneſt people. But that conduct which diſtinguiſhes 
only a ſmall. Lats of people in any nation or ſtate, ought 
not to be indiſcriminately aſcribed to all, or be ſuffered to ſtamp 
their national character. In New England there is as great 
a proportion of honeſt and induſtrious citizens as in any. f 
the United States: . VVV 
The people of New England generally obtain their 
eſtates by hard and perſevering labour; by conſequence, 
they know their value, and ſpend with frugality. Vet in no 
country do the indigent and unfortunate fare better. Their 
laws oblige every town to provide a competent maintenance 
for their poor, and the neceſſitous ſtranger is protected, and 
_ relieved from their humane inſtitutions. It may in truth be 
ſaid, that in no part of the world are the people happier, 
better furniſh+d with the neceſſaries and conveniencics of 
life, or more independent than the farmers in New Eng- 
land. © As the great body of the people are hardy, indepen- 
dent freeholders, their manners. are, as they ought to be, 
cCongenial to their employment, plain, ſimple, and unpoliſh- 
ed. Stran ert 
a great aol of artleſs ſincerity, friendly, and untor.nal hoſ- 


pitality. Their children, thoſe imitative creatures, to 


. 


5 . . . | . Ww _, 
ers are received and entertained among them with 


whoſe education particular attention is paid, early imbibe _ 


the manners and habits of thoſe around them; and the 
_ ſtranger, with pleaſure, notices the honeſt and decent re. 
ſpect that is paid him by the children as he paſſes through the 
__eountry, T0, „„ e 
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of the arts, and have cultivated them 
Their colleges have flouriſhed beyond any others in the. 


letic and healthy 


$6 Inbobitants of New England, 


« As the people, by repreſentation, make their own laws 


and appoint their own officers, they cannot be oppreſled; 


and living under governments, which have few lucrative - 


places, they have few motives to bribery, corrupt canvaſſings, 
or intrigue. Real abilities and a moral character unble- 


miſhed, are the qualifications requiſite in the view of moſt 


people for offices of public truſt. The expreſſion of a wiſh 


to be promoted, is the direct war to be diſappointed. 


„% The inhabitants of New 


United States. The illuſtrious characters they have pro- 


- duced, who have. diſtinguiſhed themſelves in politics, law, 
divinity, the mathematics and philoſophy, natural and civil 


hiſtory, and in the fine arts, particularly in poetry, evince 


the truth of theſe obſervations. 


Many of the women in New England are handſome. 


They generally. have fair, freſh, and healthful countenances, 


mixed with much female ſoftneſs and delicacy. 


conſiderably numerous) are genteel, eaſy, and 


Theſe who 


have had the advantages of a good education (and they are 


agreeable in 


their manners, and are ſprightly and ſenſible in converſation, 
They are early taught to manage domeſtic concerns with 


affairs of the family. Employment at the needle, in cookery, 
and at the ſpinning-wheel, with them is honourable. Idle- 


neſs, even in thoſe of independent fortunes, is univerſally 
diſreputable. The women in the country manufacture the 
| Their linen 
and woollen cloths are ſtrong and decent. Their butter and 


greateſt part of the clothing of their families. 


cheeſe are not inferior to any in the world. 


nga d are generally fond 


em with great ſucceſs. 


* 


neatneſs and ceconomy. Ladies of the firſt rank and fortune 
make it a part of their daily buſineſs to ſuperintend the 


„Dancing is the principal and favourite amuſement in 
New England; and of this the young people of both ſexes 
are extremely fond. Gaming is practiſed by none but 
thoſe who cannot, or rather do not, find a reputable em- 
ployment. The 5 the horſe- jockey, and the 

e 


knave, are equally 


| ſpiſed, and their company is avoided 
oF all who would ſuſtain fair and irreproachable characters. 


he odious and inhuman practices of duelling, cock*hght- 


ing and ee 


wreſtling, jumping, ho ping, foot-races and 


ranks. Squirrel hunting is a noted diverſion 


places, whers this kind of game is plentiful, 


„are ſcarcely known here. The ath- 
iverſion of cricket, foot-ball, quoits, 


priſon-baſe, 
are univerſally practiſed in the country, and ſome of them 


in the moſt populous places, and by people of almoſt all 


in country- 
Some divert 


themſelves 


y 
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themſelves with fox hunting, and others with the more 


profitable-ſports of fiſhing and duck hunting; and in the HR 


Frontier ſettlements, where deer and fur game-abound, the 
inhabitants make a lucrative ſport of hunting them. In the 


_ _ " winter ſeaſon, while che ground is covered with ſnow, 


after the coming of the w 


which is commonly two or three months, fledging is the 
general diverſion. A great part of the families are furniſn- 
ed with horſes and ſledges. The young people collect in 
parties, and, with a great deal of ſociability, reſort to a 
place of rendezvous, where they regale themſelves for a 
few hours with dancing and a ſocial ſupper, and then re- 
tire. Theſe diverſions, as well as all ethers, are many times 
carried to exceſs. To theſe exceſſes, and a ſudden expo- + 
| ſure to extreme cold after the exerciſe of dancing, phyſici- 
ans have aſcribed the conſumptions, which are ſo frequent 
among the young people in New England.” - 
With regard to trade, the ocean and the foreſt afford the 
two principal articles of export. Cod-fiſh, mackarel, ſhad, _ 
ſalmon, and other fiſh—whale-oil and whale-bone-— 
maſts, boards, ſcantling, ſtaves, hoops, and nee gs have 
been and are ſtill exported in large quantities, The annual 
amount of cod and other, fiſh, for e exportation, in- 
cluding the profits ariſing from the whale fiſhery, is eſti- 
mated at upwards of half a million. Beſides the articles 
enumerated, they export from the various parts of New 
England ſhips built for ſale, horſes, mules, live ſtock, pick- 
7 3 and pork, pot-aſh, pearl-aſh, flax-ſeed, butter and 
e, 5 5 5 e 
Concerning the religion of the untaught natives of New 
England and New Jerſey, a pious and ſucceſsful miſſion- 


ary *, Who was well 7 


- 


uainted with it, informs us, that 
ite people, the Indians who once 
held a plurality of deities, ſuppoled there were only three, 
becauſe they ſow people of three kinds of complex1ons, 
_ wiz. Engliſh, negroes, and themſelves, It is a notion 
pretty generally prevailing among them, that the ſame God, 
who made us, did not made 1 a ; but that they were 
created after the white people: and it is-probable they ſup- 
poſed their God gained {ome ſpecial Kill, by ſeeing the 
white people made, and ſo made them better: for it is cer- 
in they look 5 themſelves and their method of living, 
which they ſay their God expreſsly preſcribed for them, as 
voaſtly preferable to the white people and their methods. With 
regard to a future ſtate of exiſtence, many of them ima- 
gine that the chichung, that is the ſhadow, or what ſurvives 
9 e body, will, at death, go ſouthward, and in an unknown, 
but curious place, will enjoy ſome kind of happineſs, ſuch 
D 3 „„ „ 


2 5 - Singular Puniſhment of Duellifts. 


as hunting, feaſting, dancing, and the like. And what 
they ſuppoſe will contribute much to their happineſs in the 


next ſtate is, that they ſhall never be weary of thoſe enter- 
tainments. Thoſe who haye any notion about rewards 
and puniſhments in a future ſtate, ſeem to imagine that 
moſt will be happy, and that thoſe that are not ſo, will be 


by 
; 


puniſhed only with privation, being only excluded from 


the walls of the good world where happy ſpirits reſide, 
Theſe rewards and puniſhinents, they ſuppoſe to depend en- 


bp 


* 


tirely upon their behaviour towards mankind ; and have no 


reference to any ting which relates to the worſhip of the 


upreme Being. ; 


55 Beſides the creator of the world, there 1s another pow- 
er; which they call Hobbamocko, in Engliſh, the Devil, : 


of whom they ſtand in great. awe, and worſhip merely 


from a principle of fear. 


Ihe firſt duel in New England, was fought with ſword 


and dagger between two ſervants. Neither of them were 


killed, but both were wounded. For this diſgraceful of- 
_ Fence, they were formally tried before the whole company, 


and ſentenced to have their heads and feet tied together, and 
ſo to be twenty-four hours without meat or drink! Such, 
however, was the painfulneſs of their ſituation, and their 


piteous entreaties to be releaſed, that, upon promiſe of bet- 
ter behaviour in future, they were ſoon, releaſed by the go- 
vernor. Such was the origin, and ſuch, I may almoſt ven- 
ture to add, was the termination of the odious practice of. 
duelling in New England, for there have been very few 


duels fought there ſince. The true method of preventing 
crimes is to render them diſgraceful. Upon this principle, 


can there be invented a puniſhment better calculated to ex- 


terminate this criminal practice than the one already mens 


tioned #? _ 


Miourſe. 
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0 TEW YORK, which is contiguous to New England, 
I being bounded on the eaſt by this principal ſettlement, 
and on the weſt by New Jerſey, occupies, at firſt, a very 
narrow ſpace. of twenty miles along the ſea ſhore, and, 
inſenſibly enlarging, extends to the north above an hundred 
and fifty miles. This country was diſcovered'/' 99, 
by Henry Hudſon, that celebrated navigator, who, A. D. 4609. 
after having made vain attempts, under the ppaa 
tronage of the Dutch Eaſt India company, to diſcover a i 
north-weſt | paſſage, veered about to the ſouthward, and 
coaſted along the continent, in hopes of making ſome uſe-! 
ful diſcovery, that might prove a kind of indemnification to 
the ſociety for the truſt they had repoſed in him. He en- 
tered into a conſiderable river, to which he gave his name, 
and after reconnoitring the coaſt and, its inhabitants, 1e 
turned to Amſterdam, BA whence he ſailet. 
According to the European ſyſtem, this country ſhould” 
haye belonged to the Dutch. 15 was diſcovered by a man 
in their ſervice, who took poſſeſſion of it in their name, 
and gave up to them any perſonal right he miglit have in it. 
His being an Engliſhman did not, in the leaſt, invalidate 
theſe. incontrovertible titles. It muſt therefore have occa- 
ſioned great ſurpriſe, when James the' Firſt aſſerted his pre- 
tenſions to it, upon the principle that Hudſon was born his 
ſubject; as if any man's country was not that in which 


he. earns his ſubſiſtence. The king was ſo convinced of this. . + 


that he ſoon gave up the matter; and the re- . 
public ſent ſome perſons to lay the foundation A. P. us 
of the colony in a country which was to be 
called New . Every thing proſpered here; and this 
fortunate beginning ſeemed to promiſe great ſucceſs, when 
the country was expoſed to a ſtorm which it could notigoſ4? 
Jibb : forelee. %%» RM 7 ee | Mk, SEE 55 49 2 0 
c Fncland) which had not at that time thoſe intimate con- 
weden with Holland, that the ambition and ſucceſſes of 
quis the Fourteenth have given birth to ſince,; had long 
ſeen with a jealous eye the proſperity of a ſmall ſtate ig 
its neighbourhood, which, though but juſt formed) was 
already extending its flouriſhing trade to, all parts af the 
, 4 . 
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2 New York, pe 
world. She was ſecretly diſturbed at the thoughts of not 


being on an equality with a power to whom, in the na- 
ture of things, ſhe ought to have been greatly ſuperior. 
Her rivals in commerce and navigation, by their vigilance 
and ceconomy, ſuperſeded them in all the conſiderable man- 
kets of the univerſe, Every effort ſhe made to come in 


competition, turned either to her loſs or diſcredit, and ſhe 


was: obliged only to act a ſecondary part, while all the . - 
trade then known was reg centering itſelf in the re- 
public. AtTength, the natipn felt the diſgrace of her mer- 
_ chants, and. reſolved that what. they could not obtain by 
induſtry ſhould be ſecured to them by. force. Charles the 
Second, notwithſtanding his averſion for buſineſs, and his 
immoderate love of pleaſure, oagerly adopted a meaſure 


which gave him the proſpect of acquiring the riches of 


theſe diſtant regions, together with the maritime empire of 
Europe. His 6-4 more active and more enterprizing 
than himſelf, encouraged him in theſe diſpoſitions, and'the 
deliberation concluded with their ordering the Dutch ſhips 
to be attacked without any previous declaration of war. 
An Engliſh fleet appeared before New Belgia, in the 
month of Auguſt, with three thouſand men on board; and 
10 numerous a force precluding every idea, as well as every 
hope, of reſiſtance, the colony ſubmitted as ſoon as it was 
ſummoned. The conqueſt was ſecured to the Enghſh by 


the treaty of Breda; but it was again taken from them in 


1673, when the intrigues of France had found means to 
ſet theſe two maritime powers at variance, who for their 
mutual intereſts ought always to be friends. A ſecond 
treaty reſtored New Belgia to the Engliſh, who have re- 

mained in quiet poſſeſſion of it ever ſince, under the name 


1 


It took its name from the duke of Vork, to whom it was 
3 8 given by the king. As ſoon as he had recover- 
A. P. 1664. ed it, he governed it upon the ſame arbitrary 
| principles, which afterwards deprived him of 
the throne, His deputies, in whoſe hands were lodged 
powers of every wind; not contented with the exerciſe of 
ide public. 3 inſtituted themſelves arbitrators in all 
: 2 Gſputes. The country was then inhabited by Hol- 


Landers Who had preferred theſe plantations to their own 
Country, and by coloniſts who had come from New Eng- 
land. "Theſe people had been too long accuſtomed t 2 
berty, to ſubmit patiently fox any time to ſo arbitrary an 
adminiſtration. Every thing ſeemed tending either to an 

683 the colony 
V. 


inſurrection or an emigration, when in 1 
A 5 bk fs 


a Fw | * 
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was invited to chuſe repreſentatives to ſettle its form of go- 
vernment *. fn er OY Te Ol 
By. the conſtitution of the ſtate of New ©. 
Vork, lately eſtablaſhed, the ſupreme legiſla- A. D. 1777. 
tive power was veſted in two ſeparate and  _ 
diſtinct bodies of men; the one to be ealled, « The Aſſembly 
of the States of New York,” to conſiſt of ſeventy members 
annually choſen by ballot ; and the other, & The Senate of 
the State of New York;”” to conſiſt of twenty-four for four 
years, who together are to form the legiflature, and to 
meet once at leaſt, in every year, for the diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs. The ſupreme executive power is to be veſted in a 
governor, who is to continue in office three years, afliſted 
by four counſellors choſen by and from the ſenate. Every 
male inhabitant of full age, who ſhall poſſeſs a frechold'of 
the value of twenty pounds, or have rented a tenement of 
| the early value of torty ſhillings, and ſhall have paid taxes 
to the eſtate for fix months preceding the da ob election, 
4s entitled to vote for members of the aſſembly; but thoſe 


who vote for the governor, ang the members of the ſenate, 


are to be poſſeſſed of freeholds of the value of one hundred 
pounds. The delegates to the congreſs, ere, . 
are to be choſen; by ballot of the ſenate and aſſemblyryp. 
I) he city of New Vork is inhabited prinoipally by mer- 
chants, mechanics, ſhop-keepers, and tradeſmen, compoſed 
of almoſt all nations and religions. They are generally 
reſpectable in their ſeveral: profeſſions,” and ſuſtain the re- 
pPautation of honeſt, punCtual, fair dealers. The man 


N 1 and character of the inhabitants of every colony or 


in the richneſs and bril 


ate, will take their colouring in a greater or leſs degree, 
rom the. peculiar manners of the firit ſettlers. | It is much 
more natural for emigrants to a ſettlement to adopt the 
cuſtoms of the original inhabitants, than the contrary, even 
Ae e eee in a length of time, become 
he moſt, numerous: Hence it is that the neatneſs, parſt 
mony, and induſtry. of the Dutch were early imitated by the 
firſt Englith ſettlers in the province, and, until the reyolu- 
tion, formed a diſtinguiſhing trait in their provincial cha- 
raccter. It is ſtill diſcernible, though in a much leſs degree, 
and will probably continue viſible many years to come. 
New York is the gayeſt place in America, The ladies, 
. of their dreſs are not equalled 
in any city in the United States; not even in Charleſton, 
South Carolina, which has heretofore been called the cen- 
tre. of the Beau Monde, The ladies, however, are not ſolelyß 
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employed in attentions to dreſs. There are many who are 
ſtudious to add to their brilliant external accompliſhments, 


the more brillant and laſting accompliſhments of the mind. 


Nor have they been unſucceſsful ; for New. York can boaſt 
of great numbers of refined taſte, whoſe minds are highly 


improved, and whoſe converſation is as inviting as their 
perſonal charms. Tinctured with a Dutch education, they 
manage their families with good ceconomy and ſingular 


neatneſs, | 1 3 
The ſituation of New Vork, with reſpect to foreign 


markets, has decidedly the preference to any of the ſtates. 
It has, at all ſeaſons of the year, a ſhort and eafy accefs to 
the ocean, In our traffic with other po. ſays a na- 


tive of this ſtate, © the balance is almoſt conſtantly in our 
favour “.“ Their exports to the Weſt Indies are biſcuit, 
peas, Indian corn, apples, onions, boards, ſtaves, horſes, 


| ſheep, butter, cheeſe, pickled oyſters, beef mph in. k. But 
which no 
leſs than 677,700 buſhels were exported, be- 


wheat is the ſtaple commodity” of the Mate, '« 


A. P. 2775. ſides 2, 555 tons of bread, and 2,828 tons of 


FX] . 


the people, raiſed generally by ſubſcription, or by a tax 


upon the pews, except the Dutch churches in New York, 


Albany and Kingſton, which have large eſtates confirmed 


charter. 


New Jerſey is bounded on the eaſt by New York, on 


the weſt by Pennſylvania, on the north by Hudſon's river, 


and on the ſouth eaſt by the ocean, which waſhes its coaſts 


through an extent of 120 miles. The Swedes 


A. P. 1639. were the firſt Europeans who ſettled in this 
ah region. Neglected by theirown country, which 
was too weak to be able to extend its proteclion to them at 


fo great a diſtance, they were obliged, at the end of ſix- 


teen years, to ſurrender to the Dutch, who united this ac- 
quiſition to New Belgia. When the duke of York re- 

_ ceived the grant of the two countries, he ſeparated them, 
and divided the leaſt of them, called New Jerſey, between 
two of his favourites. Sir George Carteret and lord Berk- 
| * firſt -of whom had received the eaſtern, and the 


other the weſtern part of the province, ſolicited this vaſt 


territory with no other view but to put it up to ſale. Se- 
veral ſpeculative perſons, accordingly, bought large diſtricts 


Ry Smith's Hiſtory of New Vork. 


bo eſt India goods are received in re- 

turn for theſe articles. e = on Veg 
The miniſters of religion of every denomination in 
the ſtate, are ſupported by the voluntary contributions of 


Ee 
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| FP them at a o . price, which they divided and ſold again 
in ſmaller parcels, In the midſt of theſe ſubdiviſions, the 


colony became divided into two diſtinct provinces, each 


_ ſeparately governed 17 the heirs of the original proprie- 
tors. The exerciſe of this right growing at length incon- 


yenient, as indeed it was ill adapted to the firuation of a 
ſubject, they gave up their charter to the crown in 1702 


and from that time the two provinces became one. 


By the new charter of rights eſtabliſhed b * 


the provincial congreſs, the government of A. D. 1776. 


New Jerſey is now veſted in a governor, legiſlative coun- 
ci, and general aſſembly. The members of the legiſlative 
council are to be freehoſders, and worth at leaſt one thou- 


ſand pounds real and perſonal eſtate; and the members ot 


the general aſſembly to be worth five hundred pounds. Al 


inhabitants worth fifty pounds are entitled to vote for re- 


preſentatives in council and affembly, and for all other 
public officers. The elections of the governor, legillative 
council, and general aſſembly, are to be annual; the ga- 
vernor and lieutenant-governor to be cho en from and hy the 
general aſſembly and council. The judges of the ſupreme 
court are choſen. for {even years, and the officers of the 
executive power for tive years, RE. 
I This tate has all the varieties of ſoil from the worſt to 
the beſt kind It alſo emboſoms vaſt quantities of iron and 
copper ore. The iron ore is of two kinds; one is capa- 
ble of being manufactured into malleable iron, and is found 


in mountains and low barren grounds; the other, called 


bog ore, grows in rich bottoms, and yields iron of a hard 


brittle quality, and is commonly manufactured into hollow 


ware, and uſed ſometimes inſtead of ſtone in building. 


, 4 


Many circumſtances concur to render the manners of the 


people of this country various. The inhabitants are a col- 
leQionof Low Duteh, Germans, Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, and 


New Englanders, or their deſcendants. National attach-' 


ment and mutual convenience have generally induced theſe 
ſeveral kinds of people to ſettle together in a body; and, in 


this way, their peculiar national manners, cuſtoms and cha- 


racter, are ſtill preſerved, eſpecially among the lower claſs 
of the people, who have little ee with any but 

thoſe of their own nation. Religion, although its ten- 
dency be to unite people in thoſe things that are eſſential to 


happineſs, . occaſions wide differences as to manners, cuſ- 


Wy 5 By. 


„eme perhaps may be urpriſa to hear that ore grows ; but thar it 
does in fact grow is well known to many curious naturaliſts, who have 
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tons, and even character. The preſbyterian, the quaker, 
the epiſcopalian, the baptiſt, the German and Low Dutch 
calviniſt, the methodiſt and Moravian, have each their diſ- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtics, either in their worſhip, their 
n + ns name ent 
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Of Pennſylvania and the Progreſs of Population, Agriculture, + 
| and Manners in that State, TY 


IM humane and peaceable ſect of the friends or qua» + 
1 Hers, aroſe in England amidſt the confuſions of that 
bloody war which terminated in a monarch's e 
to the ſcaffold by his own ſubjects. The founder of it, 
George Fox, was of the lower claſs of the people; a man 
who had been formerly a mechanic, but whom a ſingular 
and contemplative turn of mind had induced to quit his pro- 
feſhon. In order to wean himſelf entirely from all earthly 
affections, he broke off all connections with his own fa- 
mily.; and for fear of being tempted to renew them, he de- 
termined 0 have no fixed abode, He often wandered alone 
in the woods without any. other amuſement but his bible, 
In time he even learned to go without that, when he thought 
he had acquired from it a degree of inſpiration ſimilar to 
that of the apoſtles and-the prophets. He then began to 
think of making proſelytes, in which he found no difficulty - 
m a country where the minds of all men where filled and 
diſturbed with enthuſiaſtic notions. He was, therefore, ſoon 
followed: by a multitude of diſciples, the novelty. and fingu- 
larity of whoſe opinions upon, incomprehenſible ſubjects 
could not fail of attracting and faſcinating allthoſe who were 
fond of the marvellous... The. firſt thing by which they 
caught the eye, was the ſimplicity of their dreſs, n-which 
there was mo gold or ſilver laces, no embroidery, laces, or 
ruffles, and from which they affected to baniſſi every thing 
that was ſuperfluous or unneceſſary, They would not ſuf- 
fer even a button in the hat, nor a plait in the coat, becauſe 
it was poſſible to do without them. Such an extraordinary 
contempt for eſtabliſhed modes reminded thoſe who adopted 
it, that it became them to be more virtuous than the reſt of 
Wo men from whom they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this exter, 
| nal modeſtly, All outward marks of deference, which = 
= 5 . | „ we 
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pride and tyrantiy of mankind exact from thoſe who are un- 


- 1 


able to refuſe them, were diſdained by the quakers, who diſ- 


elaimed the names of maſter and ſervant. They condemned 


all titles, as being tokens of pride in thoſe who claimed them, 


and as meanneſs in thoſe who beſtowed them. They did 
not allow to any perſon whatever the appellation of excellence 


or eminence, and ſo far they might be in the right; but they - 


refuſed to comply with thoſe reciprocal demonſtrations of 


reeſpect which we call politeneſs, and in this they were to 


blame. The name of friend, they ſaid, was not to be refuſ- 
ed by one chriſtian or citizen to another, but the ceremony 
of bowing they conſidered as ridiculous and troubleſome. 


To pull off the hat they held to be a want of reſpect to a 
man's ſelf, in order to thew it to others. They carried this 


idea fo far, that even the magiſtrates could not compel them 
to any external mark of reverence ; but they addreſſed 
both them and princes according to the ancient majeſty of 


language, in the ſecond perion and in the ſingular number. 


The auſterity of their morals ennobled the fingularity of 
| their manners. The uſe of arms, confidered in every light, 
appeared a crime to them. If it was to attack, it was vio- 
lating the laws of humanity; if to defend one's ſelf, it was 

breaking through thoſe of chriſtianity. Univerſal peace was 


the goſpel they had agreed to profeſs. If any one ſmote a 


quaker upon one cheek, he immediately preſented the other; 
if any one aſked him for his coat, he offered his wazſtcoat 


too. Nothing could engage thefe equitable men to demand 
more than the lawful price for their work; or to take leſs 
than what they demanded. ' An oath, even before a magiſ- 


trate, and in ſupport of a juſt cauſe, they deemed to be pro- 
fanation- of the name of God, in any of the wretched dif. 
putes that ariſe between weak and periſhable beings. The 


contempt they entertained for the outward forms of polite- 
_ neſs in civil life was changed into averſion for the ritual and 


ceremonial parts of religion. The looked upon churches 
merely as the oſtentatious edifices of prieſteraft, they conſi- 
dered the ſabbath as a pernicious ard idle inſtitution, and 


baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper as ridiculous ſymbols. For 


this reaſon they rejected all regular orders of clergy. Every 
one of the faithful they imagined received an immediate illu- 


mination from the Holy Ghoſt, which gave a character far 
ſuperior to that of the prieſthood. When they were aſſem- 

bled together, the firſt perſon who found himſelf inſpired 

_ aroſe, and imparted the lights he had received from heaven. 

Even women were often favoured with this gift of ſpeech, 


which they called the gift of prophecy; ſometimes many of 


theſe holy brethren ſpoke at the ſame time ; but much more 
+1 | OI | | 5 7 frequently 
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1 William Pens. 
frequently a profound ſilenct prevailed in ps | aſſemblies; 
The enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by their meditations anc 
diſcourſes excited ſuch a degree of ſenfibility in the nervous 
ſyſtem, that it threw them into convulſions, for which rea, 
fon they were called quakers. To have cured thieſe people 
in proceſs of time of their folly, nothing more was requi- 
ſite than to turn it into ridicule; but inſtead of this, perſecu- 
tion contributed to make it more general; While every. 
other new {ect met with encouragement; this was expoſed _ 
to every kind of puniſhment; imprifonments, whippings; 
Mllories, mad-houſes, were none of them thqught too terri- 
le for bigots, whoſe only crime was that of wanting to be 
virtuous and :eaſonable over much. The conftancy -with _ 
which they bore their ſufferings, at firſt excited compaſſion, 
and afterwards admiration for them, Even Cromwell, Who 
had been one of their moſt violent enemies, becauſe they 
uſed to infinuate themſelves into his camps, and diſſuade his 
ſoldiers from their profeſſion, gave them public marks of 
his eſteem. His policy exerted itſelf in endeavouring todraw 
them into his party, in order to conciliate to himſelf a higher 
degree of reſpect and conſideration; but they either eluded: 
his invitations or rejected them, and he afterwards confeſſed 
that this was the only religion which was not to be influenced 
by bavery. F 5 
Among the ſeveral perſons who oaſt a temporary luſtre 
on this fect, the only one who deſerves to be remembered by 
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poſterity, is William Penn. He was the ſon of an admiral, 
who had been fortunate enough to be equally diſtinguiſhed / 

by Cromwell, and the two Stuarts, who held the reins of go- 
vernment after him, This able ſeaman, more ſupple and 

more inſinuating than men of his profeſſion uſually, are, had 
made ſeveral conſiderable advances to government in the 
different expeditions in which he had been engaged. The 
misfortunes of the times had not admitted of the repayment 
of theſe loans during his life, and as affairs were not in 4 bet-, 
ter ſituation at his death, it was propoſed to his ſon, that in- 
ſtead of money, he ſhould accept of an immenſe territory. 
in America. It was a country, which, though long ſince 
diſcovered and ſurrounded b 5 colonies, had always 
been neglected. A fpirit of benevolence made him accept 
with pleaſure this kind of patrimony, which was ceded to 

him almoſt as a ſovereignty, and he determined to make it the 

abode of virtue, and the aſylum of the unfortunate. With 

| this generous deſign, towards the end of the 
A. P. 168 1. year, he ſet ſail! for his new poſſeſſions, which, 
from that time, took the name of Pennſylvania. . 

All che quakers were deſirous to follow him, in order 3 
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Miliam Penn. C 
avoid the perſecution raiſed againſ them by the clergy; on 
account of their not complying with the tithes and other ec- 


cleſiaſtical fees; but from prudential motives he declined. 


taking over any more than two thouſand. ca 
His arrival in the new. world was ſignalized by an act of 
equity, which 0 Bout adv and principles equally be- 
loved. Not thoroughly ſa 
his extenſ{rve territories, by the grant he had received of it 


from the Britim tiniſtry, he determined to make it his own 
property by purchaſing it of the natives. The price he gave 
to the ſavages is not known; but though ſome people accuſe . 
them of ſtupidity for conſenting to part with what they never 


* ? 


ought to have alienated upon any terms; yet Penn is not ſeſs 


entitled to the glory of having given an example of modera- 


tion and juſtice in America, which was never thought of 


before by the Europeans. He made himſelf as much as 
pooſſible a legal poſſeſſor of the territory, and by the uſe he 


made of it, ſupplied any deficiency there might be in the va- 
hdity of his title. The Americans entertained. as great an 


affection for his colony, as they had conceived an averſion 
for all thoſe which had been founded in their neighbourhood” 
without their conſent. From that time there aroſe a mu- 
tual confidence between the two people, founded upon good 
faith, which nothing has ever been able to ſhake. 
Penn's humanity could not be confined to the ſavages. 


only, it extended itſelf to all thoſe who were defirous of liv- 
ing under his laws. Senſible that the happineſs of the peo- 


ple depended upon the nature of the legiſlation, he founded 
his upon thoſe two firſt principles of public ſplendour and 
private felicity, liberty and property. The mind dwells 
with pleaſure on this part of modern hiſtory, and feels ſome 


| kind of compenſation for the diſguſt, horror, or melancholy, 


which the whole of it, but particularly the account of the 
European ſettlements in America, idpives. Hitherto we 
have only ſeen theſe barbarians depopulating the count 
* ns : 2 7 2 * . f : „„ ; 
before they took poſſeſſion. of it, and laying ever thing waſte 


before they cultivated. It is time to obſerve the dawnings 
of reaſon, happineſs, and humanity riſing from among the 

ruins of a hemiſphere, which {till reeks with the blood of 
all its people civilized as well as ſavage. This virtuous le- 


giſlator made toleration the baſis of his ſociety. He ad- 


mitted every man who acknowledged a God to the rights of 


a citizen, and made every chriſtian eligible to ſtate employ-' 


ments. But he left every one at liberty to invoke the Su- 
preme Being as he thought proper, and neither eſtabliſhed 


a reigning church in Pennſylvania, nor exacted contribu- 
tions for building places of public worſhip, nor compelled 


* * 


* 
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tisfied with the right given him to 


z 
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fits ſhould be annexed to his em it, e t ſach as 
were voluntarily granted; and that he ſhould have no au- 
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chief governor of the colony; but he ordained that no pro- 
is employment, except ſach as 


any perſon to attend them. Deſirous of immortalizing his 
name, he veſted in his family the right of nominating the 


thority without the concurrence of the deputies of the peo - 


le. All the citizens who had an intereſt in the law, by 
aving one in the object of it, were to be electors and might 


be choſen. To avoid as much as poſſible every kind of 


corruption, it was ordained that the repreſentatives ſhould 
be choſen by ſuffrages privately given. To eſtabliſh a, 
law, a plurality of voices was ſufficient; hut a majority of 


two thirds was neceſſary to ſettle a tax. Such a tax as this 
was certainly more like a free gift than a ſubſidy demanded 


by government; but was it poſhble to grant leis indulgences 


to men who were come ſo far in ſearch of peace? Such 


was the opinion of that real philoſopher Penn. 


* 


He gave a thouſand acres to all thoſe ho could afford 40 


pay twenty ſhillings for them. Every one who could not 
obtained for himſelf, his wife, each of his children above 
ſixteen years old, and each of his ſervants fifty acres of land, 


for tlie annual quit rent of about one penny per acre. To 


fix theſe properties for ever, he eſtabliſhed tribunals to main- 
tain the laws made for the preſervation of property. But it 
is not protecting the property of lands, to make thoſe who 


are in poſſeſſion of them purchaſe the degree of juſtice that 
. ſecures them: for in that caſe every individual is obliged to 


part with ſome of his property, in order to ſecure the reſt; 
and law, when protracted, exhauſts the very treaſures it/h 
preſerve, and the property it ſhould defend. Leſt any 


| ſhould be found whoſe intereſt it might be to encourage or 


prolong law-ſuits, he forbad under very ſtrict penalties. all 
thoſe who were engaged in the adminiſtration of juſtice, to 


receive any ſalary or gratification whatſoever. And further, 


every diſtriCt was obliged to chuſe three arbitrators, whoſe 


buſineſs it was to endeayour to prevent, and accommodate. 
any diſpute that might happen, before they were carried 


Into a court of juſtice. 


This attention to prevent law-ſuits ſprang from the defire 
of preventing crimes. All the laws, that they might have 


even in their very ſources, poverty and idleneſs. It was e- 


no vices to puniſh, were calculated to put a ſtop to them 


naCted that every child above twelve years old, ſhould be ob- 


| liged to learn a profeſſion, let his condition be what it would. 
1s regulation at the ſame time that it ſecured the poor man 
a ſubſiſtence, furniſhed the rich man with a reſource againſt 


every reverſe of fortune, preſerved the natural —_— of 
be %% ey | IL man 
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mankind, by es to every man's remembrance his ori- 
Fay 


ginal deſtination, labour, el | 
mind or of the body. Such primary inſtitutions would be 
neceſſarily productive of an excellent legillation; and ac-- 
cordingly the advantages of that eſtabliſhed by Penn, were 
manifeſted in the rapid and continued profperity of Penn- 
ſylvania, which, without either wars, conqueſts, ftruggles, 
or any of thoſe revolutions which attract the eye of the 
vulgar, ſoon excited the admiration of the whole univerſe. - 
Its neighbours, notwithſtanding their ſavage ſtate, were ſof- 
tened by the ſweetneſs of its manners; and diſtant nations, 
notwithſtanding their corruption, paid homage to its vir- 
tues. All were delighted to ſee thoſe heroic days of anti- 
quity realized, which European manners and laws Had 
long taught every one to conſider as entirely fabulous. 
Had William Penn been a native of Greece, he would 
hate had his ſtatue placed next to thoſe of Solon and Lycur- 
gus. His laws, founded on the ſolid baſes, of equity, ſtill 
maintain their force; and as a proof of their effects, it is 
only neceſſary to mention that land was lately granted at” 
twelve pounds an hundred acres; whereas the terms on 
which it was formerly granted, were at twenty pounds the 
thouſand acres, with one ſhilling quit rent for every hun- 
dred. Near Philadelphia; before the commencement of 
the war with the mother-country, land rented at twenty 
| ſhillings the acre, and even at ſeveral miles diſtance: from 
that city, ſold at twenty years purchaſe. . 5 ; 
Philadelphia is the capital, not only of this province, but 
of the United States. It is ſituated on the weſt bank of the. 
river Delaware, on an extenſive plain, about 118 miles 
from the ſea. The length of the city, from eaſt to weſt, that 
is from the Delaware to Schuylkill, upon the original plan 
of Mr. Penn, is 10, 300 fect, and the breadth from north to 
ſouth, is 4,837 feet. Not two fifths of the plot covered by the 
city charter is yet built. The inhabitants, however, have 
not confined themſelves within the original limits of the 
city, but have built north and ſouth along the Delaware, 
two miles in length. The longeſt ſtreet is Second-ſtreet, 
about 700 feet from Delaware river, and parallel to it. 
he circumference of that part of the city, which is built, 
if we include Kenſington on the north, and Southwark on 
the ſouth, may be about five miles. Market-ſtreet is 100 
fect wide, and runs the whole length of the city, from river 
to river. Near the middle, it is interſected at right angles 
by Broad-ſtreet, acroſs the city; and between Broad- 
ſtreet and the Schuylkill there are nine ſtreets equidi- 
ſtant from each other. Parallel to Market-ſtreet are eight 
"OL ME WG . other 


ich is that of labour, either of they | 
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other ſtreets, running eaſt and weſt from river to river, and 
interſecting the croſs ſireets atrightangles ; all theſe ſtrectsare 
30 feet wide, except Arch-ſteet, which is 65 feet wide. 
All the ſtreets which run northi and ſouth, except Broad- 
ſtreet, mentioned above, are 50 feet wide. There were 
four ſquares of eight acres each, one at each corner of 


the city, originally reſerved for public and common uſes. | 


And, in the center of the city, where Broad-ſtreet and Mar- 


ket-ſtreet interſect; each other, there is a ſquare of ten 
acres, reſerved in like manner to be planted. with rows of 
trees for public walks. The firſt ſtreet between Delaware 


river aiid the bank, 1s called Water-ſtreet. The next, on 


the top of the bank, is called Front-ſtreet ; and weſt of 
this the ſtreets are numbered, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. 
On the river Delaware, there are ſixteen public land- 


ings,” at the diſtance of four or five hundred feet from 
each other; and private wharfs ſafficient for 200 fail of 
ſea veſſels to unload at a time, as well as room to build 


any neceſſary number. This fine city was 


4 D. 1684. founded by the celebrated William Penn, who 


10. granted a charter, incorporating the town with 
- privilege of chooſing a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, 
priviiege 8 y O! g 


twelve commou- council men, a ſheriff and clerk.” | 
It was in Philadelphia that the general congreſs of Ame- 
rica met in September 1774; and their meetings continued 


to be chiefly held there, till the king's troops made them 


ſelves maſters of that city, on the 26th of September 1977. 


But in June 1778, the Britiſh troops retreated to New 


York, and Philadelphia again became the reſidence of the 

congreſs. In 1796, the repreſentatives of the freemen of 
Pennſylvania met in a general convention at Philadelphia, 
and ag reed upon the plan of a new. conſtitution or govern- 
ment for that _— 32 
wealth, or ſtate ot P 


after by an-affembly of the repreſentatives of the freemen, 


and a. preſident and council. That the ſupreme legiſlative | 


power ſhould be veſted in the houſe of repreſentatives. 
That the ſupreme executive power ſhonld be veſted in the 
preſident an- council of twelve. That every freeman of 
.twenty-one years of age, having reſided in P 


an elector; and that the ſons of freeholders, of twenty-one 
| ee of age, ſhould be entitled to vote, although they 
had not paid taxes. That the houſe of repreſentatives ſhould 
FConſiſt of perſons moſt noted for wiſdom and virtue, to be 
chotcn by the freeinen of every city and county of this 


com- 


Ihey determined that the common 
ennſylvania, ſhould be 1 here- 


| ennſylvania 
one year before the day o, election for repreſentatives, and 
paid public taxes during that time, ſhould enjoy the right of 


aw - 


Py 


ſupreme executive council of this , ſtate ſhould conſiſt of 
twelve perſons to be clioſen by the freemen of Philadelphia, 


and the ſeveral counties of Pennſylvania. That a preſident: 
and vice-preſident of this council, ſhould be choſen-annually; _ 
_ That the preſident, and, in his abſence, the vice-preſident, ' - 


with the council, five of whom are to be a quorum, 


ſhould have power to appoint judges, naval officers, judge 


of the ere attorney-genera', and other officers civil 


and military at the preſident ſhall be commander in 


425 
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chief of the forces of the ſtate, but ſhall-not command in 


perſon, except adviſed thereto by the council, and then only 


ſo long as the council ſhall approve. That all trials fhall 
be by jury; and that freedom of ſpeech, and of the preſs, 


ſhall not be reſtrained. That all perſons in public offices 


ſhould declare their belief in one God, the Creator, and Go- 
vernor of the Univerſe ; the rewarder of the. good, and the 
puniſher of wicked; and. alſo acknowledge the ſcriptures of 
the Old and New Teſtament to be given by divine inſpira- 


tion. A variety of other particulars were contained in this 


plan of government, particularly that the freemen and their 


ſons ſhould be trained and armed for the public defence, 
under ſuch regulations, reſtrictions, and exceptions, as the 


mn 


to the people the right 'of chooſing their colonel, | 
commiſſioned officers under that rank, in ſuch manner, 


general aſſembly ſhould by law direct, ear Jing always 


and as often as by the ſaid laws ſhould be directed. TWwũ0 1 


perſons alſo are to be choſen by ballot every year for each 


county and city, by the freemen, to be called“ The Council 
of Cenſors, who are to examine into the conduet of the 


Egiſlative and executive powers. 5 
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The inhabitants of Pennſylvania conſiſt of emigrants 


f 


from England, 9 75 Germany and Scotland. The 


friends and epiſcopalians are chiefly of Engliſh extraction, 


* and compoſe about one-third of the inhabitants, Induſtry, 
frugality, 2 in ſome inſtances on parſimony, en- 


terprize, a taſte and ability for improvements in mechanics, 


in manufactures, in agriculture, in commerce, and in the 
liberal ſciences; temperance, plainneſs and ſimplicity in 
dreſs and manners; pride and humility, in their extremes; 
inoffenſiveneſs and intrigue; in regard to religion, variety 
and harmony; liberality and its oppoſites, ſuperſtition and 


bigotry; and in politics an unhappy jargon: Such are the 
Ro thing traits in the Pennſylvanian character, 
The remarks of a ſenſible writer on the progreſs. of po- 
pulation, agriculture, manners and government of Pennſyl- 
vania, here deſerve our attention. The firſt ſettler in 
the woods is generally a man who has out-lived; his cre- 
dit or fortune in the cultivated parts of the ſtate. His 


time for mIgraung is in the month of April. His firſt ob- 
mall cabin of rough logs for himſelf and 


ject is to build a 


family. The floor of this cabin is of earth, the roof is of 


ſplit logs ; the. light is received through the door, and, in- 
Be inſtances, rough a ſmall window. made of greaſed 


o 


paper. A coarſer building adjoining this cabin afford a 


ſhelter to a cow, and a pair of poor horſes. The labour 


of ereCting theſe buildings is ſucceeded by felling the trees 


on a few acres of ground near his cabin; this is done by 


cutting a circle round the trees, two or three feet from the 
ground. The ground around theſe trees is then ploughed, 


and Indian corn planted in it. The ſeaſon for planting. 
this grain is about the 20th of May, It grows generally on 


new ground, with but little cultivation, and yields, in the 
month of October following, from 40 to 50. buſhels. per 
acre, After the firſt of September it affords a good deal 
of nouriſhment to his family, in its green or unripe ſtate, 


in the form of what is called roaſting ears. His family - 


is fed, during the ſummer, by a ſmall quantity of grain, 
which he carries with him, and by fiſh and game. His cows 


and horſes ſecd upon wild graſs, or the ſucculent twigs of 
the woods. For the firſt year he endures a great deal. of 
Je 


diſtreſs from hunger, cold, and a variety of acci 


- 


ntal cauſes, 


- . 8 , * . . 
a ſtrong tincture of their manners. His exertions, While 
they continue, are violent; but they are ſucceeded by lon 


and hunting. He loves ſpirituous liquors, and he eats, 


drinks 


| but he ſeldom complains or ſinks under them. As he 
lives in the neighbourhood of the Indians, he ſoon acquires, 


intervals oß reſt. His pleaſures conſilt | chiefly in fiſhing. 
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Arinks and ſleeps in dirt and rags in his little cabin; In his 


intercourſe with the world he manifeſts all the arts which 


Characterize the Indians of America. In this ſituation 


he paſſes two or three years. In proportion as population 

increaſes around him, he becomes uneaſy and diſſatisfied. 
Formerly his cattle ranged at large, but now kis neighbours 
call upon him to confine them within the fences, to pre- 


vent their treſpaſſing upon their fields of grain. Formerly 
he fed his family with wild animals, but theſe, which fly 


from the face of man, now ceaſe to afford him an eaſy 
ſubſiſtence, and he is compelled to raiſe domeſtic animals 
for the ſupport of his family. Above all, he revolts againſt 
the operation of laws. He cannot bear to ſurrender up 
a ſingle natural right for all the benefits of government ; 


and therefore he abandons his little ſettlement, and ſeeks a 


retreat in the woods, where he again ſubmits to all the 


toils which have been mentioned. There are inſtances of 


many men who have broken ground on bare creation, not 


leſs than four different times in this way, in different and 
more advanced parts of the ſtate. It has been remarked. 


that the flight of this claſs of people is always increaſed'by 
the preaching of the goſpel. This will not ſurpriſe us, 


when we conſider how oppoſite its precepts are to their 


licentious manner of living. If the firſt ſettler was the 


owner of the ſpot of land which he began-to cultivate, he 


ſells it at a conſiderable profit to his ſueceſſor; but if (as 


is oftener the caſe) he was a tenant to ſome ſuch landholder, 


he abandons it in debt; however, the ſmall improvements 
he leaves behind him, generally make it an object of im- 


mediate demand to a ſecond ſpecies of ſettler. 


This ſpecies of ſettler is generally a man of ſome | 905 — 


perty ; he pays one third or one fourth part in caſh for his 
plantation, which conſiſts of three or four hundred acres, 
and the reſt by inſtalments. © The firſt object of this ele 
is to build an addition to his cabin. This is done 
hewed logs ; and as faw-mills generally follow ſettlements, 
his are made of boards. This houſe his divided by twofloors, 
on each of which are two rooms; under the whole is a 
cellar walled with ſtone, The cabin ſerves as a kitchen to 
this houſe. His next abject is to clear a little meadow- 
ground, and plant an orchard of two or three hundred ap- 
ple trees. His ſtable is likewiſe enlarged, and, in the 
courſe of a year or two, he builds a _ log barn; the 
roof of which is commonly thatched with rye ſtraw; he 
moreover, increaſes the quantity of his arable land; and, 
inſtead - of cultivating Indian corn alone, he raiſes alſo 
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. wheat and rye: the latter is cultivated chiefly for the pur- 
poſe of being diſtilled into whiſkey. „„ 
The third ſpecies of ſettler is commonly, a man of property 
and good character; ſometimes he is the ſon of a wealthy 
farmer, in one of the interior and ancient countries of the 
ſtate. His firſt object is to convert every ſpot of ground, 
| cover which he is able to draw water, into meadow ; and 
Eo where-this cannot be done; he ſelects the moſt fertile ſpots 
on the farm, and devotes them, by, manure, to that purpoſe.“ 
His fences ure every where repaired, ſo as to ſecure his 
gr ain from his ooẽn and his neighbour's, cattle; (3 He. in- 
creaſes the number of the articles of his cultivation, and 
inſtead of raiſing corn, wheat, and rye alone, he raiſes oats, 
buck- heat “, and ſpelts. Near his houſe, he allots an - 
_ - acre or two of ground for a garden, on which he raiſes a 
large quantity of cabbage and potatqes. His newly cleared 
fields afford him every year a large increaſe! of turnips. 

Over the ſpring which ſupplies him with water, he builds a 
milk houſe. He likewiſe adds to the number and improves 
the quality of his fruit tres. His ſons, work by his fide 

all the year, and his wife and daughters forſake the dairy 
and the ſpinning wheel, to ſhare with him in the toils of 
harveſt. The. laſt object of his induſtry is, to build a dwell- 
ing-houſe ; which is generally of ſtone. It is large, con- 
venient, and filled with uſeful and ſubſtantial furniture. 
The horſes and cattle of this ſpecies of ſettler, bear marks 
in their ſtrength, fat, and fruitfulneſs, of their being plen- 
tifully fed and carefully kept. His table abounds with a 
variety of the beſt proviſions ; his very kitchen flows with 
milk. and honey; beer, cyder, and wine, are the uſual 
drinks of his family. The greateſt part of the clothing of 
his family is manufactured by his wife and daughters. In 

proportion as he increaſes in wealth, he values the protec- 
tion of laws: hence he punctually pays his taxes towards 
the ſupport of government. Schools and churches likewiſe, 

as the means gf promoting order and happineſs in ſociety, 

_ derive a due ſupport from him for benevolence and public 
ſpirit, as to theſe objects, are the natural offspring of aſſlu- 
ence and independence. Of this claſs of ſettlers are two 
thirds of the farmers of Pennſylvania ; theſe are the men 
to whom Pennſylvania owes her ancient fame and conſe- 

quence. If they poſſcſs leſs refinement than their ſouthern 
neighbours, who cultivate their lands with flaves, they 
poſſeſs more republican virtue. It was from the farms cul» 
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fivated by theſe men, that the American and French ar- 
mies were fed chiefly with bread rg the late revolution, 
and it was from the produce of theſe farms, that thoſe mil- 
lions of dollars were obtained from the Havanna after the 
year 1780, which laid the foundation of the bank of North 
America, and which fed and cloathed the American army, 
till the eie of n;: , ̃76;ũ,ßr 
From a review of the three different ſpecies of ſettlers, it 
appears, that there are certain regular ſtages which mark 
the progreſs from ſavage to civilzed life. The firſt ſet- 
tler is nearly related to an Indian in his manners: In the 
ſecond, the Indian manners are more diluted; It is inthe 
third ſpecies of ſettlers only, that we behold civilization 
f ee” a 5 uy . 4 » in. ME = 'Þ, »o.- 
completed. It is to the third ſpecies of ſettlers only, chat it is 
proper to apply the term of farmerrrtt. 
The unoccupied lands are ſold by the ſtate for about ſix 
guineas, rnctaſive of all charges, per hundred acres. But 
as moſt of the lands that are ſeitled, are procured from per- 
ſons who had purchaſed them from the ſtate, they ate fuld 
to the firſt ſettler for a much higher price. The quality of 
the ſoil, its vicinity to mills, court-houſes places of worthip, 
and nävigable Water; the diſtance of land carriage to the 
ſea- ports of Philadelphia or Baltimore; and tie nature of the 
roads, all influence the price of land to the firſt ſettler. The 
quantity of cleared land, and the nature of the improve- 
ments, added to all the above circumſtances, influence the 
price of farms to the ſecond and third ſettlers. Hence the 
price of land to the firſt ſettler is from a quarter of a guinea 
to two guinęas per acre; and the price of farms is from one 
Luinea to ten guineas per acre; to the ſecond and third ſet- 
tlers, according as the land is varied by the before mentioned 
circumſtances, When the firſt ſettler is unable to purchiate, 
he often takes a tract of land for ſeven years on a leaſe; and 
contracts, inſtead of paying a rent in caſh, to clear fifty 
acres of land, to build a log cabin, and a barn, and to plant 
an orchard on it, This tract, after the expiration of this 
leaſe, fells or rents for a conſiderable profi. 
In the mode of extending population and agriculture, 
above defcribed, Wwe behold a new ſpecies of war. The 
third ſettler may be viewed as a conqueror. The weapons 
with which he. atchieves his conqueſts, are the implements 
of huftbandry; and the virtues which direct them, are induſ- 
and ceconoiny. Idleneſs, extravagance and ignorance, fly 
before him. Happy would it be tor mankind, if the kings 
of Europe would . this mode of extending their territo- 
ries; it would ſoon put an end to the dreadful gonneCtion, 
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56 ©. 2 Religious Denominations. | 


EZ 


which has exiſted in every age, between war and poverty, 


between conqueſt and deſolation“.“ 


— x . 


Okthe great variety of religious denominations in Pennſyl- 


vania, the gyakers are the moſt numerous. The true appel- 
lation of heſe people is friends: that of quakers was early 


late war, {ome of their number, contrary. to that article of 
their faith, which forbids them ta fight in any caſe whatever, 


thought it their duty to take up arms in defence of their coun- 


try. This laid the foundation of a ſeceſſton from their 
brethren, and they now form a ſeparate congregation. in 
Philadelphia, by the name of the «reſiſting of fighting 
quakers.” Next to the quakers, the Preſbytcrians are the 
moſt numerous. | 


The proteſtant epiſcopal church of New N 
A. D. 1785. 


irginia and South-Carolina, met in conven- 
| tion gt Philadelphia, and reviſed the book of 
; — ä — i 2 . TY 
common prayer, and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and 
other rites and ceremonies, and publiſhed and propoſed the 
book, thus reviſed, for the uſe of the church. This revi- 
ſion was made in part, in order to render the liturgy con- 


berality- and their patriotiſm. In Pennſylvania and the 


ſouthern ſtates, this reviſed book is pretty generally uſed by 
the epiſcopal churches. In New York and New, Jerſey 


it has not been adopted. 


* 


There are upwards 


1787, as was alſo the ſecond Calviniſtical miniſter. The 


And unjuſtly given them by way of contempt. During the 


0 


ſiſtent with the American revolution, and the conſtitutions | 


f ſixty miniſters ofthe Lutheran and 
Calviniſt religion, who are of German extraction, now in 
this ſtate; all of whom have one or more congregations under 
their care; and many of them preachin . and extenſive 
Churches: and yet the firſt Lutheran miniſter, who ar- 
rived in Pennſylvania about forty years ago, was alive in 


Lutherans do not differ, in any thing eſſential, from the 


_ epiſcopalians; nor do the Calviniſts from the Preſbyterians. 
The Moravians are of German extraction. 14 
themſelves the United Brethren of the ns x epiſcopal 
church. They are called Moravians, becau | 
tlers in the Engliſh dominions were chiefly emigrants. "Theſe 


hey call 
e the firſt ſet- 


were the remnant and genuine deſcendants of the church of 
the ancient United Brethren, eſtabliſhed in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, as early as the year 1456. About the middle of the 
laſt century, they left their native country, fo avoid perſe- 


_ * Letterfrom a citizen of Philadelphia to his friend in England. | 


4 cution, 


! *. 1 Uſeful: Inventions, | 57 
cution, and to enjoy liberty of conſcience, and the free ex- | 
erciſe of the religion of their forefathers. They were re- 
ceived in Saxony, and other proteſtant dominions, and were 
encouraged to ſettle among them, and were joined by many 
ſerious people of other denominations. They adhere tothe 
Auguſtine confeſſion of faith, which was drawn up by the 
proteſtant divines at the time of the reformation in Germany, 
in the year 1530, and preſented at the diet of the empire. at 
Augſburg; and which, at that time, contained the doctriaal 
ſyſtem of all the eftablithed proteſtant churches. They re- 
tain the diſcipline of their ancient church, and, make. uſe 
of epiſcopal ordination, which has been handed down to 
them in a direct line of ſucceſſion for more than three hun- 
 dred years*, ä 


Fo 


/ c on a 
Pennſylvania has given birth to many »ſeful inventions. 


Among others are the following: A new 1nodel of the pla- 
netary world, by Mr. Rittenhouſe, commonly called an 
___ orrery; a quadrant, by Mr. Godfrey, called by the plagiary 
name of Hadley's quadrant; a ſteam boat, ſo contre d, 
as that by the alfiſtance of ſteam, operating on certain ma- 
chinery within the boat, it moves with conſiderable rapi- 
dity againſt the ſtream, without the aid of hands. Meſfrs. 
Fitch and Rainſay contend with, each other for the honour 
of this invention. A new printing preſs, lately invented and 
conſtructed in Philadelphia, worked by one perſon alone, 
who performs three-fourths as much work in a day, as twe 
perſons at a common preſs. Beſides theſe there haye been 
invented many manufacturin machines, ler caring; Pu 
ning, winnowing, &Cc: ck perform an immenſe deal of 
work with very Pale manual aflitancet, £4. i ooo.: - 
here are three remarkable grottos or caves in this ſtate ; 
one near Carliſle, in Cumberland county; one in the town- 
ſhip of Durham, in Bucks county; and the other at Swe- 
tara, in Lancaſter county. Of the two former there are no 
particular deſcriptions. The latter is on the eaſt bank of 
Swetara river, about two miles above its confluence with 
the Suſquehannah. Its entrance is ſpacious, and deſcends 
ſo much as that the ſurface of the river is rather higher than 
the bottom of the cave. The vault of this cave is of ſolid lime 
ſtone rock, perhaps twenty feet thick. It contains ſeve- 
ral apartments, ſome of which are very high and ſpacious. 
The water is inceſſantly percolating through the roof, and 
falls in drops to the bottom of the cave. Theſe drops petrit * 
as they fall, and have gradually formed ſolid pillars a 5+ 


* Crantz's Hiſtory of the United Brethren's Church. 
+ Morſe, EL 
appear 


= . 


appear as ſupports to the roof. Thirty 8 ago there 
' were ten ſuch pillars, each ſix inches in diameter, and ſix 
feet high; all ſo ranged that the place they encloſed reſem- 
bled a ſanctuary in a Roman church. No royal throne 
ever exhibited more grandeur than this luſus nature, The 
reſemblances of ſeveral monuments are found indented in 
the walls on the ſides of the cave, which appear like the 
tombs of departed heroes. Suſpended from the roof is 
4 the bell, (which 5 then a ſtone projected 
in an unuſual form) ſo called from the ſound that it occa- 
ſions when ſtruck, which is ſimilar to that of a bell. Some 
of the ſtalactites are of a colour ee e e e others 
reſemble loaf ſugar; but their beauty is much defaced by 
the country people. The water, which percolates through 
the roof, fo much of it as is not petrified in its courſe, runs 
down the declivity, and is both pleaſant and wholeſome to 
drink. There are ſeveral holes in the bottom of tlie cave, 
deſcending perpendicularly, perhaps into an abyſs below, 
which render it dangerous to walk without a light. At the 
end of the cave is a pretty brook, which, after a ſhort courſe, # 
loſes itſelf among the rocks. Beyond this breok is an out- 
let from the caye by a very narrow aperture. Through 
this the vapours continually paſs outwards with a ſtrong 
current of air, and aſcend, reſembling, at night, the fmoke 
of a furnace. Part of theſe vapours and fogs appear, on 
aſcending, to be condenſed at the liead of this great alembic, 
and the more volatile parts to be carried off, through the 
aperture communicatiag with the exterior air before men- 
tioned, by 3 in its paflage 
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Of Virginia and Maryland.” . 


ls is the firſt country which the Engliſh planted in 

1 America. We derived our right, not only to this, but 
to all our other ſettlements, from the diſcovery of Sebaſtian 
Cabot, who, in 1497, firſt made the northern continent of 
America, in the ſervice of Henry VII. of England. No 
attempts, however, were made to ſettle, it till the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. It was then fir Walter Raleigh, a man 


court, and got toget 


5 39 


of the moſt enterpiſing genius of any in that age, applied to 
| — 9 a company which was compoſed 
of ſeveral perſons of. diſtinction, and ſeveral eminent mer- 
chants, who agreed to open a trade, and ſettle a colony in 
that part of the world, which, in honor of queen El:za- 
| beth, he called Virginia, Towards the cloſe of the ſix- 
teenth century, ſeveral attempts were made for ſettling this 
colony, before any proved ſucceſsful. The three firſt com- 
| Cane wh He into Virginia, periſhed through hunger. / 
and diſeaſes, or were cut off by the Indians. The fourth 
was reduced almoſt to the ſame ſituation; and being dwins 
dled to a feeble remainder, had ſet ſail for Eugland in de- 
fpair of living in ſuch an uncultivated country, inhabited by 
ſuch hoſtile and warlike ſavages. But in the mouth of 
Cheſapeak bay they were met with lord Delaware, with a 
ſquadron loaded with proviſions, and with every ching ne- 
cCeſſary for their relief and defence. At his perſuaſion they 
returned: by his advice, his prudence, and winning beha- 
viour, the internal government of the colony was ſettled, 
and its defence provided for. This nobieman, whohad ac- 


cepted the government from the nobleſt motives was com- 


8 by the decayed ſtate of his health, to return into 
Ingland. He left behind him, however, his ſon as doputy.; 
with ſir Thomas Gates, fir George Summers, the ho- 
nourable George Pierey, and Mr, Newport for his council. 
By them James-Town, the firſt town built by the Eng- 
liſh in the New. World, was erected. + ns 
The colony. continued to! flouriſh, and che true ſources - 
of its wealth eee to be diſcovered and improved. The 
fir ſt ſettlers, like tlioſe of Maryland, were generally perſons 
of conſideration and diſtinction. It remained a ſteady al- 
ly to the royal party, during the tronbles of great Britain. 
Many of the cavaliers, in danger at home, took refuge 
here; and under the government of fir William Berbley, 
held out for the crown, until the parliament, rather by ftra- 
tagem than f.rce, reduced them. ' Aﬀter the reſtoration 
there is nothing very intereſting in the hiſtory ot this pro- 
vince, Soon after this time, a young gentleman, named 
Bacon, a lawyer, availed himſell of ſome diſcontents in the 
colony, on account of reſtraints in trade, became very po- 
pular, and put every thing in confuſion. His natural death. 
neee reſtored peace and unanimity ; and the inhabitants 
of Virginia ceaſed to deſtroy th:mielves. 
The government of this province was not at firſt adapted 
to the principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, and to the 
enjoyment of that liberty to which a ſuhject of Great Bri- 
zan thinks himſelf entitled in every part of the globe. It 
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Honcurable, an N 
of peers in the Britiſh conſtintion. The lower houſe was 


EE» Virginia. 


Was governed by a governor and council, appointed by the 
king of Great Britain. As the inhabitants increaſed, the 


inconveniency of this form became more grievous; and a 


new branch was added to the conſtitution, by which the 


people, who had formerly no influence, were allowed to 
_ elect their repreſentatives from each county, into which 


this country is divided, with privileges reſembling thoſe of 


the repreſentatives of the commons of England. Thus 
two houſes, the upper and lower houle of aſſembly, were 


formed. The upper houſe, which was before called the 
council, remained on its former footing ; its members were 
appointed, during pleaſure, by the crown ; they were ſtyled 

7 anſwered, in ſome meaſure, to the houſe 


the guardian of the people's liberty. Andthus, with a go- 
vernor repreſenting the king, an upper and lower houſe of 
aſſembly, this government bore a ſtriking reſemblance to 
our own. When any bill had paſſed the two houſes, it 


came before the governor, who gave his aſſent or negative 


as he thought proper. It now acquired the force of a lzw, 


until it was tranſmitted to 18 , and his majeſty's plea- 


ſure known on that ſubject. The upper houſe of aſſembly 


acted not only as a part of the legiſlature, but alſo as a 
| gt vu; ogg to the governor, without whoſe concurrence 
he could do nothing of moment; it ſometimes acted as a 
court of Chancery. The preſent government of this pro- 


vince, as ſettled in convention at Witiamſ- 


A. P. 1776. burg, is, that the legiſlature, executive and 


| judiciary departments be ſeparate and diſtinct ; 


and that the houſe of delegates be choſen annually by the 


freeholders, 


In this country, one may travel an hundred miles with- 


out meeting with a hill. In ſummer the heats are exceſhve, 
though not without refreſhing breezes from the ſ 


n ea. The 
weather is changeable, and the change is ſudden and vio- 


lent. To a warm day there ſometimes ſucceeds ſuch an in- 
tenſe cold in the evening, as to freeze over the largeſt ri- 
vers. Towards the ſea ſhore and the banks of the rivers, 


the ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of a dark rich mould, which, 


without manure, returns plentifully whatever is committed 
0 it. The variety and perfection of the vegetable produc- 
tions are aſtoniſhing. The foreſts are covered with all 


ſorts of loſty trees; and no underwood or buſhes grow 


beneath; ſo that the people travel with eaſe on horſeback, 
under a fine ſhade to defend them from the ſun ; the plains 


are enamelled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs. of the 


richeſt colours and moſt fragrant ſcent, Silk grows ſpon- 


_ taneous 


ing, e or taking 
e 


Of s ;, 


_ taneouſly in many places, the fibres of which are ſtrong as 


hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly the ſnake- 
root and the ginſeng 'of the Chineſe, are here in great 


plenty. Tire is no ſort of grain but might be cultivated 1 5 


to advantage. The inhabitants, however, are ſo en- 
groſſed with the culture of the? tobacco- plant, which is 
Poe of a ſuperior _ to what any other country 


affords, that they think, if corn, ſufficient for their ſup- 


port, can be reared, they do enough in this way. 


Tobacco is a ſharp cauſtic, which has been formerly of 
great repute, and is {till uſed in medicine. Every one is 
acquainted with the 3 conſumption of it, by chew- 

Hüff. It was dil... 1B 


covered by the Spaniards, who found it firſt A.D. 1520. 


in the Jucatan, a large peninſula in theo _ | 
gulf of Mexico, from whence it was carried into the 
neighbouring iſlands. © Soon after, the uſe of it be- 


eame a matter of diſpute among the learned, which 


the ignorant alſo took a part in; and thus tobacco ac- 
quired ſome reputation. By degrees, faſhion and cuſtom 


have greatly extended its conſumption, in all parts of the 


known world. It is at preſent cultivated with more or leſs 


ſucceſs in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and ſeveral parts of Ame- 
rica. The ſtem of this plant is 9 hairy, and viſcous; 
its leaves are thick, flabby, and of a pale green colour. They 
are larger at the bottom than at the ſummit of the plant. 


It requires a binding ſoil, but rich, even, and deep, and not 
too much expoſgd to inundations. A virgin ſoil is very fit 
tor this vegetable, which requires a great deal of moiſture. 


The ſeeds of the tobacco are ſown upon beds. When it 
has grown to the height of two inches, and has got at I-aft 
half a dozen leaves, it is generally pulled up in damp wea- 


ther, and tranſplanted with great care into a well pre- 
. pared ſoil, where the plants are placed at the diſtance of 
| three feet from each other. When they are put into the 


ground with theſe precautions, their leaves do not ſuffer 
the leaſt injury ; and all their vigour is renewed in four and 


twenty hours. The cultivation of tobacco requires con- 


tinual attention. The: weeds which grow round it muſt 


be plucked up; the head of it muſt be cut off when it is 


two feet and a half from the ground, to prevent it from 


growing too high; it muſt be ſtripped of all ſprouting ſuck- 


ers; the leaves which grow too near the bottom of the 
ſtem, thoſe that are in the leaſt inclined to decay, and 


thoſe which the inſects have touched, muſt all be picked 


off, and their number reduced to eight or ten at. moſt, 


One induſtrious man is able to take care of two thouſa nd five 


hundred 


[4 


Ox 5 | Em 7 
bundred plants. which ought to yield one thouſand weight 

of tobacco. It is left about four months in the ground. 
As it advances to maturity, the pleaſant and lively green 

colour of its leaves is changed into a darker hve; the leaves 
are alſo curved, the ſcent of them grows ſtronger, and ex- 
tends to a great diſtance. The plant is then ripe and muſt be 
cut. The plants, when collected, are laid in heaps upon 
the ſame ground that produced them, where they are left 


to exude only ſor one night. The next day they are laid - 


up in warcheufes, conſtructed in ſuch a manner that the 
air may have free acceſs to them on all ſides, They are 
left ſeparately ſuſpended ſor ſuch a time as is neceſſary to dry 
them vane? By They are then ſpread upon hurdles, and 
well covered over, where they ferment for a week or two. 
At laſt they are ſtripped of their leaves, which. are either 
put into bartels, or made into rolls, The other methods 
of preparing the plant, which vary according to the differ- 
ent taſtes of the ſeveral nations that uſe it, have nothing to 
do with its cultivation. Of all the countries in which to- 
bacco has been planted, there is none where it has an- 
{wered ſo well as in Virginia and Maryland. As it was 
the only occupation of the firſt planters, they often culti- 
rated much more than they could find a fale for. hey 
were then obliged to ſtop the growth-of the plaſtations in- 
Virginia, and to burn a certain number of plants in every 
plantation throughout Maryland. But, in proceſs of time, 
the uſe of this herb became ſo general that they have been 
obliged to increaſe the number both of the whites/and blacks 
who were employed in preparing it. At preſent cach of 
| the pfovinces furniſhes nearly an equal quantity. That of 
Virginia, which is the mildeſt, the moſt perfumed, and the 
deareſt, is conſumed in England and in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. That of Maryland 1s fitter for the northern 
«climates on account of its cheapneſs, and even its coarſe- 
1.efs, which makes it adapted to leſs delicate organs. 5 
Virginia has produced ſome men of great abilities, who 
were very active in effecting the late important revolution 
in America. Her political and military character will rank 
emong the f.ſt in the page of hiſtory. But it is to be ob- 
lerved that this character has been obtained for the Virgi- 
nians by a few eminent men, who have taken the lead in all 
their public tranſactions, and who, in ſhort, govern Vir- 
- ginia ; for the great body of the people do not concern 
themſelves with politics; ſo that their government, though 
Tominally republican, is, in fact, oligarchal or ariſtocrati- 
cal, The climate and external appearakce of the country, 


9 


Character the Virginians. | 63 
ſays a ſenfible traveller *, conſpire to make them indolent, 
eaſy, and good-natured ; extremely fond of ſocicty, and 
much given to convivial pleaſures, in conſequence of this 
they ſeldom ſhow any ſpirit of enterprize, or expoſe them- 
ſelves. willingly to, fatigue. Their authority over their 
ſlaves renders them vain and imperious, and entire ſtangers 
to that elegance of ſentiment, which is ſo peculiarly cha- 
racteriſtic of refined and poliſhed nations. Their igno- 
rance of mankind and of learning, expoſed them to many 
errors and prejudices, eſpecially in regard to Indians and 
negroes, whom they ſcarcely conſider as of the human ſpe- 

_cies ; ſo that it is almoſt impoſſible, in caſes of violence, or 

even murder, committed upon thoſe unhappy people by any  * 
of the planters, to have the delinquents brought to juſtice; 
for either the grand jury refuſe to find the bill, or the 
petit-jury bring in their verdict, not guilty. The young 
men, generally ſpeaking, are'gambiers, cock-fighters, and 
horſe-zockies. To hear them converſe, you would imagine 
that the. grand point of all ſcience was properly to fix a. 
gaff, and touch, with dexterity, the tail of a cock, while 
nin combat. He who won the laſt match, the laſt game, 
or the laſt horſe-race, aſſumes the airs of a hero or Ger- 
man potentate. The ingenuity of a Locke, or the diſco- 
veries of a Newton, are confidered as inanitely inferior to 
the accompliſhments of him who knows when to ſhoulder. 

a blind cock, or ſtart a fleet horſe. A ſpirit for literary 
inquiries, if not altogether confined to a-tew, is, among the 
body of the people, evidently ſubordinate to a ſpirit of 
gaming and barbarous ſports. At almoſt every tavern or 

ordinary on the public road, there is a billiard table, a 
back-gammon table, cards, and other implements for varius 
games. To thefe public houſes, the gambling gentry in 
the neighbourhood reſort to kill time, which hangs 'heavily- 
upon them; and at this buſineſs they are extremely expert, 
having been accuſtomed to it from their earlieſt youth. 
The paſſion for cock- fighting, a diverſion not only inhu- 

manly barbarous, but infinitely beneath the dignity of a. 
man of ſenſe, is ſo predominant, that they even advertiſe 
their matches in the public newſpapers. This diſſipation. 
of manners is the fruit of indolence and luxury, which are 
the fruit of the African ſlavery. | 

Though an entire tolera:ion was allowed to all religions 
in this country, there were, before the commencement of the 
civil war, few difſenters from the church of England. 
Ths biſhop of London uſed to ſend over a ſuperintend- 


* Burnaby. EE „„ 
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ant to inſpect the characters of cler men who lived com- 


fortably here (a prieſt to each pariſh) with about 1001. 

per annum paid in tobacco. Here is alſo a college found- 
ed by king William, called William and TY college, 

who gave 200l. towards it, and 20,000 acres of land, with 
power to purchaſe and hold lands to the value of 2000l, 
a year, and a duty of one penny per pound on all tobacco 
exported to the other plantations. © There is a preſident, 
ſix profeſſors, and other officers, who are named by the 
governors or viſitors. The honourable Mr. Boyle made a 
very large donation to the college for the education of In- 
dian children. The preibyterian denomination of Chriſ- 
tians is the moſt numerous in this province, for though tlie 

firſt ſettlers were Epiſcopalians, yet, through the indolence 


of the clergy, two-thirds of the people had become diſſen- 


ters at the commencement of the late revolution. - 
It ſeems. as if all the provinces of North America were 


| planted from motives cf religion. Maryland, like thoſe 


we have formerly deſcribed, owes its ſettlement to religious 
conſiderations. When the accuſation of being favourable 
to popery had alienated the minds of the people from that 
weak and unfortunate prince, Charles the Firſt, he was 
obliged to give the Catholics up to the rigour of the laws 


enacted agaihſt them by Henry the Eighth. Theſe cir- 


cumſtances induced lord Baltimore to ſeck an aſylum in 
Virginia, where he might be mdulged in a liberty of con- 
ſcience. As he found there no toleration for an excluſive 


pee of faith, which was itſelf intolerant, he formed the 


ſign of:a new ſyſtem for that uninhabited part of the 
the country which lay between the river Potowmack and 
Pennſylvania. His death, which happened {ſoon after he 
had obtained powers from the crown 2 peopling this land, 
put a ſtop to the project for that time; but it was reſumed 
e from the ſame religious motives by his ſon: 
A. D. 1633. This young nobleman left England with two 
hundred Roman Catholics, moſt of them of 


good families. Fhe education they bad received, the cauſe 


of religion, for which they left their country, and the for- 
tune which their leader promiſed them, prevented thoſe diſ- 
turbances which are but too common in infant ſettlements. 


The neighbouring ſavages, won by mildnefs and acts of 


beneficence, concurred with eagerneſs to aſſiſt the new co- 


loniſts in forming their ſettlement. With this unexpected 


help, theſe fortunat? perſons, attached to each other by the 
ſame principles of rcligion, and directed by the prudent 
council of their chief, applied themſelves unanimouſly to 


every kind of uſeful labour: the view of the peace and hap- 


pineſs 


* 


* 1 
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pineſs they enſoyed invited amon 
who were either perſecuted for the ſame religion, or for 
different opinions. The Catholics of Maryland gave up 
at length the intolerant principles, of which they themſelves 


had been the victims, after having firſt ſet the example of 
them, and opened the doors of their colony to all "TeRs of 85 


what religious principles ſoever. Baltimore alſo granted 
the moſt extenſive civil liberty to every ſtranger who choſe 
to purchaſe lands in his new colony, the government of 
which was modelled upon that of the mother country. 
'Theſe wiſe precautions, however, did not ſecure the go- 
vernor, at the time of the ſubverſion of the monarchy, 
from loſing all the rights and conceſſions that he had ob- 
tained. * Deprived of his poſſeſſions by Cromwell, he was 
| reſtored to them by Charles the Second; after which they 
were again diſputed with him. Though he ws perfectly 
clear from any reproach of mal-adminiftration, and much at- 
tached to the intereſts of the Stuarts, yet he had the morti- 
fication of finding the legality of his charter attacked under 
the arbitrary reign of James the Second, and of bein 
obliged to maintain an action at law for the juridiction of 


a province which had been ceded to him by the crown, and | 
which he himſelf had peopled. This prince, whoſe misfor- 
tune it had Ed been not to diſtinguiſh his friends from 


his foes, and who had alfs the ridiculous pride to think, 


that regal authority was ſufficient to juſtify every act of 


violence, was preparing, a ſecond time, to deprive Balti- 
more, of what had been given him by the two kings, his 
father and his brother; when he was himſelf removed from 
the throne, which he was ſo unfit to fill, [The ſucceſſor of 

this weak deſpotic prince terminated this conteſt, which had 
ariſen before his acceſſion to the crown, in a*manner wor- 


N a number of men 


thy of his political character. He left the Baltimores in 


peooſſeſſion of their revenues, but deprived them of their au- 


7 


thority, which, however, they alſo recovered upon becom- 
ing members of the church of England. 


The government of this country exactly reſembled that in 


Virginia, except that the governor was appointed byf the 
- proprietor, and only confirmed by the crown. The cuſ- 


toms too were reſerved to the crown, and the officers belong - 


ing to them were independent of the government of the pro- 


vince. At length, as the proteſtants became far more nu- 


merous, they excluded the papiſts from all offices of traſt 

and power, and even adopted the penal laws of England 

againſt them. The church of England was by law eſta- 
| bliſhed here, and the clergy were paid in tobacco: a tax 
for this purpoſe was annually levied, and every male white 
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s Maryland, 


perſon above the age of ſixteen was obliged to pay forty 


pounds of tobacco; or if he raiſed no tabacco, he muſt take 


an oath that he did not, and pay the value in caſh ; diflenting 
clergymen were not exempted. But ſince the civil war, by 

the declaration of rights and the conſtitution. 
A. D. 1776. agreed to in the convention of delegates at An- 
5 napolis, the legiſlature is now to conſiſt of two 
diſtinct branches, tlie ſenate and the houſe of delegates; the 


latter to be annually choſen, viva voce, by the freeholders in 
each county. All perſons appointed to any office of profit 
or truſt, are to ſubſcribe a declaration of their belief in the 
_ Chriſtian religion. 5 = 


* 


Ihe inhabitants of Maryland, except in populous towns, 
live on their plantations, often ſeveral miles diſtant from 
each other.” To an inhabitant of the middle, and eſpecially 


of the eaſtern ſtates, which are very populous, they ap- 
pcar to live very retired and unſocial lives. The effects of 


this comparative ſolitude are viſible in the countenances, 
as well as in the manners and dreſs of the country people. 
You obſerve very little of that chearful ſprightlineſs of look 


and action which is the invarible and genuine offspring of 


ſocial intercourſe. Nor do you find that attention paid to 
dreſs, which is common, and which decency and propriety 
have rendered neceſſary, among people wha are liable to re- 
ceive company almoſt every, day. Unaccuſtomed, in a 
| 3 meaſure, to theſe frequent and friendly viſits, they often 
1uffer a negligence in their dreſs which borders on ſlovenli- 


neſs. There is apparently a diſconſolate wildneſs in their 
countenances, aud an indolence and inactivity, in their 


whole behaviour, which are evideutly the effects of ſolitude 
and flavery. As the negroes perform all the manual labour, 


their maſters are left to ſaunter away life in floth, and too 
often in ignorance. Theſe obſervations, however, muſt in 
_ juſtice be limited to the people in the country, and to thoſe 


particularly, whoſe poverty or parſimony prevents their 
ſpending a part of their time in populous towns, or other- 


wiſe mingling with the world. And with theſe limitations 
they will equally apply to all the ſouthern ſtates. The inha- 
bitants of the populous towns, and thofe from the country 
- who have intercourſe with them, are in their manners and 
cuſtoms like the people of the other ſtates in like ſituations. 


That pride which grows on {lavery,-and is habitual to thoſe 


who, from their infancy, are taught to believe and. to feel 


their ſuperiority, is a viſible characteriſtic of the inhabi- 
tants of Maryland. But with this characteriſtic we muſt | 
not fail to connect that of hoſpitality to-ſtrangers, which is 
equally univerſal and obvious, and is, perhaps, in part, the 
„„ N offspring 
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offspring of it. The inhabitants are made up of various na- 
tions of many different religious ſentiments; few general : 


obſervations, therefore, of a characteriſtical kind will apply 


"SOM SE: v.18 
6. Of Nath and South Carolina. ps 


A AROLINA was. diſcovered by the Spaniards, ſoon 
| after the firſt expeditions into the New world; but as 
they found no gold there to ſatisfy their avarice, they paid 
no attention to it. Admiral Coligny, with more prudence 
and ability; opened an aſylum there to the induſtry of the 
French proteſtants; but the fanaticiſm that purſned them 
ſoon deſtroyed all their hopes, which were totally loſt in the 
murder of that Jul humane, and En e man, Some 
Engliſh ſucceeded them towards the end of the 16th century: 
who, by an unaccountable caprice, were induced to aban= 
don this fertile region; in order to go and cultivate a more | 
unfertile ſoil, in a leſs agreeable climate. There was not 1 
a ſingle European remaining in Carolina, when the lords ; 
Berkeley, Clarendon, Albemarle, Craven and Aſhley; 
ſir George Carteret, fir William Berkeley, and 1 
ſir William Colleton obtained from Charles II. A. D. 1663. 
a grant of that fine country. The plan of go- . 
| vernment for this new colony was drawn up by the famous 
| Locke. A philoſopher, who was a friend to mankind, and 
to that moderation and juſtice which ought to be the rule 
of their actions, conld not find better means to oppoſe the | 
prevalence of fanaticiſm, than by an unlimited toleration in 
matters of religion; but not daring openly to attack the pre- 
judices of his time, which were as much the effect of the 
virtues as of the crimes of the age, he endeayoured, at leaſt, 
to reconcile them, if poſſible, with a principle of reaſon and 
humanity, The wild inhabitants of America, ſaid he, 
have no idea of a revelation; it would, therefore, be the 
height of extravagance to make them ſuffer for their 1gno- 
rance. The different ſects of Chriſtians, who might come 
to people the colony, would, without doubt, expect a li- 
berty of conſcience there, which prieſts and princes refuſe 
them in Europe: nor * or Pagans be rejected on 
ff.. 1 nl 
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| account. of a blindneſs, which lenity and perſuaſion might 
contribute to remove. Such was Mr. Lock's reaſoning 
with men prejudiced and influenced by opinions, which no 
one had hitherto taken the liberty to call in queſtion. Di- 
ſted with tlie troubles and misfortunes which the different 
yſtems of religion had given birth to in Europe, they readily 


acquieſced in the arguments he propoſed to them. They 


admitted toleration in the ſame manner as intolerance 1s re- 
ceived, without examining into the merits of it. "The only 
reſtriction laid upon this ſaving principle was, that every 
perſon, claiming the protection of that ſettlement, ſhould, 
at the age of ſeventeen, regiſter himſelf in ſome particular 
communion. The Engliſh philoſopher was not ſo favour- 
able to civil liberty. Whether it were, that thoſe, who had fix- 
ed upon him to trace out a plan of government, had reſtrain- 
ed his views, as will be the caſe of every writer, who em- 
ploys his pen for great men, or miniſters; or whether Locke, 
being more of a metaphyſician than a ſtateſman, purſued 
philoſophy only in thoſe tracts which had been opened by 
1 and Leibnitz; it is certain that the ſame man; 
who had diſſipated and deſtroyed ſo many errors in his the- 
ory concerning the origin of ideas, made but very fecble and 
uncertain advances in the path of legiſlation “. 
The code of Carolina, by a ſingularity not to be account- 
ed for in an Engliſhman and a philoſopher, gave to the eight 
proprietors, who founded the Fadetent, and to their heirs, 
not only all the rights of a monarch, but likewiſe all the 
powers of legiſlation. The court, which was compoſed of 
this ſovereign body, and was called the Palatine Court, was 
inveſted with the right of nominating to all employments 
and dignities, and even with that of conferring nobility ; but 
with new and unprecedented titles. For inſtance, they were 
to create, in each county, two Caciques, each of whom 
was to be poſſeſſed of twenty-four thouſand acres of land 
and a Landgrave, who was to have four-ſcore ond = 
The perions on whom theſe. honours ſhouid be beſtowed, 
were to compoſe the upper houſe; and their poſſeſſions were 
made unalienable; a circumſtance totally inconſiſtent with 
good policy. They had only the right of farming or letting 
out a third part of them at the moſt for the term of three 
lives. The lower houſe was compoſed of the deputies from 
the ſeveral counties and towns. The number * 
ſentative body was to be increaſed in proportion as the co- 
lony grew more populous. No tenant was to pay more 
than about one ſhilling, per acre; and even this rent was 
_ redeemable. All the inhabitants, however, both ſlaves and 
freemen, were under a obligation to take up arms upon tha 
| N Abbe Raynah 5 
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firſt order they ſhould receive from the Palatine court. It 
was not long before the defects of a conſtitution, in whick | 
the powers of the ſtate were ſo unequally divided, began to 
be diſcerned. The proprietory lords, influenced by deſpo- 
tic principles, uſed every endeavour to eſtabliſh an arbitrary 
government. On the other hand, the coloniſts, who were 
not ignorant of the general rights of mankind, exerted them - 
ſelves with equal zeal te avoid ſervitude. From this ſtrug- 
gle of oppoſite intereſts aroſe an inevitable confuſion, Which 
put a ſtop to ee uſeful exertion of induſtry. The. 
whole province, diſtracted with quarrels, diflentions, and 
tumult, was rendered incapable of making any progrels, 


though great improvements had been expected from 


the peculiar advantages of its ſituation, Nor were theſe 
evils ſufficient to call for a redreſs, which was only to ariſe 
from the exceſs to which they were carried. 
Granville, who, as the oldeſt of the proprietors, A. D. 1705+ 
was ſole governor of the colony, formed the 
reſolution of obliging all the non-conformilts, who were 
two-thirds of the people, to embrace the forms of worſhi 
_ eſtabliſhed in England. This act of violence, though rod 
avowed, and rejected by the mother country, inflamed the 
minds of the people. While this animoſity was ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing, the province was attacked by ſeveral bands of ſavages, 
driven to deſpair by a continual courſe of the moſt atroci- 
ous inſolence and injuſtice. Theſe unfortunate wretches 
were all conquered and put to the ſword; but the courage 
and vigour, which this war revived in the breaſts of the co- 
lonifts, was the prelude to the fall of their oppreſſors. Thoſe 
tyrants having refuſed to contribute to the expences of an ex- 
pedition, the immediate benefits of which they claimed to 
themſelves, were all expecting Carteret, who „ 
ſtill preſerved one- eighth of the country, ſtripped K. P. 2778. 
of their prerogatives, which they had only made | 


an ill uſe of. They received, however, 23, 62 5l. oy Mie, bag e 
the go; . 


compenſation. From this time, the crown reſum 
vernment, and in order to give the colony a foretaſte of its 
moderation, gave it the ſame conſtitution as the reſt. It was 
likewiſe divided into two ſeparate governments, under the 
names of North and South Carolina, in order to faciliate 
the adminiſtration of it. It is from this happy period, that 
the proſperity of this great province is to be dated. N 
Morth- Carolina, on the ſea-coaſt, is a level country, of 
Which a great porportion is covered with foreſts. About 
fixty miles from the ſea, it riſes into hills and mountains. 
Newbern, Edenton, Wilmington, Halifax and Hillſbo- 
rough, have each in their 2 been conſidered as e 
e ty "T0 
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of the fate. At preſent they have no capital. The 
convention which met to conſider the new conſtitution, 
fixed on a place in Wake county to be the ſeat of govern- 
ment, but the town is not yet built. The North Carolini- 
ans are moſtly planters, and live from half a mile to three 
or four miles from cach other, on their plantations. © They 
have little intercourſe with ſtrangers, and a natural fondnets 
for ſociety, which induce them to be hoſpitable to travellers. 
In the lower diſtricts the inhabitants have very few places 
” for public and weekly worſhip of any kind; and theſe few, . 
being deſtitute of miniſters, are ſuffered to ftand neglected. 
The ſabbath of courſe, which, in moſt civilized countries, 
is profeſſionally and externally, at leaſt, regarded as hol 
time, and which, conſidered merely in a civil view, is an 
excellent eſtabliſhment for the promotion of cleanlineſs, 
friendſhip, harmony, and all the ſocial virtues, is here ge- 
netally diſregarded, or diſtinguiſhed by the convivial viſit- 
ings of the white inhabitants, and the poly diverſions of the 
negroes. The general topic, of converſation among the 
men, when . the bottle, and occurences of the day 
do not intervene, are negroes, the prices of indigo, rice, to- 
bacco, &c. They appear to have as little taſte for the ſci- 
ences as for religion. Political enquiries and philaſophical 
diſquiſitions, are attended to by a few men of genius and in- 
duſtry, but are too laborious for the indolent minds of the 
people at large. Leſs attention and reſpect are paid to the 
women here, than in thoſe parts of the United States where 
the inhabitants have made greater progreſs in the arts of ct- 
vilized life. Indeed, it is a truth, confirmed by obſervation, 
that in proportion to the advancement of civilization, in the 
fame proportion will reſpect for the women be increaſed; fo 
that the progreſs of civilization in countries, in ſtates, in 
towns, and in families, may be marked by the degree of at- 
tention which is paid by huſbands to their wives, and by the 
Young men to the young women. Temperance and in- 
duſtry arc not to be reckoned among the virtues of the North 
Carolinians. The time which they waſte in drinking, 
idling, and gambling, leaves them but very little oppor- 
tunity to improve their plantations or their minds. The 
improvement of the former is left to their overſeers and ne- 
| 5 805 the improvement of the latter is too often neglected. 
Mere the time, which is thus waſted, ſpent in cultivating 
the ſoil, and in treaſuring up knowledge, they might be 
both wealthy and learned; for they have à productive coun- 
try, and are by no means deſtitute of genius. 
By the conſtitution of this ſtate, which was ratified in 
December, 1776, all legiſlative authority is veſted in two | 
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iſtinct branches, both dependent on the people, viz. a ſenate 
and houſe of commons, which, when convened for buſineſs, 
are ſtyled the General Aſſembly, u. 

In Sout h- Carolina, the vegetation of every kind of plant 


is incredibly quick. The climate and foil have ſome- 


thing in them ſo kindly, that the latter, when left to itſelf, 


naturally throws out an immenſe quantity of flowers and 
| flowering ſhrubs. All the European plants arrive at per- 
fection here beyond that in which their native country af- 
fords them. At an hundred miles diſtance from Charles 
Town, the foil is of a prodigious fertility, fitted for every” 
_ purpoſe of human life, nor can any thing be imagined more 
pleaſant to the eye than the variegated diſpoſition of the 
back country. Here the air 1s pure and wholeſome, and 
the ſummer heat much more temperate than in the flat ſandy 
coaſt. Both the Carolinas produce quantities of honey, of 
which they make excellent ſpirits, and mead as good as Ma- 
laga ſack. Of all theſe, the three great ſtaple commodities 
at preſent are, indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. 
Nothing ſurpriſes an European more at firſt ſight, than the 


ſize of the trees here, as well as in Virginia and other Ame- 


rican countries. Their trunks, are often from fifty to ſeventy . 


feet high, without a branch or limb; and frequently above 


thirty-lix feet in circumference. Of theſe trunks when 


hollowed, the people of Charles-Town, as well as the 


Indians, make canoes, which ſerve to tranſport proviſions 
and other goods from place to place; and ſome of thein are 


ſo large, that they will carry thirty or forty barrels of pitch, 
though formed of one entire piece of timber. Of theſe are 
likewiſe made curious pleaſure boats. 5 | 


; Charleſton is the only conſiderable town in South Caro- 


lina. It is ſituäted on the tongue of land which is formed 


by the confluence of Aſhley and Cooper-rivers, which are 


large and navigable, Theſe rivers mingle their waters im- 


mediately below the town, and form a ſpacious and conve- 


nient harbour, which communicates ith the ocean at Sul- 
livan's Iſland, ſeven miles ſouth eaſt of the town: The 


land on which the town is built is flat and low, and the water 
brackith and unwholeſome. The inhabitants are obliged to 
raiſe. banks of earth as barriers to defend themſelves againſt 


the higher floods of the ſea. The ftreets from eaſt to welt 
extend from river to. river, and running in a ſtraight line, 

not only open beautiful proſpeCts each way, but afford ex- 

cellent opportunities, by means of ſubterranean drains, for 

removing all nuiſances and 8. the city clean and 

healthy. "Theſe ſtreets are interſecte 

right angles, and throw the town into a number of {quares, 
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with dwelling-houſes in front, and office-houſes, and litdcle 
gardens behind. "The houſes which have been lately built, 
are brick, with tiled roofs. Some of the buildings in Charleſ-. 
ton are elegant, and moſt of them axe neat, airy, and 
well furniſhed. The public buildings are an exchange, 
ſtate houſe, armoury, poor houſe, two large churches Ba 
epiſcopalians, two tor congregationaliſts or independents, 
one for Scotch Preſbyterians, two for the Baptiſts, one for 
the German Lutherans, one for the methodiſts, one for 
French proteſtants ; beſides a meeting-houſe for quakers, 
and two Jewiſh ſynagogues, one for the Portugueſe, the 
other for the German Jews, „„ 55 
The Jews in Charleſton, among other peculiarities in 
burying their dead, have this: after the funeral dirge is 
ſung, and juſt before the corpſe is depoſited in the grave, the 
coffin is opened, and a ſmall bag of earth, taken from the 
ave, is carefully put under the head of the deceaſed ; then 
ome powder, ſaid to be earth brought from Jeruſalem and 
carefully kept for this purpoſe, is taken and put upon the 
eyes of the corpſe, in token of their remembrance of the 
holy land; and of their expectation of returning thither in 
God's appointed time. — . 
There is no peculiarity in the manners of the generalit7 
of the inhabitants of this ſtate, except what ariſes from the 
miſchievous influence of ſlavery; and, in this indeed, they 
do not differ from the inhabitants of the ſouthern ſtates. 
Slavery, by exempting great numbers from the neceſſities | 
of labour, leads to luxury, diſſipation, and extravagance. 
The abſolute eee e is exerciſed over their flaves, 
too much fayours a haughty, ſupercilious behaviour. The 
Carolinians, ſooner arrive at maturity, both in their bodies 
and minds, than the natives of colder climates. They poſ-. 
ſeſs a natural quickneſs and vivacity of genius ſuperior to 
the inhabitants of the north; but too generally want that 
enterpriſe and perſervance, which are nee” oe for the 
higheſt attainment in den and ſciences. They have, in- 
deed, few motives tod enterprize. Inhabiting a fertile 
country, which, by the labour of the ſlaves, produces plen- 
titully, and creates affluence in a climate which fayours in- 
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dulgence, caſe, and a diſpoſition for convivial pleaſures, they - 
too generally reſt contented with barely knowledge als 
to tranſact tne common affairs of life, , -  _ _. 


Hunting is the moſt faſhionable amuſement in this 
ſtate. At this the country gentlemen are extremely ex- 
pert, and with ſurpriſing dexterity purſue their game through 

the woods. Theatrical exhibitions have been prohibited 

in Charleſton. Gaming of all kinds is more difcounted - 
„„ ) 8 nanced 


8 


: n =» 73 
nanced among faſhionable people 7 this, than in e 
the ſouthern ſtates. Twice a year, ſtatedly, a claſs of 
ſportive gentlemen, in this and the neighbauring ſtates, have 
their horſe-races. Bets of ten and fifteen hundred guineas 
are ſametimes laid on theſe occaſionnsns. 
GBentlemen of fortune, before the late war, ſent their ſons 
to Europe for education. Since that time they have gene- 

rally ſent them to the middle and northern ſtates, I hoſe 
ho have been at this expence injeducating their ſons, have 
been but comparatively few in number, ſo e literature 
of the ſtate is at a low ebb. Since the peace, however, it 
has begun to flouriſh ; and there are now ſeveral eminent 
5 not only in Charleſton, but in other parts f 
he te Mo we | 8 
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FAAROLINA and Spaniſh Florida are ſeparated from 
each other by a great tract of land, which extends 
ole hundred and twenty miles from thence to the Apalachian 
mountains, and whoſe boundaries to the north and ſouth 
are the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha. The Engliſh 
miniſtry had been long deſirous of erecting a colony on this 
tract of country, that was conſidered as dependent upon Ca- 
rolina. One of thoſe inſtances of benevolence, which li- 
berty, the ſ2urce of every patriotic virtue, readers more 
frequent in England than in any other country, ferved to 
determine the yiews of government with regard to this 
place. A rich and humane citzzen, at his death, left the 
whole of his eſtate to ſet at liberty ſuch inſolvent debtors 
as were detained in priſon by their creditors, Prudential 
reaſons of policy concurred in the performance of this will 
dictated by humanity ; and the government gave orders, 
that fuch unhappy priſoners as were releaſed, ſhould be. 
tranſplanted into that deſert country, which was now in- 
| tended to be peopled. It was named Georgia, in honour of. 
the reigning ſovereign. This inſtance. of feſpect, the more 
pleaſing as it was not the effect of flattery ; and the execu- 
tion of a deſign of ſo much real advantage to the ſtate, were 


entirely the work of the nation.” The parliament added 
ten thouſand pounds to the eſtate left by the will of the 


| 
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citizen; and a voluntary ſubſcription produced a much 
more conſiderable ſum. General Oglethorpe, a man who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Houſe of Commons by his 
taſte for great deſigns, by his zeal for his country, and his 
paſſion for glory, was fixed upon to direct theſe public fi- 
nances, and to carry into execution ſo excellent a project. 
Pefirous of maintaining the reputation he had acquired, he 
himſelf choſe to conduct the firſt coloniſts that were ſent to 
Georgia; where he arrived in January 1733, and fixed his 
people on a ſpot ten miles diſtant from the ſea, in an agree- 
able and fertile place on the banks of the Savannah. This 
Tifing ſettlement was called Savannah from the name of the 
river; and inconſiderable as it was in its infant ſtate, it was, 
however, to become the capital of a flouriſhing colony. Tt 
conſiſted at firſt of no more than one Lander perſons, but 
before the end of the year, the number was increaſed to 
fix hundred and eighteen; of whom one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven had emigrated: at their own expence. Three 
hundred men, and one hundred and thirteen women, one 
hundred and twelve lads, and eighty-three girls, formed the 
beginning of this new population, and the hopes of a nu- 
maaerous poſterity, This ſettlement was in- 
A. D. 1735. crea'ed by the arrival of ſome Scotch High- 
 Ianders. Their national courage induced them 
to accept an cſtabliſhment offered them upon the borders of 
the Alatamaha, to defend the colony, if neceſſary, againſt 
the attacks of the neighbouring Spaniards, Here they 
built the towns of Darien and Frederica, and ſeveral of 
their countrymen came over to ſettle among them, 8Þ_ 
In the {ame year, a great number of proteſtants driven out 
of Sattzburg by a fanatical prieſt, embarked for Georgia 
to enjoy peace and liberty of conſcience. At firit they ft ; 
tled on a ſpot uſt above that of the infant colony; but they 
afterwards choſe to be at a greater diſtance, and to go as 
far down as the mouth of the Savannah, where they built 
a town, called Ebenezer. Some Switzers followed the ex- 
ample of theſe wiſe Saltzburghers, though they had not, 
like them, been perſecuted. They alſo ſettled on the banks 
of the Savannah ; but at the diſtance of four and thirty 
miles from the Germans. Their colony, conſiſting of an 
hundred habitation, was named Purytbury, from Pury, 
their founder, who having been. at the expence of their ſet- 
tlement, was deſervedly choſen their chief, in teſtimony of 
their gratitude to him. In theſe four or five colonies, ſome 
men were found more inclined to trade than agriculture. 
Theſe, therefore, ſeparated from the reſt, in order to build 
the city Auguſta, two hundred and thirty miles diſtant 2 | 
Spe rat © „„ 1 tha 
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the ocean. The goodneſs of the ſoil, though excellent in 
itſelf, was not the motive of their fixing upon this ſituation ; 
but they were induced to it by the facility it afforded them 
of carrying on the peltry trade with the ſavages. Their 
project was fo ſucceſsful, that as early as the year 1739, 
fix hundred pæople were employed in this commerce. c 
ſale of theſe ſkins was with much greater facility carried 
'on, from the circumſtance of the Savannah admitting the 
large't ſhips to fail upon it as far as the walls of Au- 
guita. . „ | | TE FOR 
| 2 The mother-country ought, one would imagine, to have 
formed great expectations from a colony, where ſhe had 
ſent near fiye thouſand men, and laid out 65,000l, excluſive 
of the voluntary contributions that had been raiſed by zea- 
lous patriots. . But, to her great ſurpriſe, ſhe received in- 
formation, in 1741, that there remained ſcarce a ſixth part 
of that numerous colony ſent to Georgia ; who, being now 
totally diſcouraged, ſeemed only deſirous to fix in a more 
favourable ſituation. . The reaſons of theſe calamities 
were inquired into and diſcovered. The colony, even in its 
infancy, brought forth the ſeeds of its decay. The go- 
vernment, together with the property of Georgia, had beea 
ceded to individuals. The example of Carolina; ought to 
| have prevented this imprudent ſcheme ; but nations any more 
than individuals, do not learn inſtruction from their paſt miſ- 
Conduct. An enlightened government, though checked by the 
_ watchful eye 35 the people, is not always able to uard 
againſt every abuſe of its confidence, The Engliſh mi- 
niſtry, though zealoully attached to the common welfare, 
ſacrificed the public intereſt to the rapacious views of inte- 
reſted individuals. The firſt uſe that the proprietors of 
Georgia made of the unlimited power they were inveſted 
with, was to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of legiſlation, that made them 
entirely maſters, not only of the police, 1 finances 
of the country, but even of the lives and eſtates of its inha- 
bitants. Ex ery ſpecies of right Was withdrawn from the 
people, who are the original poſſeſſors of them all. Obe- 
dience was required of 1 people, though contrary to their 
_ Intereſt and knowledge; and it was conſidered here, as in 
other countries, as their duty and their fate. As great in- 
conveniences had been found to ariſe in other colonies from 
large poſſeſſions, it was thought proper in Georgia to allow 
each family only fifty acres of land; which they were not 
permitted to mortgage, or even to diſpoſe of by will to their 
female ifſue. This laſt regulation of making only the 
male iſſue capable of inheritance was ſoon aboliſhed ; but 
there {till remained too many obſtacles to excite a —_ | 
| | . A 8 
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of emulation. It ſeldom happens that a man reſolves to 
leave his country, but upon the proſpect of ſome great ad- 


vantage that works ſtrongly upon his imagination. All 


— ” 


limits, therefore, preſcribed to his induſtry, are fo many 


checks which prevent him from engaging in any project. 
The boundaries aſſigned to eve of | 1 

rily have produced this bad effect. Several other errors 
ſtill affected the e plan of this country, and pre- 


antation muſt neceſſa- 


vented its increaſe. he taxes impoſed upon the moſt fer- 
tile of the Engliſh colonies, were very inconſiderable, and 
even theſe were not levied till the ſettlements acquired ſome - 

degree of vigour and proſperity, From its infant ſtate, 


Georgia had been ſubjected to the fines of a feudal govern- 


ment, with which it had been as it were fettered. The 


revenue raiſed by this kind of ſervice increaſed prodigiouſly + 
in proportion as the colony extended itſelf. The founders 


of it, blinded by a ſpirit of avidity, did not perceive, that 


the ſmalleſt duty impoſed upon the trade of a populous and 
flouriſhing province, would much ſooner enrich them, than 
the largeſt fines laid upon a barren and uncultivated coun- 

To this ſpecies of oppreſſion was added another, which, 


however incredible it may appear, might ariſe from a ſpi- 


rit of henevolence. The Sn of Georgia were not 


allowed the uſe of ſlaves. | | 
nies having been eſtabliſhed without their aſſiſtance, it was 
thought that a country deſtined to be the bulwark of thoſe 


arolina and ſome other colo- 


American poſſeſſions, ought not to be peopled by a ſet of 
faves, who could not be in the leaſt intereſted in the de. 
fence of their oppreſſors. But it was not at the ſame time 
foreſecn, that coloniſts, who were leſs favoured by their 


mother-country than their neighbours, who were ſituated 


in a country leſs ſuſceptible of tillage, and in a hotter cli- 
mate, would want health and ſpirit to undertake à cultiva- 
tion that required greater encouragement. - The indolence, 


which ſo many obſtacles gave riſe to, found a further ex- 


enſe, in another prohibition that had been impoſed. . The 
diſturbances produced by the uſe of ſpirituous liquors over 


all the continent of North America, induced the founders 


of Georgia to forbid the importation of rum. This pro- 
hibition, though well intended, deprived the coloniſts of the _ 
only liquor that could correct the bad qualities of the was 
ters of the country, which were generally unwholeſome ; 


And of the only means they had to reſtore the waſte of 


dy and ſpirits that mult be the conſequence of inceſ- 
ſant labour. Beſides this, it prevented their commerce with 
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tie Antilles, as they could not go thither to batter their 
wood, corn, and cattle, that ought to have been their moſt 
valuable commodiries in return for the rum of thoſe lands. 
The mother. country, at length, perceived how much theſe 
defects in the political regulations and inſtitutions had pre- 
vented the increaſe of the colony, and freed them from the 
reſtraints they had before been clogged with. The govern- 
ment of Georgia was ſettled upon the ſame principles as 
that which had rendered Carolina ſo flouriſhing ; and in- 
ſtead of being dependent. on a few individuals, became one 
of the national poſſeſſions, From the time _ 5 
_ Georgia became a royal government, till the A. D. 2752. 
peace of Paris, in 1763, ſhe ſtruggled under . 
many difficulties, ariſing from the want of credit, from 
friends, and the frequent moleſtations of enemies. The 


good effects of the peace were ſenſibly felt in the province ot 


Georgia. From this time it began to flouriſh under the fa- 
therly care of governor Wright. To form a judgment of 
the rapid growth of the colony, we need only attend to its 
In the year 1763, the exports of Georgia confiſted of 
7, 500 barrels of rice, 9,633 pounds of indigo, 1, 2 50 buſh= _ 
els of Indian 5 together with deer and beaver 
Ikins, naval ſtores, proviſions, timber, &c. amounted to no 
more than 24,0211. ſterling. Ten years afterwards, in 
1773, it exported commodities to the value of 12156771. 
, „ e 
During the late war, Georgia was over-run by the Bri- 
tiſh troops, and the inhabitants were obliged to flee into 
the ' neighbouring ſtates for ſafety. The ſufferings and 
loſſes of her citizens were as great, in proportion to their 
trumbers and wealth, as in any of the ſtates. Since the 
peace, the progreſs of the e e of this ſtate bas been 
aſtoniſhly rapid. Its growth in improvement and popula- 
tion has been checked 55 the hoſtile irruptions of the Greek 
Indians, which have been frequent, and very diſtrefling to 
the frontier inhabitants for 13 — years paſt. This for- 
midable nation of Indians, headed by one Mac Gilvery, an 
inhabitant of Georgia, who ſided with the Britiſh in the 
late war, ſtill continues to haraſs the frontiers of this 
fate, Treaties have been held, and a ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities agreed to between the parties; but all have hitherto -- 
ea ineffectual to the accompliſhment of a peace. 
t is expected that, under the new government concili- 
atory meaſures will be adopted, and tranquillity reſtored to 
// a Wo Ogg 
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The numerous defects in the conſtitution of this ſtate“ 
induced the citizens, almoſt univerſally, to peti- 
A.D. 1577 tion for a reviſion of it; when it was agreed, 
Ie in convention, that the legiſlative, executive, 
and judiciary departments ſhould be diſtinct and ſeparate, 
bodies,  -- | | 3 
Georgia has two towns, well known in trade. Savan- 
nah, the capital, is commodiouſly ſituated for an inland 
and foreign trade, about ten miles from the ſea, upon a no- 
ble river of the ſame name, which 'is navigable for 200 
miles farther for large boats, to the ſecond town, called Au- 
guſta, which ſtands in a country of the greateſt fertility, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade with the 8 C 
town of Savannah you ſee the whole courſe of the river 
towards the ſea ; and, on the other hand, you ſee the river 
' for about ſixty miles up into the country. About twelve 
miles from this metropolis, the Rev. George Whitefield, 
who uſed to croſs the Atlantic every ſecond year, founded 
an orphan-houſe academy; for the ſupport of which, in 
his itinerations, he collected large ſums of money from all 
denominations of Chriſtians both in England and America. 
Part of this money was expended in erecting proper build- 
- ings to accommodate ſtudents, and part in ſupporting them. 
1768, it was propoſed that the orphan-houſe ſhould be 
erected into a college. Whereupon Mr. Whitefield ap- 
plied to the crown = a charter, which would have been 
readily granted, on condition that the preſident ſhould, in 
all ſucceflions, be an epiſcopalian of the church of England. 
Several letters paſſed between the arch-biſhop of Canter-. 
bury and Mr. Whitefield on the ſubject, in which the arch- 
biſhop inſiſted on this condition. But Mr. Whitefield, though 
himſelf an cpiſcopalian, declined it, alledging to his grace, 
that it would be unjuſt to limit that office to any particular 
ſect, when the donations for the foundation of the inſtitu- 
tion had been made and entruſted to him by the various re- 
ligious denominations, both in England and America. In 
conſequence of this diſpute, the affair of a charter was 
given up, and Mr, Whitefield made his aſſignment of the 
orphan-houſe to the counteſs of Huntingdon. Mr. White. 
| ſtield died at Newbury Port, in New England, 
A. D. 1770., in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and was bu- 
, ried under the preſ{byterian church in that place 
Soon after his death a charter was granted to his inſtitution 
n Georgia, and the Rev. Mr. Percy was appointed preſi- 
dent of the college. Mr. Percy accordingly came over to 
execute his office, but, unfortunately, on the 3oth of May, 
1775, the orphan-houſe building caught fire, and was _ 
| | 1 | | tirely 
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maining. The American war ſoon after came on, and 
put every thing into confuſion, and the funds have ever 
ſince lain in an unproductive ſtate. It is probable that the 
college eſtate may hereafter be ſo incorporated with the 
univerſity of Georgia, as to anſwer, in ſome meaſure, the 
original and pious purpoſes of its founder. j&) 


tirely conſumed, except the two wings, which are ſtill re- 


* . 


CHEAP VR 
New American States. 


B the provinces above mentioned, other ſtates 


have lately riſen in North America, and it is in con- 


templation to form many more out of the immenſe extent 


of unappropriated territory. 


Kentucky, belonging at preſent to the ſtate of Virginia, 


is bounde by the Ohio in its whole length, The greateſt | 


part of the ſoil is amazingly fertile, and the climate is more 
- temperate and healthy than any in the New World. The 


flirſt white man we have any certain account of, who diſ- 


covered this province, was one James M*Bride, _ 
who in company with ſome others, paſſing A. D. 754. 
down the Ohio in canoas, landed at the mouth E's 


of Kentucky river, and there marked a tree with the firſt 


letters of his name, and the date, which remains to this 


day. Theſe men reconnoitred the country, and returned N 


home with the pleaſing news of their diſcovery of the beſt 


tract of land in North America, and probably in the world. 


From this period it remained concealed till about the year 


1767, when one John Finley and ſome others, trading with 
the Indians, fortunately travelled over the fertile region, 
no called Kentucky, then but known to the Indians by the 


name of the Dark and Bloody Grounds, and, ſometimes, 


the Middle Ground. This country greatly engaged Mr. 


Finley's attention. Some time after, diſputes ariſing be- 
tween the Indians and traders, he was . to decamp; 
and returned to his place of refidence in ] 


where he communicated his diſcovery to Colonel Daniel 


Boon, and a few more, who conceiving it an intereſting 
object, agreed, in the year 1769, to undertake a journey in 
order to explore it. After a long fatiguing march, over a 


mountainous wilderneſs, in a weſtward direction, they at 
| TT N length 
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orth Carolina, 
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length arrived upon its borders; and from the top of an 


Eminence, with joy and wonder; decried the beautiful land- 
fcape of 3 Here r and ſome went 


to hunt for proviſions, which were readily 
being plenty of game, while Colonel Boon and John Finley 


made a tour through the OY; which they found far 


excceding their expectations; and, returning to camp, in- 


formed their companions of their diſcovery. But, in ſpite 


of this promiſing beginning, this company, meeting with 
nothing but hardthips and adverſity, grew exceedingly diſ- 
heartened, and were plundered, diſperſed, and Killed by the 


Indians, except colonel Boon, who continued an inhabi- 
tant of the wilderneſs until the year 1751, when he returned 


dily procured, there 


home. About this time Kentucky had-drawn the attention 


of ſeveral gentlemen. Doctor Walker of Virginia, with 
a number more, made a tour weftward for difcoveries, en- 


* 


deavouring to find the Ohio river; and aſterwards he and 


general Lewis; at Fort Stanwix, purchaſed” from the five 


nations of Indians the lands lying on the north fide of Ken- 


tucky. Colonel Donaldſon of argon, Vang employed 
by 25 ſtate to run à line from ſix miles above the Long 
Hland, on Holſtein, to the mouth of the great Kanhaway, 


and finding thereby that an extenſive tract of excellent country 


would be cut off to the Indians, was ſolicited, by the mha- 


bitants of Clench and Holſtein, to purchaſe the lands lying 
on the north fide of Kentucky river from the Five Nations: 


This purchaſe he completed for five hundred pounds, ſpecie. 
It was then agreed to fix a boundary line, running from the 


Long Iſland on Holſtein to the head of Kentucky river; 


thence down the fame to the mouth; thence up the Ohio 


to the mouth of Great Kanhaway; but this valuable pur 


chaſe the ſtate refuſed to confirm. Colonel Henderſon, of 


J with 


North Carolina, being informed of this country by colo- 
nel Boon, he, and ſome other eee e held a trea 


| the Cherokee, Indians at Wataga, and 
A. D. 1175. purchaſed from them the lands lying on the ſouth 


| fide of Kentucky river for Fn at valuable 


rates, to the amount of Go. ſpecie. Soon after this pur- 
chaſe, the ſtate of Virginia took the alarm, agreed to pay 
the money colonel Donaldſon had contracted tor, and then 
diſputed: colonel Henderſon's right: of purchaſe, as a pri- 


vate gentleman of another ſtate, in behalf of himſelf. For 


then 


his eminent ſervices, however, to this country, and for 
having been inſtrumental in making ſo valuable an acqui- 


- fition to Virginia, that ſtate was pleaſed to reward him 


with a tract of land, at the mouth of Green river, to the 


A 


lina dove him the like quantity in Powel's valley. This 
regioa was formerly claimed by various tribes, of Indians; 


Wjgoſe title, if they had any, originated in ſuch a manner, 


as to render it doubtful which ought to poſſeſs it. Hence 
this fertile ſpot became an object of contention, a theatre 
of war, from which it was properly denominated the 
Bloody Grounds, Their contentions not being likely to 

decide the right to any particular tribe, as ſoon as Mr. 


Henderſon and his friends propoſed the purchaſe, the In- 


dians agreed to ſell ; and notwithſtanding the valuable con- 
ſideration they received, have continued ever ſince trouble. 
| ſome neighbours to the new ſettlers. The progreſs in im- 
provements. and cultivation, which -have been made in this 
har almoſt exceeds belief. Eleven years ago Ken- 
tucky lay in foreſts, almoſt uninhabited but by wild beaſts. 
Now, notwithſtanding the united oppoſition of all the 


1 Indians, it exhibits an extenſive ſettlement, divided into 


ſeven large and populous counties, in which are a number 
of flouriſhing little towns, containing more inhabitants than 
are in Georgia, Delaware, and Rhode-Ifland ſtates, and 
nearly or quite as many as in New Hampſhire... An in- 
ſtance. of the like kind, where a ſettlement has had fo large 
and rapid a growth, can ſcarcely be produced from hs : 
page of hiſtory. An idea may be formed of the aſtoniſu- 
ing emigrations to this country, from the following account 
taken by the adjutant of the troops, ſtationed at Fort Har- 
mer, at the mouth of the Muſkingum. From the 10th of 
October 1786, to the 12th of May 1987, were ſeen to 
paſs 17; boats, containing 2689 fouls, 1353 horſes, 
766 cattle, 112 waggons, and two phaetons, beſides a very 


cConſiderable number that paſſed in han os poke eee t 


It is at preſent peopled by above one hundred and fitty thous 

ſand ſettlers. From the interior ſettlements of this vaſt 
country, America will derive her future greatneſs, and eſta- 
bliſh new empires to rival, and perhaps outdo the ancient 


The natural curioſities of Kentucky are aſtoniſhing and 
- innumerable: caves are found amazingly large, in ſome of 
which you may travel ſeveral miles under a fine lime ſtore 
rock, ſupported by curious arches and pillars; in moſt of 
them run ſtreams of water. Near Lexington are to be ſeen 
curious ſepulchres, full of human ſkeletons. Fhere are 
three ſprings, or ponds of bitumen near Green river; which 
diſcharge themſelves into a common reſervoir, and when 
uſed in lamps, anſwer all the purpoſes of the fiueſt oil.“ 
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State of Vermont. 


; ; 1 * . 2 .*- x 5 ; 5 5 3 95 
There are many alum banks, and different places abounding 


with copper, which, when refined, is cqual to any in the 


world. At a falt ſpring near the Ohio river, very large 
bones have been found, far ſurpaſſing the ſize of any ſpecies 
of animals now in America; the head appears to have been 


conſiderably above three feet long. Doctor Hunter ſaid it 
could not be the elephant, and that from the form of the teeth 


it muſt have been carnivorous, and belonging to a race of ani- 
mals now extinct. Specimens have been ſent both to France 
and England. What animal this is, and by what means 
its ruins are found in theſe regions, where none ſuch now 
exiſt, are very difficult queſtions, and variouſly reſolved. 
The variety of conjectures ſerves only to prove the futility 
of all. Among the natural curioſities of this place, the wind- 


| ing banks or rather precipices of Kentucky river, are parti- 


cu ay deſerving to be recorded. The aſtoniſhed eye there 
beholds almoſt every where three or four hundred feet of a 
ſolid perpendicular lime ſtone rock; in ſome parts a fine 
Theſe precipices are like the tides of a deep 


white marble. 
trench or-canal; the land abo 
fine groves of red cedar. 

The warbling tenants 
and exhibit all +5 


ve is level, and crowned with 
? - 5 . 75 


of the grove are here numerous, 
variety of feathered beauty, as well as the _ 


4 4 : 


melody of ſylvan ſong. The paroquet is common here, as 
is the ivory-bill wood-cock, of a whitiſh colour, with a 


New York. It i 


and ſixty in "ing * 5 


A 


white plume ; the bill is pure ivory. Here is an owl like 
ours, but different in vociferatio 
noiſe like a man in diſtreſs. 

The ſtate of Vermont is a vaſt country 


n; it makes a ſurpriſing 


\ fituated eaſtward 
of New-Hampſhire, ſouth of Maſſachuſets, and 


eſt of 


e hundred and fifty three miles in length, 
The capital of the ſtate is Bennington. 


The Allens are the chiefs or head men of the country. It 


1s governed by its own laws, independent of Corigreſs and 
the ſtates. Hitherto it has been an object of contention be- 
tween the ſtates of New York and New Hampſhire. 


The 


people had for a long time, no other name than Green 

Mountain boys, which they gallicized into Verdmont, and 

iince corrupted into the eaſier pronunciation of Vermont. 
The antique foreſts, into which the arm of man is juſt 


carrying the deſtructive axe, every where afford the moſt 
grand and ſublime proſpects. Little of the land of this ſtate 


15 yet cleared, but the emigrations to it from other ſtates are 
eonliderable, and it will ſoon become well cultivated, and equal 
in tertility to the ſtates in its neighbourhood. Its population 


in convent 


is ſaid already to amount to 1 50, oo0. The declaration 
which they made by their repreſentatives ion, at 


Windſor, | | 


Conſtitution of Vermont. 83 
: 5 h „ i e 


Windſor, on the 25th of December 1777, and which make s | 
a part of their conſtitution, breathes as high a ſpirit of liberty _ 
as that of any of their neighbours. They aſſert that all men 
are born equally free, with equal rights, and ought to enjoy 
liberty of conſcience freedom of the preſs—trial by jury--- _ 
power to form new ſtates in vacant countries, and to regu- 
late their own internal police - that all elections ought to be 


free that all power is originally in the people- that go- 
vernment ought to be inſtituted for the common benefit of 
the community -and that the community have a right to 
to reform or aboliſh government · that every member of ſo; 
ciety hath a right to protection of life, liberty, and property 
---and in return, is bound to contribute his porportion of the 
expence of that protection, and yield his perſonal ſervice . 
when neceſſary---that he ſhall not be oblied'ts give evidence 
againſt himfelf that the people have a right to bear arms 
. ---but no ſtanding army ſhall be maintained in time of peace 
---that the people have a' right to hold themſelves, their 
houſes, papers, and poſſeſſions free from ſearch or ſeizure, ' 
and therefore warrants, without oaths firſt made, affording 
| ſufficient foundation for them, are contrary to that right, 
and ought not be güne ru et, 
The ſtates of New Vork and Pennſylvania-have large 
traams of fertile land, extending to the lakes, proper for the 
forming of ſettlements, and very capital ones have lately been 
made. This country will in future prove one of the moſt 
advantageous commercial ſituations in America, having in a 
manner the key of Canada, and of all the northern Indian 
trade; the navigation extending from the weſtern ſea to the 
lakes, has no other obſtruction than ſmall portages, which, in 
time, will be converted into canals.” The fur trade will _ 
chiefly _—_— f Te ooo EE 
In the inland country of Virginia and North Carolina, 
the ſettlements, in many parts, extend to the mountains. In 
the eaſtern parts of Virginia, ſettlements have been made in 
| the mountains themſelves, where ſome induſtrious Germans, 
Who found the land in the vallies taken up, have eſtabliſhed 
conſiderable. erred South Carolina has immenſe 
tracts of fertile land dne! 8 
The ſtare of Virginia, poſſeſſing lands on the other fide of 
the mountains, (and having more immediate communica- 
tion with the Ohio country on the river), many thoufands 
have paſſed over them, and ſettled themfelyes in that trace 
which lies between the mountains and the river. It is faid *> 
ſome emigrants have croſſed that river, and ſettled in the 


country: bordering on the lakes, oY 
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84 Climate inthe Wift Indies. 
Buy a late ſettlement, the country to the ſouthward of the 
Ohio, is included in the ſtate of Virginia. - All the country 
to the northward of this great river, extending from Penn- 
ſylvania to the eaſt of the lakes on the north, and the Miſſiſſippi 
on the weſt, are intended to be divided by congreſs into ten 
new ſtates, viz. Waſhington, Metropotamia, Peſilippa Michi- 
gania, \{llinaia, Cherſoncſus, Saratoga, Sylvania, Aſſenipi, 
heſe ten ſtates, ſpreading over an immeſe tract of land, 
are traverſed by the great river Ohio, in a courſe of one thou- 
ſand two hundred miles, receiving into its waters the innume- 
rable rivers which are ſcattered over the whole country. On 
the north they are bounded by the five great lakes, Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Ere, and Ontario, which empty them- 


| ſelves into the river St. Laurence. On the eaſt they have 
the ſtates of New York, Pennſylvania, and Virginia, whoſe 


navigation, as well the St. Laurence, affords them a direct 


communication with the Atlantic Ocean. On the ſouth 


they are partly bonnded by the mountains; and on the weſt 


by the vaſt river Miſſiſſippi, whoſe ſource is unknown, and 


which after flowing through the great continent of America, 


and admitting into its ſwe ger he tributes of a thou- 
ſand waters, falls info the gulf of Mexico. nn 


+ ++ 
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Of the Wft Indies in eneral—H, urricanes——Sugar- Plan- | 


tation. Negroes —Slave-Trade. 


IE climate in all the Weſt India lands is nearly the 


1 fame, allowing for thoſe accidental differences which 
the ſeveral ſuuations and qualities of the lands themſelves 


produce. As they lie within the tropics, and the ſun never 
recedes farther from any of them than about thirty degrees to 
the ſouth, they are continually ſubjected to the extreme of an 
heat, which would be intolerable, if the trade winds, riſing gra- 
dually as the ſun gathers ſtrength, did not blow in upon 


them from the ſea, and refreſh the air in ſuch a manner as to 
enable the inhabitants to attend their concerns, even under 


the meridian ſun. On the other hand, as night advances, a 


breeze begins to be perceived, which blows ſmartly from the 
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land, as it were from the centre, towards the ſea, to all 
points of the compaſs at once. By the ſame remarkable 
providence in the diſpoſing of things, it is, that when the ſun 


has made a great progreſs towards the tropic of Cancer, and 
becomes in a manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a 
vaſt body of clouds, as ſhield them from his dire& beams; 
and diffolving into rain, cool the air, and refreſh the coun- 


from che beginning of January to the latter end of May. 


try, thirſty with the or drought, which commonly reigns 


Ihe rains in the Weſt Indies are far more violent than 


* 


with us. Our heavieſt rains are but dews mae = 


They are rather floods of water, poured: from the clo 


with prodigious impetuoſity; the rivers riſe in a moment; 


new rivers and. lakes are formed, and in a thort time all the 


low. country is under water“. Hence it is, that the rivers 


which have their ſource within the tropics, ſwell and over- 
flow their banks at a certain ſeaſon; but ſo miſtaken were 


the ancients in their idea of the torrid zone, that they ima» 


| ee it to be dryed and ſcorched up with a continual and 


rvent heat, and to be for that reaſon uninhabitable; when 
in reality, ſome of the largeſt rivers of the world have their 


courſe within its limits, and the moiſture is often one of the 


greateſt inconveniences of the climate. The rains make the 


only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies; the trees are | 


green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſts, no 


inows, and but rarely ſome hail; the ſtorms of hail are, how- 


ever, very violent when my Happen, and the hail ſtones. 


very great and heavy. Whether it be owing to this moiſture, 
which alone does not ſeem to be a ſufficient cauſe, or to the 
greater quantity of a ſulphurepus acid, which predominates 


in che air, metals pf all kinds that are ſubject to the action of 


ſuch cauſes, ruſt“ and canker in a very ſhort time; and this 
cauſe, perhaps as much as the heat itſelf, contributes to make 
the climate of the Weit Indies unfriendly and unpleaſant to 
European conſtitutions. It is in the rainy ſeaſon, and chief 
in the month of Auguſt, that they are aſſaulted by hurri- 
cane; the moſt terrible calamity to which we are ſubject 
from the climate. This deſtroys at a ſtroke, the labours of 
many years, and proſtrate the moſt exalted hopes of the 
planter, and often juſt at a moment when he thinks himſelf 


- 


out of the reach of fortune. It is a ſudden and violent ſtorm 
of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, attended with a furi- 


ous ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes with an earthquake: 


in ſhort with every circumſtance, which the elements can 
aſſemble, that is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt they ſee as 


* Wafer's Journey acroſs the Iſthmus of Darien. | 


ex the 
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the prelude to the enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar- 
canes whirled into the air, and ſcattered over the face of the 
country. The ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn up by the 
roots and driven about like ſtubble; their wind-mills. are 
ſwept away in a moment; their utenſils, the fixtures, the 
pon letous copper boilers, and {tills of ſeveral hundred weight, 
are wrenched from the ground, and battered to pieces; their 
houeſs yield no protection; the roofs are torn off at one 
_ blaſt; whilft the rain, which in an hour riſes five feet, 
Tuſhes in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence. 
I he hurricanes come on either in the quarters, or at the 
full or change of the moon. If they happen at the full moon, 
the ſky is very turbulent, the ſun more red than at other 
times; a dead calm prevails, and the hills are clear of all 
thoſe clouds and miſts which uſually hover about them. In 
the clefts of the earth, and the wells, you hear a hollow rum- 
bling ſound, like the ruſhing of a great wind. At night the 
ſtars ſeem much larger than uſual, and ſurrounded with a 
ſort of bars; the north weſt ſky has a black and menacing 
look; the ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell; and riſes into vaſt waves, 


14 
7 


often without any wind; the v ind itſelf now forſakes its 
uſual ſteady eaſterly ftream, and ſhifts about to the weſt from 
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whence it ſometimes blgws with intermiſſions, violently and 
irregularly, for about two hours at a time. The moon her- 
Jelt is ſurrounded with a great bar; ſometimes the ſun has the 
lame appearance. Theſe are ſigns which the Indians of 
theſe iſlands taught our planters, by which they can prognoſ- 
ticate the approach of a hurricane. „ 
The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indians 
is ſugar; a commodity not at all known to the Greeks 
and Romans, though it was made in China in very 
early times, from whence we had the firſt knowledge 
of it; but the Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated 
it in America, and rought it into requeſt, as one of 
the materials of very univerſal luxury in Europe. It is not 
ſettled whether the cane, from which this ſubſtance is ex- 
tracted, be a native of America, or brought thither to their 
colony of Braſil, by the Portugueſe, from India and the 
coaſt of Africa; but, however that matter may be, in the 
beginning they made. the moſt, as they ſtill do the beſt, ſu- 
gars which come to market, in this part of the world. The 
juice within the ſugar cane is the moſt lively, elegant, and 
leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; and which, ſucked raw, has 
proved extremely nutritive and wholeſome. From the mo- 
laſles rum is diſtilled, and from the ſcumming of the ſugar a 
meaner ſpirit is procured. Rum finds its market in North 
America, where it is conſumed by the inhabitants, or em- 
ployed in the African trade, or diſtributed from thence to the 
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Cultivation of the Sugar Cane. 87 
fiſhery . of Newfoundland, and other parts, beſides what 


comes to great Britain and Ireland. However, à very great 


Pane of molaſſes is taken off raw, and carried to New 


ngland to be diſtilled there. The tops of the canes, and the 


leaves which grow upon the joints, make very good proven- 
der for their cattle ; and the refuſe, of the cane, after grind- 


ing, ſerves for fire; ſo that no part of this excellent plant is 
without its uſe. „ | | 


; | N 1 HH 3 545 a ee 1 £282 5 3 = 75 44 wo . 
Thbe ſugdr kane commonly riſes eight, or nine feet; includ- 


ing the leaves growing out of the top of it, Its moſt ordi- 
nary thickneſs is from two to four inches. It is covered with 
a hardiſh rind, which. incloſes a ſpungy ſubſtange. It is in- 
terſected at intervals with joints, that ſerve as it Were to 


- 


ſtrengthen and ſupport it; but without DN the.circu- 
t 


Angtion of the ſap, becauſe theſe joints are ſoft and pithy in the 
inſide. This plant hath been cultivated from the earlieſt 


antiquity in ſome countries of Aſia and Africa. About the 
middle of the twelfth century, it became known in Sicily, 


from hence it paſſed into the ſouthern proyinces af Spain. 
It was after wards. tranſplanted into Maderia and the Ca- 
Naries.:.- | eee N 


Prom theſe iſlands it was brought into the New. World, 


where it ſucceeded as well as if it had been originally a na- 


tive of it. All ſoils are not equally proper for it,. Such 


as are rich and ſtronz, low and marſhy, environed with 


woods, or lately cleared, however large and tall the canes 
may be, produce WF a juice that is aqueous, in- 


ſipid, of a bad quality, difficult to be boiled, purified and 


preſerved. Canes planted in ground, Where they ſoon 


meet with ſoft ſtone or rock, have but à very ſhort dura- 
tion, and yield but little ſugar. A light, porous, and deep 
ſoil, is by nature moſt favourable to this production. The 


general wee of cultivating it, is to prepare a large field, 


to make, at the diſtance of tliree feet from one another, 
furrows eighteen inches long, twelve broad, and fix deep; 
to lay in theſe, two, and ſometimes three flips of about 2 
foot each, taken from the upper part of the cane, and to 
to: cover them 11 0 wich earth. From each of the 


joints in the {lips iſſues the ſtem, which in time becomes a 


ſugar-cane. Care ſhould be taken to clear it conſtantly 


from the weeds, which never fail to grow around it. This _ 
labour only continues for ſix months. The canes then 
are ſufficiently thick and near one another, to deſtroy every 


thing that might be prejudicial to their fertility. I ey are 
commonly ſuffered to grow © 5 months, and are ſel- 
dom cut at any other time. From the ſtock of theſe iſſue 


. ſuckers, which are, in their turn, cut fifteen months 1 5 6 
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This ſecond cutting yields only half of the produce of the 
firſt. The planters ſometimes make a third cutting, and | 
even a fourth, which are always ſucceſſively leſs, however 
„therefore, but want of 
jands for planting afreſh can Five a planter to expect 
more than gwo crops from his cane. Theſe crops are not 
Made in all the colonies at the ſame time. In the Daniſh, 
Spaniſh, and Dutch ſettlements, they begin in January and 
continue till October. This method does not imply any 
fixed ſeaſon for the maturity of the ſugar cane. The plant, 
however, like others, muſt have its progreſs ; and it has 


deen generally obſerved to be in flower in the months of 


November and December. It muſt neceſſarily follow from 

the cuſtom theſe nations have adopted of continuing to ga- 
ther their crops for ten months without intermiſſion, that 
they cut ſome eanes that are not ripe enough, and others 


that are too Tipe, and then the fruit has not the requiſite 


ualities. The time of gathering them ſhould be at a fixed 
eaſon, and probably the months of March and April are 
the fiiteſt for it; becauſe all the ſweet fruits are ripe at that 


time, while the ſour ones do not arrive to a ſtate of matu- 
rity till the montlis of July and Auguſt. The Engliſh cut 


their canes in March and April; but they are not induced 


to do this on account of their ripeneſs. The drought that 


prevails in their illands renders thie rains which follow in 

September neceſſary to their planting ; and as the canes are 
eighteen months in growing, this period always brings them 
to the preciſe point of maturity. In order to extract the 
juice of the canes, when cut, which ought to be done in 


four and twenty hours, they are paſſed between two cylin- 


ders of iron or copper, placed perpendicularly on an im- 
moveable table. The motion of the cylinders is regulated 
by an horizontal wheel turned by oxen, or horſes; but, in 
Water-mills, this horizontal wheel derives its movement 

from a perpendicular one, whoſe circumference, meeting 


à current of water, receives an impreſſion which turns it 
upon its axis. This motion is from right to left, if the 


current of water ſtrike the upper part of the wheel; from left 
to right, if the current ſtrike the lower part. From the re- 


ſervoir, where the juice of the cane is received, it falls into 


a boiler, where thoſe particles of water, which ate moſt 


155 eaſily ſeparated, are made to evaporate. This liquor is 


is poured into another boiler, when a moderate fire makes 
it throw off its firſt ſcum. When it has loſt its clamm 

conſiſtence, it is made to run into a third boiler, where it 
crows up much more ſcum by means of an increaſed de- 
gree of heat. It then receives the laſt boiling in a fourth 
1 . 5 713 DE cauldron 


cauldron, whoſe fire is three times 2 
This laſt fire determines the ſucceſs of the proceſs. If 


greater or leſs quantity of oil with which they abound. If 
the fire hath been too violent, the ſubſtance is reduced te a 


eſſential ſalt. If the fire hath been too moderate, there 
remains a conſiderable quantity of extraneous oils, which 
diſtinguiſh the ſugar, and render it thick and blacki{k > fo 


5 


cauſe the ſpaces which theſe oil filled up, remam emp 
As ſoon as the ſugar is cool, it is poured into e 
veſſels of a conic figure; the baſe of the cone is open; and 


chat has not formed any cryſtals. This is called the ſyrup. 


parations, which are neceſſary to make it fit for uſe- 
practice ſpares the expence of large buildings, leaves them 
more ſiegroes to employ in agriculture, allows them to 
make their cultures without any interruption for WO or 
three months together, and employs a greater number of 


thought it their intereſt to manage their ſugars in a different 
manner. To whatever degree of exactneſs the juice ſugar- 
cane may be boiled, there always remains an infinite num- 
ber of foreign particles attached to the ſalts of ſugar, to 
vrhich they appear to be what lees are to wine. Theſe 

give it a dead colour and the taſte of tartar, of which they 

endeavour to deprive it, by an operation called earthing. 
This conſiſts in putting the raw ſugars again into a new 


tioned. The ſurface of the ſugar, throughout the whole 
extent of the baſis of the cone, is then covered with a white 
marl, on which water is poured. In filtering it through 
this mäarl, the water carries with it a portion of calcareous 


this earth meets with oily ſubſtances to which it is united. 


This water is afterwards drained off through the e 
of the top of the mould, and a ſecond ſyrup ® is procured, 


| # Moloffes, 


with 


. Of the Sugar Cane. | 3g | 
er than the firſt. 


it hath been well managed, the ſugar forms cryſtals that are 
larger or ſmaller, more or leſs bright, in proportion to the 


black and charcoal extract, which cannot produce any more 


that when it 1s to be dried, ic becomes always porous, be- 
its top has a hole, through which is carrird off the water 
After this water hath flowed through, the raw ſugar re- 


mains, which is rich, brown, and falt. Moſt of the iſlands 
leave to Europeans the care of giving ſugar arm en nk : 
7 This 


ſhips for exportation. The French planters alone have - 


earthen veſſel, in every reſpect fimilar to that already men- 


earth, which it finds upon the different ſaline particles, when 


which is ſo much the worſe in proportion as the ſugar is 
finer, and contains leſs extraneous oil: for then the calca- : 
reous earth, diſſolved by the water, paſles alone, and carries 
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with it all its acrid particles. This earthing is followed hy 
the laſt preparation, which is effected by fire, and ſerves 
for the evaporating of the moiſture with which the falts are 
zmpregnated, during the proceſs of earthing. In order to 
do this, the ſugar is taken in its whole form out of the co- 
nical veſſel of carth, and conveyed into a ſtove, which re- 
ceives from an iron furnace a gentle and gradual heat, 
where it is left till the ſugar is become very dry, which 
commonly happens at the end of three weeks. Though 
the expence which this proceſs requires, is in general 4 
leſs, ſince the carthed ſugar is commonly refined in Eu- 
rope in the ſame manner as the raw ſugar; all the inhabi- 
tants of the French iſlands, however, who are able to pu- 
rify their ſugars in this manner, generally take this trouble. 
Jo a nation whole navy is weak, this method is extremely 
advantageous, as it enables it, in times of war, to convey 
Into its own mother-country, the moſt valuable cargoes, 
with a leſs number of ſhips than if only raw ſugars were 

| prepared &. | 77 „„ V 
Il he value of ſyrup is only a twefth of that of the price 
of ſugars. The beſt ſyrup is that which runs from the firſt 
veſſel into the ſecond, when the raw ſugar is made. It is 
compoſed of groſſer particles, which carry along with 
them the ſalts of ſugar. The ſyrup of an inferior kind, 
which 1s mcre bitter, and leſs in quantity, 1s formed by the 
water which carries off the tartareous and earthy particles 
of the ſugar, when it is waſhed. By means of fire, ſome 
fugar is beſides extracted from the firſt ſyrup, which, after 
this operation, is of leſs value than the ſecond. Both theſe 
| Kinds are carried into the north of Europe, where the 
people uſe them inſtead of butter and ſugar. In North 


America they make the ſame uſe of them, where they are 


further employed to give fermentation. and an agreeable 
taſle to a liquor called Pruſs, which is only an infuſion of 
the bark of a tree. This fyrup is ſtill more uſeful, by the 
ſecret that has been diſcovered, of converting it, by diſtilla- 
tion, into rum. This proceſs, which is very ſimple, is 
made by mixing a PRs part of ſyrup with two-thirds of 
water. When thele two ſubſtances have eng rec fer- 
mented, which commonly happens at the end of twelve or 

| fifteen days, they are put into a clean ſtill, where the diſ- 
tillation is made as uſual. The liquor that is drawn off 
3s equal to the quantity of the ſyrup employed. 5 
By the particulars we have ſeen, and by others which we 
may caſily imagine, the expences of a plantation in the 


„Abbt Raynal, 


Weſt 
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' Weſt Indies are very great, and the profits, at the firſt view, 


very precarious ; for, the charg able articles of the wind- | 


mill, the boiling, cooling, and diſtilling houſes,. and the 
buying and ſupporting a ſuitable number of ſlaves and cat- 
tle, will not ſuffer any man to begin a ſugar plantation of 


any conſequence, not to mention the purchaſe of land, 
which e high, under a capital of at leaſt goool. Nei- 


ther is thelife of a planter, if he means to acquire a fortune, 


a a life of idleneſs and luxury; at all times he muſt keep a | 
watchful eye upon his overſeers, and even overſee himſelf 


: occaſionally. But at the boiling ſeaſon, if he is properly 
attentive to his affairs, no way of life can be more laborious 


and more dangerous to the health; from a conſtant attend- _ 
- ance day and night, in the extreme united heats of the cli- 


mate, and ſo many fiery furnaces ; add to this the loſſes by 


| hurricanes, earthquakes, and bad ſeaſons ; and then conſider 


when the ſugars are in the caſk, that he quits. the hazard 
of a planter, to. engage in-the hazard of a merchant, and 
. ſhips his product at his own riſque. Notwithſtanding all 

this, there are no parts of the world, in which great eſtates 
are made in ſo ſhort a time, from the produce of the earth, 
as in the Weſt Indies. The produce of a few good ſeaſons 
generally provides againſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the 


planter is ſure of a {ſpeedy and profitable market for his pro- 
duce, which has a readier fale than perhaps any other com- 


modity in the world. 


* 


L.-zarge plantations are generally under the care/of a ma- 
nager, or chief overſeer, who has commonly a falary of 
; Igol. a year, with overieers under him in proportion to 


the greatneſs-of the plantation, one to about thirty negroes, 
with a ſalary of about 40l. Such plantations too have a 
ſurgeon at a fixed falary, employed to take care of the'ne- 
groes which belong to them. But the courſe which is leaſt 
troubleſome to the owner of the eſtates is, to let the land, 


with all the works, and the ſtock of cattle and flaves, to a 
tenant, who gives ſecurity. for the payment of the rent and 


the keeping up repairs and ſtock. The eſtate is generally 
eſtimated to ſuch a tenant at half the net-produce of the 


beſt years; ſuch tenants, if induſtrious and frugal men, ſoon 


make good eſtates for themſelves. The negroes in the 
plantations are ſupported at a very eaſy rate. This gege- 


rally is by allotting to each family of them a ſmall poition 


of land, and allowing them two days in a week, Saturda; 


and Sunday, to cultivate it. Some are ſupported in this 


manner, but others find their negroes-a certain portion of 


Guinea or Indian corn, and, to {ome a falt herring, or a 


{mall portion of bacon gr ſalt pork a day. All the reſt 2 


= 


number of flaves he poſſeſſes. 


92 : : Negroes. 


the charge conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of hreeches, and 
a blanket; and the profits of their labour yield 10 or 121. 
annually. The price of male negroes, upon their firſt ar 
rival is from 30 to 30l. women and grown boys fifty ſhil- 
lings leſs; but ſuch negro famitics as are acquainted with 
the buſineſs of the ifland generally bring above 40l. upon an 
average one with another; and there are inſtances of a 
_ negro man, expert in buſineſs, bringing 150 guineas; 
and the wealth of a planter is generally computed from the 


With: regard to ſtavery, however, let none endeavour to 


er by policy what morality condemns. Monteſquien 


could not prevail upon himſelf to treat the queſtion con- 
cerning flavery in a ſerious light. He faid, it would be 
degrading reaſon to employ it, in refuting an abuſe ſo re- 
pugnant to it. A late eloquent writer delivers his ſenti- 


ments on the ſubject, in the following words: „ Cartouche, 


the highwayman, ſitting at the foot of a tree in a deep 
foreſt, calculating the profits and loſſes of his robberies, the 
reward and pay of his aſſociates, and adjuſting with them 
the ideas of proportion and diſtributive juſtice; this Car- 
touche is not a very different character from that of the 
3 who reclined on his counter, with his pen in his 
hand, ſettles the number of attacks which he can order to 
be made on the coaſt of Guinea ; who deliberately exa- 
mines how many firelocks each negro will coſt him, in 
order to ſapport the war which is to ſupp'y him with 
ſlaves; how many iron fetters to confine him on board, 
how many whips to make him work? How much each 

drop of blood is well worth to him with which each ne- 
gro will water his plantation? Whether the black women 


will contribute more to his eſtate by the labours of their. : 
hands, or by thoſe of bearing children? What think you 


of this parallel? The highwayman attacks you and takes 


your money, the trader carries off even your perſon. The 


one invades the rights of ſociety, the other thoſe of na- 
ture.” This certainly is the truth.“ But theſe negroes 
ee. are à race of men born for ſlavery; their diſpo- 
itions are narrow and treacherous, and wicked; they 


themſelves allow the ſuperiority of our underſtandings, and 


almoſt acknowledge the juſtice of our authority. The 


minds of the negroes are contracted; becauſe ſlavery de- 


ſtroys all the a of the ſoul. "They are treacherous, be- 


_eavie they are under no obligations to ſpeak truth to their 


tyrants. They acknowledgs the ſuperiority of our under- 
„„ | | 2 ftandngs; 


F 


allow the juſtice of our authority, becauſe we have abuſed 


their weakneſs. I might as well-ſay, that the Indians are 


a ſpecies of men born to be cruſhed to death, becauſe 


there are fanatics among them, who throw themſelves un- 
der the wheels of their idol's Car before the temple of Ja- 


guernat.— But theſe negroes, it is further urged, were born 


flaves. Can a man be the property of a ſovereign, a ſon 


the property of a father, a wife the property of a huſband, a 
domeſtic the property of a maſter, a negro the property of a 
planter ?—But theſe ſlaves have ſold themſelves. Could a 


man ever, by compact, or wy any oath, permit another to 
uſe and abuſe him? If he aſſented to this compact, or con- 
firmed it by an oath, it was in a tranſport of ignorance or 


folly ; and he is releaſed from it the moment that he either 
knows himſelf or his reaſon returns. —But they had been 


taken in war. What does this ſignify to you? Suffer 


— the conqueror to make what ill uſe he pleaſes. of his own 
victory. Why do you make yourſelves his accomplices ? 
— But they were criminals condemned in their country to 


flavery. Who was it that condemned them? Do you 


not know, that in a deſpotic ſtate, there is no criminal but 


the tyrant, Let us therefore endeavour to make the light 


of reaſon and the ſentiments of nature take place of the 


blind ferocity of our anceſtors, Let us break the bonds of 
ſo many victims to our mercenary principles, ſhould we 
even. be obliged to diſcard a commerce which is founded 
only on injuſtice, and whoſe: object is luxury. But even this 


is not neceſſary. Theſe is no occaſion to give np thoſe 


convemences -which'cuſtom hath ſo much endeared to us. 
We may draw them from our. colonies, without peopling 
them with flayes. Theſe productions may be cultivated by 
the hands of freemen, and then be reaped without remorſe. 


The iſlands are filled with blacks, whoſe fetters have been 
broken. They ſucceſſively clear the ſmall plantations that 


have been given them, or which they have acquired by their 


_ induſtry. , Such of theſe unhappy men, as ſhould recover 
their independence, would live quietly, upon the ſame ma- 
nual labours that would be then free and advantageous to 
them. — At the time that we gradually confer liberty on 


theſe unhappy beings, as a reward for their ceconomy, their 


good behaviour, and their induſtry, we mult be careful to 
ſubject them to our laws and manners, and to offer them 
our ſuperfluities. We muſt give them a country, give 


them intereſts to ſtudy, dare p e. to cultivate, and an 
object adequate to their reſpective taſtes, and our R . 


' Negroes. *** 


er becauſe we have abuſed tlieir ignorance; they 
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much reaſon for their apprehenſions. 


will never want hands, which, being eaſed of their chains, 
will be more active and robuſt “. | „„ 


* 


To particulariſe the commodities proper for the Weſt 
Indian merchant, would be to enumerate all the neceſſaries, 
conveniences, and luxuries of I'fe ; for they have dee 


of their own but cotton, coffee, tropical fruits, ſpices, an 


the commodities already mentioned. Traders there make 
a very large profit upon all they ſell; but from the numer- 
ſhippin conſtantly arriving from Europe, and a con- 
mon of new adventurers, each of whom carry 
out more or leſs as a venture, the Weſt India market is 


frequently overſtocked; money muſt be raiſed, and goods 
are ſometimes ſold at prime coſt, or under. But thoſe who 


can afford to ſtore their goods, and wait for a better mar- 
ket, acquire fortunes equal to any of the planters. All 


kind of handicraftſmen, eſpecially carpenters, bricklayers, 


braziers and coopers, get very great encouragement. But 
it is the misfortune of bo Weſt Indies, that phyſicians and 
ſurgeons even outdo the planter and merchant, in accu- 
vn gh riches. %%% en 2 N 
Before the late war, there were allowed to be in our 
Weſt Indies at leaſt 230,000 negro ſlaves; and, upon the 
higheſt calculation, the whites did not amount to 90,000 


| ſouls. This diſproportion between the freemen and the 


negroes, which grows more, viſible every Nu ſome writ-_ 
ers have endeavoured to account for, by alledging that the 


: enterpriſing ſpirit, which the novelty of the ſubje& and va- 
rious concurrent cauſes, had produced in the laſt century, 


has very much decayed ; and that the diſpoſition of the 
Weſt Indians themſelves, who, for cheapneſs chooſe to do 
every thing by negroes which can poſſibly be done by 
them, contribues greatly to the ſmall number of whites of 
the lower ſtation. Such, indeed, is the powerful influence 
of avarice, that though the whites are kept in conſtant ter- 


ror of inſurrections and plots, many families employ twen- 


ty-five or thirty negroes, as menial ſervants, who are 


infinitęly the moſt dangerous of the {laves, and, in caſe of 


any infurreCtion, have it more in their power to ſtrike a 
a ſudden and fatal blow ; and the cruelty with which the 
negroes are often treated, 8 the white inhabitants too 


The firſt obſervation that has been mentioned, in order 


to account for the preſent diſproportion between the free- 


men and the negroes in the Weſt Indies, is not, perhaps, 
well founded. That enterpriſing ſpirit, which firſt led 


* Abbe Raynal, p 5 
- 1 Britons 


Tamara. Wh + 
' Britons out to diſcovery and colonization, ſtill animates, in 
a very conſiderable degree, the people of this: nation; but 
the field has been lately more ample and enlarged, and 
emigrants have had greater ſcope to range. Beſides the vaſt 
continent of Nortn America, which takes in ſuch a variety 
of climates, and diſcovers ſuch a richneſs of ſoil, the Falk 
Indies, an inexhauſtible mine of riches, have in ſome de- 
gree drawn the attention of mankind from that of the Welt. 
Many of the beſt families of this nation are ambitious of 
procuring places for their ſons in the Eaſt Indies. Here | 
is an ample field for all adventurous ſpirits, who, diſdain- | 
ing an idle life at home, and ambitious of becoming uſeful 
to themſelves, their connections, or the community, boldly 
venture into OT. regions of the Eaſtern world. 
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Jamaica Port Royal deftroyed by an E arthquake=—Conditiom : 
1 / the Negroes. | „ 5 


HE iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, _T 
or ſemicircle, ſtretching from north to ſouth from 
the coaſt of Florida, to the river Oronoco, in the main 
continent of South America. The moſt important iſland 
belonging to Great Britain is Jamaica, which lies near 
4500 miles ſouth-weſt of England. It is interſected by a 
ridge of ſteep rocks, tumbled, by the frequent earthquakes, 
in a ſtupendous manner, upon one another. The rocks, 
though containing no ſoil on their ſurface, are covered with 
a great variety of beautiful trees flouriſhing in a perpetual 
Spring; being nouriſhed by the rains, which often fall, or 
the miſts which continually brood on the mountains, and 
which their roots penetrating the crannies of the rocks 
induſtriouſly ſcek out for their own ſupport.. From the 
rocks iſſue a vaſt number of {mall rivers of pure whole- 
ſome water, which tumble down in cataraCts, and, together 
with the ſtupendous height of the mountains, and the 
bright verdure of the trees through which they flow, form 
a moſt delightful landſcape. On each fide of the chain 
of mountains are ridges of lower ones, which 2 as 
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. Productions Jamaica. 


they remove from it. On theſe coffee grows in great 
plenty. The vallies or plains between theſe ridges, are 
level beyond what is ordinary in moſt other countries, and 
the ſoil is prodigiouſly fertile. CCC .! 
The longeſt day in ſummer is abont thirteen hours, and the 
Morteſt in winter is about eleven; but the moſt uſeful divi- 
ſions, of the ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies are into the dry and 
wet ſeaſons. The air of this iſland is, in many places, ex- 
ceſſively hot and unfayourable to European conſtitutions; 
but the cold ſea breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten 
o' clock, render the heat more tolerable; and the air upon the 
high ground is teinperate, pure and cooling, lightens almoſt 
every night, but without much thunder; which when it 
happens is very terrible, and the lightning in theſe violent 
ſtorms frequently does great damage. In February or 
March they expect earthquakes, of which we ſhall ſpeak '- 
| hereafter. During the months of May and October, the 
rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes for a 
fortnight together. In the plains are found ſeveral falt 
fountains; and in the mountains, not far from the Spaniſh 
town, is a hot bath, of great medicinal virtues. It gives re- 
lief in the dry la which excepting the bilious and 
yellow fever, is one of the moſt 9 endemial diſtempers 
of | non ap | % = 
Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable production of this 
Hand, Cocoa was formerly cultivated in 1t to great extent. 
It produces alſo ginger, and the pimento, or, as it is called, 
Jamaica pepper; the wild cinnamon-tree, whoſe bark is fo 
uſeful in medicine; the manchineal, whoſe fruit, though un- 
commonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the worſt 
poiſons in nature; the mahogany, in ſuch uſe with our ca- 
Vie: makers, and of the moſt valuable quality; but this 
wood begins to wear out, and of late is very dear. Excel- 
lent cedars, of a large ſize, and durable; the cabbage-tree re- 
markable for the hardneſs of its wood, which, when dry, is 
incorruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of tool; the 
om affording oil, much eſteemed by the ſavages, both in 
ood and medicine; the ſoap-tree, whoſe bcrries anſwer all 
purpoſes of waſhing ; the mangrove and olive bark, uſeful 
to tanners; the fuſtic and red wood for dying; and lately the - 
logwood. The cotton tree is alſo much cultivated. No 
ſort of European grain grows here; they have only maize, 
or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peaſe of various kinds, but 
none of them reſembling ours, with variety of roots. Fruits. 
are produced in great abundance ; citrons, Seville and China 
oranges, common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pome- 
grauates, mamees, bourſops, papas, pine- apples, cuſtard * 
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nf % tar- apples, prickly-pears, allicuda-pears; melons, pom- _ 
ph guavas, and ſeveral kinds of berries; allo garden ſtuffs 


in great plenty and pee The cattle bred on this iſland are i 


but few; their beef is tough and lean; the mutton and lamb 

are tolerable; they have great plenty of hogs ; many plan- 

' tations have hundreds of them, and their fleſh is exceedingly 

ſweet and delicate. Their horſes are ſmall, mettleſome, and 
hardy, and often ſell for 30 or 401. ſterling. Jamaica 
| likewiſe ſupplies the apothecary with guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, 
china, caſſia, and tamarinds. Among the animals are the 
land and fea turtle, and the alligator. Here is a great vari- 

ety of fowh, wild and tame, and iri particular more parrots 


than in any of the other iſlands ; beſides parroquets, pelli- 


cans, ſnipes, teal, Guinea-hens, geeſe, ducks, and turkies: 
the hymming-bird, and many others. The rivers and bays” 
abound with fiſh, The mountains breed numberleſs adders, 
and other noxious animals, as' the fens and marſhes do the 
guana and gallewaſp, but theſe laſt are not venomous. 
Among the inſects are the ciror, or chego; which eat into the 


nervous and membranous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, 


and the white people are ſometimes infected with them. 
I heſe inſects get into any part of the body, but chiefly the 
legs and feet, where they breed in great numbers, and ſnut 
themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, 
which is not perhaps till a week after they have been in the 
body, they pick them out with a needle, or the point of a 


pen-knife, taking care to deſtroy the bag entirely, that none 


of the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind. They 
| e age get into the toes, and eat the fleſh to the. very 
bone“. . 5 „ . 1 „ 
This iſland was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire 
in America. Several deſcents had been made upon it by the 
Engltſh, prior to 1656 ; but it was not till that year that Ja- 
maica was reduced under our dominion. Cromwell had 
fitted out a fquadron, under Penn and Venables, to reduce the 
Spaniſh of Hiſpaniola, but this ſquadron was unſucceſsful; 
he commanders of their own accord to atone for this mif= _ 
fortune, made a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the 
capital, St. Jago, ſoon compelled the whole iſland to ſurren- 
der. Ever ſince it has been ſubject to the Engliſh, and the 
government of it is one of the richeſt places, next to that of 
Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding ſalary be- 
ing 25001, per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting 
the governor as much more; which, with other per- 
quiſites, make it on the whole little inferior to 10,0001. per 
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ſame, namely, that kind which has been formerly deſcribed 
under the name of a royal government. Their religion too 
is univerſally of the church of England: though they have no 
biſhop, the biſhop of London's commiſſiary being the chief 
religious magiſtrate in thoſe parts. About the beginning of 
this century, it was computed, that the number of whites in 
Jamaica amounted to fixty thouſand, and that of the ne- 
groes to one hundred and twenty thouſand. It appears, at 
preſent, that Jamaica is rather on the decline, as is the 
number of inhabitants, the whites not exceeding twenty-five 
thouſand and the blacks ninety thouſand. Beſides theſe, a 
number of fugitive negroes, have formed a fort of colony, 
among the Blue Mountains, independent of the whites, with 
who they mak@treaties, and to whom they ſend back fugi- 
tive ſlaves. © 4 VF „„ 
Indigo was once much cultivated in Jamaica, and enrich- 
ed the iſland to ſuch a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, 
where this drug was chietly cultivated, they are ſaid to have 
had no leſs than goo gentlemen's coaches;-a number 
perhaps the whole ifland exceeds not at this day; and there 
is great reaſon to believe, that there were many more per- 
ſons of property in Jamaica formerly, than are now, tliough 
they had not thoſe vaſt fortunes which dazzle us in ſuch a 
manner at preſent. However, the inhabitants of Jamaica 
were undoubtedly very numerous, until reduced by earth- 
quakes, and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which, treading 
on the heels of the former calamities, ſwept away vaſt mul- 
titudes. Among the cauſes of their decline, the Weſt Indians 
complain of being deprived of the moſt beneficial part of their 
trade, the loſs of whichthey aſcribe to the great improvements 
the French make in their ſugar colonies, who are enabled to un- 
derſell them, owing to the comparative ſmallneſs of their du- 
ties. They like wiſe complain of the trade carried on from 
Ireland and the northern colonies to the French and Dutch 
 Mlands, where they pay no duties, and are ſupplied witlr 
oods at an caſier rate. Some of theſe complaints have been 
eard, and ſome remedies applied; others remain unredreſſed. 
Both the logwood trade and the contraband have been the 
ſubject of much contention, and the cauſe of a war between 
Great britain and the Spaniſh nation. The former we al- 
ways avowed, and claimed as our right, and at the peace of 
1763, it was confirmed to us, the latter was permitted; be- 
_ caule we thought, and very juſtly, that ifthe Spaniards found 
_ themſelves aggrieved by any contraband trade, it lay upon 
then, and not upon us, to put a ſtop to it, by their guards. 
coſtas, which cryiſc in thoſe ſeas, purpoſely to ſeize a al 
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Port Reyat deſtroyed by an Farthquate. + 


fiſcate fuch veſſels and cargoes as are found in this trade; 
In this manner did the Britiſh court argue, till the politics of 
this _—_— in compliance with the court of Spain, thought 
proper to ſend Engliſh cruiſers to the American coaſt, effec- 
tually to cruſh that lucrative trade, of which the whole body 
of Britiſh ſubjects in America wire complained, as it put.a 
ſtop to the principal channel which hitherto enabled them to 
remit ſo largely to Great Britain. . 
Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood 
upon the point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the 
ſea, formed paxt of the border of a very fine habour of its own 
name. The conveniency of this harbour, which was capa- 
ble of containing a could fail of large ſhips, and of ſuch 


depth as to allow them to load and unload with the greateſt 


_ eaſe, weighed ſo much with the inhabitants, that they choſe 
to build their capital on this ſpot, though the place was a. 
hot dry ſand, and produced none of the neceſſaries of life; 
not even freſh water. But the advantage of its harbour, and 
the reſort of pirates, made it a place of. ara reg ay + ” 
About the beginning of the year 1692, no place, for its ſize, 
could be'compared to this town for trade, wealth, and an en- 
tire corruptions of manners. In the month of June, during 
this year, an earthquake, which ſhook the whole iſland to 
the foundations, totally overwhelmed this city, ſo as to leave, 
in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt [veſtige remaining. 
In two minutes, the earth opened and ſwallowed up nine 
tenths of the houſes, and tumbled the people on heaps ; but 
ſome of them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams 
and rafters of houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by boats. 
Several ſhips were caſt away in the harbour; and the Swan 
frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was carried over the 
tops of ſinking houſes, and did not overſet, but afforded a re- 
treat to ſome hundreds of people, who ſaved their lives upon 
her. An officer, who was in the town at this time, ſays, the 
earth opened and ſhut very quick in ſome places, and he ſaw 
ſeveral people ſink down to the middle, and others appeared 


with their heads juſt above ground, and were ſqueezed to 


death. At Savannah, above a thouſand acres were ſunk, 
with the houſes and people in them; the place appearing for 
ſome time like a lake, was afterwards dried up, but no houſes 
| were ſeen. In ſome parts, mountains were ſplit; and at one 
place a plantation was removed to the diſtance of a mile. 
They again rebuilt the city; but, ten years after it was 
deſtroyed by a great fire. The extraordinary convenience 

of the harbour tempted them to build it once . 
more; and once more it was laid in rubbiſh by K. P. 2722. 
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a hurricane, the moſt terrible on record. Sueg 
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5 No | : 5 
repeated calamities ſeemed to mark out this place as a devot. 
ed ſpot; the inhabitants therefore reſolved to forſake.it for 
ever, and to reſide at the oppoſite bay, where they built 
Kingſton, which is lately become the capital of the iſland. _ 
_ Kingſton conſiſts, of upwards of one thouſand houſes, of 
which many are handſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe 
iſlands, as well as the neighbouring continent. They are 
one ſtory high, with porticoes, and every. conveniency for a 
comfortable habitation in that climate. Not far from King- 
ſton, ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh town, which 
though at preſent inferior to Kingſton, was once the capital 
of Jamaica, and is {till the ſeat ert, and the place 
"where the courts of juſtice axe held. 
The whole product of the iſland may be reduced to theſe 
heads. Firſt, ſugars, of which they exported, in 1753, twenty 
_ thouſand three hundred and fiſteen hogſheads, ſome, of them 
a ton weight; which cannot be 5 FH in England than 
424,7 25l. Moſt of this goes to London, Briſtol, and Glas- 
gow, and ſome part of it to North America, in return for 
the beef, Ok corn, peas, ſtaves, ue pitch, and 
tar, which they have from thence. Secondly, rum, of which 
they export about four thouſand puncheons. The rum of 
this iſland is generally eftcemed the beſt, and is the moſt 
uſed in Great Britain. Thirdly, molaſſes, in which they 
make a great part of their returns for New England, where 
there are vaſt diſtilleries. All theſe are the produce of the 
grand ſtaple, the ſugar cane. According to the late teſtimonx 
of a reſpectable planter in Jamaica, that iſland hath -two 
hundred and eighty thouſand acres in canes, of which two 
hundred and ten thouſand are commonly cut, and make from 
fixty-eight to ſeventy thouſand tons of ſugar, and four mil- 
tions two hundred thouſand gallons of rum. F ourthly, cot- 
ton, of which they ſend out two thouſand hags. The indigo, 
formerly much cultwated, is now inconſiderable; but ſome 
cocoa and coffee are exported, with a conſiderable quantity 
of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, ſweet 
meats, ntahogany, and manchineel planks. But ſome! of the 
moſt conſiderable articles of their trade are with the Spaniſh 
. continent of New Spain and Terra Firma/; for in the former 
they cut great quantities of logwoed;-and both in the former 
and latter they carry on a very profitable trade in negroes, 
and all kinds of European goods. And even in time of war 
with Spain, this trade between Jamaica, and the Spaniſh 
main goes on, which it will be impoſſible for Spam eatirely 
to ſtop, while it is ſo profitable to the Britiſh merchant, and 
while the Spaniſh officers, from the higheft to the loweſt, 
he w ſo great a reſpect to preſents properly made. 7 1 


grace in a 


che whole, many of the people af Jamaica, whilſt they ap- 
car to live in ſuch a ſtate of luxury, as in moſt other places 

Lads to beggary, acquire great fortoneg. Their equipages, 

their cloths, their furniture, their tables, all bear the tokeys 


of the greateſt wealth and profuſion. i uo i. 
On ſundays or court time, gentlemen wear wigs and ap- 

_ pear very gay in coats of ſilk, and veſts trimmed with'filyer.,. 
At other times they generally wear only thread ſtockings, 
linen drawers, a vaſt a H olland Cap, and a hat upon it. Men, 

ſervants wear a coarſe linen frock, with buttons at the neck. 


and hands, long trowſers of the ſame, and a check ſhirt. 
The negroes, except thoſe who attend gentlemen, who have 
' them dreſſed in their own livery, have once a year Oſna- 


burghs, and a blanket for clothing, with a cap or handker- 


chief for the head. The morning habit of the ladies is a 


= 


| Jooſe night-gown, oareleſsly wrapped about them; before 


dinner they put off their diſhabille, and appear with a good 
I the advantage of a rich and becoming dreſs. _ 

The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtanees 

is Madeira wine mixed with water. Ale and claret are ex 


 travagantly dear, London porter ſells for = ſhilling per 
bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially among thoſe of an 
inferior rank, is rum-punch, which FEY call kall-devi], be- 
| 8, it heats the blood, 
and brings on fevers, which, in a few hours, ſend them to 


cauſe, being frequently drank to exce 


the grave, eſpecially thoſe who are juſt come to the iſland, 


which is the reaſon thatſo many die here upon their firſt ar- 


rival. Engliſh money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin 


being entirely Spaniſh. There is no place where ſilver is ſo 


plentiful, orhas a quicker circulation, You cannot dine for 
leſs than a piece of eight, and the common rate of why 
9 


3s three pounds per week; though, jn the markets, beet, 


pork, fowl, and fiſh, may be bought as cheap as in London; 
Hut mutton ſells at nine pence per „ 


The miſery and hard(hips of the negroes are truly moving; 
and though great care is taken to make them propagate, he 


ill treatment they receive fo ſhortens their lives, tt 
of increaſing by thecourſe-of nature, many thouſands are 
annually ng $ 

thoſe who pine, and die through hard uſage. the 
are ſtubborn and untractable, and that they. muſt be ruled 


with a rod of iron; but they ought not to be cruſhed with 


it, or to be thoughtinfgrior creatures; without ſouls, as ſome 


of their, maſters, or overſeers do at preſent ; though ſome of 
_ theſe tyrants are themſelves the dregs of this nation, and the 


. refuge of the jails of Europe. Many of the negroes, 
Agwever,, whe fall jnto 2 of gentlemen of huma · 
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nity, find their ſituation eaſy and comfortable; and it has 
been obſerved that in North America and other countries, 
where in general theſe poor wretches are better uſed, there 
is leſs walte of negroes, they live longer and propagate better; 
and it ſeems clear, from the whole courſe of hiſtory, that 
thoſe nations who have behaved with the greateſt humanity 
to their ſlaves, were always belt ſerved, and ran the leaſt . 
hazard from their rebellions, The flaves, on their firſt ar- 
rival from the coaſt of Guinea, are expoſed naked to ſale ; 
they are then generally very ſimple and innocent creatures, 
but they ſoon become roguiſh enough; and. when they 
come tobe whipped,excuſe their faults by the example of the . 
whites. They believe every negro returns to his native Soun- 
try after death. This thought is ſo agreeable, that it cheers 
the poor creatures and renders the burden of life eaſy, which 
would otherwiſe, to many of them, be quite intolerable. 
They look on death. as a bleſſing, and it is ſurpriſing to 
ſee with what courage and intrepid ſome of them meet it. 
hen a negro is about to expire, his fellow ſlaves kiſs him 
and with him a good journey, and ſend their hearty good 
Wiſhes to their relations in Guinea, They make no la- 
menrations, but with a great deal of joy inter his body, be- 
lieving he is gone and happy. When will the voice of hu- 
manity be properly attended to, and the opprobrium of cul. . 
CLoMmMSgmEmam©R 77700 on 
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EFORE the Engliſh had made any ſettlement at Ja. 
maica, and the 5 rench at St. Domingo, ſome pirates 
of both nations, who have ſince been ſo much diſtinguiſhed | 
by the name of Buccaneers, had driven the Spaniards out of 
the ſmall iſland of Tortuga; and, fortifying themſelves 
there, had, with amazing intrepidity, made excurfions 
againſt the common enemy. They formed themſelves 
into ſmall companies, conſiſting of fifty, a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty men cach. A boat, 6f a greater or 
ſmaller ſize, was their only armament, Here they were 
'expoſed, night and day, to all the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, without having ſcarce room enough to liè down. A love 
of independence, the greateſt blefling to thoſe who are not 
„% ͤ te Ange we 3 cog «+ 0.1 128 89 «df proprietory 
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proprietors of land, rendered them averſe to thoſe mu- 
1ual reſtraints which the members of ſociety impoſe upon 
themſelves for the common good; ſome of them choſe to 
ſing, while others were deſirous of going to fleep. As the 
authority they had conferred. on their captain was confined: 
to his giving orders in battle, they lived in the greateſt con- 
fuſion. Like the ſavages, having no apprehenſion of want, 
nor any care to preſerve the neceſſaries of life, they were 
conſtantly æxpoſed to the ſevereſt extremities of hunger and 
thirſt ; but deriving, even from their very diſtreſſes, a 
courage ſuperior to every danger, the ſight of a ſhip tranſ- 
1 them to a degree of frenzy. They never deliberatd 
on the attack, but it was their cuſtom to board the ſhip as 
Hoon as poſſible. The ſmallneſs of their veſſels, and the: 
{kill they ſhewed in the management of them, ſcreened 
them from the fire of the greater ſhips ; and they preſented 
only the fore-parts of their little veſſels filled with fuflects; | 
who fired at the port-holes with ſo much exactneſs, that it 
entirely confounded the moſt experienced gunners. As ſoon' 
as they threw out the grappling, the largeſt veſſels ſeldom 
eſcaped them. In caſes of extreme neceſſity, they attacked 
the people of every nation, but fell upon the Spaniards at all' 
times. They thought that the cruelties they had exerciſed 
on the inhabitants of the New World, juſtified the impla- 
cable averſion they had ſworn againſt them, But this was 
heightened by a perſonal pique, from the mortification they 
felt, in ſeeing themſelves debarred from the privilege of 
Hunting and fiſhing, which they juſtly conſidered as natural 
rights. Such were their principles of juſtice and religion, 
that whenever they embarked on any expedition, they uſed 
to pray to heaven for the ſucceſs of it; and they never came 
back from the plunder, but they conſtantly returned thanks 
to God for their victory. The ſhips that ſailed from Eu- 
rope into America ſeldom tempted their avidity. The mer- 


_  chandiſe they contained would not eaſily have been ſold, nor 


been very profitable to theſe barbarians in thoſe early times. 


They always waited for them on their return, when they were 


certain that they were laden with gold, ſilver, jewels, and all the 
valuable productions of the New World, If they met with a 
ſingle ſhip, they never failed to attack her. As to the fleets, 
they followed them, till they ſailed out of the gulf of Bahama; 
and as ſoon as any one of the veſſels was ſeparated by ace 
cident from the reſt, it was taken. The Spamards, who 
trembled at the approach of the Buccaneers, whom they 
called devils, immediately ſurrendered. Quarter Was 
granted if the cargo was a rich one, if not, all the priſoners 
were thrown into the fea, 5 +» 1 


= Sor Se_ __* 
When the Buccaneers had got a conſiderable booty, at 
firſt they held their rendezvous at the iſland of Tortuga, 
in order to divide the ſpoil; but afterwards the Enghſh 
went to Jamaica, and the French to St. Domingo. Tack / 
| perſon, holding up his hand, ſolemnly proteſted that he had 
| ſecreted nothing of what he had taken. If any among them 
Vas convicted of perjury, a caſe that ſeldom happened, he 
Was left, as ſoon as an opportunity offered, upon ſome de- 
ſert ifland, as a traitor unworthy to live in ſociety. Suc 
brave men among them as had been maimed in any of their 
expeditions, were ' firſt provided for; and the remainder of 
the booty was divided into as many ſhares as there were 
Buccaneers. The commander could only lay claim to a 
ſingle ſhare like the reſt ; but they complimented him with 
two or three, in proportion as he had acquitted himſelf tg 
their ſatisfaction. When the veſſel was not the property 
of the company, the perſon who had fitted it out, of fur- 
niſhed it with neceſſary arms and proviſions, was entitled 
to a third of all the prizes. Favour never had any influs 
ence in the diviſion of the booty; for every ſhare was de- 
termined by lot. Inſtances of ſuch rigid juſtice as this, are 
not eaſily met with; and they extended even to the dead *, 
Their ſhare was given to the man who was known to be 
ou companion when alive, If the perſon who had been 
illed had no intimate, his part was ſent to his relations, 
' when they were known. If there were no friends or relations, 
it was diſtributed in charity to the poor, and to churches, in 
which prayers were to be offered up for the perſon in whoſe 
name their benefactions were given. 
When theſe duties had been complied with, they then in- 
dulged themſelves in all kinds of profuſion. Unbdpaded h 
licentiouſneſs in gaming, wine, and every Kind of ſeuſual 
indulgence was carried to the utmoſt pitch of exceſs, and was 
ſtopt only by the want which ſuch irregularities brought on. 
"Thoſe men who were enriched with ſeveral f Cakes and 


in an inſtant totally ruined, and deſtitute of clothes and 
. proviſions, They returned to ſea, and the new ſupplies 
they acquired were ſoon laviſhed in the ſame manner. If 
they were aſked what ſatisfaction N find in diſſi- 

patin/j et what they had gained with fo, much diffi- 
culty they made. this very ingenious ry : Expoſed as we 
ore to ſuch a variety of dangers, our life is totally different 
from that of other men. Why ſhould we, who are alive 
today, and may be dead to-morrow," think of . hoarding 
i up ? We reckon only the day we have lived, but neyer 
| I & Univerſal Hiſtory o + #9 
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. think 


Hans, grew weary of navigation, They gave u; 
power, conyenjencies, and fortune their connexions pro- 
_ cured them, and formed themſelves almoſt into ſo many 


ene Buccanters, 105 


5 think on that which is to come. Our concern is rather 


than to preſerve it. 


* 


to ſquander life away 8 He. SE 
The Spaniſh colonies flattering Es with the hapes 


* 1 


of ſeeing an end to their miſeries, and reduced almoſt to de- 


ſpair, in finding themſelves a perpetual 


diſtinct and ſeparate fates. They were ſenſible of the incog- 


veniencies ariſing from ſuch a conduct, and avowed them; 


but the dread of falling into the hands gf rapacious and ſa- 


vage men, had greater influence over theiu, than the diCtates 


of honour, intexeſt, and policy. Such was the riſe of that 


4 . 


„ ſpirit of e which continues to this time. This 


_ -waſte. The culture of lands was equally neglected with navi- 
ation; and the Spaniards dared no more appear in their pub 
lic roads than fail in the latitudes which belonged to them. 
Among tlie Buccaneers who ſignalized themlelves in this 
extraordinary ſpecies of excurſions, Montbar, a gentleman, 


i 
8 


| deſpondency ſerved only to increaſe the boldneſs of the Buc- 
> As yet they had only appeared on the Spaniſh 


cancers, As. yet th on Aaniſh 
ſettlements, in order to carry off ſome proviſions, when 


they were in want of them, They no ſooner found the 
captures hegan to diminiſh, than they determined to recover 


wa what they had Joſt at ſea, The richeſt and moſt 
Pp 


opulous countries of the continent were plundered and laid 


of Languedoc, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, Having, 


ok che cruelties practiſed in the conqueſt of the New 


| reſcued out of his hands. His heated hats, cs Fi continu- 


worked him up to, was turned into a rage more cruel than 


. Teemed to rouze him, an 


þad heard ſome account of the Bucqangers, who were ſaid 


by chance, in his infancy, met with a circumſtantial account 
£6 f q 


orld, he conceived an averſion, which he carried to a 


degree of frenzy againſt the nation that had committed 
| ſuch enormities, Upon this point a ſtory is told of him, 

that when he was at college, and aCting B B the part 
pf a Frenchman, who quarrelled with a Span 


upon the perſon who perſonated the Spaniard, watt ſuch 


fury, that he would have ſtrangled him, had he not been 


vally repreſented to him innumerable multitudes of geople 
1 by ſayage monſters who came out of Spain. He 


„ * 


5 was animated by an irreſiſtible ardour to rep ſo mucl 


innocent blood. The enthuſiaſm this ſpirit of humanity 


that, of religious fanaticiſm, to which ſa many victims had 


* * 2 


En Tacfificed.  ' The Fange of theſe unhappy. ſufferers 


rey to theſe ruf 
; gave up all the 


call upon him for vengeance. He 


: 
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4 myſelf to danger. 


hie was equally diſtinguiſhed” as this day. The Spa 
- ſuffered ſo much from him, both by land and ſea, that hg 
- acquired the name of the Zxterminatoy, 902-7 
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ws 


to be the moſt inveterate enemies to the Spaniſh name: he 


therefore embarked on board a ſhip in order to join them. 
In the paſſage they met with a Spaniſh veſſel, attack. 


ed it, and, as it was uſual in thoſe times, immediately 
| boarded it. Montbar, with à ſabre in his hand, fell 
upon the enemy, broke through them, and 1 18 8 


twice: from one end of the ſhip to the other, levelled 


every thing that oppoſed him. When he had compelled 


the enemy to ſurrender, leaving to his companions the hap- 


ö pineſs ot 8 ſo rich a 3 contented himſelf with - 


the favage Wo ure of contemplating the dead bodies of the 


Spaniards, lying in heaps together, againſt whom he had 
'fworn a conſtant and deadly hatred. Freſh opportunities 


ſoon occurred, which enabled him to exert the ſpirit of re- 
venge, withont extinguiſhing it. The ſhip- he was in ar- 
rived at the coaſt of St. Domingo; where the Buccaneers 
on land immediately applied to barter ſome proviſions for 
brandy. As the articles they offered were of little value, 
they alledged an excuſe, that their enemies had over- run the 
country, laid waſte their ſettlements, and carricd off all they 
could. Why,“ replied Monthar, „do you tamely ſuffer _ 
& ſuch inſults ?”?--+« Neitherdo we, (anſwered they in the ſame 


tone); © the Spaniards, have experienced what kind of men 


„e are, and have therefore taken advantage of the time 


* when we were engaged in hunting. But we are going 


#* to join ſome of our companions, who have been ſtill more 


(4 ill treated than we, and then we ſhall liave warm work.“ 


If you approve it (anſwered Montbar) I will head you, 
4 not as your commander, but as the feremoſt to expoſe 
The Buccaneers perceiving, from 
his appearance, that he was ſuch a man as they wanted, 


- cheerfully accepted his offer. The fame day they over- 


took the enemy, and Montbar attacked them with an im 


petuoſity that aſtoniſhed the hraveſt. Scarce one Spaniard 


eſcaped the effects of his fury. The remaining part of his 
. Spanlards | 


© Mean while Morgan, the moſt renowned of the Engliſh 
Buccaneers, failed from Jamajca to attack Porto Bello, 
His plan of oper ations was ſo well contrived, that he ſur -4 


priſed the city, and took it without x NN In order tg 
1 


ecure the fort with the ſame facility, he compelled the 


women and the prieſts to fix the ſcaling ladders to the Walls, 


* „ 


from a fuil conviction that the e and ſuperſtition of 
the Spaniards would never ſuffer them to fire at the per- 
ſons 'they conſidered as the objects of their love and reve- 
EA 8 2 %% 


rence. But the garriſon was not to be deceived by this ar- 


tific:, and was only to be ſubdued by force of arms; the 
treaſures that were carried _—_ from this famous port, 
were acquired at the expence ot much blood-ſhed. The 
conqueſt of Panama was an object of much greater imports 
ance. To ſecure this, Morgan thought it neceflary to ſail 
in the latitudes of Coſta-Ricca, to procure ſome guides in 
the iſland of St, Catherine's, where the Spaniards confined 
their malefactors. This place was ſo ſtrongly fortified, 
that it ought to have held out for ten years againſt a con- 
ſiderable army, Notwithſtanding this, the governor, on 
the firſt appearance of the pirates, ſent privately to concert 
meaſures how he might ſurrender himſelf without incurs 
ring the imputation of cowardice, The reſult of this con- 
ſultation was, that Morgan, in the night time, ſhould 
attack a fort at ſome diſtance, and the governor ſhould ſally 
out at the citadel, to defendia poſt of ſo much conſequence ; 
that the aſſailants ſhould then attack him in the rear, and 


take him priſoner, which would conſequently. oceaſion a 


ſurrender of the place. It was agreed that a ſmart firing 
ſhould be kept up on both ſides, without doing miſchief to 
either. This farce was admirably carried on. The Spani- 
ards, without being expoſed to any danger, appeared to have 
done their duty ; and the Buccaneers, after having totally _ 
demoliſhed the fortifications, and put on board their veſſel. 
a prodigious quantity of war-like ammunition, which they 
found at St, Catherine's, ſteered their courſe towards the 
river Chagre, the only channel that was open to them, to 
arrive at that place which was the object of their utmoſt 
wiſhes. At the entrance of this conſiderable river a fort 
was built upon a ſteep rock, which the waves of the fea. 
conſtantly beat againſt. This bulwark, very difficult of ac- 
ceſs, was defended, by an officer, whoſe extraordinary abili- 
ties were equal to his courage, and by a garriſon that de- 
ſerved ſuch a commander. The Buccaneers, for the firſt 


time, here met with a reſiſtance that could only be equal. 


led by their perſeverance ; it was a, doybtfyl point whether 
they would ſucceed, or be obliged to raiſe the ſiege, when 
à lucky accident happened, that proved favourable to their 
Flor and their fartune. The commander was killed, ane 
e fort accidentally took fire. The beſiegers then taking 
7 e of this double calamity, made theinſelves maſtery 
Morgan left his veſſels at anchor, with a ſuffięeient num 
ber af men to guard tliem, and ſailed up the river in his 
oops for thirty-three miles, till he game to Cruces, where 
it ceaſes to be nayigable. He then proceeded, by land, to 
. % ² Panama, 


2. 
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. Sy Buccaneers, 
Panama, which was only five leagues diſtant. Upon a large 


and extenſive plain that was before the city, he met with a 


_ conſiderable body of troops, whom he put to flight with 


the greateſt eaſe, and entered into the city that was now 


abandoned. Here were found prodigious treaſures con- 


Was inſtantly tortur 


cealed in the wells and caves. Some valuable commodities 
were taken upon the boats that were left aground at low - 
water. In the neighbouring foreſts were alſo found ſevera] 


rich depoſits. But the party of Buccaneers, who were 

making excurſions into the country, little ſatisfied with this 
| 8 the moſt _— tortures on the Spa- 
| C 


niards, negroes, and Indians they diſcovered, to oblige them 
to confeſs where they had ſecreted their own as well as 
their maſter's riches. A beggar accidentally going into a 
caſtle, which had been deſerted through fear, found ſomes _ 
apparel that he put on, He had ſcarcely dreſſed himſelf in 
this manner, when he was perceived by theſe pirates who 
demanded of him where his gold was, I he unfortunate man 
thewed them the ragged cloaths he had juſt thown off. He 

* as he made no diſcovery, he was 


given up to ſome ſlaves, who put an end to his life. Thus 
X 


e treaſures the Spaniards had acquired in the New World 
by maſſacres and tortures, were reſtored again in the ſame 
. = the midſt of ſuch ſcenes of horror®, the favage 

lorgan fell in love. His character was not likely to in- 


ſpire the object of his attachment with favourable ſentiments 


towards him, He was reſolved, therefore, to ſubdue by 
force the Spaniard that inflamed and tormented him. Stop, 
cried ſhe to this ſavage, as ſhe ſprung with eagerneſs out 


of his arms, Step; thinkeſt thou then, that thou canſi rauiſp ny 


bonour from me, as thou haf 175 from me my fortune and 
70 liberty? Be aſſured that I can die and be revenged, 


1 mg ſaid this, ſhe drew out from under her gown 2 
Poniard, 


which ſhe would have plunged into his heart had 
not he avoided the blow, But Morgan, ſtill inflamed with a 
paſſion, which this determined refiſtance had turned into 
madneſs, inſtead of the tenderneſs and attention he had made 


uſe of to ſubdue his captive, now proceeded to treat her with 
the greateſt inhumanity. But the fair Spaniard, immove- 
; ably reſolute, excited, at the ſame time that ſhe reſiſted the 


Frantic behaviour of Morgan; till at the laſt the pirates, ex- 


te their reſentment, at being kept fo long in a ſtate of 
Inactivity, by a caprice which appeared eee to them, 
he was under the neceſſity Teen to their complaints, 
ang giving up his purſuit. Panama was burnt. They theg 
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£ {ail with a great number of priſoners, who were ranſom- 
2 few days after, and came to the mouth of the Chagre 
with a prodigious booty. Before the break of the day that 


| had been fixed upon for the diviſion- of the ſpoil, Morgan, 
while the reſt of the pirates were in a deep ſleep, with the 
principal Buccaneers of his own country, ſailed for ba 8 


ca, in a veſſel which he had laden with the rich ſpoils of a 
city that ſerved as the ſtaple of commerce between the Old 


and the New World. This inſtance of treachery, unheard of 
before, occaſioned a rage and reſentment not to be deſcrib- 
ed. The Engliſh purſued the robber, in hopes of wreſtin 
from him the booty of which they had been kifarpomes ; 
The French, though ſharers in the ſame loſs, retired to 
the iſland of Tortuga, where, 5 ſeveral expeditions. 
But they were all trifling, till, in the year 1603, they attempt 


ed one of the greateſt conſequence. 
The plan — 


n of this expedition was formed by Van Horn, a 
| native of Oſtend, though he had ſerved all his lite among tha 

French. His, intrepidity would never let him ſuffer: the 
leaſt ſigns of cowardice among his aſfociates. In the heat 


of an engagement he went about his ſhip, ſucceſſively ob- - 


_ +  Terved his men, and immediately killed thoſe who ſhrunk at 
ttzhe ſudden report of a piſtol, Eun, or cannon. This extra- 

ordinary diſcipline had made him became the terror of the. 
coward, and the. idol of the brave. In other reſpects, he 
_ readily ſharedwith the men of ſpirit and bravery the immenſe 
riches that were acquired by a ſo truly warlike diſpoſition. - 


When he went upon theſe expeditious, he generally failed in 


a frigate, which was his own property. But theſe new. 
deſigns requiring greater numbers to carry them into exe- 
cution, he took to his aſſiſtance, Grammont, Godfrey, and 
Jonque, three Frenchmen, diſtinguiſhed by their exploits ; 
and Lawrence de Graff, a Dutchman, who had ſignalized 
| himſelf ſtill more than they; twelve hundred Buccaneers 


* 


en themſelves to theſe famous commanders, and failed in 


fix veſſels for Vera Cruz. The darkneſs of the night fa- 


youred their landing, which was effected at the diſtance of 


chree leagues from the place, where they arrived without being 


diſcovered. The governor, the fort, the barracks, and the 
poſts of the greateſt conſequence; every thing, in ſhort, that 
could occaſion any reſiſtance, was taken by the break of 
day. All the citizens, men, women, and children, were ſhut 
up in the churches, where they had fled for ſhelter. At the 
door of each church were placed. barrels of gunpowder ta 
blow up the building. A Buccaneer, with a lighted match, 

was to ſet fire to it upon the leaſt appearance of an inſur- 
reaction. While the city was kept in ſuch terror, it was 5 | 


1 * s 


wg 


* 


terrib ee e they knew of no other method of revenging 


to paſs through the various kinds of torture, which would 


1 Of the Butcanuers. 


| fily pillaged and after the Buccaneers had carried off what | 


vas moſt valuable, they made a propoſal to the citizens whe 
were kept priſoners in the churches, to ranſom their lives and 
liberties by a contribution of ten millions of livres. Theſe 
unfortunate. people, who had neither eaten nor drank for 


three days, cheerfully accepted the terms that were offered 
them. Half of the money was paid the Cy - the other 
f the 


rt was expected from the internal parts o country; 
here there appeared on an eminence a conſiderable body 
of troops advancing, and near the port a fleet of ſeven- 


Buccaneers, without any marks of ſurpriſe, retreated quiet- 

ly with fifteen hundred flaves they had carried off with 
em, as a trifling indemnification for the reſt of the mo- 

ney they expected, the ſettling of which they referred to 

2 more favourable opportunity. Theſe ruffians ſincerely / 

believed, that whatever they pillaged or exacted by force of 

arms upon the coaſts where they made a deſcent, was their 


teen ſhips from Europe.“ At the 3 this armament the 


lawful property; and that God and their arms gave them an 


undoubted right not only to the capital of theſe contriby- 
tions they compelled the inhabitants to ſign a written en- 
gement to fulfil, but even to the intereſt of that part of the 
fum which was not yet paid. Their retreat was equally 
glorious and daring. They boldly failed through the midi. | 


of the Spaniſh fleet, which let them paſs without arg "2 
| ed 


kingle gun; and were in fact, rather afraid of being attacked 
and beaten. The Spaniards would not probably have eſ- 
caped ſo eafily, and with no other inconvenience, but what 
aroſc from their fears, if the veſſels of the pirates had not 
deen laden with ſilver, or if the Spaniſh fleet had been 
freighted with any other effects but ſuch articles as were 
little valued by theſe pirates. )))) 
As the Spaniards generally fled at the Approach of theſe 


# 


themtelves, but by burning or cutting in pieces a Buccaneer. 

As ſoon as theſe adventurers had quitted the place they hal 
lundered, and any of them had been killed in the attack, the 
ody was dug up again, mangled in different parts, or made 


have been practiſed upon the man had he been alive. This 
abhorrence of the Buccaneers was extended even to the 
places on which they had exerciſed their cruelties. The 
Cities they had taken were excommunicated; the very walls 
and ſoil of the places which had been laid waſte were ana- 
thematized, and the inhabitants abandoned them for ever, 
This rage, equally impotent and childiſh, contributed only 
to embolden that of their enemies. As ſoon as they took 2 
8 8 | | & . = town, 


= 0 


braveſt inhabitants. 
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town, it was directly ſet on fire, unleſs a ſum, proportioned 


to its value, was given to ſave it. The priſoners taken in 
battle were maſſacred without mercy, if ney Er not ran- 


ſomed by the governor or ſome of the inhabitants. Gold, 
_ pearls, or precious ſtones, were the only things accepted of _ 
for the payment of their ranſom. Silver being too com- 
mon, and too weighty for its current value, would have been 


troubleſome to them. The chances of fortune, that ſeldom 


leaves guilt unpuniſhed, nor adverſity without a compenſa- 


tion for its ſuffering, atoned for the crimes committed in the 


revenged of the Spaniards. 


But it happened in this, as it generally does in events of 
this nature, that thoſe who committed fuch outrages, did 
not long enjoy the fruits of them. Several of them died in 
the courſe of theſe piracies, from. the effects of the climate, 
from diſtreſs, or debauchery. Some were ſhipwrecked in 
paſſing the ſtreights of Magellan and at Cape Horn. Moſt 


of thoſe who attempted to get to the northern ſea by land, 


fell into the ambuſcade that was laid for them, and loſt ei- 
ther their lives or the booty they had acquired. The Eng- 
- liſh and French colonies gained very little by an expedition 
that lafted four years, and found themſelves deprived of their 


F 


The Buccaneers would have conquered all America, if 


conqueſt and not piracy had been thie motive of their actions. 
Withont any regular ſyſtem, without laws, without any de- 
gree of ſubordination, and even without any fixed revenue, 
they became the aſtoniſhment of that age in which they _ 
lived, as they will be alſo of poſterity. England, France, 
and Holland had ſent at different times conſiderable fleets 


mto the New World. The unwholeſomeneſs of the climate, 


the want of fubſiſtence, the dejection of the troops, rendered 


the beſt concerted ſchemes unſucceſsful. Neither of theſe 
nations acquired any national glory, nor made any conſider- 
able progreſs by them. Upon the vety ſcene of their dif- 


grace, and on the very ſpot where they were ſo ſhamefully 


repulſed, a fmall number of adventurers, who had no other 
reſources to enable them to carry on a war, but what the 


conqueſt of the New World, and the Indians were amply 


war itſelf afforded them, ſucceeded in the moſt difficult en- 


terpriſes. They ſupplied the want of numbers and of power, 


by their activity, their vigilance, and bravery. An un- 


baunded paſſion for liberty and independence, excited and 
kept up in them that energy of ſoul, which enables us to 
nndertake and execute every thing. It produced that yigour, 


and that ſuperiority in action, which the moſt approved mi- 


{SS 


ltary diſcipline, the moſt powerful combinations of ſtrength,” 


* 
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the beſt regulated governments, the moſt honourable akd 
moſt ſtriking rewards and marks of diſtinction, will never be 
-able to excite, TV „5 
The principle which actüated theſe extraordinary and ra 
mantic men is not eaſily diſcovered: It cannot be aſcribed 
to want. The earth they trod upoti offered them immenſe - 
treaſures, collected ready to their hand by men of inferior 
capacities, Can it then be imputed to avarice? But would 
they then have ſquandered away in a day the ſpoils acquired 
_ Ina whole campaign! As 72 properly belonged to no 
country, they did not therefore {atrifice themſelves in its de- 
fence, for che iggtandizing its tetritories, or revenging its 
quarrels. The love of glory, had they known it, would 
have prevented them from committing, ſuch humberleſs 
enormities and crimes, which Taſt a ſhade on all their 
brighteſt actions. Neither could a ſpirit of indolence and 
cafe, ever make men ruſh into conſtant fatignes, and ſubmit 
to the greateſt dangers. *© If we are deſirous,” ſays an elo- 
quent hiſtorian, * of tracing the origin of this revolution, 
e may perccive that it ariſes from the Buccaneers having 
« lived under the ſhackles of Eurc "ge governments. The 
« ſpirit of liberty being repreſſed for ſo many ages, exerte 
its power to a degree almoſt eee e occaſione 
the moſt terrible effects that ever appeared in the moral 
« world. Reſtleſs and enthuſiaſtic men of every nation 
joined themſelves to theſe adventurers, as, ſoon as they 
& Hake of the ſucceſs Dy had met with. _ The charms of 
e novelty, the idea and deſire excited by diſtant objects, the 
« want of a change in ſituation, the hopes of better fortune, 
« the impulſe which excites the imagination to the under- 
taking of great actions, admiration, which eaſily induces 
men to imitation, the neceſſity of getting the better of 
« thoſe impediments that are the conſequences of impru- 
« dence, the force of example, and the being equally parta- 
* ers of the ſame good and bad fortune among thoſe who 
« have frequenſty aſſociated together; in a word, the tem- 
«* porary ferment which all the ee together, with ſeve- 
« ral accidental circumſtances, had raiſed in the mind of 
« men, alternately elevated to the greateſt proſperity, or ſunk 
jn the deepeſt diſtreſs, at one time, ſtained with blood, at 
« another plunged into voluptuouſneſs, rendered the Bucca- 
« neers a people wholly diſtinct in hiſtory ; but a people 
« whoſe duration was ſo tranſient, that its glory laſted, as it 
« were, but a moment *.“ „ . 
We are, however, accuſtomed to conſider theſe ruffians 
- with a kind of abhorrence. This they deſerve; as the in- 
Kauces of fidelity, integrity, diſintereſtedneſs and generoſity, 
| | VVV aom II” 5 
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they ſhewed to one another, did not prevent the outrages 
they perpetually committed againſt mankind. But amidft . 
ſuch enormities, it is impoſſible nor to be ſtruck with a vari- 
"ety of brave and noble actions, that which have reffected 
honour on the moſt virtuous people. Some Buccaneers had 
agreed for a certain ſum to eſcort a Spaniſh ſhip, very richly 
laden. One of them ventured to propoſe to his companions - 
to enrich themſelves at once, by making themſelves maſters 
of the ſhip. The famous Mountauban, who was the com- 
mander of the troop, had no ſooner heard the propoſal, 
than he deſired to reſign the command, and to be ſet on 
ſhore. , What!“ replied theſe brave men, would you then 
leave us? Is there any one who approves of the treache 
that you abhor ?”* A council was immediately held; and it 

was determined that the guilty perſon ſhould be thrown upon 
the firſt coaſt they came to. They took an oath, that ſo 
diſhoneſt a man. ſhould never be admitted in any expedition 
in which any of the brave men preſent ſhould be concern- 
| ed, as they would think themſelves diſhonoured by ſuch z 
connection. If this is not to be looked upon as an inſtance 
of heroiſm, muſt we then expect to meet with heroes in an 
age, in which every thing great is turned into ridicule, under 
the idea of enthuſiaſm? „ 5 


- 


ee e xt © zz 
Of Barbadies and other Britiſh Nandi in the Weſt Indies. 


| HEN the dane firſt landed on the iſland of Bar- 
. _ badoes, they found it the moſt ſavage © 
and deſjitute place they had hitherto viſited. It A. P. 1627. 
had not the leaſt appearance of ever hav- : 
ing been peopled even by the ſavages. There were no 
beaſts of paſture, or of prey, no fruit, no herb, no root, 
fit for ſupporting the life of man. Yet as the climate was 
ſo good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome gentlemen of 
ſmall fortunes in England reſolved to become adyenturers 
thither. The trees were ſo large, and of a wood ſo hard 
and ſtubborn, that it was with great difficulty they could 
clear as much ground as was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. 
By unremitting perſeverance, however, they brought it to 
Vor, HII. 1 | yield 
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yield them a tolerable ſupport; and they found that cotton 
and indigo agreed well with the ſoil, and that tobacco, which 
was beginning to come into repute in England, anſwered 
tolerably.. Theſe proſpects, together with the ſtorm be- 
tween the king and parliament, which was beginning to 
break out in ond induced many new adventurers to 
tranſport themſelves to this iſland. And what is extremely _ 
remarkable, ſo great was the increaſe of people in Barba- 
does, twenty-five years after its firſt ſettlement, that in 
1650, it contained more than 50,000 whites, and a much 
greater number of negro and Indian ſlaves; the latter they 
acquired by means not at all to their honour; for they 
ſeized upon all thoſe unhappy men, without any pretence, 
in the neighbouring iflands, and carried them into ſlavery. 
a practice which has rendered the Caribbee Indians irre- 
cConcileable to us ever ſince. They had begun, a little be- 
fore this, to cultivate ſugar, which ſoon rendered them ex- 
ney, wealthy. The number of the ſlaves therefore 
was 
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ill augmented; and in 1676, it is ſuppoſed that 
their number amounted to 100,000, which, together with 
$0,000 whites, make 150,000 on this ſmall ſpot ; a degree 
of population unknown in Holland, China, or any other 
part of the World moſt renowned for numbers. At this 
time Barbadoes employed 400 ſail of ſhips, one with an- 
other of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual exports in 
ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron water, were above 
350,000. and their circulating cath at home was 200,000. 
Such was the increaſe of population, trade, and wealth, 
in the courſe of fifty years. But ſince that time, this 
iſland has been much on the decline, which is to be attri- 
buted partly to the growth of the French ſugar colonies, and 
partly to our own eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſles. 
Their numbers at preſent are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, and 
100,000 flaves. Their commerce conſiſts in the ſame ar- 
ticles as formerly, though they deal in them to leſs extent. 
Their capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, 
I; - whole employment is ſaid to be worth 5oool. per annum. 
41 They have a college founded and well endowed by colo- 
nel Codrington, who was a native of this iſland. Barba- 
docs, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hurricanes, 
"fires, aud the plague. On the 1oth of October 1780, a 
_dreadtul hurricane occaſioned vaſt devaſtation in Barbadoes, 
reat numbers of the houſes were deſtroyed, not one houſe 
in the iſland was wholly® free from damage, many perſons 
were buried in the ruins of the buildings, and great num- 
hers wete driven into the ſea, and there periſhed. 
%% Fon gf 9790S =: Barbadgoes 
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8 l urious Conjecture. 1715 


Barbadoes is twenty-one miles in length, and fourteen in 


breadth. It is one of thoſe iſlands which, ſince the diſco= 


very of the New World, are known by the name of the 
Caribbees. Thoſe that lie neareſt the eaſt, have been call 
ed the Windward lands ; the others, the Leeward, on ac- 
count of the wind blowing generally from the eaſtern point 
in thoſe quarters. They form a continued chain, one end 


| of which ſeems to be attached to the continent, near the 


gulf of Maracabo; the other, to cloſe the entrance of 
the gulf of Mexico. They may, perhaps, with ſome de- 
gree of probability, be conſidered as the tops of very high 


mountains formerly belonging to the continent, which 


have been changed into iffands by ſome revolution 
that has laid the flat country under water. All the 
iſlands of che world ſeem to have been detached from the 
continent by ſubterraneous fires or earthquakes“. The 
celebrated Atlantica, whoſe very name would ſome. thou- 
ſand years ago have been buried in oblivion, had it not been 
tranſmitted down to us by a celebrated philoſopher +, from 
the obſcure tradition of Egyptian prieſts, was probably a 
large tract of land ſituated between Africa and America. 
Several circumſtances render it probable that England was 
formerly a part of France; and Sicily has evidently been 
detached from Italy. The Cape de Verd Iſlands, the Azores, 
Maderia, and the Canaries muſt have been part of the 
neighbouring continents, or of others that have been de- 
ay bs The late obſervations of Engliſh navigators leave 
us ſcarce any room to doubt that all the iſlands of the South 
Sea formerly : compoſed one entire continent. New Zea- 
land, the largeſt of them, is full of mountains, on which 
may be perceived the marks of extinguiſhed volcanoes. 
Its inhabitants are neither beardleſs nor copper-coloured - 
as thoſe of America; and though they are ſeparated fix 
hundred and eighty leagues from each other, they ſpeak the 
lame language as the natives of the iſland of Otaheite. 
Indiſputable monuments evince that ſuch changes have 
happened, of which the attentive naturaliſt every where 
diſcovers ſome traces ſtill remaining. Shells of every kind, 
corals, beds of oyſters, ſea-fiſh entire or broken, regularly 


heaped up in every quarter of the globe, in places the moit _ 


diſtant from the ſea, in the bowels and on the ſurfaces ' 
of mountains; the variableneſs of the continent ſubject to 


all the changes of the ocean by which it is conſtantly beats 


en, worn away, or n while at a diſtance, perhaps, 
on one ili loſes immenſe tracts of land, on the other diſ- 


covers to us new countries, and long banks of ſand heaped 
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up before thoſe cities that formerly were celebrated ſex 
ports: the horizontal and parallel poſition of the ſtrata of 
the earth and of marine productions collected and heaped 
up alternately in the ſame order, compoſed of the ſame ma- 
terials, which are regularly cemented by the conſtant and 
ſucceſſive exertion of the ſame cauſe 7 the correſpondent 
ſimilarity obſervable between ſuch coaſts as are ſeparated 
by an arm of the ſea : the direction of mountains and ri- 
vers towards the ſea, as to their common origin: the form- 
ation of hills and vallies, on which this immenſe body of 
fluid hath, as it were, ſtamped indelible marks of its undu- 
lations : all theſe ſeveral circumſtances atteſt, that the ocean, 
Has broken its natural limits, or, perhaps, tlat its limits 
have neyer been inſurmountable; and that varying the ſur- 
face of the globe, according to the irregularity of its own 
motions, it hath in turns taken the earth from its inhabi- 
„  tants, and reſtored it to them again. Whatever may be 
the ſecret cauſes of theſe ever revolutions, the gene- 
ral cauſe of which reſults from the known and univerſal 
laws of motion, their effects, however, will be always ſen- 
ſible to every man who attentively obſerves them. They 
will be more particularly evident in regard to the Caribbee 
iſlands, if it can. ever be proved that they undergo violent 
ſhocks whenever the ae of the Cordeleras throw 
out their contents, or when all Peru is ſhaken. This 
archipelago, as well as that of the Eaſt Indies, ſituated 
nearly in the ſame degree of latitude, ſeems to be produced 
by the ſame cauſe ; namely, the motion of the fea from 
eaſt to weſt : a motion impreſſed by that which caufes the 
_ earth's revolution from weſt to eaſt ; more rapid at the 
equator, where the globe being more elevated, revolves in . 
@ larger circle and in a more agitated zone; where the 
ocean ſeems, as it were, willing to break through all the 
boundarics nature oppoſes to it, and opening to itſelf a free 
and uninterrupted courſe, forms the equinoctial line. 1 5 
St. Chriſtnpher's Ifland, commonly called, by the ſailors, 
St. Kitt's, is about fourteen leagues. from Antigua, and is 
twenty miles long and ſeven broad. It has its name from 
the famous Chrifiopher Columbus, who diſcovered it for 
b the Spaniards. That nation, however, abandoned it as un- 
1 | wWworthy of their attention, and it was ſettled by 
3.9] A. P. 1626. the French and Engliſh conjunstly; but entirely 
8 dceded to us by the peace of Utrecht. Beſides 
4 0 | cotton, ginger, and the tropical fruits, it generally produces 
= near as ni ach ſugar as Barbadoes,and fometimesquite as much. 
_ | It is computed that this iſland contains 6000 whites, and 
11 3056, ooo negroes. In February 1782, it was taken by the 
| | ET 
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Dominica lies about half way between Guadaloupe and 
Martinico. It is near twenty-eight miles in length, and 
thirteen in breadth : it got its name from being diſcovered 

by Columbus on a e ca The ſoil of this illand is thing 

and better adapted to the rearing of cotton than ſugar ; but 
the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees in the Weſt 

Indies, and the iſland is well ſupplied with rivulets of fine 

water. The French have always oppoſed our ſettling 

here, becauſe it muſt cut off their communication, in the 
line of war, between Martinico and Guadaloupe. How- 

ever, by the peace of Paris, it was ceded in ex- 1 
preſs terms to the Engliſh ; but we have de- A. P. 176g, 

_ rived little advantage from this conqueſt, the . 

iſland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for the na- 

tives of the other Caribbees, who being expelled their own. 
ſettlements, took refuge here. But, on account of its ſitu- 
ation between the principal French iſlands, and Prince 

Kupert's Bay, being one of the molt capacious in the Welt 

Indies, it has been judged expedient to form Dominica into 

2 government of itſelf, and to declare it a free port. It 

ways ; „ Was 
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mis Sr. Vincent, and Granada. 


was taken by the French in 1578, but was reſtored again 5 


te Great Britain by the late peace. 


f + 


St. Vincent, which is fifty miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, 


and thirty miles ſouth of St. Lucia, is about twenty-four 


miles in length and eighteen in breadth. It is extremely 
fruitful, being a black mould upon a ſtrong loam, the moſt 
proper for the raiſing of ſugar. Indigo thrives here re- 
markably well; but this article is leſs cultivated than for- 
merly throughout the Weſt Indies. Many of the inhabi- 
tants are Caribbeans, and ere are many fuyitives from 
Barbadoes and the other 1ſl{nds. The Caribbeans are ſaid 
to have been treated with ſh much injuſtice and barbarity, 
after this iſland came into poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, to 
whom 1t was ceded by the peace in 1763, chat they greatly 
contributed towards enabling the French to get poſſeſſion *_ 
of it again in 1779; but it was reſtored to Great Britain 


by the late treaty of peace, 


Granada is about _— leagues ouch wet of Barbadoes, 
Uta 


and almoſt the ſame diſtance north of New Andaluſia, or 


the Spaniſh Main. This ifland is ſaid to be thirty miles in 


length and fifteen in breadth. Experience has proved, that 


the ſoil is extremely proper for producing ſugar, coffee, 


tobacco, and indigo ; and, upon the whole, it carries with it 


all the appearance of becoming as flourithing a colony as 
any in the Weſt Indies, of its dimenſions. A lake on the 


top of a hill, in the middle of the ifland, ſupplies it plenti- 
fully with fine rivers, which fertilize it. Several bays and 
- harbours lie round the iſland, ſome of which may be forti- 


fied to great advantage, which renders it very conve- 


nient for ihipping; and it is not ſubject to hnrricanes. St. 


George's Bay. has a ſandy bottom, and is extremely capa- 
cious, but open. In its harbour, or careening place, one hun- 


dred large veſſels may be moored with perfect ſafety. This 
Wand was long the theatre of bloody wars between the na- 


tive Indians and the French, during which this handful 


of Caribbees defended themſiclves- with the moſt reſolute 
- bravery. In thelaſt war but one, when Granada was attacked 


by the Engliſh, the French inhabitants, who were not ny- 


merous, were ſo amazed at the. reduction of Guadaloupe 


and Martinieo, that they loſt all ſpirit, and ſurrendered 
without making the leaſt oppoſition ; and the full property 
of this ifland, together with the ſmall iſlands on the north. 


called the Granadines, which yield the ſame produce, were 


confirmed to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of 


Paris in 1763. In July, 1779, the French made themſelves 


maſter of this iſland, which was reſtored to Great Britain 
by the late treaty of peace, | | b 
5  Exclyfivg 
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Newfnizdland Fiſhery.  - 116 
' Exclufive of the Welt India fugar lands lying between 


the two continents of America, Great Britain claims ſome 
others, at the diſtance of ſome thouſand miles from each 
other, upon the-coaſt of this quarter of the globe. 5 
Neri foundlund, ſituated to the - eaſt of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, is ſeparated from Labrador, or New Britain, by _ 
the ſtraits of Belleiſle, and from Canada, by the bay of St. 
Lawrence, being 350 miles long, and 200 broad. The 
coaſts are extremely ſubject to fogs, attended with almoſt 
continual ſtorms of ſnow and fleet, the ſky being uſually 
overcaſt. From the ſoil of this iſland, which is rocky and 
- barren, we are far from reaping any ſudden or great ad- 
vantage, for the cold is long continued and ſevere; and 
the ſummer heat, though violent, warms it not enough _ 
to produce any thing valuable. However, it is watered 
by ſeveral good rivers, and hath many large and good har- 
bours. This .iſland, - whenever the continent ſhall come 
to fail of timher (which on the ſea-coaſt 1s perhaps no 
very remote proſpect) will afford a large ſupply for maſts, 

_ yards, and all ſorts of lumber for the Weſt India trade. 
But what at preſent it is chiefly valuable for, is the great 
kthery of cod, carried on upon thoſe ſhoals which are 
called the Banks of Newfoundland. Great Britain ang 
North America, at the loweſt computation, annually em 

. ploy 3000 fail of ſmall craft in this fiſhery ; on board of 
which, and on ſhore; to cure and pack the fith, are upwards 

of 10,000 hands; ſo that this fiſhery is not only a very 
valuable branch of trade to the merchant, but a ee of” 

livelihood to many thouſands of poor people, and a moſt ex- 
cellent nurſery for the royal-navy. This fiſhery is com- 
puted to increaſe the national ſtock 300, oool. a year in gold 
and filver, remitted to us for the cod we fell in the north, in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. The plenty of 
cod, both on the great bank and the leſſer ones, which lie 
to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of this iſland, is inconceiveable ; 
and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh are 
caught there in abundance ; all: of which are nearly in an 
equal plenty along the thores of Newfoundland, Nova 

Scotia, New England, and the iſle of Cape Breton; ſo 

that where our colonies are thinly peopled, or ſo barren as 
not to produce any thing from their ſoil, their coaſts make 
us ample amends, and pour in upon us a wealth of another 
kind, and no where inferior to that ariſing. from the moſt _ 
fertile ſoil. This iſland, after various 5 — about the 

Property, was entirely ceded to England by the treaty of 

Utrecht, in 1713, but the French were leſt at liberty to dry 
checir nets on its northern ſhores; and by the treaty of 1763. 
they were permitted to fiſh - the cull of St. Lawrence, 
| - | 14 but, 


eg 


120 Cape Breton, and St. John's. 


but with this limitation, that they ſhould not approach 
within three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to. 
England. The {mall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
ſituated to the ſouthward of Newfoundland, were alſo ceded 
to the French, who ſtipulated to erect no fortifications on. 
them, nor to keep more than fifty ſoldiers to enforce the 
police. By the laſt treaty of peace, the Freneh are to en, 
Joy the fiſheries on the north and the weſt coaſts of the 
Hand; and the Americans are allowed the ſame privileges 
in fiſhing as before their independence. Tlie chief towns in 
Newfoundland are Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John: but 
not above 1000 families remain here in the winter. A 
ſmall ſquadron of men of war are ſent out every ſpring to 
protect the fiſheries and inhabitants, the commander of 
Which is governor of the iſland. 5 
eee 6 
Scotia, is, in length, about 110 miles. The ſoil is barren, 
but it has good harbours, particularly that of Leuiſpurgh, 
which is near four leagues in circumference, and has every 
where ix or ſeven fathoms water. The French began a ſet- 
tl ment in this ffland, in 1714, which they continued to in- 
creaſe, and fortified it in 1720. They were, however, 
di poſſeſſed in 1745, by the inhabitants of New England, 
with little aſſiſtance from Gieat Britain; but it was again, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, ceded to the French, who 
ſpared no expence to fortify and ſtrengthen it. Notwith- 
anding which, it was again reduced, in 1758, by the 
Britiſh troops under general Amherſt and admiral Boſca- 
wen, together with a large body of New England men, 
who found in that place two he and twenty-one pieces 
of cannon, and eighteen mortars, together with a large 
quantity of ammunition and ſtores ; and it was ceded to the 
crown of Great Britain by the peace of 1763; fince which 
the fortifications have been blown up, and the towns of 
Louiſburgh diſmantled. =: Ce TC „ 
St. Fohn's, ſituated in the gulf of St. Lawrence, is about 
ſixty miles in length, and thirty or forty broad, has many 
fine rivers, and though lying near Cape Breton and Nova 
Scotia, has greatly the cle of both in bee Bret, and 
( 


reton, ſituated between Newfoundland and Nova 


_ fertility of 
inhabitants of this iſland, amounting to 4000, ſubmitted 

| quietly to the Britiſh arms; and, to the. diſgrace of the 
Tench governor, therg were found in his Goel 
Engliſh icalps, which were brought there to market by the 
lavages of Nova Scotia; this being the place where they 
were encouraged to carry on that barbarous and inhuman 
trade, Ihe jfland was fo well improved þy the 1 
1 | EE | that 


„il. Upon the reduction of Cape Breton, the 


Bermudas, and Babama Iſlands. F 


that it was _ the granary of Canada, which it furniſhed 
with great plenty of corn, as well as of beef and pork. 
The Bermudas, er Summer {aids their name. 
from their being firſt diſcovered by John Bermudas, a Spa- 
niard; and were called the Summer Iſlands, from ' fir 
George Summers, who was ſhipwrecked on their rocks in 
1609, in his paſſage to Virginia. They are ſituated at a 
vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 deg. north latitude, and 


. in 65 deg. weſt longitude. Their diſtance from the land's 


end is computed to be near 1500 leagues, from the Ma- 
deiras about 1200, and from Carolina 300, The Bermu- 
das are but ſmall, not containing in all above 20,000 
acres; and are very difficult of acceſs, being, as Waller the 
poet, who reſided ſome time there, expreſſed it,“ walled 
with rocks *. The air of theſe iſlands, which Waller ce- 
lebrates in one of his poems, has been always efteemed _ 
extremely heathtul; and the beauty aud richneſs of the 
vegetable productions are delightful. Though the ſoil of 
| theſe iſlands is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the 
vine, the chief and only buſineſs of the inhabitants, who 
_ conſiſt of about 10,000, is the building and navigating of 
the light ſloops and brigantines, which they. employ chiefly 
in the trade between North America and the Weſt Indies, 
Theſe veſſels are remarkable for their ſwiftneſs; as the 
cedar of which they are built, is for its hard and durable 
quality. The townof St, George, which is the capital, is ſeat- 
ed at the bottom of a haven in the iſland of the ſame name, 
and is defended with ſeven or eight forts, and ſeventy pieces 
of cannon. It contains above 1000 houies, a handſome 
church, and other elegant public buildings. | 
| Lucay's, or Bahama Iſlands are ſituated to the ſouth of 
Carolina. They extend along the coaſt cf Florida 
quite down to the iſle of Cuba, and are ſaid to be five-hun-_ 
dred in number, ſome of which are only mere rocks; but 
twelve of themare large, fertile, and in nothing different from 
the ſoil of Carolina: all are, however, uninhabited, except 
Providence, which is two hundred miles eaſt of the Flori- 
das; though ſome others are larger and more fertile, on 
which the Engliſh have plantations. Between them and 
the continent of Florida is the gulf of Bahama, or Florida, 
through which the Spaniſh galleons ſail in their paſſage to 
Europe. Theſe iſlands were the firſt fruits of Columbus's 
diſcoveries; but they were not known to the Englith till 
8 when captain Seyle, being driven among them in his 
paſſage to Carolina gave his name to one of them; and be- 
ing a ſecond time driven upon it, gave it the name of Pro- 
vidence, The Engliſh, obſerving the advantageous ſituation 
„ * Waller's Poems. 5 | 


„ 
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unlucky accidents prevented this ſettlement from being of 
ar- 


erected, and an independent company was ſtationed in the 
iſland. Ever ſince this laſt ſettlement, theſe iſlands have 
been improving, though they advance but flowly. In time 
of war people gain conſiderably by the prizes condemned 
there; and, at all times, by the wrecks, which are frequent 
in this labyrinth of rocks and thelves. The Spaniards and 
Americans captured theſe iſlands during the laſt war, but 
they were retaken by a detachment trom St. Auguſtine, 
Falkland Iſlands are ſituated near the ſtraits of Magellan, 
at the utmoſt extremity of ſouth America. King Charles 
II, of England thought the diſcovery of this at of ſuch 
conſequence, that fir John Narborough was purpoſely fitted 
out to ſurvey the ſtraits of Magellan, the neighbouring coaſt 
of Patagonia, and the Spaniſh ports in that neighbourhood ; 
with directions, if poſſible, to procure ſome intercourſe witlt 
the Chilian Indians, who are generally at war, or at leaſt on 
ill terms, with the Spaniards; and to eſtabliſh a commerce 
and laſting correſpondence with them. Though fir John, 
through accidental cauſes, failed in his attempt, which, in 
appearance, promiſed many advantages to this nation, his 
tranſactions upon that coaſt, beſides the many valuable im- 
provements he furniſhed to geography and navigation, are. 
rather an encuuragement for tarther trials of this kind, than 
any objection againſt them, It appeared by the precau- 
tions and fears of the Spaniards, that they were extremely 
alarmed with the apprehenſion of its conſequences. It is 
; ſaid, that his majeſty Charles II. was ſo far prepoſſeſted with 
the belief of the emoluments which might redound to the pub- 
lic from this expedition, and was ſo eager to be informed of 
the event of it, that having intelligence of fir John Narbo- 
rough's paſſing through the Downs, on his return, he had no 
patience to attend his arrival at court, but went himſelf in 
his barge to Graveſend to meet him. * As therefore it ap- 
« pears,” ſays a judicious writer, “that all our future expe- 
« ditions to the ſouth ſeas muſt run a conſiderable riſk of 
« proving abortive, whilſt in our paſſage thither we are un- 
" d& to necgthty of touching at the. nne ſettlement 
„ To, * uk 


Diſcovery of Falkland Inu. 23 
« of Bra Gl, the diſcovery of ſome | place more to the ſouth- 


mM ward, where ſhips might refreſh, and iupply themſelves 


SO 


with the neceſſary ſea ſtock for their do round Cape 


« Horn, would be an expedient that would 


4 ficult to be effected; for we have already the imperfect. 


« knowledge of two places, which might, perhaps, on exa- 
„ mination, prove extremely convenient for this purpoſe ; _ 


one of them is Pepys” iſland, in the latitude of 47 ſouth, 


* and laid down by Dr., Halley, about eighty leagues to the 


« eaſtward of Cape Blanco, on the coaſt of Patagonia; the 
« other is Falkland Iles, in the latitude of 51 and a half, ly- 


ing nearly ſouth ot Pepys? iſland. The laſt of theſe have 
been ſeen by many ſhips, both French and Engliſh, | 


Woods Rogers, who ran along the north-eaſt coaſt of 
_ « theſe iſles in the year 1708, tells us that they extended 


* about two degrees in length, and appeared with gentle deſ- 


cents from hill to hill, and ſeemed. to be good ground, in- 
« terſperſed with woods, and not deſtitute of harbours. 
„Either of theſe places, as they are iſlands at a confiderable 
« diſtance from the continent, may be ſuppoſed, from their 
“ latitude to lie in a climate ſufficiently temperate. This, 
* even in time of peace, might be of great conſequence to 


« this nation; and, in time of war, would make us maſters 


„ of thoſe feasF.?? _ | ; 

Falkland iſlands were: firſt diſcovered by fir _ .  .. 
Richard Hawkins; the principal of which he A. D. 1394. 
named Hawkins' Maidenland, in honour of 133 


queen Elizabeth. The preſent Englith name Falkland was 


probably given chem by captain Strong, in 1689, and being 
adopted by Halley, it has from that time been generally re- 
ceived. . 1 | 


poſſeſſion of Falkland iſlands in the name of his Britainnic 
my his journal, repreſents them as a valuable 
acquiſition. On the other hand, they are repreſented by 
captain Me Bride, who, in 1766, ſucceeded that gentleman, 
as the joutcaſts of nature. We found,” ſays he, a maſs of 


iſlands and broken lands of which the ſoil was nothing but a 
bog, with no better proſpect than that of barren mountains, 


beaten by ſtorms almoſt perpetual. Yet this is ſummer; 
and if the winds of winter hold their natural proportion, 


thoſe who lie but two cables length from the ſhore, muſt | 


. Author of Anſon's Voyage, 


2 


pak 


reheve us from 
s theſe embarraſſinents, and would ſurely be a matter wor- 


« thy the attention of the public. Nor does this ſeem dif- 


In the year 1764, the late lord Egmont, then firſt 
lord of the almiralty, revived the ſcheme of a ſettlement in 
the ſouth ſeas, and commodore Byron was ſent to take 
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paſs weeks without any communication with it.“ The 
plants and vegetables which were . Mr. Byron's, 
people, and the fir-trees, natives of ragged and cold climates, - 
had withered away; but goats, ſheep, and hogs, that were 
Carried thither, were found to thrive and increaſe as in other 
places. Geeſe of a fiſhy taſte, ſnipes, foxes, ſea- lions, 
penguins, plenty of good water, and, in the ſummer months,, 
Wi 3 and ſorrel, are the natural luxuries of thoſe, 
lands. | | 1 8 e ä | D 
But though the ſoil be barren, and the ſea tempeſtuous, an 
"Engliſh ſettlement was made here, of which we were diſ-. 
poſſeſſed by the Spaniards in i770. That meaſure was, 
however, reel by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and ſome 
conceſſions were made to the court of Great Britain; but 
the ſettlement was finally abandoned in 1774, in order to. 
avoid giving umbrage to the court of Spain, h 


5 


r XUL- 
Of Brazil, beloging to the Portugueſe, 


RAZIL is an immenſe continent in South America, 
It is bounded on the north by the river of the Ama- 
20ns, on the fouth by Paraguay, on the weſt by a long 
ridge of mountains that divide it from Peru, and on the call 
by the northern ocean. The extent of the ſea-coaſt is ſup- 
poſed to be no leſs than twelve hundred leagues, The in- 
Ri parts are too little known to enable us to form any eſti, 
mate of their extent. A ſucceſſion of hills runs all along 
from north to ſouth, from whence iſſue many large rivers, 
| ſome of which fall into the ocean, and ſome 
A. D. 1499. into the Plata. If Columbus, in his third yoyage, 
had continued his courſe to the ſouth, — —59 f 
came to the entrance of the Oronoco, he could not poſſibly 
have miſled the Brazils, but he choſe to ſteer to the north- 
welt, towards the gulf that lies between that river and Flo- 
rica. The ſettlements already made there, the gold they pro- 
duced, and the hopes of finding a way to the Eaſt Indies, 
were ſo many inducements to purſue that track. Peter 
Alvarez Cabral had the honour of diſcovering the Brazils the 
following year by chance, This Portugueſe admiral was 


going 


„ 


— 


bee Ne 


going with a fleet beyond the Cape of Good Hope. To 
avoid falling in with the calms on the coaſt of Africa, he 
kept ſo far out at ſea, that he came within fight of an un- 
known land lying to the weſtward. He was driven thither 
by ſtreſs of weather, and anchored on the coaſt in the 15th 
degree of ſouth latitude, at a place which he called Porto- 
Seguro. He took poſſeſſion of the country, but made no 
ſettlement in it, and gave it the name of Santa Cruz, which 
was afterwards changed for that of Brazil; becauſe the Bra- 
ꝛil wood was the moſt valuable production of that country 
to the Europeans, who uſed it in dying. 
As this country had been diſcovered in going to India, 
and it was doubtful whether it was not a part of that, it was 
at firſt compriſed under the ſame general title, but was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of Weſt Indies; becauſe the Por- 
tugueſe went to India by the eaſt, and to the Brazils by 
the weſt. This name was afterwards given to all America, 
and the Americans were very improperly called Indians. 
Thus it is that the names of places and things, accidentially 
given by ignorant men, have always perplexed philoſophers, 
who have been deſirous of tracing the origin of theſe names 
from nature, and not from circumſtances merely incidental, 
and oftentimes quite foreign to the natural properties of the 
things denoted by them. = F 
Europeans have often made a very improper uſe of their 
diſcoveries in America. As ſoon as the court of Liſbon had 
ordered a ſurvey to be taken of the harbours, bays, rivers and 
coaſts of Brazil, and was convinced that the country afford- 
ed neither gold nor filver, they held it in ſuch contempt that 
they ſent thither none but condemned criminals and aban- 
doned women. Two ſhips were ſent every year from Por- 
tugal, to carry the refuſe of the kingdom to this new world, 
and to bring home parrots, and wood for the dyers and ca- 
binet makers. Ginger was afterwards added, but was ſoon. 
prohibited leſt it ſhould interfere with the ſale of the ſame 
article from India. Aſia was then the object that attraCted . 
all men. It was the road to fortune, to PLOT and to fame. 
The great exploits of the Portugueſe in India, andthe wealth 
they brought from thence, ove their nation ſuch a ſuperio- 
. ity in all parts of the world, that every individual wiſhed to 
. partake of it. The enthuſiaſm was general. No perſon, 
indeed, went out voluntarily to America, but thoſe unfortu- 
nate men, whom the inquifition had doomed to deſtruction, 
were added to the convicts already tranſported thither. _ 
* There never was a ſtronger and more inveterate hatred, 
than that which the Portugueſe have always entertained 
againſt the Spaniards, Notwithſtanding this national anti- 


pathy, 
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N which is of ſo long a ſtanding, that its origin cannot 
traced, and ſo confirmed that it can never be expected to 
© ceaſe, they have borrowed moſt of their maxims from a 
neighbour, whoſe power they dreaded as much as they de- 
teſted its manners. Whether from 2 ſimilarity of climate 
and temper, or from a conformity of circumſtances, they 
bave adopted the worſt of its inſtitutions. They could not 
5 imitate any one more horrid than the inguiſition. 
A. P. 1482. This bloody tribunal, erected in Spain by a 
. combination of policy and fanaticiſm, under the 
8 of Ferdinand and Iſabella, was no ſooner adopted by 
Jo n III. than it ſtruck terror into every family. To eſta- 
liſh its authority, and afterwards to ſupport it, no leſs than 
four or five hundred victims wereannually ſacrificed, ſome of 
whom were burnt alive, and the reſt baniſhed to Africa or 
to the Brazils. The fury of this tribunal was particularly 
exerted againſt ſorcerers, who, in thoſe times of ignorance, 
were as much dreaded as their number was mnltiplied by 
the credulity, bigotry. and barbariſm that prevailed all over 
Europe. The Mahometans, though greatly decreaſed ſince 
they had loſt the empire, were alſo perſecuted by the inqui- 
| ſition; but more eſpecially the Jews, becauſe they were the 
richeſt. It is well known that when the Jews, who had 
long been confined to a very finall ſpot upon the face of the 
earth, were diſperſed by the Romans, many of them took re- 
ſuge in Portugal. "There they multiplted after the Arabs had 
conquered Spain, were ſuffered to enjoy all the rights of ci- 
tizens, and were not excluded from public offices, till that 
country had reccived its independence. This firſt act of op- 
preſſion did not prevent twenty thouſand Jewiſh families 
from removing thither, when after the conqueſt of Grana- 
da, the catholic kings compelled them to quit Spain or 
change their religion. Each family paid ſeventeen ſhillings 
for the liberty of ſettling in Portugal; ſuperſtition ſoon induc- 
ed John II. to aggravate the ſuffcrings of that perſecuted na- 
tion; he demanded of them 20,000 crowns, and afterwards 
reduced them to a ſtate of ſlavery. In 1496, Emanuel ba- 
niſhed all thoſe who refuſed to embrace the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; thoſe who complied were reſtored to their freedom, 
and ſoon engroſſed the Aſiatic trade, which tnen began to 
be laid open to every one. The eſtabliſhment of the inqui- 
ſition in 1548, proved a check to their activity. Their miſ- 
truſt was increaſed by the frequent confiſcations made by 
that cdious tribunal, and by the taxes which government 
_extoited from them at different times. They were in hopes 
of purchaſing ſome tranquillity, by furniſhing Sebeſtian with 
money for his African expedition; but ge; for 
| | | | 15 - them, 


them, that imprudent monarch came to an untimely end. 


Philip II. who ſoon after extended his dominion over Por- 


tugal, enacted that ſuch of his ſubjeCts as were deſcended 
from a Jew or a Moor, ſhould be excluded from all eccleſi- 
aſtical or civil employments. This mark of infamy, with 
which all the new converts to Chriſtianity were branded, 


gave them ſuch, a diſguſt for a country, where even the 


greateſt opulence could not exempt them from being ſtigma- 
tized, that they removed with their wealth to Bourdeaux, 
Antwerp, Hamburgh, and other r . with which they ha 
egular connections. This emigration was the occaſion of 
à great revolution; it diverted the commerce, which till 
chen had centered in Spain and Portugal, into other coun- 
tries, and deprived thoſe two nations of the advantages 
the one derived from the Eaſt, and the ether from the 
Meſt Indies. , e | 


of their property by the wg rn and baniſhed to the Bra- 
zils, were not yet entirely forſaken, Many of them found 
kind relations and faithful friends; others, who were known 
to be men of probity and underſtanding, obtained money in 

advance from merchants of different nations with whom they 


had formerly had tranſactions. By this aſſiſtance, ſome en- 


terpriſing men among them were enabled to cultivate ſugar- 


canes, which they firſt procured from the iſland of Madeira. 5 


Sugar, which till then on account of its ſcarcity had been 
uſed only in medicine, became an article of luxury. Princes, 


and the rich and great, were all N procure themſelves 5 
is circumſtance proved 
enabled it to extend its ſugar plan- 


this new ſpecies of i AR 
"favourable to Brazil, an 

tations, The court of Liſbon, notwithſtanding its preju- 
dices, began to be ſenſible that a colony might be beneficial 


* 


to the mother country, without producing gold or filyer. It 


now looked with leſs contempt on an immenſe region that 


chance had thrown in its way, and which it had always con- 


ſidered as a place fit only to contain the refuge of the king- 


dom. This ſettlement, which had been wholly left to the 
capricious management of the coloniſts, was now thought to 


deſerve ſome kind of attention, and accordingly | 
Thomas de Scuſa was ſent thither to regulate A. D. 1549. 
and ſuperintend it. This able governor began 
by reducing theſe men, who had always lived in a ſtate o 


anarchy, into proper ſubordination, and bringing their ſcat- 


tered plantations cloſer together; after which he applied him- 
ſelf to acquire more information reſpecting the natives, with 
whoin he knew he muſt be inceſſantly engaged, either in 
traffic or in war, It was no eaſy matter to Cer” ar 
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6 Cuſtoms and Manners of the Brazilians: 


Brazil was full of ſmall nations, ſome of which inhabited 
the foreſts, and others lived in the plains and along the rivers. 
Some had ſettled habitations, but a greater number led a rov- 
Ing life. Moſt of them had no intercourſe with each other, 
Ihoſe that were not divided by inceſſant wars; wete ſo by 
| hereditary hatred and jealouſy, Some lived by hunting and 
fiſhing, others by agriculture. All theſe cauſes muſt have 
produced a viſible difference in the employments,and cuſtoms 
of theſe ſeveral nations; yet their general character was 
very ſimilla. % 
The Brazilians in general are of the ſize of the Euro- 
peans, but not ſo ſtout. They are ſubject to fewer diſtem- 
pers, and it is no uncommon thing among them to ſee men 
live upwards of a hundred years. Formerly they wore no 
clothing, but ſince the Europeans have become acquainted 
with them, they commonly cover the middle part. of their 
bodies. The ornaments of the women differ Fo thoſe of 
the men, for they wear their hair extremely long, whereas 
the women cut theirs quite ſhort; the women wear bracelets 
of bones of a beautiful white, the men necklaces of the 
| fame; the women paint their faces, and the men their bodies. 
In ancient times the food of the Brazilians was very ſimple. 
It might have been expected to have been more varied, when 
they came to be acquainted with our domeſtic animals; yet 
thoſe who live by the ſea-fide ſtill continue to feed upon the 


hell- fiſh they pick up on the ſhore. - Along the rivers they 
always live by fiſhing, and in the foreſts by Tranging, When 
+ theſe precarious proviſions fail, they feed upon, roots, which 
either grow ſpontaneouſly, or require but little culture. 
Theſe ſavages are averſe to all labour, and piſs their time in 
idleneſs, eating, and dancing. Their ſongs are but one 
tedious uniform tone, without any modulations, and com- 
monly turn upon their loves or their warlike actions. 
The Brazilians all follow their own inclinations, and, 
like moſt other ſavages, ſhew no particular attachment to 
their native place. The love of our country, which is a 
ruling paſſion in civilized ſtates; which in good governments 
Tiſes to enthuſiaſm, and in bad ones grows habitual; which 
for whole centurics together perpetuates in every nation its 
diſpoſition, cuſtoms, and taſte— this love of our country is 
but.an adventitious ſentiment arifing from . but un- 
known in the ſtate of nature“. The moral liſe of the ſavage 
is the very reverſe of that of the civilized man. The latter 
enjoys the gifts of nature only in his infancy. As his ſtrength 
increaſes and his underſtanding unfolds: ile, he loſes fight 
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of 
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of the preſent, and is holly intent upon the-future. Thus 
the age of paſhons and pleaſures, the time deſtined by nature 
for enjoyment, is ſpent in ſpeculation and diſappointment. 
The heart denies elf chat N Wich for, laments the indul- 

ences it has allowed itſelf, and is equally tormented by its 
ſelf denials and its gratifications. The civilized man, in- 


ceſſantly deploring his liberty which he lias always ſacrificed, 
looks back with regret on his earlieſt years, when a ſucceſ- 


kept his hopes alive. He recolles} with pleaſure, the ſpot 
where he paſſed his infant days; the remembrance of his 
innocent delights endears them to his imagination, and for- 
cibly attracts him to his native ſpot ; whereas the ſavage, 


ſion of new objects conſtantly end his curioſity, and 


who enjoys all the pleaſures and advantages peculiar to 


every period of his life, and does not abſtain from them in 
expectation of greater indulgence in old age, finds equally 


in all places objects ſuited to his deſires, and feels that the 


ſource of his pleaſures is in himſelf, and that his country 
is every Where. „%% | 
Though the tranquillity of the Brazihans is not the re- 
ſult of any laws, diſſentions are ſeldom heard of in their lit- 
tle ſocieties. If drunkenneſs, or ſoine unfortunate incident 
thould occaſion a diſpute, and any life ſhould be loſt, the 
murderer is inſtantly delivered up to the relations of the 
deceaſed, who immediately ſacrifice him to their vengeance 
without heſitation ; then both the families meet, and their 
Teconciliation is ſealed by a joyous and noiſy feaſt. Tra- 


vellers are received with diſtinguiſhed marks of civility in 


the Brazils. Wherever they come they are ſurrounded 
with women, who waſh their feet and welcome them with 
the moſt obliging expreſhons. Nothing 1s ſpared for their 


entertainment; but it would be an unpardonable affront, 


were they to leave the family where they are firſt enter- 


tained, in hopes of a better accommodation in another. 


This ſpirit of hoſpitality is one of the moſt certain indica- 


tions that man was intended for ſociety; it is the moſt va- 


| luable diſpoſition of the ſavage nations; and the point 


where the improvement of poliey, and of all ſocial inſtitu- 


tions ought, perhaps, to reſt. The Brazilians affiſt one 


another in ſickneſs with more than brotherly kindneſs and 


affection. If one of them receives a wound, his neighbour 


immediately coines and ſucks it, and performs every office 


of humanity. with, the ſame, readineſs. They do not neglect 


. # 


the uſe of the healing plants that grow in their foreſts; but 


they truſt,more to abſtinence than to medicine, and never” 


b 


allow their fick to taſte any food. Far from thewing that” 


indifference or weakneſs which makes us ſhun the dead, and 
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vages behold their dead with ten 
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makes us unwilling to ſpeak of them, or to remain in the 
places that might recal their image to our minds, theſe ſa- 

Er emotions, recount their 
exploits with complacency, and celebrate their virtues with 
tranſport. They are buried upright in a round grave; and 
if the deceaſed was the head of à family, his plumes, his 
necklaces, and his arms are interred wich him. When a 


clan removes to another place, which often happens merely 


for the fake of changing, every family fixes ſome remark- _ 
able ſtones over the graves of their moſt reſpectable rela- 
tions, and they never approach thoſe monuments of grief 
without breaking out into dreadful outcries, not unlike the 
ſhouts with which they make the air reſound when they 
otives of intereſt or ambition have never prompted the 
Brazilians to war. The defire of avenging their relations, 


are 17 to battle. 


or friends, has always been the occaſion of their moſt ſan- 
guinary conteſts. I heir chiets, or rather their orators, are 
old men, who determine the commencement of hoſtihties, 
give the ſignal for marching, and exert themſelves during 


the march, in repeated expreſſions of implacable hatred. 
Sometimes even the march of the army is ſuſpended to lit- 
ten to theſe paſſionate harangues, that laſt for many hours. 
This cuſtom makes thoſe long ſpeeches we meet with in 
Homer and in the Roman e appear more proba- _ 


ble; but, in thoſe days, the noiſe of the artillery did not 


drown the voices of the generals. The combatants are 


armed with a club of ebony fix feet long, one foot broad, 
and an inch thick. Their bows and arrows are of the 


ſame wood, Their inſtruments of martial muſic are flutes 
made of the bones of their enemies. They are equally 


calculated to inſpire courage, as our drums, which ſtifle. 


our ſenſe of danger, and as our trumpets, which give the 
ſignal, and, perhaps, the fear of death. Their generals are 


the ſoldiers who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt in for- 
mer wars. When the aggreſſion arrives on the enemy's 
frontiers, the women who carry the proviſions halt, while: 
the warriors advance through the woods. The attack is 
never made openly. They {conceal themſelves at ſome” 
Onions, that they may have the ad- 
vantage of ſurpriſing their enemies. When it is dark, they 
fet fire to the huts, and avail themſelves of the confuſion: 


diſtance from the 


which this occaſions, to ſatisfy their fury that knows no 
bounds, Thoſe who cannot avoid coming to open fight, 
divide into platoons, and lie in ambuſh. ' If they are dif- 
covered and routed by ſuperior forces, they hide themſelves 
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in the deepeſt receſſes of the woods. Their courage ſeldom bs 


conſiſts in maintaining their ground. 1 
Ihe Brazilians have but very faint ideas of a Supreme 
Being, or a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. They 
have, however, , magicians, who, by ftrange contortions, 
fo far work upon the credulity of the people as to throw 
them into violent convulſions, - If the impoſtures of theſe - 
magicians are detected, they are immediately put to death, 
which ſerves in ſome degree to check the ſpirit of deceit, 
They are ſtrangers to all notions of ſubordination and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, which, among ourſelves, are originally derived from 
the idea of a Supreme Being. They cannot conceive hoẽ-w 
any perſon can have the audacity to command, much leſs 
how any one can be ſo weak as to obey. But they ſhew moſt 
deference to the man who has killed the greateſt number 
of his enemies. They have no words to convey general 
and abtraF ideas. This poverty of language, which is 
common to all the nations of South America, is a convinc- 
ing proof of the little progreſs the human underſtanding 
has made in theſe countries. The analogy between the 
words in the ſeveral languages of this continent ſhews that 
the reciprocal tranſmigrations of theſe ſavages have been 
frequent, By a-compariſon of er On with thoſe 
of Africa, of the Eaſt Indies, and of Europe. the origin [1 
of the different tribes of Americans may, perhaps, be | 
traced. 8 5 ; 5 ts 
In the beginning of this century the difcovery of the gold 
mines gave this colony an additional luſtre that occafioned 
univerſal aſtoniſhment. The circumſtances that produced 
this diſcovery are variouſly related. The moſt common 
opinion is, that a caravan of Portugueſe, who went from | 
Rio- Janeiro, penetrated into the continent. They i 
met with the Pauliſts, who, in exchange for A. D. 1695. 
ſome European goods, gave them gold duſt . 
which they found was procured from the mines of Panama 
ſituated in that neighbourhood. A few years after this 
a company of ſoldiers from Rio-Janeiro, who were 
ſent to quell ſome Indians in the inland parts, found 
in their march ſome gold fiſh-hooks, and were informed 
that many torrents, ruſhing down from the mountains, 
brought gold into the valleys. Upon this information a 
ſtrict ſearch was made, and upon the high grounds were 
found ſome rocks that contained gold; but this deceitful 
appearance of treaſure was neglected on account of the ex- 
pence it would have required to get at it; nor was a vein of 
gold, which runs along an immenſe ſpace, found rich enough 
to anſwer the working of 2 After many fruitleſs trials 
| ENG tlie 
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the Portugueſe contented themſclves like the ſavages, with 
picking up gold out of the ſand, when the waters had ſub- 
ſided. This practice had proved very ſucceſsful at Villa- 
Rica, and through a very conſiderable extent of country, 
The government freely grants from three to five leagues of 
this precious ſoil to any one who 1s able to go and make a 
fortune there. Some blacks are employed in looking for 
gold in the beds of torrents and /rivers, and ſeparating it 
rom the ſand and mud, in which it is naturally concealed. 
The moſt uſual cuſtom is, that every ſlave is required to 
bring in the eighth part of an ounce of gold a day; and if 
any of them are fo fortunate, or ſo diligent as to pick up 
more, the overplus is their own property. The firſt uſe 
they make of it, is to buy other flaves to do their work for 
them, that they, in their turn, may live in idleneſs. If a 
flave brings in the quantity of gold preſcribed, his maſter 
can require nothing more. It is ſome conſolation to him 
do be able to alleviate the burden of his flavery, by the very 
labours that are attached to that ſtate. | 
If we were to eſtimate the quantity of gold that Brazil 
annually ſupplies, by the fifth that the king of Portugal re- 
ceives from thence, 1t might be valued at near two millions 
of pounds; but we ſhall nor- be ſuppoſed to exaggerate, 
when we afſert that the defire of cluding the duties deprives * 
the government, notwithſtanding its vigilance, of the eighth 
part of the produce: To this account muſt be added the 
ſilver drawn from the illicit trade with Buenos Ayres, 
which was formerly iminenſe; but the meaſures lately 
taken by Spain, have reduced it to 1 30, oool. per annum. 
Many people are even ſurpriſed that ſuch intercourſe ſhould | 
ſubſiſt between two nations, who, having no manufaCtures 
of their own, and unpoſing nearly the ſame taxes on all 
foreign induſtry, ought certainly to have nothing to fell. 
It is now conſidered that the coaſt of Portugal is very ex- 
tenfive, and acceſſible in all parts, fo that the duties export- 
ed to America, may be eluded with much greater facility on 
that coaſt, than in the peninſula of Cadiz. Beſides, ex- 
changes are not the only means by which the Spaniſh 
ſpecie is conveyed into the gels coffers. Independ- 
ent of all ſale or purchaſe, the Peruvians find a great advan- 
tage in fending their money over to Europe by this indirect 
road. The firſt political writers who turned their thoughts 
towards the probable conſequences of the diſcovery made 
in Brazil, did not heſitate to ſoretel, that the difference of 
value between gold and ſilver would be diminiſhed.. The 
experience of al countries and of all ages had taught them, 
that, though many ounces of filyer had always been 95 5 
4 „„ 8 | 1 
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for an ounce of gold, becauſe mines of the former had al- 
ways been more common than of the latter, yet the value 
of both metals had varied in every country, in proportion to 
the abundance of either. In Japan, the proportion of gold 
or ſilver is as one to eight; in China, as one to ten; in 


| other parts of India, as one to eleven, twelve; thirteen, or 


fourteen, as we advance further weſt. The like variations 
are to be met with in Europe. In ancient Greece, gold 
was to ſilver as one to thirteen. When the produce of all 
mines in the univerſe was brought to Rome, the miſtreſs . 
of the world, the moſt ſettled proportion was one to ten. 
It was as far as one to thirteen under Tiberius; numberleſs 
and infinite variations are to be met with in the barbarous 
ages. In a word, when Columbus penetrated into Ame- 
rica, the proportion was leſs than one to twelve. The 
quantity of the metals which was then brought from Mex- 
ico and Peru, not only made them more common, but {till 
increaſed the value of gold above filver, as there was 
greater plenty of the latter in thoſe parts. Spain, which was 


of counts the bell judge of the proportion, ſettled it as one to 


ſixteen in the coin of the kingdom, and this ſyſtem, with 
ſome flight variations, was adopted throughout Europe. 
This proportion ſtill exiſts ; but we have no reaſon on that 
account to contradict thoſe who had foretold that it would 
alter. If gold has fallen but little in the markets, and not 
at all in the coin, ſince the Brazils furniſhed a great quan- 
tity of it ; this is owing to particular circumſtances, which 
do not affect the principle. A great deal of gold is now 
uſed tor ſetting of jewels, and for gilding, which has pre- 
vented the price of ſilver from falling ſo much as it would 
have done if our faſhions had not altered. It is the ſame 
ſpirit of luxury that has always kept up the price of dia- 
monds, though they are grown more common. | 
At all times men have been fond of making a parade of 
their riches, either becauſe originally they were the reward 
of ſtrength, and the mark of power; or becauſe they have 
every where obtained that regard with is due only to abi- 
lities and virtue. A defire of attraCting the attention of 
others, prompts a man to ornament himſelf with the choiceſt 
and moſt brilliant things nature can ſupply. The ſame va- 
nity, in this, reſpect, prevails among ſavages as in civi- 
lized nations. Of all the ſubſtances that repreſent the 
ſplendor of opulence, none is ſo precious as the diamond; 
nor has any been of ſuch value in trade, or fo ornamental 
in ſociety. There are diamonds of all colours, and of 
every ſhade of the ſeveral colours. The diamond has the 
red of the ruby, the orange of the hyacinth, the blue of the 
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ſapphire, and the green of the emerald. This laſt is the 
deal eſt, when it is of a beautiful tint. The roſe diamonds, 
blue and yellow, are che next in value. The yellowiſh and 
the blackiſh are leaſt eſteemed. "Tranſparency and clearneſs 
are the natural and eſſential properties of the diamond, to 
which art has added the brilliant and ſparkling luſtre of the 
ſeveral faces. | „„ 05 B55 
There are not many diamond mines in the world. Till 
of late years, we knew of none but in the Eaſt Indies. The 
oldeſt is in the river Gouel, which comes down from the moun. 
tains, and falls into the Ganges. It is called the mine of 
Soulempour, from the name of a village ſituated near that 
part of the river where the diamonds are found. Very few 
diamonds have ever been taken out of it, no more than out 
of the Succadan, a river in the iſland of Borneo. The 
chain of mountains that extends from Cape Comorin to 
Bengal, has yielded infinitely more. They are not found in 
. cluſters, but ſcattered up and down, in a ſandy, ſtony and 
barren ſoil; lying at fix, eight, ten, and twelve feet below 
the ſurface, and ſometimes 10 The right of digging 
for them is purchaſed, and the purchaſer 1s ſometimes en- 
Tiched and {ſometimes ruined, according as he is either ſuc- 
ceſsful or unfortunate. Some apprehenſions were raiſed 
that the continual wars in India would put an end to this 
ſource of riches, but theſe were removed by a diſcovery that 
Was made at Serra-de-Frio in Brazil. 95895 ſlaves who 
were. condemned to look for gold, uſed to find ſome little 
bright ſtones, which they threw away among the ſand and 
gravel. Some curious miners preſerved ſeveral of theſe ſin- 
gular pebbles, which were ſhewn to Pedro d' Almeyda, go- 
vernor general of the mines. As he had been at Goa, he 
ſuſpected that they might be diamonds. To aſcertain this 
point the court of Liſbon commiſſioned d' Acugna, their mi- 
niſter in Holland, to make neceſſary enquiries. He put ſome 
of theſe pebbles into the hands of able artificers, who having 
cut them, declared they were very fine diamonds. The 
Portugueſe immediately ſearched for them with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the Rio Janeiro fleet brought home 1146 ounces. This 
produced ſuch a plenty, that their price fell conſiderably; 
but the miniſtry took 5 5 meaſures as ſoon made them riſe 
to their original value, which they have maintained ever 
ſince. We conferred on a company the excluſive right of 
ſearching for and ſettling diamonds; and to reſtrain the avi- 
dity of the company itſelf, it was required to employ no 
more tnan 600 {laves in that buſineſs. It. has ſince been 
permitted to employ as many as it pleaſes, upon condition 
that ſix y- ſix pounds be paid for every minor, In genes 
| ; . „ | tracts, 


wy 


| Diamond Minis. 
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tracts, the court has reſerved to itſelf all diamonds that ſhall 
exceed a certain number of carrats. A law which forbade, 
on pain of death, to encroach upon fhis privilege, was not 
- ſufficient to infure the, obſervance of it. It was imagined 
to be more effectual to depopulate the places, which lay 
near that rich mine, and to make a ſolitary waſte of all the 
regions, which might be tempted to interfere in ſo lucrative 
a trade. Throughout the ſpace of an hundred leagues, there 
is but one large village left, which is wholly inhabited by the 
company's agents and flaves. Their privilege, conſtantly 
protected by the mother-country, has never met with the 
leaſt oppoſition. The government itſelf is their agent in 
- Europe. Whatever be the produce of the mines, which 
muſt neceſſarily be fluCtuating, the court delivers annually 
diamonds to the value of 548,000/. to certain contractors, 
who engage to ſell no others. They are bought up in the 
rough ſtate by the Engliſh and Dutch, who cut them, and 
then diſpoſe of them all over Europe. They are neither ſo 
hard nor ſo clear ae thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies, nor do they 
ſparkle ſo much, but they are whiter, They are ſold ten 


er cent. cheaper, ſuppoſing the weight to be equal. 
: The fineſt diamonds in 'the world are the foll 


OWINg 5 


that of br (ho Mogul, which weighs 279 carrats; that of 
the Grand Duke, which weighs 139 carrats; the great Sancy, 


of 106 carrats; and the Pitt, of 136 carrats. 


Il theſe are 


ſill very trifling, when compared to the diamond ſent from 

hs 1680 carrats, 
55 of no pro- 
portion by which to aſcertain the value of ſuch a gem, it has 
been eſtimated. at '57,000,000/. A great abatement muſt be 
made in this eſtimate, if, as ſome very {kilful lapidaries ſuſ- 


Brazil to the king of Portugal, which wei 
or twelve ounces and a half, Though we 


pect, it ſhould prove to be but a topaz. 


It is not known whether the diamonds of Brazil 
the valley, where they are ſound, or whether they are 


ow in 


roughit 


down by an infinite number of torrents that ruſh into them, 
and by five ſmall rivers that flow from the neighbouring 
mountains. It is certain, however, that the diamonds do 
not come from a quarry, but that they are ſcattered about, 
and picked up in larger quantities during the rainy ſeaſons, 


and after violent ſtorms. 


The trade of Portugal, in this country, is carried on upon 
the ſame excluſive plan on which the ſeveral nations of Eu- 


rope trade with their colonies of America; and it more par- 
cularly reſembles the ancient Spaniſh method, in not ſend- 


ing out _ ſhips, as the convenience of the ſeveral places, 


and the Ju 


| K 4 


gment of the European merch ants, may direct; 
but by annual fleets, which ſail at ſtated times from Portu- 


gal, 
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136 1 St. Salvador and its Inhabitants, 


gal, and compoſe three flotas, bound to as many ports in Bra. 
zil; namely, to Pernambuco, in the northern part; to Rio 
Janeiro, at the ſouthern extremity, and to the Bay of All- 
Saints, in the middle. „ „)%%ͤͤ;;&? ]i “g 
In this laſt is the capital, which is called St. Salvador, and 
ſometimes the city of Bahia, where all the flects rendezvous 
on heir return to Portugal. This city commands a noble, 
{pacious, and commodious harbour. 1 is built upon a high 
and Reep rock, having the ſea upon one ſide, and a lake form- 
ing a creſcent on the other. The ſituation makes it, in a 
manner, impregnable by nature; and they have beſides added 
to it very-ſtrong fortifications. It is populous, magnificent, 
and beyond compariſon the moſt gay and opulent city in all 
Brazil. As the ſituation of this metropolis will not admit of 
coaches, the rich, who will always be diſtinguiſhed from the 
vulgar, have contrived to be carried in cotton hammocs. Su- 
pinely ſtretched upon velvet cuſhions, and ſurrounded with 


ſilken curtains, which they open and ſhut as they pleaſe, thoſe 
proud and lazy mortals move about more voluptuouſly, 


though with leſs expedition, than in the moſt eaſy and ele- 
zant carriages. The women ſeldom enjoy this luxury. 
[ heſe people, who are ſuperſtitious to a degree of fanati- 
ciſm, will hardly allow them to go to church, covered with 
their cloaks, on their high ena and no one is ſuffered to 
ſee them in their own houſes. This reſtraiut, which is the 


effect of an ungovernable jealouſy, docs not prevent their 


_ carrying ey: CIO they are ſure of being ſtabbed. 


to death upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion. . 
The want of ſociety, conſequent upon the ſeparation of 


the ſexes, is not the 47 impediment to the pleaſures and en- 
joyments of life at St. Salvador. The hypocriſy of : ſome, 


the ſuperſtition of others, avarice within, and pompous pa- 
rade without, extreme indulgence bordering upon extreme 
cruelty, in a climate where all the ſenſations are quick and 
impetuous, the diſtruſt tat attends weakneſs, that indolence 


which truſts every thing to {laves, whether it relates to plea- 
ſure or bufineſs; all the vices that are to be found either ſe- 
parately or collectively, in the 8 Tg ſouthern coun- 


tries, conſtitute rhe character of the Portugueze at St. Salva- 


dor. The depravity of their manners, however, ſeems to 


decreaſe, in proportion as the government of the mother- - 
couutry is more enlightened. Thoſe improvements in 


knowledge, the abuſe of which will ſometimes corrupt virtu- 
ous nations, may refine and reiorm a generous people. 


The trade of 'Brazil is very great, and increaſes every 
year; which is the leſs ſurprifitg, as the Portugucſe have 
opportunities of ſupplying themſelves with ſlaves for their 
N : „% ſeveral 


- 
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feyeral works, at a much cheaper rate than any other Eu- 
ropean power that has ſettlements in America; they being 
the only Europeans who have eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, 
from whence they import between forty and fifty thouſand 
negroes annually, all of which go into the amount of the 
cargo of the Brazil fleets for Europe. Notice has already 
been taken of the diamonds, which, with the ſugar, the to- 
bacco, the hides, the valuable drugs for medicine and manu- 
factures, may give ſome idea of the importance of this trade, 
not only to Portugal, but to all the trading powers of 
Europe, | On 
2 As W is a conſiderable article of Brazilian com- 
merce, it may not he improper to give a ſhort deſcription of 
it. The tree that produces it is as tall and buſhy as our 
oak; the leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, and of a fine bright 
green; the trunk is commonly tortuous, rugged and knotty, 
like the white-thorn. The bloſſoms, which reſemble lilics 
of the valley, are of a fine red, and have a fragrant ſmell, 
The bark 1s ſo thick, that there is very little left when the 
wood is ſtripped. . This wood is very fit for turnery work, 
and takes a fine poliſh; but its chief uſe is for the red dye. 
The tree grows in dry and barren places, and among the 
rocks; it is found in moſt provinces of the Brazils, but 
chiefly in that of Fernambucca; and the beſt of all grows ten 
leagnes from Olinda, the capital of that captainſhip. _ 
The chief commodities which the European ſhips carry 
to Brazil in return, are not the fiftieth part the produce of 
Portugal; they conſiſt of woollen goods of all kinds, from 
England, France, and Holland; the linens and laces of 
Holland, France, and Germany; the filks of France and 


Italy; ſilk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, 


copper, and all ſorts of utenſils wrought in theſe metals, 
from England; as well as ſalt fiſh, bee, flour, and cheeſe, 
Oil they have from Spain; wine, with lome fruit, is nearly 
all they are ſupplied with from Portugal. England is at 
_ preſent moſt intereſted in the trade of Portugal, both for 
home conſumption and the uſe. of the Brazils, However, 
the French have become ver dangerous rivals fo us in this, 
as in many other branches of trade, © _ 
Brazil is a very wealthy and flouriſhing *ſettlemen. 
Their export of ſugar, within forty years, is grown much 
greater than it was, though anciently it made almoſt the 
whole of their exportable produce, and they were with-, 
out rivals in the trade. Their tobacco is remarkably good, 
though not raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in the American 
colonies. The northern and ſouthern parts of Brazil abound 
with horned cattle : theſe are hunted for their uae. ot 
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y to Europe. 
The Portugueſe had been long in poſſeſſion of Brazil before 
they diſcovered the treaſures of gold and diamonds, Which 
have ſince made it ſo valuable. Their fleets rendezvous in 
the bay of All-Saints, to the amount of one hundred ſail of 


| large ſhips, in May or June, and carry to Europe a cargo 
little inferior in value to the treaſures of the Spaniſh flota and 
galeons. The gold alone, ;Breat part of which 1s coined in 


America, amounts to near four millions ſterling ; but part of 
this is brought from their colonies in Africa, together with 


ebony, and ivory. 


"CHAP. x. 


5 French Settlements in America. | © 
THE poſſeſnons and claims of the F rench, about the 
middle of the century, conſiſted of almoſt the whole 
Continent of North America ; which vaſt country they di- 


vided into two great provinces, the northern of which they 


called Canada, comprehending a much greater extent than 
the Britiſh province of that name, as it included a great 


part of the provinces of New York, New England, and 


Nova Scotia. The ſouthern provinces they called Loui- 
ſiana, in which they included a part of Carolina. This 
diſtribution, and the military diſpoſitions, which the French 
made to ſupport it, formed the principal cauſe of the war 


x 


between Great Britain and France; the iſſue 


| 2 D. 2756. of which is ſo well known. While the French 


#5 were rearing their infant colonies, and with the 
moſt ſanguine hopes forming vaſt deſigns of an exten- 
five empire, one wrong. ſtep in their politics loſt them 
the whole; for, by commencing hoſtilities many years too 
Joon, they e e vg from Canada, and forced to yield 
to Great Britain all that fine country of Louiſiana, eaſt- 
ward of the Miſſiſſippi. At the treaty of peace, however, 


they were allowed to keep poſſeſſion of the weſtern banks 


of that river, and the ſmall town of New Orleans, near the 


mouth of it; which territories they ceded to Spain, for rea- 


ſons unknown to the public. The French, therefore, from 
being one of the greateſt European powers in that quarter, 
and to the *Atreſtcan' edlonies a very dangerous neighbour 


5 * and 
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| 5 at have now loſt all footing in North America YL 


but on the ſouthern continent they have ſtill a ſettlement, 


which is called Cayenne, ſituated between the equator and | 
* fifthdeg. of north latitude, and between the the Soth and 55th 


of welt longitndeee. | e 

This country, which was long diſtinguiſhed by the 
pompous title of Eguinoctial France, was not the ſole pro- 
perty of that power, as ſhe at firſt pretended. The Dutch, 
by ſettling to the north, and the Portugueſe to the ſouth, 


had confined the French between the rivers of Maroni and 
Vincent Pincon ; which limits were fixed by ſeveral trea- 


bY 


be formed of the population of the inland parts. I 


ties. Theſe boundaries were equally diſtant from Cay- 
enne; and the extent between them comprehends no leſs 


than an hundred leagues of the ſea coaſt. Ihe navigation; 
along this coaſt is extremely difficult, on account of the 


rapidity of the currents, and is confinually obſtructed by 
ſmall iſlands, banks of ſand, and of hardened mud, and by 
ſtrong mangroves cloſely entangled, which extend two or 


three leagues into the ſea, There is no harbour, and few 
places where ſhips can land; and the lighteſt loops often 


meet with inſuperable obſtacles. The large and numerous 
rivers that water this continent are not more nayigable, 
Their bed in many places is barred by vaſt rocks, which 


makes it impoſſible to fail through them. The ſhore, - 
which is generally flat, is moſtly overflowed by the ſpring- 


tides. Inthe inland country, moſt ofthe lowlands alſo become 
moraſſes in the rainy ſeaſon. Then there is no ſafety 
but upon the higher grounds. Theſe inundations, how- 
ever, which ſuſpend all the labours of huſbandry, contribuꝶ 


to render the heat more ſupportable, without prodyeing 


that malignant influence ou the climate which might be 


apprehended from them. Uncertain conjectures call only 


I hat of 
the ſea-coaſts may amount to nine or ten thouſand. men, 
divided into ſeveral nations, the moſt powerful of which 


are the Galibis. Some miſſionaries, by great attention and 


perſeverance, have found wcans to fix ſome of thoſe rov- 
ing nations, and even fo reconcile them to the French, 


againſt whom gn als with reaſon entertained the ſtrong. 


eſt prejudices, The firſt adventurers who frequented this 
country, took away, or bought men, whom they condemned 
to the hardeſt labours of flavery, on the very ſoil where 
they were born frec, or ſold them to the coloniſts of the 
Caribbee iſlands. Their common price at firſt was about 


| ſeventeen pounds a head, Happily for the inhabitants, 
they role ſo exorbitantly in their 3 that no pur- 


chaſers could be found. It was thought preferable to pur- 
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140 Government of the French Colonies in the TV:ft Indies, 
chaſe negroes, who were almoſt as expert at hunting and 
fiſhing, and better ſkilled in the labours of the great plan- 
tations that were then carrying on in every part. 

Though the coaſt of this country be very low, yet with- 
in land there are fine hills very proper for ſettlements. The 
French, however, have not gxtended them ſo far as they 
might ; but nm raiſe the fame commodities which Bey 
have from the Weſt Indian iftands at Cayenne, on this coaſt, 

at the month of the river of that name, which is about 
forty-five miles in circumference. The iſland is very un- 
heulchy; but having ſome good harbours, the French 
have {ome ſettlements, which raiſe ſugar and coffee. 
Ihe French were among the laſt nations who made 
fettlements in the Weſt Indies; but they made ample amends - 
5 the vigour with which they purſued them, and by that 
chain of judicious and admirable meaſures which they uſcd 
in drawing from them every advantage that the nature of 
the climate affords; and in contending againſt the difficult- 
jes which it threw in their way. They are fenſible that, 
as the mocher country 1s ultimately to receive all the benefit 
of their labours and acquifitions, the proſperity of their 
plantations muſt be derived from the attention with which 
they are regarded at home. For this reaſon, the planta- 
tions are partwularly under the care and inſpection of the 
council of commerce, a board compoſed of twelye of the 
moſt conſiderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by the depu- 
lies of all the conſiderable trading towns and cities in France, 
who are choſen from the richeſt and moſt intelligent of 
their traders, and allowed a handſome ſalary for their at- 
tendance at Paiis, from the funds of their reſpective cities. 
[his council fits once a week, when the deputies propoſe 
plans for redreſſing every grievance of trade, for raiſing | 
the branches that ale fallen, for extending new ones, er | 
in fine, for every thing that may improve the work, or pro- 
inote the vent, of their manufactures. When they are all 
ſatisfied of the uſefulneſs of any regulation, they propoſe it 
to the royal council, where their report is always received 
with particular attention. An edict to enforce it accord- 
ingly iſſues ; and is executed with a punctuality that diſtin- 
guiſhes their government. N „ - 
Ihe internal government of their colonies is intruſted to 
a governor, or intendant, and a royal council. The goyer- 
nor is inveſted with a great deal of power; which, how- 
ever, on the ſide of the crown, is checked by the intendant, 
who has the care of the king's rights, and whatever relates 
to the revenue; and on the ſide of the people, it is checked 
* by the royal council, whoſe office it is to ſee that the m—_— 
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FO Of Martinico, 14¹ 
ple are not oppreſſed by one, nor deſrauded by the other ; 
and they are all checked by the conſtant and jealous eye 
which the government at home keeps over them; the of- 
ficers of all the ports of France being charged, under the 
ſevereſt penalties, to interrogate all captains of {hips com- 
ing from the colonies, what reception they met with at the 
ports to which they ſailed? how juſtice. was adminiſtered 
to them? what charges they were made liable to, and of 
what kinds? That the colonies may be as little burdened. 
as poſſible, and that the governor may have leſs temptation” 
to ſtir up troubleſome intrigues, or favor factions in his go- 
vernment, his ſalary is paid by the crown; he has no per- 
Hes, ang,is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on any trade, or 


to have any plantations in the iſland, or on the continent; 


or any intereſt whatever, in goods or lands, within his go- 
vernment, except the houſe he lives in, and a garden for his 
convenience and recreation. All the other os are paid 
by the crown, out of the revenues of the mother country. 
＋ he fortifications are built and repaired, and the ſoldiers 
paid out of the ſame funds. In general their colonies pay 
no taxes; but when, upon any extraordinary emergency, 
taxes are raiſed, they are always very moderate. The du- 
ties upon the export of their produce at the Weſt-Indian 
lands, or at its import into France, are next to nothing; 
in bothi places hardly making two per cent. The commo- 
dities {ent to the iſlands pay no duties at all. Their other 
regulations reſpecting the judges of the rt law-ſuits, 
recovery of debts, lenity to ſuch as have ſuffered by earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, or bad ſeaſons, the peopling their co- 
lonies, the number of whites|to be employed by the planters, 
and laſtly, the management of negroes, cannot be ſuffici- 
ently admired; and might be imitated with great advantage. 

by their neighbours. VV | 
Ihe French colony upon the Spanith iſland of Hiſpa- 
niola, or St. Domingo, is the moſt important and valuable of 
all their foreign ſettlements; and this they poſſeſs through 
the indolence of the Spaniards on that ifland, or the parti- 

11 their court to che French nation 
 Martinico is the largeſt of the iſlands of which the French, 
have the ſole poſſeſſion, being ſixty miles in length, and 
half as much in breadth, The inland part of it is hilly, 
and pours out, on every ſide, a number of agreeable and 
uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this iſland in a high 
degree, The produce of the ſoil is. ſugar, cotton, indigo, 
ginger, and ſuch fruits as are found in the neighbouring 
Hands. But ſugar is here, as in all the Weſt India iſlands, 
the principal commodity, of which they export a na 
| able 


- 


a. Guadaloupe, and Ft. Lucia. 


able quantity annually. Martinico, is the reſidence of the 
governor of the French iſlands in theſe ſeas. Its bays and 
| eee are numerous, ſafe, and commodious ; and ſo 
well fortified, that they often bade defiance to the Engliſh, till 
the war of 1756, when the Britith arms being triumphant” 
in every quarter of the globe, this iſland was added to the 
Britiſh empire, but it was given back to the treaty of peace. 
| Guadalupe, about thirty leagues north of Martinico, and 
almoſt as much ſouth of Antigua, is forty miles long and 
thirty-eight broad. It is divided into two parts, by a ſmall 
2rm of the ſea, or rather a narrow channe}, through which 
no ſhips can venture; but the inhabitants pafs it 11a ferry 
boat. Its ſoil is equally fertile with that of Martinico, pro- 
_ ducing ſugar, cotton, indigo, and ginger. This ifland is in 
a flouriſhing condition, and its exports of ſugar are almoſt 
incredible. Like Martinico it was formerly attacked by the * 
Engliſh, who gave up the attempt; but in 17 50, it was re- 
3 the Britiſh arms, and was given back at the peace 
of 1763. | _ | | - 
| 55 5 received its name from being diſcovered on the 
day dedicated td the virgin martyr St. Lucia. The Englith 
took poſſeſſion of this iſland without oppoſition, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1639. They lived there peaceably for a 
e a half, when a ſhip of their own nation, which had 
been overtaken by a calm off Dominica, carried off ſome 
Caribs, who were come in their canoes to bring them 
fruit. This violence occaſioned the ſavages of St. Vincent 
and Martinico to join the offended ſavages; and in Auguſt 
1640, they all attacked the new colony. In their fury, they 
maſſacred every one that oppoſed 5 The few who 
eſcaped their vengeance, quitted for ever a ſettlement that 
* | e not have arrived to any conſiderable degree of pro- 
Pin he firſt ages of the woald, before civil ſocieties were 
formed and poliſhed, all men in general had a common _ 
right to every thing upon earth. Every one was free to take 
what he pleaſed for his own ule, and even to conſume it, if 
it were of a periſhable nature. The uſe that was thus made 
of a common right, ſupplied the place of property. As 
ſoon as any one had in this manner taken poſſeſſion of any 
thing, it could be taken from him by another without in- 
_ Juſtice. It was in this point of view, which cay only be ap- 
plicdto the primitive ſtate of nature, that the Europeannations 
conſidered America when it was firſt diſcovered. "They paid 
no regard to the natives, and imagined they were ſufficiently 
_ authoriſed to ſeize upon any country, if no other nation -f 
our continent were in poſſeſſion of it. Such was Wy a 
+ 5 | %% 
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und uniformerly the only public right obſerved in the new 
world, and which men have not ſerupled to avow and at- 
tempt to juſlify in the preſent century. On theſe principles, 
by no means laudable. St. Lucia was to belong to 3 4 | 
power that would people it. The French attempted it firſt. 
They ſent over forty inhabitants under the cone EE 
duct of Rouſſelan, a brave, active, prudent man, A. P. 1650. 
and much beloved by the natives on aceount o ß 
his having married one of their women. His death, which 
happened four years after, put a ſtop to the general good he 
had begun to effect. Three of his ſucceſſors were murder- 
ed by the diſcontented Caribs, who were diſſatisfied with 
their behaviour to them; and the colony was declining when 
it wastaken in 1664 by the Engliſh, who evacuated it in 1666. 
At length it was agreed on between theſe two powers, that 
St. Lucia, with Dominica, and St. Vincent, ſhould remain 
neutral. But the French, before the war of 1756 broke out, 
began to ſetile theſe iſlands; which by the treaty of peace 
Acre yielded up to Great Britain, and this iſland to France. 
"The foil of St. Lucia, in the vallies, is extremely rich. It 
produces excellent timber, and abounds with pleafant rivers, 
and well ſituated harbours; and is now declared a free port 
under certain reſtrictions. The Engliſh' made themſelves 
maſters of it in 1778; but it was reſtored again to the French 
in 1783. 5 5 „ . 
i The iſland of Tobago is about thirty-two miles in length 
and nine in breadth. The climate here is not ſo hot as 
might be expected ſo near the equator; and it is ſaid that it 
lies out of the courſe of thoſe hurricanes, which have ſome- _ 
times proved ' ſo fatal to the other Welt India iſlands. 
[t has a fruitful ſoil, capable of producing ſugar, and. indeed 
every thing elſe that is raiſed in the Weſt Indies, with the 
addition of cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal. It is well 
watered with numerous ſprings; and its bays and creeks are 
ſo diſpoſed as to be very commodious for ſhipping. The 
importance of this iſland appears from the e 8 and 
formidable armaments, which have been ſent thither by Eu- 


ropean powers in ſupport of their different claims. It ſeems 


to have been chiefly poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who defended - 

their pretenſions againſt both England and France with the 
molt obſtinate Bb: aan, By the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle, in 1748, it was declared neutral; though by the treaty 


1 
of peace in 1753, it was yielded up to Great Britain; but in 
June 1781, it was taken by the French, and ceded to them 
by the treaty of 1783, —8t. Bartholemew, Deſeada, and Ma- 
Liegalante, are three imall iſlands lying in the neighbourhood 
af Antigua and St. Chriſtopher's. "They are of no great 
yy TT CTonſequence 
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to year, that they have formed a kin 


i © Of Surinam. 
conſequence to the French, except in time of war, whe | 
they give ſhelter to an incredible. number of privaterrs, which 
greatly annoy our Weſt, India trade. It would, therefore, be. 
good policy in Great Britain to take poſſeſſion of theſe 


iflands, which would ſeem to be a matter of no great diffi- 


culty, as they have been frequently reduced by the Engliſh, 

and as frequently given back to the French. St. Bartholo- 
mew is now to be conſidered as belonging to the crown of 
Sweden, being ceded to it by France in 1785. 
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07 Surinam, the capital of the Dutch Colonies : 5 4 Settle- 
ments in Guiana. O the Dutch American iflanas. 


| A EEE the Portugueſe had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of 


Brazil, they were obliged to conſole themſelves with 
their rich poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indics, and to fit don con- 


tent in the Weſt with Surinam; a country once poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſh, but of no great value whilſt we had it, and 


which we ceded to them in exchange for New York; 


with two or three ſmall and barren iſlands in the north ſea, 


not far from the Spaniſh main. Dutch Guiana, is ſituated 
between five and ſeven degrees north latitude, extending an 
hundred miles along the coaſt from the mouth of the river, 
Oronoco, north, to the river. Moroni, or French Guiana, 


ſouth. The climate of this country is generally reckoned 


unwholeſome; and a confiderable part ot the coaſt is low, 


and covered with water. The chief ſettlement is Surinam, 
a town built on a river of the ſame name; and the Dutch 


have extended their. plantations thirty leagues above the 
mouth of this river. This is one of the richeſt and moſt 
valuable colonies belonging to the United Provinces; but it 
is in a leſs proſperous ſituation than it was ſome years fince, 
owing, among other cauſes, to the wars with the fugitive. 


negrocs, whom the Dutch treated with great barbarity, and 


who are become ſo numerous, having increaſed from year 

J of colony in woods 
almoſt inacceſſibſe, along the rivers of Surinam, Saramaca, 
and Copename, aud a, e very formidable enemies to 
their former maſters. Under the command of chiefs, whoin - 


they have elected among themſelves, they have cultiyated 


lands for their ſuſtinence, and make frequent incurſions in- 
5 Wo ok IS 0 
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conſiſts m ſugar, a great deal of cotton, tobacco, flax, ſkins, 
ſome valuable dying drugs, and coffee of an excellent kind. 
The coffee- tree, originally the produce of Arabia, where 
nature ſcantily ſupplying the neceſſaries of life, ſcatters its 
13 hand, was long the favourite plant of 
that happy country. The unſucceſsful attempts made by 
the Europeans in the cultivation of it, induced them to be- 
lieve that the inhabitants of that country ſteeped the fruu in 
boiling water, or dried it in the oven before they ſold it, in 
order to ſecure to themſelves a trade from which they derived 
all their wealth. They continued in this error, till they had 
conveyed the tree itſelf to Batavia, and afterwards to Suri- 
nam; when they were convinced by experience, that the 
ſeed of the coffee tree, as well as of many other plants, 
will never come to any thing, unleſs it is put freſh into the 
ground. The fruit of this plant reſembles a cherry. It 
grows in cluſters, and is ranged along the branches under the 
axillz of the leaves, ofthe fame green as thoſe of the laure], - 
but ſomething longer. When it comes to be of a deep red, 
it is gathered and carried to the mill. This mill is compoſ- 
el *F two wooden rollers, furniſhed with two plates of iron, 
eighteen inches long, and ten or twelve in diameter; theſe . 
are moveable, and are made to approach a third, which 


is fixed, and which they call the chops. Above the rollers. - 


is a hopper in which they put the coffee, from whence it 
falls between the rollers and the, chops, where it is ſtript of 


its firſt Kin, and divided into two parts, as may be ſeen by 


the form of it after it has undergone this operation, being 
flat on one ſide, and round on the other. From this machine 
it falls into a braſs ſieve, where the {kin drops between the 
wires while the fruit it ſlides over them into baſkets placed 
ready to receive it. It is then thrown into a veſſel full of 
water where it ſoaks for one night, and is afterwards tho- 
roughly waſhed. When the whole is finiſhed, and well 
ariel, it is put into another machine, which is called the 
peeling- mill. This is a wooden e which is turned 
vertically upon its trendle by a mule or a horſe. In paſſing 
over the dried coffee it takes off the parchment; whichis no- 
thing but à thin ſkin that detaches itſelf from the berry, in 
proportion as it. grows dry. The parchment being removed, 
it is taken out of this mill to be winnowed in another, which 
is called the winnowing- mill. This machine is provided 
5 on an axle, which is turned 
by a flave with, conſiderable force; and the wind that is 
made by the motion of theſe plates, clears the coffee of all 
the pellicles that are mixed with. it. It is afterwards put upon 
Vor. ,,, | a table, 
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' table, where the broken berries, and any filth that my 
happen to remain, are ſeparated by negroes. After thele 
operations the coffee is fit for ſale. The tree, which pro- 
duces it, flouriſhes only in thoſe climates where the winters 
are extremely mild. The curious raiſe them only in hot- 
houſes, where they water them frequently, and this merely for 
the pleaſure of ſeeing them. The coffee- tree delights parti- 
cularly in hills and mountains, where its root is almoſt al- 
* ways dry, and its head frequently watered with gentle 
ſhowers, It prefers a weſtern aſpect, and ploughed ground 
without any appearance of graſs. The plants ſhould be 
placed at eight feet diſtance from each other, and in holes 
twelve or fifteen inches deep. If left to themſelves the 
would riſe to the height of twenty feet; but they are ſtinted 
to five, for the ſake of gathering their fruit with greater care. 
Thus dwarſt they extend their branches, ſo that they cover 
the whole ſpot round about them. % 
Connected with Surinam, it may be proper to mention 
the two Dutch colonies of Demerary and Iſſequibo on the 
Spaniſh main, which ſurrendered to the Engliſh in the year 
1781, and were repreſented as a very valuable acquiſition, 
which en ee more revenue to the crown than all 
the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands united. But the report was 
either not believed or flighted, for theſe places were left de- 
fenceleſs, and ſoon retaken by a French frigate. 
An ingenious writer“ obferves, that the inhabitants of 
utch Guiana, are either whites, blacks, or the reddiſh 
brown aboriginal natives of America. The promiſcuous 
- intercourſe of theſe different people has likewiſe generated 
" ſeveral intermediate caſts, whoſe colours immutably depend 
on their degree of conſanguinity to either whites, Indians, or 
negroes. Theſe are divided into mulattoes, tercerones, 
quarterones, and quinterones, with ſeveral intermediate ſub- 
diviſions, proceeding from their retrogade intercourſe, =_ 
here are fo great a number of birds, of various ſpecies, 
and remarkable for the beauty of their plumage, in Guiana, 
that ſeveral perſons in this colony have employed themſelves 
advantageouſly with their ſlaves and independents, in killing 
and preſerving birds for the cabinets of naturaliſts in different. 
parts of Europe. The torporific eel is found in the rivers 
of Guiana, which, when touched either by the hand, or by 
a rod of won, gold, filver, copper, or by a {tick of ſome par- 
ticular kinds of heavy American wood, communicates a 
ſhock reſembling that of electricity. There are an rmmenſe. 
number and variety of ſnakes in this ceuntry, which form 
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Of St. Buſtatius. | 14 


one of its principal inconveniencies. A ſnake was killed 
ſame years ſince, on a plantation which had belonged to 
Peter Amyatt, eſq. which was upwards of thirty-three feet 
in length, and in ee e place, near the middle, was three 
feet in eircumference. It had a broad head, large prominent 
eyes, and a very wide mouth, in which was a double row 
of teeth. Among the animals of Dutch Guiana, is a 
Laubba, which is peculiar to this country. It is a ſmall 
amphibious: creature, about the ſize of a pig four months 
old, covered with fine ſhort hair; and its fleſh, by the Eu- 
ropeans who reſide here, is preferred to all other kinds of 
meat, 7 © „ „„ 
Tho moſt noted, though not the latgeſt ifland in Ame- 
rica, belonging to the Dutch, is St. Euſtatius, or Euſtatia, 
ſituated about three leagues north of St. Chriſtopher s. It 
is only a mountain, about twenty- nine miles in circumfe- 
rence, riſing out of the ſea, like a pyramid, and almoſt 
round. But though ſo ſmall, and inconveniently laid out by 
nature, the induſtry of the Dutch has made it turn to very 
good account; and it is ſaid to contain Foo whites, and 
15,000 negroes. The ſides of the mountain are diſpoſed 
in very pretty ſettlements; but they have neither ſprings nor 
rivers. They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and this land, 
as well as Curaſſou, is engaged in the Spaniſh contraband 
trade; and both places generally profit by their neutrality. - 
But when hoſtilities were commenced by Great Britain 
_ againſt Holland, admiral Rodney and general Vaughan 
were ſent with a conſiderable . and ſea force againſt St. 
Euſtatius, which, being incapable of defence, 5 


* 


ſurrendered at diſcretion. The private property X. P. 1781, - 


of the inhabitants was confiſcated with a degree 1 
of rigour very uncommon among civilized nations, and 
very inconſiſtent with the humanity and eee, by which 
the LOND nation uſed to be charaCteriſed. The reaſon 
aſſigned was, that the inhabitants of St. Euſtatius had 
aſſiſted the revolted eee with naval and other ſtores. 
But in the month of November, the ſame year, St. Euſtatius 
was retaken by the French, under the command of the mar- 
quis de Bouillé, e 6 their force conſiſted of only three 
9 and ſome ſmall craft, and about three hundred men. 
Though St. Euſtatius is not populous, yet it has ſpared 
ſome of its nuiſiber to people a neighbouring iſland, known ' 
by the name of Saba. This is a ſteep rock, on the ſum- 
mit of which is a little ground, very proper for gardening, 


| Frequent rains, which do not lie any time on the ſoil, give 


. growth to plants of an 8 flavour, and cabbages of 
an extraordinary ſize. Fifty European families, with 
„ * 2 about 


"if 
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as Of the Jiandi f St. Saba and St. Martin. 


about 120 flaves, here raiſe cotton, ſpin it, make ſtockings 


of it, and fell age other colonies as high as twenty-ſix” 


ſhillings a pair. all America there is no blood ſo pure 


as that of Saba, the women there preſerve a freſhneſs of 


complexion, which is not to be found in any other of the 


Caribbee iſlands. Happy. colony!“ fays an eloquent 


hiſtorian, * elevated at the top of a- rock, between the ſky / 
and the ſea, it enjoys the benefit of both elements without 


dreading its ſtorms ; it breathes a pure air, lives: npon ve- 


getables, cultivates a ſimple commodity, from which it de- 


rives cat without the temptation of riches: is employed in- 


labours leſs troubleſome than uſeful, and poſſeſſes in peace 


all the bleſſings of mederation, health, beauty, and liberty. 


This is the-temple of peace, from whence the phileſopher 
may contemplate at leiſure the errors and paſſions of men, 


who come, like the waves of the ſea, to ſtrike and daſh 


themſelves on the rich. coaſts of America, the __ and poſ- 


ſeſſion of which they are perpetually contending for, and 
wreſting from each other: hence may he view at a diſtance 


the nations of Europe bearing thunder in.the midft of the 


ocean, and burning with the flames of ambition and ava- 
rice under the heats of the tropics, devouring gold without 


ever being ſatisfied, wading through ſeas of blood to amaſs 
thoſe metals, thoſe pearls, ache deer which. are uſed 


a adorn the oppreſfors o6 mankind ; pee, akte re 
ſhips with thoſe precious aaſks, which furmi 


luxury with 
purple, and from which flow. plæaſures, effeminacy, cruelty, 


— 


and debauchery. The tranquil inhabitant of: Saba views. 
this maſs of follies, and ſpins in peace the cotton which con- 


ſtitutes all his finery and wealth“. “ 


Under the ſame climate lies the iſland: of St. Martin, 


containing a conſiderable number of hills, which are ſo 
many rocks covered with heath. The ſandy foil of its 
plains and valleys can only ba rendered fiuitful by ſhowers, 


which ſeldom happen,. and are leſs beneficial in proportion. 


as they are exhaled by the ſun, or drained off from the. 


places where they fall. Both theſe iſlands were captured 


by admiral Rodney and bees Vaughan, at the time 
to the arms of Great Britain, 


when Euſtatius ſurrendere | 
but were afterwards retaken by the French. : 


v > * * . o j 5 8 5 
Curaſſou, which is about thirty miles long, and ten 


broad, is not only a barren iſlaad, and dependent upon the 


rains for its Water, but the. harbour eis naturally one of the 


worſt in America. [he Dutch, however, have entirely 


remedied that-defect ; for they have: upon this harbour one 
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gf the largeſt, and, at the ſame time, the moſt elegant and 


Tleanly towns in the. Weſt Indies. The public buildings 


are numerous and handſome ; the private houſes commo- 


dious ; and the magazines large, convenient, and well filled. 


All kind of labour is here performed by engines, ſome of 


wich are ſo well contrived, that ſhips are at once lifted into 5 


the dock. Though this iſland be naturally barren, the in- 
duſtry of the Dutch has brought it to produce a conſiderable 
quantity both of tobacco and ſugar; it has beſides good ſalt- 
Works, for the produce of which there is a briſk demand 
from the Engliſh iftands, and the colonies on the continent. 


But what renters this iſland of moſt advantage to the Dutch, 


is the contraband trade which is carried on between the in- 
habitants and the Spaniards, and their harbour being the 
rendezvous to all nations in the time of war. The Butch 
Ahips from Europe wait here for intelligence, or pilots, and 


then proceed to the Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which they 


force with a ſtrong hand, it being very difficult for the 
Spanish gain to take theſe veſſels; for they are 
not only ſtout ſhips,” with. a number of guns, but are man- 
ned with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply intereſted in 
the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They 
have each a ſhare in the cargo, proportioned to their re- 
ſpective ranks, and ſupplied by the merchants upon credit, 
and at prime coſt. This animates them with uncommon 
courage, and they tight bravely, becauſe every man fights 
in defence of his own property. Beſides this there is a con- 


ſtant intercourſe between this iſland and the Spaniſh con- 


tinent. 


Curaſſou has mmerous warehouſes, always ſull of the 


commodities of Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Here are all 
ſorts of woollen and linen cloth, ſilks, ribbons, iron uten- 
ſils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, the ſpices of the 


Moluccas, and the callicoes of India, white and painted. 
licher the Dutch Weſt India, which is alfo their African 


company, annually bring three or foor cargoes of {laves ; 
and to this mart the Spaniards themſelves come in ſmall 
well ls, and carry off not only the beſt of the pegroes, at a 
very high price, but great quantities of all the above ſoris of 
- Poods; and the ſettler has this advantage, that the refuſe of 

awarehouſesand mercers' ſhops, and every thing that is grown 
unfaſhionable and unſaleable in Europe, go off here ex- 


tremely well, every thing being ſuthcientiy recommended 


by its being European. The Spaniards pay in gold and 


ſilver, coined or in bars, cocoa, vanilla, jeſnit's bark, cochi-⸗ 


nal, and other valuable commoditias. T'ke trade of Cu- 


rallou, even in times of peace, is ſaid to de annually worth, 
„„ to 
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I 5 : th Daniſh Am rican Hands. | | 
to the Dutch, no leſs than 5£00,000l. but in time of war , 


the profit is {till greater, for then it becomes the common 
emporium of the Weſt Indies. It affords a retreat to ſhips 
of all nations, and at the ſame time refuſes none of them 
arms and ammunition, The intercourſe with Spain be- 


| ng then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies have ſcarcely any 
ot 


her market from whence they can be well ſupplied either 


with ſlaves or goods. The French come hither to buy 
the beef, pork, corn, flour, and lumber, which are brought 


from the continent of North America, or exported from Ire. 
land; ſo that whether in peace or in war, the trade of this 
Hand flouriſhes extremely, The trade of all the Dutch 
American ſettlements was originally carried on by the Weſt. 
India company alone : at preſent, ſuch of the ſhips as 9 
upon that trade, pay two and a half per cent, for their f 
cences, The company, however, reſerve to themſelves + 
the whole of what is carried on between Africa and the 
American iſland. e ,, is I 
The other iſlands, Bonaire and Aruba are inconſiderable 


in themſelves, and ſhould be regarded as appendages to Cn- _ 


raſſou, for which they are chiefly eniployed in raiſing cats 
tle and other proviſions, „ 


CHAP. XVI. . 
Of the Daniſh American 1 St. Thomas, nd Santa . 


4 Z. 


wards the weſt; was totally uninhabited when the 
Janes undertook to form a ſettlement upon it. They were 


D Thomas, the fartheſt iſland of the Caribbees to- 


at firſt oppoſed by the Engliſh, under pretence that ſome 


emigrants of that nation had formerly begun to clear it. 
The Britiſh miniſtry ſtopped the progreſs of this inter fe- 
rence ; and the colony were left to form plantations of ſu- 
gar, ſuch as a ſandy foil of no greater extent than fifteen 
miles in circumference would admit of, So ſmall a culti- 
vation would never have given any importance to the iſland 


of St, Thomas; but the ſea has hollowed out from its coaſt 


an excellent harbour, in which fifty ſhips may ride with 


ſecurity. So ſignal an advantage attracted both the 2 


| 


St, Thomas's Iſland. = 138 


Efh and French Buceancers, who were deſirous of exempt- 
ing their booty from the duties they were ſubject to pay in 
the ſettlements belonging to their own nations. When- 
ever they had taken their prizes in the lower latitudes, from 
which they could not make the windward iſlands, they put 
into that of St. Thomas to diſpoſe of them. It was alſo 
the aſylum of all merchant ſhips which frequented it as a 
neutral port in the time of war. It was the mart where the 
neighbouring colonies bartered their reſpective commodities, 
which they could not do elſewhere with ſo much eaſe and 
ſafety. It was the port from which they continually diſ- 

_ a veſſels richly laden to carry on à clandeſtine trade 
with the Spaniſh coaſts ; in return for which, they brought 
back conſiderable quantities of metal and merchandize of 

great value. In a word, St. Thomas was a market of wy | 
great conſequence, Denmark, however, reaped no ad- 

vantage from this rapid circulation. The. perſons who 

_ enriched themſelves were foreigners, who carried their 

wealth to other ſituations. The mother- country had no 

other communication with its colony than by a ſingle ſhip, 

ſent out annually to Africa to purchaſe ſlaves, which being 
ſold in America, the ſhip returned home laden with the 
productions of that country. In 1719, their traffic in- 
creaſed by the clearing of the iſland of St. John, which is 
adjacent to St. Thomas, but not half ſo large. Theſe 
ſlender beginnings would have required the addition of Crab 


a ſettlement two-years before... | 


This iſland, which is from eight to ten leagues in circum- 
| ference, has a conſiderable number of hills; but they are 
neither barren, ſteep, nor very high. The ſoil of the plains 
and yallies, which run between them, ſeems to be very 
fruitful, and is watered by a number of ſprings, the water 
of which is ſaid to be excellent. Nature, at the ſame time 
that ſhe has denied it a harbour, has made it amends by a 
multitude of the fineſt bays that can be conceived. At ey 
ſtep ſome- remains of plantations and rows of orange and 
lemon trees are ſtill found; which make it evident that 
the Spaniards of Porto-Rico, who are not farther diſtant 
than hve or ſix leagues, had formerly ſettled there. 
Ihe Engliſh, obſerving that ſo promiſing an iſland was 
without ine, began to raiſe ſome 5 ntations there, 
towards the end of the laſt century; but they had not time 
to reap the fruit of their labour. They were ſurpriſed b 
the Spaniards, who murdered all the men and carried 
the women and children to Porto Rico, Thus accident did 
not deter the Danes from making ſome attempts to ſettle 
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mere in 1717. But the ſubjects of Great Britain, reclaim- 
ing their ancient rights, ſent thither ſome adventurers, who 
Were at firſt plundered and ſoon after driven off by the 
Spaniards. The jealouſy of theſe American tyrants ex- 
"tends even to the prohibiting of fiſhing boats to approach 
any ſhore where they have a right of poſſeſſion, though they 
do not exerciſe it. Too idle to proſecute cultivation, too 
ſuſpicious to admit induſtrious neighbours, they condemn 
the Crab Iſland to eternal ſolitude; they will neither inha- 
bit it themſelves, nor ſuffer any other nation to inhabit it. 
Such an exertion of excluſive ſovereignty has obliged Den- 
mark to give up this iſland for that of Santa Crurr- 
Santa Cruz bad a better title to become an object of na- 
tional ambition. It is eighteen leagues in length, and from 
three to four in breadth. In 1643 it was inhabited b 
Dutch and Engliſh. Their rivalſhip in trade ſoon ace 
them enemies to each other. In 1646, after an obſtinate 
and —_ engagement; the Dutch were beat, and obliged _ 
to quit a fpot upon which they had formed great expecta- 
tions. The conquerors were employed in ſecuring the con- 
ſequences of their victory, when they were 
A. P. 1650. attacked and driven out by twelve hundred 
SFßpaniards, who arrived there in five ſhips. The 
triumph of theſe laſted but a few months. The remains 
'of that numerous body, which were left for the defence of 
the iſland, ſurrendered without reſiſtance to 160 French, 
ho had embarked from St. Chriſtopher's to make 
_ themſelves maſters of the iſland. Theſe new inha- 
bi ants loſt no time to make themſelves acquainted 
with a country ſo much in requeſt, Ina foil, in other 
reſpects excellent, they found only one river of a moderate 
ſrze, which, gliding gently almoſt on a level with the ſea, 
through a flat country, furniſhed only a brackiſh water. Two 
or three ſprings, which they found in the innermoſt parts of 
the iſland, made but feeble amends for this defect. The 
wells were for the molt part dry. The conſtruction of re- 
ſervoirs required time. Nor was the climate more inviting / 
to the new inhabitants. The 1fland being flat, and covered | 
with old trees, ſcarcely afforded an opportunity for the 
winds to carry off the poiſonous vapours, with which 
its moraſſes clogged the atmoſphere. There was but one 
yemedy tor this inconvenience ; which was to burn the 
woods. The French ſet fire to them without delay; and 
getting on board their ſhips, became ſpectators from the 
fea, for ſeveral months, of the conflagration they had, 
raiſed on the iſland. As ſoon as the flames were extin- 


: guiſhed, 


Population of Santa Crux. „ 


eyond belief. Tobacco, cotton, arnotto, indigo, and fu- 
gar, flauriſhed equally in it, So rapid was the progrels of 
this colony, that in eleven years from its commencement 
there were upon it eight hundred and twenty-two white 


perſons, with a proportionable number of flayes. | It was 


rapidly advancing to a degree of proſperity, which would 
have eclipſed the moſt flouriſhing ſettlements of the French 
nation, when ſuch obſtacles were thrown in the way of its 
activity as made it decline again. In 1696 there were no 
more than 147 men, with their wives and children, and 623 


' blacks remaining; and theſe were tranſported from hence 


to St. Domingo. | oe ro Sn 
Some have ſuppoſed, that the negleC of Santa Cruz was 
the reſult of a determination of the court of Verſailles to 
abandon the ſmall iſlands, in order to unite all the ſtrength, 
induſtry, and population in the large ones. But this is a 
miſtaken notion. The reſolution did not take its riſe from 
the court, but from the farmers of the revenues, who found 
that the contraband trade of Santa Cruz with St. Thomas 
was detrimental to their intereſts. The ſpirit of finance has, 


at all times, been injurious to commerce“; it has deſtroyed . 


the ſource from whence it ſprung. Santa Cruz continued 
without inhabitants, and without cultivation, till 17 23, when 

it was ſold by France to Denmark for 32,000/. This 
northern power ſeemed likely to take deep root in America; 
but unfortunately, ſhe laid her plantations under the yoke of 
excluſive privileges. Induſtrious people of all ſects, particu- 


pri, they went on ſhore. They fond the ſoil fertile 


* 


larly Moravians, ſtrove in vain to overcome this great dif- 


ficulty. Wes attempts were made to reconcile the inte- 
reſts of the coloniſts and their oppreſſors, but without ſuc- 


molity, not of induſtry. At length the government, with a 
moderation not to be expected from its conſtitution, pur- 
chaſcd, in 1754, the privileges and effects of the company. 
The price was fixed at about 453, oool. part of which was 
paid down, and the remainder in bills upon the treaſury, 
hearing intereſt. From this time the navigation to the 
iſlands was opened to all the ſubjects of the Daniſh domi- 
nions. The rapaciouſneis of the treaſury unfortunately 


prevented the advantage which this arrangement would 


other wiſe have produced. Indeed the national productions 
and merchandiſe, in ſhort, whatever they could draw 
from the firſt hand, and put on board Daniſh veſſels, were 


to be ſhipped from the mother country free vf all duties; but, 


Abbe Raynal, | _- 


for 


— 


| refs. The two parties kept up a continual ſtruggle of ani- Z 
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for all manufactures that did not fall under theſe deſcriptions, 
they demanded a tax of four per cent. All imports into the 
colonies paid five per cent. and all exports fix. Of Ame. 
rican productions, what was conſumed in the mother coun. 
try had two and a half per cent. laid upon it; and what was 
carried to foreign markets had one. 
At the ſame time that the trade to the iſlands recovered its 
natural independence, at the expence of theſe burdenſome 


reſtrictions, that to Africa, which is the baſis of it, was like- 
wiſe laid open. The government had, above a century be- 
fore, purchaſed of the king of Aquambou, the two forts of 
" redericſburg and Chriſtianſburgh ſituated on the gold coaſt, 


at a ſmall diſtance from each other. The company, in 
virtue of its charter, had the ſole poſſeſſion of them; and ex- 


erciſed its privileges with that barbarity, of which the moſt 


poliſhed European nations have ſet the example in theſe de- 


voted climates. Only one of its agents had the reſolution to 
"renounce thoſe cruelties, to which cuſtom had given a ſanc- 
tion. So great was the reputation of his humanity, and the 


confidence repoſed in his probity, that the blacks would 
come from the diftance of a hundred leagues to ſee him, 
The ſovereign of a diſtant country ſent his daughter to him 
with preſents of ſlaves, that Schilderop,for ſo this 0 8 


thus revered through all the coaſts of Nigritia, was called, 


might give him a grandſon. O virtue!“ ſavs an amia- 


ble writer, „thou doſt ſtill exiſt in the ſouls of theſe 


« wretched beings, condemned to dwell with tigers, or groan 

« beneath the yoke of their own ſpecies | They yet have 
hearts ſuſceptible of the ſoft impreſſions of humanity and 

« beneficence ! Juſt and virtuous Dane! What monarch x 


« ever received fo pure, ſo 8 a homage, as thy na- 
« tion has ſeen thee enjoy? And where? Upon a lea, 


upon a continent, degraded for ever by an infamous traf- 
« fic, of men exchanged for arms! and children ſoid by 


*.their parents | of crimes and misfortunes, carried on 


through two centuries! We cannot ſufficiently deplore 


« ſuch horrors; and, if we could, our lamentations wopld 
« be uſeleſs *.“ ; | 


W hilſt the iſlands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz re- 
mained in the hands of the Daniſh Weſt India company, 
they were ill managed, and of little conſequence ; but ſince 


that wiſe and benevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, 


bought up the company's ſtock, they have been ſo much im- 


roved, that the ifland of St. Thomas is ſaid to produce up- 
wards of 3000 hogſheads of ſugar of 1000 weight each, and 


* Abbé Raynal. 
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other of the Weſt India commodites in tolerable plenty, In , 
time of war, privateers bring in their prizes here for ſale; and 
a great many veſſels trade from hence along the Spaniſh 
main, and return with money in ſpecie or bars, and valua- 
ble merchandize. As to Santa Cruz, from a perfect deſert 


a few years ago, it is beginning to ſettle very faſt. Several 


_ perſons from the Engliſh iſlands have gone to ſettle there, : 
and have received 75 great encouragement. 


The Dutch and Danes hardly deſerve to be mentioned 


among the proprietors of America; their poſſeſſions there 


are comparatively nothing, But as they appear highly 
worth the attention of, theſe powers, and as the ſhare of 
the Dutch is worth to them at leaſt '600,000!. a year, what 
muſt we think of our extenſive and valuable poſſeſſions? 


What attention do they not deſerve from us? and what may 


not be made of them by ſuch attention? 


. * 


*. 


« There ſeems to be a remarkable providence,” ſays” an 


1 


ingenious writer,“ in caſting the parts, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, of the ſeyeral European nations who act upon the 


ſtage of America. The Spaniard, proud, lazy, and magnifi- 
cent, has an ample walk in which to expatiate, a ſoft cli- 
mate to indulge his love of eaſe, and a profuſion of gold and 
{ilver to procure him all thoſe luxuries his pride demands, 
but which his lazineſs would refuſe him. The Portugueſe, 
naturally indigent at home, and enterpriſing rather than in- 
duſtrious abroad, has gold and diamonds as wo Spaniard has, 
wants them as he does, but poſſeſſes them in a more uſeful, 


though a leſs oſtentatious manner. The Engliſh, of a rea- ; 
ſoning diſpoſition, thoughtful and cool, and men of buſineſs 


rather than of great induſtry, inpatient of much fruitleſs la- 


bour, abhorrent of conſtraint, and lovers of a country life, 
have a lot which indeed produces neither gold nor filver; 


but they have a large tract of fine continent, a noble field for 


the exerciſe of agriculture, and ſufficient to furniſh their 


trade without laying them under grew difficulties. Intole- 
rant as they are of the moſt uſeful reſtraints, their com- 
merce- flouriſhes from the freedom every man has of purſu- 
ing it according to his own ideas, and directing his life after 
his own faſhion. The French, active, lively, enterpriſing, 
pliable and politic;” and though changing their * al- 
ways purſujng the preſent object with eagerneſs, 

withſtanding tractable, and obedient to rules and laws, which 
bridle their diſpoſitions, and wind and turn them to proper 


courſes. "Theſe people had a country, when Canada was 
in their poſſeſſion, where more is to be effected by managing 
the people than by cultivating the ground, and where a 
peddling commerce, that requires conſtant motion, flouriſhes 
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356 Of the French Revolution. 

more than agriculture, or a regular traffic. The Dutch 
Have a rock or two, on which to diſplay the miracles of 
trugality and * (which are virtues), and on which 


they have exerted theſe virtues, and ſhewn thoſe miracles.” 


CONTINUATION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, AND OTHER 


IMPORTANT EUROPEAN EVENTS. 


Maſſacr es of September, —The Die / Brunſwick deſires a : 


Conference with the French General,—-Conqueſts of the 
PFrench,---Philoſaphical Diſcoveries. ;; op 


the view of the hiſtory of France *,it has already been 
mentioned, that the approach of the Pruſſians ſpread an 


JInſtamtaneous alarm through the metropolis, ane that even 
the aſſembly itſelf partook of the contagion. Of the con- 


\-quences I ſhall now give a more particular account. The 
rumour was, that the enemy intended to leave the fortified 
places behind them, and proceed immediately to Paris; and 
this was followed by continued reports that the duke of 
Brunſs ick was within a few hours march of the capital. 


At this diſaſtrous moment, ſuſpicion lodged 1n every heart, 
und terror was depicted upon every countenance. Dan- 


on, a man who, from low origin, with only the advantage 


ot a tolerable education, for he was bred a phyſician, had 


raiſed himſelf by his abilities and his boldneſs, to the ſitua- 
tion of miniſter of juſtice, and who certainly proje*ted the 
plan of diſmiſſing the old municipality, on the the gth of 
Auguſt, ſtood forth in the aſſembly on this memorabie - 


emergency. | He obſerved, that there were more than 
- 80,c00 ſand of fire arms in Paris in the hands of private 
perſons; with theſe he propoſed to equip a volunteer army, 


who, inſtead of waiting for the approach of the enemy, 
Jhould fally forth to meet the danger. Six commiſſioners | 
from the aſſembly he propoſed to ſend to the ſections to ac- 


ech rate the enrolments; and a body of cavalry, he added, 


might be equipped from thoſe horſes which were kept for 
plenfüre. The plan was inſtantly adopted, and a decree | 
was paſſed, ordering all citizens, who were not prevented 


« Vol. I. Dd 
VVV . 


_ Of the French Revolutivn. „% ͤ 


aye and infirmities, to hold themſelves in readineſs to 


march at a moment's warning; and this was followed by 
another for the diſarming of al ſuſpected perſons. 
M. Robeſpierre, who had been a member of the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly, and ſince that period, had occupied the ſta - 
tion of public accuſer, was now at the head of the Jacobin _ . 
fraternity. He had been choſen a member of the new com- 
mune, as well as Marat, a Pruſſian, who exited by pub- 
liſhing a journal, and writing libels on the government. 
Theſe two men were intimately connected with Danton, , *' 
the miniſter of juſtice; and 15 this triumvirate the horrors 
of that dreadful maſſacre, which is now to be related, have 
been aſcribed. Since the affair of the 10th of Auguſt, Pe- 
tion, the mayor of Paris, had loſt ground with the popu- 
lace, and Robeſpierre had proportionably riſen in their eſ- 
teem. His ſanguinary and. unteeling temper was more 
ſuited to heir ſavage cruelty, and his eloquence was of that 
ſpecies which is well adapted to vulgar apprehenſions . 
In the ſacobin. club, this man had been W e cla- 
morous for the trial of the ſtate priſoners; and, by his en- 
deavours to ſatiate the barbarous revenge of the populace, 
he gained upon their affections.— Whether from a con- 
certed plan to produce a general maſſacre, in which it is 
aid many of the members of the aſſembly were to be in- 
cluded ; on whether it was ſimply intended to excite the ar- 
dour of the people to the defence of the country, is yet 
undetermined: but certainly, the mode pu- 
ſued by the commune on the 2d of September A. D. 1792. | 
Was preznant with danger to the tranquillity of 5 e 
the city. Inſtead of ordering the enrolments of volun- : * i 
teers to be made in their reſpective ſections, with. order and / 0 
quietneſs, they commanded the alarm guns to be fired alt 
two o'clock, the. tocſin, or alarm: bell, to be ſounded, the 
country to be proclaimed in danger; and they ſummoned: 
the populace to meet in the Champ de Mars, whence they 
pretended they were to march in a body to meet the ap- 
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- pfoaching enemy. 5 . 
The alarm guns were fired, the tocſin did ſound, but it 4.4 
was not the knell of the Pruſſians, but of the unhappy pri: 
ſoners contined in the gaols of Paris.” The people. did al- ; 
ſemble, not to defend, but to exterminate their countrymen. 
It is a debt due to juſtice, however, to exonerate the citt- 
zens in general from the crimes of that day. The major- 
ity of che people, one greatly agitated by the alarm. 
which was given, repaired not to the Camp de Mars, as theſe 


„Mig Williams's Letter. 
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Aluſhrre of heptember. 


magiſtrates of murder and inſurrection had wiſhed, bu 
it were, by inſtinct, to their reſpeCtiv 
entered their names as the ſoldiers of li 
A conſiderable multitude, however, wa 
It was compoſed, as the Gironde“ aſſert, partly of hired af. 
ſaſſins, and men ſelected for the purpoſe of producing a tu- 
mult ard a mafſacre, partly of the Marſellois and the 
remnant of the other fœderates, and partly of an immenſe 
multitude, attracted to the ſcene of riot 
their fears. It is, however, uncertain after a 
by both parties, whether the maſſacre was a preconcerted 
meaſure, or the ſpontaneous impulſe of a part ofthe populace, 
It is not very unprobable that ſome of thoſe, who had loſſ 
friends and relations in the affair of the tenth of Auguſt, 
might be ſufficiently exaſperated againſt ſtate priſoners, 
whom they conſidered as the authors of their misfortunes, to 
Be this as it may, the reſolu- 
embly were ſcarcely. announced, when a 
number of yoices exclaimed, that they were ready to de- 
vote themſelves to the ſervice of their country, and to 
march againſt their foreign enemies, but they muſt firſt 
purge the nation of its domeſtic foes. V 
UÜberation, a party of armed men proceeded to the Carmes, 
where a number of non: juring prieſts were detained till an 
opportunity ſhould occur of putting in force their ſentence 
of bartſhment; and there, in cold blood, the remorlelefs 


alſaſſins ſacrificed every one of theſe defenceleſs, and proba- 


ections, and there 
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make the horrid propoſal. 
- tions of the a 


bly innocent, men. | is | „ 
From the Carmes they proceeded to the abbey priſon, in 
which were confined the Swiſs officers, and thoſe arreſted 
for treaſonable offences againſt the nation on the 10th of 
The murderers proceeded with a kind of method 
in their crimes. They impanelled a jury, nine of whom, 
it is ſaid, were Italians, or aſſaſſins from Avignon, and the 
other three French. Before theſe ſelf-conſtituted judges, the 
wretched priſoners © underwent a ſummiary examination. 
The watch-word that pronounced the culprit guilt 
{1 faut'le largir, He muſt be {ct at liberty, when the victim 
Was precipitated from the door, to paſs through a defile of 
miſcreants differently armed, and was cut to pieces with ſa- 
bres, or pierced through with innumerable pikes. Some 
they acquitted, and theſe were declared under the protec- 
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their curioſity or 
that has been ſaid 


Wichout further de- 


y, was 


Th more moderate party, including Petion, Brifſot, Genſonne, 5 
Vergniaud. They derived their appellation from the department of 
Grronde, the deputies of which were among the leaders of the party. 


The oppoßite faclion is called the Mountain, from its occupying the high 
feats in che hall of the convention. 1 


tion 


- 


tion of the nation, and accompanied to their reſpective 
homes by ſome of the banditti. 9 ; 


The whole of the ſtaff-officers of the Swiſs guards were 
maſſacred, except their commander M. D' Affry. He had 


been a democrat from the firſt of the revolution; and when 
urged by the queen to aſſume the command in the Tuil- 


leries on the 1oth of Auguſt, had voluntarily abſented him- 
ſelf. The aſſaſſins continued the whole 8 5 of the ſecond 


at the abhey, and the priſon of the Chatelet, whence they 
proceeded to the priſon of La Force, where the ladies of the 


court, who were arreſted on the 10th of Auguſt, were con- 
fined. In this dungeon was the beautiful and accompliſhed 


princeſs de Lamballe, the friend and confidante of the 


queen. When ſummoned to appear before the bloody tri- 
bunal, ſhe was in bed, and was informed by the perſon 
who delivered the meſſage, that it was only intended to re- 


move her to the abbey. She begged, in return, to remain 
undiſturbed, fince to her one priſon was as acceptable as 


another. Being informed, that ſhe muſt appear immedi- 
ately before the tribunal, ſhe dreſſed in haſte and obeyed the 
ſummons. In the courſe of her interrogation, no criminas : - 

tion againſt the queen or royal family could be extorted 


from her; and it is ſaid, it was the intention of the judges to 
acquit her. As ſhe was conducted, however, out of the 


priſon, ſtupified with horror at the mangled bodies that lay 


around her, ſhe received from behind a blow on the head 


with a fabre, which produced inſtantly a violent effuſion of 


blood. In this ſituation, ſhe was ſupported by the arms by 


two men, who forced her to continue her progreſs over 
the dead bodies. As the fainted every moment from loſs 
of blood, like Cæſar, ſhe was ſolicitous to fall in a decent 
attitude; and when at laſt the became ſo enfeebled, as to 


be able to proceed no farther, her head was ſevered from 
her body. The mangled corpſe was expoſed to every kind 
of indignity, and the head, fixed upon a pike, was car- 


Tied to the temple, and ſhewn to the unfortunate; queen, 
who fainted at the horrid fight. It was afterwards carried 
in triumph round the ſtreets of Paris, and particularly to 


the palace royal, where it was recognized, probably with- 


out much feeling, by her brutal relations. Madame de ; 


Tourzelle and her daughter, and ſome other ladics, who 
were confined in the ſame priſon, were ſpared. . | | 
Two commiſſioners of very oppoſite diſpoſitions were 


with the king, when the ſhocking exhibition of the head of 
Madame Lamballe was made under his windows. One of 
thoſe: men, hearing the noiſe and recognizing the head, had 
ndow, * 


and 


the brutality to invite che king to come to the wi 
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5 1 60 ; Maſſacre of September. 


and he would ſee a very curious ſight. The king was ad- 
vancing towards the window, when the other ran and with- + 
held him, ſaying, the fight was too ſhocking for him to 
ſupport. The perſon to whom the king afterwards related 
theſe circumſtances, aſked the names of the two commiſſio- 
ners. The king freely told him the name of the latter, but re- 
fuſed to mention that of the former; 4 becauſe,” ſaid he, 
&« it can do him no credit at any time, and might poſſibly, 
i at ſome future period bring him to trouble. ?“ 
Theſe dreadful maffacres laſted the whole of the ſecond 
and third of September. At the Abbey priſon 159 were 
maſſacred, excluſive of M. M. D' Angremont, Rolay, and 
de la Porte, who had been previouſly Peheaded ; at the ſe- 
minary of St. Firmin, 92 unfortunate victims fuffered ; at 
the convent of the Carmelites 141; at the Hotel de la 
France 168; at the Chatelet 214; at the Conciergerie 85; 
at the-Bicetre 153; at the cloiſter of the Bernardins 73; in 
ail amounting to the ſhocking number of 1085; including, 
however, a conſiderable number of felons, who were im- 
priſoned for forging aſſignats, and for other crimes. The 
number of the affaſſins has been variouſly reported. They 
were at firſt ſuppoſed to amount to many thouſands ; but 
the general opinion 1s, that they did not exceed two or 
three hundred. It is evident, however, that the national 
afſembl confidered them in a formidable view, or they 
would have taken ſome more-effeAiye meaſures than that 
of lending commiſſioners from time to. time, to diſſuade 
them from their violence. It is probable that the number. 
would at firſt bz greatly exaggerated by report, and that the 
multitude who Pllowed, from curioſity, or the hope of 
plunder, greatly exceeded thoſe who were actually engaged 
in the murders. _ on oe pars. 
The friends of Petion affert, that he took every method 
to prevent the perpetration of theſe miſdeeds, but that he 
 ſpokeinvain, while the miniſters of juſtice remained ſilent, M. 
Roland wrote repeatedly to M. Santerre ; and the national 
guards were all ready in their ſections, waiting the orders 
of the commander in chief to diſperſe the mob; but 
there is too much reaſon to ſuppoſe Santerre an accom- 
plice in the plot, if there was one, ſince he took no mea- 
ſures whatever to prevent their atrocities, It was in vain. 
that the deputies diſpatched by the aſſembly exhorted the popu- 
lace. I. Montmorin, the late mayor of Fontainbleau, though 
acquitted by a jury, was murdered in the ſight of the deputies. 
During this period of general confuſion, ſeveral miſcreants 
availed themſelves of the circumſtance, to gratify their pri- 
55 Pr. Moore's Journal. | 
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vate animoſity, and ſome individuals were aſſaſſi nated in dif- 


* 


ferent parts of the Tit y- 4 = „ 5 7 4 

The example of Paris was fatally imitated in other 
places, particularly at Verſailles. The priſoners who had 
been confined at Orleans for ſtate offences, were ordered 
thither by the national aſſembly, on the 8th of September. 


The preceding evening a party of aſſaſſins proceeded. from 
7 55 wi * | 


| k of them in poſt chaiſes, and as ſoon as the pri- 
| Toners arrived, maſſacred them on the ſpot. The inhabi- 
tants of Verſailles ſtood ſtupified with horror, and even the 
detachment, which had guarded the captives from Orleans, 
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Paris, m 


, 


ſtood paſſive 3 of the maſſacre. Fhus periſhed the 
A | 


duke of Briſſac, the biſhop of Maudes, and about thirty 
others. At Lyons alſo ſome priſoners were maſſacred on 

About this time 170 French emigrants were landed from 
the packets and an open boat at Brigliton, many of whom 


were obſerved to labour under very diſtreſſed circum- 


ſtances. Soon after 300 unfortunate Frenchmen of the above 
deſcription were put on ſhore at Eaſt Bourne,' many of 


whom were very hoſpitably received by lord George Ca- 
vendiſh, lord Bayham, A. Pigot, eſq. and many other of 
the nobility and gentry of that place. They afterwards took _ 
different routes po the metropolis. Many from the above 


place and Brighton went to Lewis, and ſuch as could: not 


get places on the ſtage coach, hired carts for their convey- 


ance. Subſcriptions for the ſupport of theſe unfortufate, 
people were ſoon ſet on foot, and amounted, in a few weeks, 
to upwards of 20,0901. | „ 


* ” 


./ 


Ihe adyances of the combined armies, ſince the tenth of 
ormidable, On the goth of 


Auguſt, had been rapid and f. 2 
that month, general Dumourier called a council at Sedan 
of all b officers who were then in that diſtrict, 


M. Dillon having been ordered from Valenciennes on pur-; 


poſe to aſſiſt it. He explained the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 
French army, and obſerved, that after taking poſſeſſion of, 


Longwy, tlie enemy had proceeded to Verdun, and it was 
yet uncertain whether or not they would undertake the ſiege 
of Montmedy. The Pruſſian army amounted to full 


55,000 choſen men; Clairfait, with 16,000, had taken 
poſt at Chiers, to the right of the enn a ſecond co- 
lumn of Auſtrians, commanded by princ 


vanced to their ſupport, and were followed by the Heſſians 
and emigrants, whoſe numbers were reputed to be extremely 
formidable; In this council it was determined, that the 
French were by much too weak to attempt to face ſo im- 
menſe* a force, or to prevent it from paſſing the Meuſe, 
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„ Aluoniaga gaind by the French. 
which was fordable in ſixty-nine places from Verdun to 


Stenay. . | | | 8 8 
On the 20th of Segtember, the French were firſt enabled 
to arreſt the vitorious progreſs of their adverſaries: On 
that day general Kellerman, whoſe divifon, conſiſted of nos 
more than 16,000 men, was attacked by a body of troops 
eatly fuperior both in number and in diſcipline. * | 
Pane bravery of the French baMed all the till of their 
adverſaries: 'The duke of Brunſwick, who commanded 
the Pruſſians, attempted repeatedly to furround Kellerman, 
but Dumourier conſtantly preſented himſelf, and fruſtrated 
his manœuvres. Kellerman ſuſtained the attack for four. 
teen hours, and retained his poſt till ten o'clock. at night, 
and then took another poſition to the right of the enemy, 
who ſuffered him quietly to make his movement, though 


it was not completed till the next morning. All parties 


are 4, "xp in comtmending the firmneſs an order which 


were-difplayed on this occaſion by Kellerman's line. The 
artillery. of the enemy made not the ſmalleſt impreſſion 
upon it, while the German ſoldiers were only kept to their 
aw by the agcipline of the-cang. 
The advantages reſulting to che French from the events 
of this day were incredible. It leffened their apprehenſions 
of the enemy, gave them a confidence in themſelves, and, 
nd doubt, induced the Duke of Brunſwick to propoſe an 
ermiſtice, and defire a confetence with the French general 


on the 24th. Various conjectures have been entertained 


concerning both the motives and the object of this conven- 
tion. There is no evidence, however, to juſtly the report, 
that the miſtreſs or the miniſters of the king of Pruffia had 


been bribed by the French; but, on the contrary, there ia 
- reaſon to believe, that nothing but the, duke's conviCtion, 
of the impoſſibility of conqueting, kene produced this 


conceſſion. It is fomething ſingular, that the confederate 
kings, who profetely made war upon the conſtitution, of 
1791, ſhould now, after the loſs of ſo much blood and 
treaſure, defire only, as their ultimate object, the re-cſta- 
bliſhment of that conſtitution, It is a fact ſcarcely to be 

credited, that the ſame duke of Brunſwick, who, in the 

month of July, proſtituted his name by affixing it to a ma- 


nifeſto, in which he profeſſed his intention of reſtoring to the 
king of France the full exerciſe of his former functions, 
in which he pronounced an irrevocable ſentence of death. 
upot all the members of the national aſſembly, and other 


public functionaries acting under the conſtitutton ; that in 
the month of an he ſhould acknowledge the full. 
authority of the French vation to give laws to ul ; * . 


noe > 


Retreat if the Pruffan. 1863 


be ſhould intreat g Ba the pero fate of the king; 
chat he ſhould, wick his own lips requeſt it as a favour, 
that © any place whatever miglit be aſſigned him in the new | 
order of things.“ „ „%% ͤ ũĩé́łr“ẽ Tot 
While it is evident, that the imprudent conduct of the 
combined courts proved the deſtruction of the unfortunate 
Louis, and that they would now retract only becauſe they 
were too late made ſenfible of their folly ; it is to be re- 
gretted that this moderate lariguage, let it proceed from what 


motive it would, was not attended to by the legiſlature of 


France. They were bound by all the moſt ſacred duties to 
give peace to their bleeding country, and the boon which 
was required by the king of Pruffia was the moſt moderate 
that could be aſked ; if ever ſo ſtrongly bent upon a repub- 
lican government, a ſplendid title without power or with- 
out wea'th, conferred upon their former monarch, could 
not have injured the real intereſts of the democracy. Such 
conduct would have been true policy, by forming an alli 
ance with Pruſſia, France would have cut the very finews 
of the confederacy that had been inſtituted againſt her; 
England would have naturally become a partner in the 

treaty, and the moſt excellent conſequences for the benefit 
of mankind miglit have enſued. It had indeed a ſhew of 
ancient ſpirit and freedom, when the legiſlature decreed, 


that they could not treat with an enemy who appeared in 


arms, till he had totally evacuated their country. But this 
was falſe heroiſm ; it was tinſel and not gold. True he- 
roiſm is the reſult of wiſdom, and conſults the real happi- 
neſs of thoſe for whom it is intereſted. To fave the lives 
of men, and to leſſen thie find of human calamity ; and to 
divert the attention of the nation from war and conqueſt, 
to the arts of peace, and the uſeful occupations of agri- 
culture and commerce, would have conterred ſubſtantial : 
glory on the repreſentatives of France. _ „ 2 
The conferences, therefore, between the generals, from 
 whom'ſo much was expected, ended only in the retreat of 
the Pruffians, who were ſoon after followed by the armies 
of Auſtria and Heſſe Caſſel. The firſt poſt abandoned b 
the Pruflians was the paſs of Grand Pre : this- was on the _ 
laſt day of September. On the firſt of October, Clermont 
was alſo evacuated, and the Pruſſians decamped from the 


ſtrong and fortified poſition on the heights of La Lune, 


where the French found upwards of 300 horſes half eaten. 
The retreat of the enemy was flow, encumbered as they 
were with ſick, and waſted with want and fatigue. Their 


route lay towards Verdun. It has been inſinuated, on. = 


more than once general Dumourier might have interrupt 


Ma their 


Siege of Thunwille, 
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their progreſs, and even poſſibly might have made priſo⸗ 


ners of both the king and the general ; and it has, from this 
circumſtance, been ſurmiſed, that a ſecret trœaty exiſted 


between the generals. It muſt, however, be remembered, 
that the French army was ſtill inferior in number to the 
enemy, and the general was perhaps impreſſed with a con- 
fideration of how much he muſt riſk by a defeat at this 


important criſis. It does not appear that the Pruſſians, in 


3 


their retreat, made any conſiderable halt at Verdun; and 1 
tlie garriſon which they had ſtationed there ſurrendered, on 


capitulation, to general Dillon, on the 12th of October. 


The Pruffian commander at this place had ſome very free 
converſation with general Dillon, in which he intimated 
the ſtrong deſire that his maſter had for peace and amity 
— with the French nation. 5 


- 


The fieges of ,Thionville and Liſle are conſpicuous cir- 


cumſtances in the hiſtory of this campaign. The former 
is a ſmall but ſtrong fortreſs, and was entruſted to the com- 
mand of general Felix Wimpſen, whoſe reply to the ſum- 
mons of the Auſtrian general was, You may deſtroy the 
« fortreſs, and not leave one ſtone upon another, but you 
% cannot burn the ramparts,” It reſiſted during the whole 


campaign, and held in check a force which was ſaid to 


amount to 28,000 men; and which, in ſeveral ſucceſsful 


ſallies, the beſieged frequently haraſſed and diſtreſſed. The 


town was relieved by the general retreat of the enemy; 
and the victorious garriſon and commander received all the 


honours and applauſe which a . grateful country could 


| eonler, ; | © - | : ; ; To Eds f 
As the poſſeſſion of the city of Liſſe was conſidered by 
the Auſtrians as of the utmoſt importance to their views, 


| ho expence was ſpared to effect its reduction. On the 


twenty-ninth of September the duke of Saxe Teſchen, who 


was appointed by the court of Vienna on this important 
command, ſummoned the town to ſurrender, on pain of be- 
ing delivered up to the horrors of war. To this ſummons 


the following anſwer was given by the council general of 


— 


the commons. We have juſt renewed our oath to be faith- 


« ful to the nation, and to maintain liberty and equality, 


«or to die at our polt, We will not perjure ourſelves.“ 


On chat very day the Auſtrian batteries began to play upon 
the town, and were directed, for upwards of a week, to 
that quarter which was inhabited by the lower claſs of 
eitizens. I he principal motive for this procedure was 
e that by diſtreſſing them in particular, they might 


be rendered mutinous and ſeditious, and induced to riſe 


ypon the magiſtrates and commanders, in order to force 


1 


chem into a capitulation. In this the enemy * 


PR 


to ſome of the engines of deſtruction. .- As the garriſon was 


too ſmall to waſte its force in ſallies, nothing of that kind was, 
- attempted; but its, courage and indefatigable aſſiduity are 
beyond encomiums; and Marſhal Rualt, the commander, 
deſerves to be recorded with every mark of reſpeck. It is 
computed chat the Auſtrian batteries fired upwards of 

0,990 red-hot balls, and 6000 bombs, upon the city, ex- 
cluſive of the fire of one of the fineſt , e 
ever appeared in the field. Notwithſtanding this the loſs 
of lives was not great; to formidable in appearance, and 


ſo little deſtructive, in reality is, artillery. The whole loſs 
of both the garriſon and people did not exceed 500, three- 
four:hs of whom were women and children. The Auf- 


triars had flattered themſelves with being able to maintain 
his pos, ſhould they have ſucceeded in their plan tor its 
reduction, notwithſtanding the retreat of the combined 
JJ nn KM n 
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pality waited for him at the gate in their 


under the protection of France. There 4 7 
to ſuſpect that the executive council of 
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armies; but finding themfelves utterly deceived in their ex- 


| eee on the 7th and 8th of October, they began to 


reak up their camp, and the ſiege was raiſed. ä 
The arms of France, at this period, were victorious in 
every quarter. The king of Sardinja had long been re- 
garded as hoſtile to the revolution, He had been amon 
the firſt to encourage and aſſiſt the emigrants; he had ac- 
ceded to the treaty of Pilnitz; he had arreſted the French 


- ambaſſador on the frontiers, on pretences allowed afterwards 


to be groundleſs ; he had increaſed his armaments in Sa- 


voy, and filled the fortreſs of Montmelian with troops ; and 


aſter the affair of the 1oth of Auguſt he had held a con- 
greſs of the foreign miniſters, to deliberate on a plan for 


mmvading France. That plan was, however, deferred. It 


was upon theſe reaſons that the national aſſembly, on the 
16th of September, declared war againſt the king of Sardi- 
nia; and about the 20th, general Monteſquieu entered the 


territories of Savoy. He deſcribes his march as “ a tri- 


umph.”—He was every where received with joy, and 
troops flocked to his ſtandard from every part. A depu- 


tation from Chambery waited upon him almoſt as ſoon ag 


he paſſed the boundary, and, on the 21ſt, he proceeded with 
a detachment to take poſſeſſion of that city. The munici- 
| ireſs of ceremony 
to deliver up the key; and teſtified, in warm terms, the 
eſteem in which the people of Savoy held the French na- 
tion, At the hotel de Ville, he received the homage of all 
the citizens, and invited them all to an entertainment he 
had prepared for the purpoſe, As a mark of confidence, 
he left the hotel de Ville in the cuſtody of their own town 
guards, a circumſtance which was received with every ex- 
preſſion of ſatisfaction by the citizens. The hole couny 
try of Savoy ſubmitted without reſiſtance. i 
The conqueſt of Savoy by the French ſpread an inſtant 
alarm over the - neighbouring ſtates, and the ariſtocratic 
faction in Geneva, in particular, felt no inconfiderable por- 
tion of uneaſineſs. From the other Swiſs cantons this 
party demanded a garriſon of '1690 men, while a French 
party in the city were clamoreus for placing the republic 
ars ſome reaſon 
c | rance were not 
indiſpoſed to take poſſeſhon of this flouriſhing republic: 


and; with or without reaſon, for the affair has never been 


ſatisfactorily explaincd, preteaded to be offendec by the 
admiſſion of the Swiſs garriſon. Monteſquieu, by their or- 


> 


ders, preſented himſe f before the city. The afi fvkraey 


decame immediately alarined ; they extended the oliv 


branck 


„ 
35 


drawing of the French troops from the vicinity of the re- 
public. The democratic party in Paris could not eaſily |» 
forgive this conceſſion in their general. Monteſquieu was | 
fuſpected, and even accuſed, of aving received a bribe ; ah 
ſoon after various charges of. peculation being exhibite | 
againſt him, to ſave himfelf from deſtruction, or at leaſt 
from the humiliation and tik of a trial, he left the army 


and eſcaped into Bwityerland, 


The conqueſts of Cuſtine in the circle of the Upp 
Rhine were truly brilliant. In the courſe of 'a few « 
Spires, Worms, and Frankfort f 


rendered to this victo- 


rious commander, with very little retiſtance. The Tuccel; 


five capture of three places, of ſuch condiderable ſttengtt ang 
importance, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, is almoſt Witheut 
example in the hiſtory of military affairs. The enlarged 


and ardent ambition of the general would have penetrated 


to Coblentz, that noted receptacle of the enemies of 

French anon In this ge fad he complained that 

he had been diſappointed by the tardineſs and inactivity of 

Kellerman. He wiſhed that general to paſs the Sarre and 
the Moſelle direAly to Treves and Coblentz, and to leave 


a ſmall party to watch the motions of the Prufſians in their 


return. Kellerman, however, vindicated himſelf by ſtati 
that after Dumourier left him, he had no more than 
| 15,000 men under his command; the Pruſſians amounted 
to 55,009 men, and conſequently general Kellerman was 
neither able to penetrate ſuch a body, nor did he think it 
ſafe to leave the French territory again open to their incur- 
ions. The general, diſappointed in this favourite mea- 
ſure, ſtill proceeded to extend his conqueſts in the domi: 
nions of the prince of Heſſe. L 
Perhaps the whole hiſtory of inankind ſcarcely inchides 
a picture ſo _ ſtriking, of the furpriſing effects reſoking 
from the enthuſiaſm of liberty, as the ſtate af France-at this 
moment preſented. Agtuated by this ſpirit, the haſty le- 
vies of -undiſciplined peaſants, were at once converted into 
regular armies. Battalions, compoſed chiefly of beardleſs 
boys, chaſed from the field the a 69 legions of Ger- | 
many and Pruſſia; and though checked by no military 
ſyſtem, no code of war, no regularly appointed authority, 
this principle. alone was ſufficient to retam them in order 
and ſubordination. . Even the female ſek partook in the 
general patriotiſm, and many of them proved equal in cou- 
rage and conduct to the braveſt of ours. Ne ot only th 
» Mg nn 
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ſiſter of general Anſelme and the two miſs Fetnings, wh 


ſerved as aids de camps to general Dumourier, but man 
others of the French women diſtinguiſhed. themſelves by the 
moſt heroic exertions; and even the artillery was frequentl 


ſerved by female patriots, who, regardleſs of natural or ha- 


bitual weakneſs and imbecility, by their ſpirit and activity, 


_ compenſated for the want of that vigour which has hitherto 


been excluſively attributed to men. 


Much about this time two important hiloſopical diſ- | 
coveries were made; the one by a Frenchman, the 
other by an Italian, at Bologna. I he firſt is, the power of 


Jight to, render the vitriolic: acid altogether harmleſs to the 


human body; inſomuch that a man may waſh his hands 
in a ſubſtance that would otherwiſe reduce them to a cin- 


der, with this ſole precaution of ſetting the baſon in the 


rays of the ſun, The Italian's over conſiſts in prov- 
e 


ing, experimentally, that animal motion depends on electric 
fire. His experiinents are of that cruel nature, which can 
che; a to what is called the experimentum crucis; for a 
muſc 


the one part produces a correſpondent motion in the other, 


when a ſubſtance that is a conductor of the electric fluid is 
ůnterpoſed between them; but no ſuch motion is produced 
er 18 anterpoled;! !!!! 
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French Cunvention.— Titles aboliſhed —Succeſs of the Repub- 


lican Arms. Factions in the Convention. — Achievements 


'of General Dumourier. _ e 


in character and ability, was much inferior to that 


which preceded it. Its characteriſtic, however, was rather 1 


weakneſs than diſhoneſty. The majority was undoubtedly 


compoſed of men who meant well to their country; but 


eg ae. by the intrigues of the Jacobins, the influ- 
ence of the Paris mob, and the aCtivity of the republicar 


themſelves, a ſmall faction of anarchiſts and levellers be- 


came, 


= 


e being cut, and the parts ſeparated, the motion of 


| ; * 


3 ? 5 i % v4 5 : LT A Bs ; ” : 
1. is eee agreed that the legiſlative aſſembly, both 


Fl 


only be repeated by the hardened  anatomiſt. They arc 


» Ee 


came, in, the end, the ruling party. Had the aſſembly in 
time taken the deciſive ſtep to decree the removal of the 


king and the legiſlature from the faQious metropolig 
might {ill have continued their labours with prone i 
country and honour to themſelves. After the fatal 1oth 


of Auguſt, the aſſembly acted entirely under the control of 
idee populace. Thie galleries, and not the benches, decided 


every queſtion. 


'# 


On the nwentieth of September, the convention met; but 


if there was reaſon to complain that the. legiſlative aſſembly 
was inferior in reſpectability to their predeceffors, it wag 
with grief and apprehenſion that men of ſenſe and reflection 
_ obſerved the national convention compoſed: of men ſtall 
leſs reſpectable. Petion, Robeſpierre, and a few of the 


moſt violent of the conſtituent aſſembly, were rechoſen ou 


this occaſion; and Danton, Chabot, Merlin, and others 


equally without property, rank, or character, were ſelected 
from the preſent legiſlature. F oreigners were invited to 


become repreſentatives of France, and unfortunately the 


were invited, not for the reputation of integrity, hut becauſe 


they had been foremoſt in the career of republicaniſm, and 


becauſe they had diſclaimed every title to moderation or 
judgment in their opinions on the. ſcience of government. 


The celebrated Thomas Paine was invited from England 
to repreſent one department; and a Pruſſian, of the name 
of Cloots, a wretched maniac, whom the -humanity of 


this country would have charitably provided with medical 


aid in the cells of Bethlehem, was choſen to repreſent an- 


other. The department of Paris was, however, firſt in 
infamy upon this as Hpop 4 other occaſion. There 
rleans, diſtinguiſhed by the title of 


the proſtituted duke of , diſtingu! 
Egalite, was united with the infamous incendiary and aſſaſſin 


* 


Marat, with the painter David, and with Legendre, lit- 
terally by profeſſion a butcher. Actors, news-Writers, and 
men from almoſt the loweſt ranks and ſtations were min- 
gled with the degraded remnants of the ci-devant nobleſſe, 
and with ſuch of the clergy as had ſufficient 1 of prin. 
| w a of their 
church. This heterogeneous maſs, however, included 
ſome men reſpectable for their talents, and ſome unim- 


ciple to diſavow their engagements with the he 


peached as to their integrity. But the brilliancy of Condor- 
Cet as a writer, does not compenſate for his evident inex- 


perience and imbecillity as a ſtateſman; nor do the meta- 5 


phyſical talents of the Abbé Sieyes appear very happily 


adapted to the practical purpoſes of political life. 1 
From a body of men thus collected together, in a mo- 
ment of political ferment, but little of wiſdom, little of una- 
„ FF nnimity. 


t to their 
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- Girbſty, little of moderation, could be expected. NI. Petion 
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period, from the falptary reſtraints of lar. 


2 
1 1 


was elected preſident; and M. Condorcet, vice-preſident ; 
and M. M. Camus, Vergniaud, Briſſot, Laſource, an 
Rabaud, fecretaries. Their firſt movements were vio- 


len, haſty, and without deliberation; and they ſoon ſplit 


into factions. M. Collot d' Herbois, who had been for- 


 mnerly an actor, appeared upon the tribune, and reminded the 


aſſembly, that there was one declaration which could not 
for a moment be deferred, viz. the eternal abolition f 
royalty in France. It was in vain that M. Bazire and 
other members intreated the convention to proceed with 
more digmty and deliberation in ſo important a queſton; it 

was in vain they urged the neceſſity of giving it at leaſt the 

fanCtion of a diſcuſſion. The abolition of royalty was 


Loted by acclamation, and the houſe adjourned, On the 


following day a ſeries of decrees were paſſed, confirming 
this reſolution. All public acts were to be dated, The 
clared elegible to all vacant places; and even the judges 
might be clected from among the ordinary citizens. Ihe 


Kirſt year of the French Republic. All citizens were de- 


UſtinEtion eſtabliſhed by the conſtituent aſſembly between 


the active and paſſive citizens, was aboliſhed. In the 
courſe of ſaceeeding fittings, the penſions granted by the 
conſtituent aſſembly to the ejected clergy were ordered to 
ceaſe, with an exception in favour of thoſe above fifty years - 
of age, whoſe penfions, however, were not to exceed 
100 * livres per annum. On this occaſion, M. Manuel 
roſe to propoſe, that, as royalty was aboliſhed, the order 
of priefts, and all religious eſtabliſhments, ſhould be abo- 
liſhed along with it. To the honour of the convention, 
however, this propoſal was heard with murmurs, and re- 
jetted with difdain. e ore Se pr i, 
Ide rage of republicaniſm was however carried, at this 

Kod, to an unexampled exceſs of folly. Wich a pueri- 
ny diſgraceful to a great nation, the innocent and undiſ. 


_ enmwinating titles of Monſieur and Madame were aboliſhed, 


and the aukward phtafeology of Citizen ſubſtituted in their 


| Kead. The ſudden difſolution of the judicial boards ap- 


peared fo dangerous and raſh to all perſons in the leaſt ac- 
euſtomed to order and government, that even Thomas 
Paine, who by his adverſaries has been termęd an anarchiſt 


min principle, deprecated the haſty adoption of the decree, 


and intreated that the tribunal might be aduall changed, 
mitead of releafing the nation at once, t. — 4 5 a ſhort 
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The brilliant and rapid ſucceſs of the republican arms, 
however, inthe very outſet of their career, produced the moſt 
aſtoniſhing conſequences, throughout all Europe. It gave 
firmneſs to the party who had ſeized the powers and means. 
of government in France; it emboldened them to inſult 
their neighbours in preſumptuous defiance, to cutrage hu- 
man nature with impunity, and to revile in blaſphemous 
impiety the Deity himſelf. The confederated princes, whoſe 
menaces had provoked the irritation, as their diſcomfiture 
had crowned the triumphs of theſe ferocious republicans, 
did not abandon their former principles, hut ſucceeded in 
_ engaging their affrighted neighbours in the ſame cauſe, 
Before the cloſe of November, the dominion of the repub- 
lic was rapidly extended from the Alps to the Rhine, from 
Geneva to the mouth of the Scheldt ; and the moſt numerous 
and beſt appointed armies of the univerſe were every where 
flying from the undiſciplined, naked, but enthuſiaſtic troops 
of the victorious republic. The houfe of Auſtria had 
but recently ſecured by the power of the ſword the allegi- 
ance of the ſtates of Brabant and Flanders, They had 
riſen to ſhake off the yoke of the emperor Joſeph, who had 
deprived them of ſome privileges, upon the condition of 
| which they had originally put themſelves under the pro- 
_ tection. of the hob! of Auſtria, The favourite but ill-⸗ 
judged policy of not yielding to the wiſhes or claims of the 
people, whilſt a government thinks itfelf ſufficiently ſtrong. 
to reſiſt them by force, was here exemplified in a mol 
ſtriking manner. The brave Belgians, though heretofore 
too weak to withſtand the imperial arms, were too ſpirited 
to abandon their claims to their rights and priviteges. "They - 
| porn in demanding in peace, what they could not obtain 
by war, After the taking of Mons all was fear and con- 
fuſion at Bruſſęls. TheFrench emigrants, and every dependent 
upon the court, were at one tine on their flight: the latter 
had ſecured whatever boats, horſes, and carriages they could, 
to tranſport themfelves and their effeCts : and the dread of 
falling into the hands of the patriots had completely cleared 
Bruſſels of every one who had avowed and ſupported the 
e we of the confederated princes againſt the republic, 
The archduchefs Mary removed with the court to Rure- 
mondes, whilſt her huſband, the duke of Saxe Teſchen was 
with the army. In Her flightſheleft a melancholy monument 
_ of the reluckance with - which government yielded to the 
jut voice of the Belgian people; and in it an important 
 leffon to all ſovereigns, that to with-hold the rights of their 
people, is to deftroy at once their own power and authority. 
. She addreſſed two diſpgtches to the Belgian people: one of 
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> Injudicious Condu#t of the Convention. 


there 


cauſe of civil freedom. Throughout the 


them to announce her intention of holding her court at 
Ruremonde; the other to communicate to them the con- 
firmation of. the charter of their liberties, called the Foyeuſe | 
Entries, She aſſured them of his majeſty's intention to 
make FL aged always the baſis of her reign, and that he had 
ore empowered her to declare, that he would invio- 
lably maintain the Brabantine conſtitution, and 55 
Entree. An earlier attention to this juſtice might have 
increaſed the regret of the Rrabanters at the departure of 
the arch1ncheſs, and mitigated their joy at the arrival of 
Dun ourier. * 3 ö ; N 5 
The rapid and ſucceſsful progreſs of the French arms 
ſeems to bave electrified all the friends of liberty through- 
out Europe, with a ſympathetic ſtroke. The cauſe of 
France was made common with every complaint of griey- 


ance, and the unwillingneſs to examine and correct abuſes 


in government was cofiſidered as an open federacy with the 
enemies of the French revolution, to oppreſs the general 

3 provinces 
the reluctance and tardineſs of the emperor to admit and 
confirm the Brabantine conſtitution, found a quick and pa- 
latable remedy in the ſucceſs of the. cauſe of France; whilſt 


the patriotic party in Holland ſought in the ſame ſource an 


alleviation of their 5 againſt the power of the 
Stadholder, which the arms of Pruſſia ha +: in- 
creaſed. In England, particularly at Sheffield, the fi iends 


and ſupporters of a parliamentary reform conceived that 
they beheld, in the ſucceſs of the French arms, a 
 fure earneſt of their own free choice, as well as that of 
their fellow citizens, in the free members of a free parlia« 


But to return. to the new legiſlators, The conqueſt of 
Savoy afforded a temptation, which the convention was not 


poſſeſſed of wiſdom or fortitude to reſiſt. Contrary. to all 


their former proſeſſions of a diſintereſted zeal for the liber- 
ties of mankind, this injudicious and feeble aſſembly con- 


yerted it into an eighty-fourth department, and tlius by one 


falſe ſtep loſt the confidence of tLurope, and afforded a pre- 


cedent for future decrees, which nearly proved fatal to the 
liberty and independence of France. The decree which 
renounced conqueſt, and which limited the operations of 
war to the fimple -principle of ſelf defence, was worthy of 
an| enlightened age and an enlightened people, and «ill be 
ever recorded to the honour of that body which enaCted ſo 


juſt and politic a law. To depart from that principle de- 


graded a free people to the level of deſpotic ſtates, and was 


. ; , * 
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xt once the fulleſt proof c of the diſhoneſty or the weakneſs | 
of the national convention &. e ö 


- e Y 


. 


The incapacity of the convention was alſo ſoon evinced 


by their ungrateful and unworthy: treatment of their gene- 


rals and commanders. La Fayette, it might be fairly ſaid; _ 
had forfeited their confidence by adopting and avowing 


principles diametrically oppoſite to thoſe on which they 


thought proper to found the new edifice of government. 


But againſt Luckner there was no ſpecific charge. Yet 
Luckner was denounced as an, enemy to the country; the 
moſt atrocious falſehoods were afferted concerning him; 


and finally, he was diſmiſſed the ſervice. General Dillon 123 


agreed to an armiſtice with the prince of Heſſe, when the na- 


tional convention choſe to believe that e have made 


priſoners of the Heſſians; for this he was denounced and 


accuſed, Dough he afterwards had ſufficient addreſs to pro- 


cure a reverſal of the decree. General Monteſquieu was 
one day diſmiſſed from his command, and the next he was 


reinſtated in it. In a word, ſuch was their abſurd conduct, 
that they ſcarcely left the republic a general capable of 


_ eommanding its armies, or an officer whom they could 


truſt. Great care ought to be obſerved in inveſting an in- 
dividual with the chief command; but, when it is en- 
truſted to him, a conſiderable ſhare: of confidence ſhould 


always accompany it. No man will riſk his life, his hap 


pineſs, his reputation, without the proſpect of a brilliant 


reward: and if, after the moſt meritorious ſervices, a mi- 


litary charaQer is to experience nothing but ingratitude 


and detraction, his views will ſoon be turned into an oppo-— 


ſite direction to that of patriotiſm ; they will ſoon be di- 
rected to ſelf-preſervation and private emolument, and he 


will think rather of ſecuring a comfortable retreat than of 
expoſing himſelf in a conteſt where he has every thing to 


loſe and nothing to gain. 1 3 . 
The convention was ſcarcely aſſembled, when its peace 


was diſturbed by the appearance of factions the moſt diſ- 


aſtrous to the country. On che 26th of September, La- 
ſource denounced Robeſpierre and Marat as aſpiring to 
the diCtatorſhip, and they were at the ſame time charged, 
and upon apparently not the worſt grounds, wich being 


indirectly at leaſt concerned in the horrid maſſacres. on the 
ſecond and third of September. It ſhould be mentioned to 


the honour of the convention, that a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the facts relative to the maſſacres ; 
but unfortunately the. predominant influence of the Pariſian 
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„ Duuus reſpetting the Emigrants, 
mob deterred them from proſecuting the inqui 
juſtice, 


- taken in arms ſhould he put to death twenty-four 
4 after they had been declared guiky, by a nominee fr 


exce 
the penalties of death to what they termed * reputed emi- 
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ry as irik 
Juſtice demanded, The miniſter o Darrton, gave 
in his reſignation on being elected a member of the con- 
vention. Roland requeſted permiſſion to do the ſame, but 
retained his office for ſome time longer, at the requeſt of 


the convention. The ſtatement of the finances by the mi- 
niſter Claviere was clear and able. He recommended 


ceconomy in the various departments, and, with an honour- 
able attention te the morals of the people, reprobated lot- 
teries. The war miniſter, Servan, ſoon after reſigned, and 
was ſucceeded by Pache, 5 Es Das 
It would be an abuſe of time, to detail debates which 


Were productise of no permanent effect, or to regiſter de- 


creestoo inſignificant to be remembered. Thoſe which were 
enacted againſt the emigrants are of more importance. 
On the 9th of October it was decreed, * that all wing rms C 
urs 

„ mittee ; and that all foreigners, ſince the rq4th of July, 
« 1789, had quitted the ſervice of France, and entered into 
that of the enemy, ſhould be confidered as armed 
6 - 1% 4a The ſeverity of this decree was, however, 
d by that of the x2th of November, which extended 


grants.“ or thoſe not immediately engaged in hoſtilities. 
By a further decree of the 27th, thoſe unfortunate emi- 


grants, who had returned in the hope of finding pardon and 


relief in the boſom of their country, were ordered to de- 


part in twenty-four hours, and the penalty of death was 


awarded againſt ſuch who ſhould fail inſtantly to obey. _ 
W hatever apologies may be urged from the peculiar and 
critical ſituation of France, in favour of theſe decrees, they ' 
will ſcarcely be ſuch as completely to ſatisfy the friends of 
freedom. The confeſſors of liberty, like the martyrs of 
Chriſtianity, ſhould be rather prepared to ſuffer than to 


commit injuſtice. They ſhould never permit a principle to 


be violated; and as their only object, their only plea, is the 


happineſs of mankind, that happineſs ſhoull not be invaded 


in a ſingle inſtance, if poſſible, by themſel ves. 
Another decree it is neceſſary to notice, as it has excited 
more attention than almoſt any other proceeding of the na- 
tional convention, and has, perhaps, made them more ene- 
mies in foreign countries than any meaſure which they 
could have Moped, We allude to the decree of frater- 
nity, of the 19th of November. The circumſtance, in which 
this imprudent reſolution originated, was an inſurreCtion in 
the bailiwick of Darmftadt, in the territorics of the duke 
of Deux Ponts, at that period at war with the French na- 


. 


„„ wr, I riumphs of Dumourier. : | 175 : 


5 


ton. The people, headed by the magiſtrates and \pring pal 


inhabitants of rhe diſtrict, had declared their wiſlies to be 


united to France, and ſolicited her protection againſt 


their former maſter; To have acceded to the requeſt, 
would have been acting agreeably to the law and prackice 


of nations; but with their uſual enthuſiaſm, and withoue 


deliberation, the Tonvention; or rather the galleries, paſſed, - 


by acclamation,, a decree in the following terms : “ The 
7 national convention declare, in the name of the French 


nation, that they will grant fraternity and aſſiſtance to all 


s thoſe people who with to procure liberty; and they charge 
the executive power to ſend orders to the generals to gixs 


4 aſſiſtance to ſuch people as have ſuffered, or are now ſuf- 


„fering in the cauſe of liberty... 8 
It will here be proper to give a particular account of tha 

triumphs of Dumourier, who repaired to Paris to concert 

_ meaſures for the winter campaign, and after a ſtay of only 


four days, returned to the army to make the neceſſary ar- 
rangements, and to prepare for entering the Auſtrian Ne- 


. A, : 


 therlands. . From the period when the ſiege of Liſle. was 


_ raiſed, the Auſtrians had continued to retire before the vig- 


torious French. Within their own territories, however, 


they determined to make a ſerious ſtand, and there veg be- 


gan to collect their ſcattered forces. The firſt reſiſtancg 
which Dumourier experienced, was at the 1 of Boſ- 
ſu, which is fituated about a league from the ſince cele- 


brated poſt of Jemappe. At this place the genefal repre- 
ſents the enemy to have taken an excellent poſition, bug 


they were unable to withſtand the excellence of the French 
artillery, and the ardour of the dragoons. The Auſtrians 


were in number from eight to ten thouſand; and they hac 


one hundred and fiſty killed, and two hundred taken pri- 


ſoners; the French loſt only twenty. This action took. 


place on the 4th, of November, and the Auſtrians were fa, 
little in expeCtation of an attack at that time, that the offi- 


cers had juſt prepared a very ſptendid banquet, which the. - 


French, arrived juſt in time, took poſſeſſion of, From 
Boſſu Dumourier proceeded, early the next morning, to- 
wards Mons, and ſoon came in ſight of the enemy, ſtrongly: 


poſted to the heights of Jemappe. Their right was o- 


vered- by the village of that name, and. by the river ; and, 
their left; by thick woods, Three rows of fortthcations, 


were obſerved one above another like the ſeats of an am- 


phitheatre, upon which were mounted nearly one hundred 


pieces of cannon. Had the general therefore truſted his ar- 

tillery in this engagement, the advantage of the ground, 

was ſo entirely in favour of the enemy, that he muſt pro- 

 Vably have been defeated. Here the enthuſiaſm 5 5 
| | OO --  'Frenc 
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French character proved an excellent auxiliary to the fkiff 


ho reſtrairied their ardour only in the hope of increaſing it. 
The French paſſed the night within fight of their adverſa- 
ries. - At ſeven in the morning, a very heavy cannonade 
commenced on both ſides, If continued till ten without 
much effect on the part of the French, which confirmed 


the general in his ſentiments with reſpect to the mode 


of attack which it would be proper to purſue. As 


he went along the bottom of the line, the troops teſtified 


the utmoſt impatience to charge the enemy with their bay- 


- onets. 1 contented himſelf with o:- 
dering colone 


Thuvenot, adjutant-general, to attack the 
2 5 of Carignon (which was neceſſary to enable him 
to afſail ſemappe on that fide), and, at the ſame time ap- 


proaching the batteries, to produce greater effect. 


At noon the French general determined on a cloſe at- 
tack. The number of the French who formed for this 


purpoſe amounted to about thirty thouſand, and the Auſtri- 
uns are computed, at the loweſt, to have been upwards of 
twenty-four thouſand, three thouſand of which were ca- 
'valry. The right wing of the French, conſiſting of the 


yan guard, was commanded by generals Bournonville and, 
Dampierre; and the centre by generals ig Stetenhoffe, 
Deſporets and Drouet. The infantry formed almoſt in- 


ſtantaneouſly, and the general preſenting himſelf in the 


front of the line, the muſic, by a ſignal previoufly ap- 


pointed, began to play the celebrated Marſeillois ſong. 
The ſoldiers, thus encouraged, ruſhed impetuouſly on with 


ſhouts of “ Vive la Nation!“ and joining in the chorus 
of the favourite tune. The firſt line of redoubts was in- 


ſtantly carried. The cavalry of the enemy, however, ad- 


vancing at this criſis, with. a view of flanking the French, 
the general difpatched young Egalite to repel this attack, 
and ſupported him moſt opportunely by a detachment of 


chaſſeurs and huſſars. At the ſame moment ſome diſor- 
der appeared in Bournonville's cavalry. General Dumou- 
rier rallied them himſelf, and in the mean time the left wing, 
which confiſted chiefly of the Belgian volunteers, had ob- 
tained poiteflion of Jemappe, and the centre carried the ſe- 
cond line of redoubts. | | 55 


After a ſhort reſiſtance on the heights the enemy, at about 


two o' loch, retreated with the utmoſt precipitation and diſ- 
order to Mons. The French, in this engagement, experi- 


enced the moſt obſtitate reſiſtance from the Hungarians, 
15 . J OG, 


P : 
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 Friumphs of Dumturier. why 


chrough whoſe ranks they would only force their way by _ 
cutting down their opponents. The loſs of both parties in 19 75 
„this action has been differently eſtimated. It muſt have 
been great, for there has ſeldom been a field more obſtinately 
7 hepa that of the Auſtrians muſt have exceeded the 10. 
of the French, ſince an enemy who flies in an early part of 
the day always ſuffers conſiderably; but Dumourier probably 
over-rated their loſs in killed and wounded when he ſtated it 
at four thouſand, as he eſtimates his own at only nine hun- 
| dred; and the loſs muſt have been more equal. Ik 
The buſineſs of this day ſerved to inſpire the Auſtrians 
with the ſame reſpectable opinion of French valour, which 
was entertained previouſly and acknowledged by the duke of 
Brunſwick. Some ſignal acts of courage were performed. 
The young general Egalite acquired much reputation; and 
ſuch was the enthuſiaſm of all ranks, that Baptiſte, Dumou- 
rier's valet de chambre, rallied and brought up to the charge 
a regiment of dragoons and two battalions of national guards 
who had been repulſed. „ 


The victory of Jemappe was deciſive as to the fate of 
the Netherlands. The general inſtantly ſummoned the 
city of Mons, which, on the ſucceeding 1 furrender- 
ed, and was taken poſſeſſion of by general Bournonville. 
From Mons Dumourier proceeded to Bruſſels, which he 
entered on the 14th of November. On the heights of An- 
derlech adjoining to the city, the rear of the enemy, amount- 

ing to about ten thouſand men, commanded by the prince 
de Wirtemberg, affected to make a ſtand, but it was proba- 
bly only :ntemied to favour the retreat of the governors and * 
civil authorities from Bruffels. After a conteſt of ſix hours, 
in the courſe of which, the French general aflerts, an im- 
menſe number of the enemy were killed, the Auftrians fol- | 
lowed their main army, and the general entered Bruſſels in 
triumph. The moderation and wiſdom of Duniourier was 
equal in every reſpect to his military excellence. He in- 
formed the citizens, that it was his intention carefully to ab- 
ſtain from interfering in the internal government of the  _ 
country. A. proviſional legiſlative aſſembly was choſen. 
among whom were the duc d'Urſel, baron Walkiers, and 
other diſtinguiſhed patriots, It would have been happy for 
France, as well as the Netherlands, if the ſame ſyſtem of 


moderation had continued to prevail. SO, 
Iris a ſingular fact that general Dumourier had promiſed © — 
the French miniſtry that he would keep his Chriſtmas at 

Bruſſels. This alain which was really founded on an 

actual 3 of the ſtate of the enemy, but was, at the 4: 
moment, regarded as the extravagant boaſt of a vaih-glorious -, & 
JJ 8 „ my - | 
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178 Diumpßhs of Dumourier, 


man, was more than realized, for he anticipated the per- 
formance of his engagement by five weeks. 9 855 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting, Tournay, Malines, 
Ghent, and Antwerp, opened their gates to general Labour- 
donnaye. Louvain and Namur, after a faint reſiſtance by 


the Auſtrian over Beaulieu, were taken by general Va- 


lence; Often 


was entered by the French fleet on the 15th 
of November; the citadels of Antwerp and Namur reſiſted 
for a ſhort time, but the former capitulated on the 28th of 
November to general Miranda, and the latter on the ad of 
December. to general die, in a word, the whole of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, Luxemburg only excepted, were ſub- 
jected to the victorious arms cf France before the conclu- 
ſion ofthe year. EL - ” 
On the 18th of November, general Dumourier received a 
flag of truce from the prince de Saxe Teſchen, conveying a 


propofal on the part of general Clairfait for a ſuſpenſion of 
ſer of the winter ſeaſon, To have 


arms during the remaind 
acceded to this propoſal, and to have diſbanded a part of the 


army, and put the reſt into winter quarters, would have been 


wiſe conduct in the French, and was that which, there is 


reaſon to think, the inclinations of the general would have 
led him to purſue, He however returned a verbal anſwer, 


« that he could only ſend general Clairfait's letter to the ex- 
« ecutive council of the republic, and, in the mean time, 
% ſhould continue the operations of the campaign“. 
As it is probable that the determination of the executive 
council was in favour of a. winter campaign, the active ge- 
nius of Dumourier loſt no time in following up his ſucceſ- 
ſes, and purſucd the flying enemy into the territory of 


| : Liege. On the 21ſt of November he proceeded with an ad- 


vanced guard of five thouſand men to Tirlemont, where the 
whole of the enemy's army was encamped behind the city, 
with an advanced guard of three or four thouſand men, on 
the heights of Cumptich, He attacked with his irreſiſtible | 
artillery this advanced guard, which was reinforced by five 


thouſand men, but undertook nothing. At break of day on 


the 22d, the whole of the Auſtrians decamped from Tirle« 
mont, after having loſt in this action not leſs than four hun- 
dred of their belt troops. General Dumourier halted only 
one day at Tirlemont, and on the 24th overtook again, al- 
moſt at the gates of Liege, the rear guard of the imperialiſts, 


amounting to twelve thouſand men, and commanded by ge- 


neral Staray. The French drove them ſucceſſively from ſix 


villagqs, and at laſt from an entrenchment. I he conflict 
| laſted 


aſted den hours, in which the Auſtrians loſt their general 
Staraß, an unmenſe train of artillery, aud five or fix 225 
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dred men killed and wounded, beſides innumerable priſoners 
and deſ-rters. On the following day the French general 
entered Lier 0 . 
Such was the triumphant career of this extraordinary 
man career which, as is aſſerted by the general, was 
only arreſted by the treachery of the Jacobin party in Paris. 
His firſt victories, he obſerves, were ſcarcely announced, be- 
fore he was publicly ſlandered and accuſed in the conven- 
tion, by the faction of Marat and Robeſpierre. Under the 
influence of this party, he ſuppoſes the war- miniſter Pache 
to have acted, and every criminal means, he aſſerts, was put 
in practice to diſtreſs and haraſs the gallant ſoldiers of li- 
berty. While immenſe ſums were voted by the conven- 
tion, the army was deſtitute of every neceſſary of life. Un- 
proòvided of mattreſſes or coverlets, or even of ſtraw to re- 
poſe on, theſe brave men, in a rainy and inclement winter, 
were compelled to ſleep upon the wet ground; and ſome of 
them, to avoid tae evils which muſt be conſequent from ſuch 
a ſituation, actually laſhed themſelves to the trunks of trees, 
and flept in a ee e poſition. The ſoldiers were almoſt 
literally naked, without coats, without ſhoes; and their arms 
were deſtroyed for want of cloaks to cover them from the 
wet. The conſequence was, that numbers of them periſhed, 
and ſtill greater numbers deſerted and returned home. The 
general's own words are ſtrong.— To retard and cruſn 
« my ſucceſſes, ſays he, the miniſter: Pache, ſupport- 
„ed bythe criminal faction to whom all our evils are to be 4 4 
4 aſcribed, ſuffered the victorious army to want every 
« thing, and ſucceeded; in diſbanding it by famine and na- 
* kedneſs. The conſequence was, that more than fifteen 6 
* thouſandmen were in the hoſpitals, more than twenty- five ö 
* thouſand deſerted through miſery and diſguſt, and up- 
„ yards of ten thouſand horſes died of hunger,” 
If this ſtatement he juſt, it will be eaſy to account for the 
ſubſequent misfortunes and overthrow of the French in 
} HL ee The other party, however, have not failed to 
recriminate on the general, and hays aſſerted that he. was ; 
bribed to betray the cauſe of the republic that he entered 
intoſecret and criminal treaties with the king of Pruſſia, in an 3 
early ſtage of the conteſt, and ſolely with a view to bis own m 
advantage. He made a wanton ſacrifice, it is ſaid, of his own 85 
ſoldiers at Jemappe, by his injudicious diſpoſition of the 


4 


army on the attack, and afterwards took every means o en- 
rich himſelf, and injure the public cauſe. Of theſe mutual 
accuſations it js impoſſible to form at preſent à correct judg - 


ment. „„ „ n 


* 
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The Trial and E acid of Louis #77. 


TN order to form a juſt conception of the origin of the 
violent proceedings againſt the depofed monarch, it is 
neceſſary to remark, hat almoſt from the firſt aſſembling of 
the national convention, that body was divided by faction, 
and two virulent parties contended earneſtly for the ſove- 
reign authority. The party which firſt aſſumed the reins 
of government after the depoſition of the king, affected a tone 
of moderation; and either from roma any policy, compact 
or engagement, intended, we are diſpoſed 
the lite of the unfortunate monarch. The multitnde, on the 
- other hand, is always ſanguinary; and whoever contem- 
plates the conduct of the French populace, as diſplayed in fo 
many fatal inſtances in the courſe of this hiſtory, will be 
diſpoſed to acknowledge, that either from a haſty or violent 
_ ſpirit, or from the influenge of thoſe habits which were ac- 
_ quired under the old government, they have acted on moſt 
_ occaſions with more than uſual cruelty. 'Many circum- 
ſtances contributed to may mags, people againſt 
the unhappy king. Though other nations may doubt of his 
guilt in promoting the deſigns of the gounter-revolutioniſts, 
no doubt of it was entertained in France. The intempe- 
rate revenge of thoſe who had loſt near connex1ons or friends 
on the fatal 1oth of Auguſt was not yet ſatisfied, and a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of the guilt of that day was unjuſtly thrown 
upon a ſingle illuſtrious victim. Theſe paſhons were in- 
duſtriouſly cheriſhed by the great movers of faction and fe- 
dition; they had acquired a decided majority in the Jacobin 
. Elubs who governed the nation, and every thing conſpired 
tor the promotion of their views. The Gironde, a mode- 
rate party, themſelves were reduced to a ſingular dilemma. 
If the king was innocent, then they, who were the chief au- 
thors and actors in the dreadful affair of the roth of Auguſt, 
muſt have been guilty of the worſt of treaſons; if he was 
not innocent. why ſhould he not receive the reward of his 
delinquency?» %%% ag Atl Pn. 
Ihe rage of faction had ariſen to an clarming exceſs in 
- the convention itſelf. The mountain party, or anarchiſts 
as they were called, were charged, as we have already ſeen, 
with the horrid maſſacres of the 2d of September, and the 
Gironde had repeatedly demanded a ey examination in- 
w the origin of thoſe atrocious tranſactions. The inten- 
: | | tions 
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| $10ns of the Gironde in favour of the king were not un- 


| known to their opponents, who were alſo perfect maſters of 


the public ſentiments upon that ſubject; and therefore the 
only means that appeared of effecting the deſtruction of 
their rivals was to clamour inceſſantly for the trial and condem- 
nation of the king, as it was evident that in either event 1 
muſt be finally triumphant: if the king ſhould be acquitted, 
the charge of inconſiſtency muſt inevitably fix upon thoſe 
who operated the change in the government; if he ſhould be 
condemned, the views and the engagements of the Gironde 
_ muſt be fruſtrated. 8 e „ 
Such were, in all probability, the motives and intention of 
Robeſpierre, Marat, Danton, and the. other leaders of the 
mountain party, in urging the fate of the devoted Louis. 
It was impoſſible longer to reſiſt the torrent of popular vio- 
ences and, in the beginning of October, the clamours of 
M.,axrat, Merlin, and other incendiaries, plunged the conven- 
tion into a ſeries of decrees, the reſult of which could only 
be fatal to the king. An extraordinary commiſſion was ap- 
pointed of twenty-four members, who were authorized to 
examine and arrange the body of evidence againſt. him. 
Louis was ſeparated from his family, and the whole of the 
unhappy priſoners in the temple were guarded with redoub- 
led vigilance. On the 6th of November Valaze, one of the 
commiſſioners of twenty-four, made a report of accuſation _ 
againſt the king, the principal articles of which were drawn 
from an exerciſe of that very power with which the repre- 
ſentative body had legally intruſted him. Acts committed 
anterior to his acceptance of the conſtitutidn- were adduced 
as evidence to prove his intentions of violating it; and the 
precautions which he took on the night 8 the 
bloody 10th of Auguſt, dictated moſt probably by motives 
of perſonal e e were conſtrued into premeditated 
plots to deſtroy the citizens of Paris. Some facts, indeed, 
reſted upon rather better grounds of evidence. Papers 
were produced in proof of the king having emitted ſums of 
money to certain emigrants; but they appeared. rather the 
dictates of compaſſion towards the diſtreſſed, than of trea- 
chery towards his country. It appeared alſo from the ſame 
papers which had been found in the Tuilleries, that money 
had been aCtually diſtributed 8 certain journaliſts and wri- 
ters in favour of monarchy; but theſe are the common, and 
| ſurely in molt caſes the veyial, practices of courts; and, in 
the inſtance before us might be conſidered as the mere dic · 
tates of ſelf-defence; 3% wo 
Ihe queſtion, however, which embarraſſed moſt his ac- 
cCuſers was, whether the W not inveſted by the conſti- 
2 5 | ; | : | OT ä 
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tution with perfect and legal inviolability; and whether, con- 
ſiſtently with juſtice, he, whom the law had ſolemnly pro- 
nounced to be above the reach of any legal proceſs, could 
be brought to trial. This objection was raugely and moſt 
iniquitouſſy ober- ruled by the convention, who, in this in- 
Nance, eſtibliſhed the precedent, always ſo fata] to liberty, 
of an ex poſt fatto law, and evinced to the eyes of Europe 
their inattention to thoſe rights of man which the nation had 
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ſolemnly proclaimed. - „%% 
On the iith of December the ill-fated monarch was or- 
dered to the bar of the convention. The mayor waited on 
him for that purpoſe. The king went down ſtairs by re- 
queſt of the mayor, and at the bottom of the antichamber his 
uneaſineſs ſeemed to increaſe at the fight of the horſes and 
armed men. Having arrived in the court-yard, he caſt a 
look on the tower which he had left, and his eyes were per- 
ceived to be wet with tears. We afterwards,” ſays M. | 
Albetier the commiſſary on duty at he temple, went to 
* the ladies, who ſeemed to be in the moſt ſhocking ſtate of 
| «'terror; I told Maria Antoinette that the mayor had been 
s with her huſband. Yung Louis had informed her of it be- 
fore,” Queen. We know it, but where is lie now? - Cym- 
miſſary. At the bar ofthe convention. Be not uneaſy, a com- 
4 petent armed force have him under protection. — Madame 
Elizabeth, We are not uneaſy, but afflicted; and had you 
« told us ſooner, you would have afforded us great conſola- 
% tion,” When Louis had returned, and I was left alone, 
he ſaid to me, Do you think they can refuſe me coun- 
« fel ??-.-Commiſſary. © If the convention grant you one, 
you will have one; but I cannot prejudge things.”--- Louis. 
I am going to conſult the conſtitution,” ¶ Louis went and 
ſearched the book) * yes, tlie law grants me counſel. But 
% do you think I may have intercourſe with my family? — 
Commiſſary. „ Sir, this I cannot tell neither; but I will 
„ conſult the council.“ Louis. Pray order me my din- 
« ner, for I am hungry. I have been faſting almoſt ever 
« ſince morning.””---Commiſſary. I will firſt go to gratity 
the with of your heart, by conſulting the council; 8 
« will order dinner. I returned a moment after). Sir, 
I have to inform you, that you are to have no intercourſe 
4 with your family,” Loui - But is not that very hard! 
« What! not with my ſon! a boy only ſeven years old“ 
---Commiſſary. Such are the orders of the council.“ 
Supper was then ſerved up; Louis ate fix chops, ſome 
eggs, a piece of fowl, drank e of Alicant wine, and 
welt to bed immediately after. We then went to the ladies. 
Aten. „Cannot my huſband ſee his ſamily?“ Cin. 
| ß millary. 


E 


-.% 


* are in, it is he that is ſuppoſed to have the greateſt cou- 


« rage, that ought to bear this privation; beſides, the child 
« at his age, wants more his mother to take care of him than 


i. % Jie L 
1iſary.---* No, Madam.“ Queen. * Leave him his ſon 
4 at leaſt !”*---Commiſſary. Madam, in the ſituation you 


„his father. The ladies ſeemed very eager to know the 


name of the preſident of the aſſembly, but the commiſſaries 
gave evaſive anſwers. | 2 


At three o'clock Louis XVI. preceded and followed by 
large bodies of horſe and foot, under the command of General 


Santerre, and ſurrounded by thirty municipal officers, arrived 


at the bar-of the National Convention; when M. Barba- 
roux. in the name of the committee of twenty-one, brought 


gate of the Feuillans. Repreſentatives, you are about to 


« exerciſe the right of national juſtice: you muſt anſwer | 
to all the citizens of the republic for the firm and wiſe 


conduct which you will purſue on this occaſion. Eu- 


rope obſerves you. Hiſtory records your thoughts, and 


actions. An impartial poſterity wil 


conduct with an inflexible ſeverity, Let your attitude be 


* conformable to the new functions you are about to fulfil.” 
Patience and the piofoundeſt filence are ſuited to the cha- 
s racter of judges. The dignity of your fitting ought to an- 


„ ſwer to the majeſty of the French people. It is about to 


« give, through your organs, a great leſſon to kings, and 
an example uſeful to the world. Louis entered the bar. 


The mayor, two municipal officers, and the generals San- 
terre and Wittenkoff entered with him. The preſident.—- 


Louis, the French nation accuſes you. The National Con- 
„vention decreed on the 3d of December, that you thould 


I he tried by it. On the 6th of December it was decreed 


that you ſhould be brought to the bar. The information 


« declaratory of the crimes imputed to you, is about to be, 


« read; You may ſit. —— Louis ſat down. The preſident * 


ſtated, that the French nation accuſed him „ of having, on 


AI the 20th of June, 1789, attacked the ſovereignty of the peo- 


* neral inſurrection taught you the people would be victo- 


« ple by ſuſpending the aſſembly of its repreſentatives and 


“driving them by violence from the place of their fitting.” 
Louis. There exiſted no laws which hindered me 


„from ſo doing,” Preſident. 5 You have cauſed an 
„army to march againſt the citizens of Paris. Your. Ja- | 


4 niſſaries ſhed the blood of many of them; and you did not 


« remove that army, till the taking of the baſtille, and the ge- 


rious.“ - Louis. I had then che power of marching 


C 


5 = 


up the articles of impeaehment, which were read. Ihe 
Preſident. I inform the aſſembly, that Louis is at the 


decide upon your 


# 


«6 my | 
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% my troops where I pleaſed; but I had no deſign of ſhed. - 


“ding blood.” --- Preſident. © After theſe events, and in 
“ ſpite of your promiſes on the 1 5th in the Conſtituent Af. 
„ ſembly, and on the _ in the Town Hall of Paris, you 
6 perfiſied in your plans againſt the National Liberty, 
«6 


ou, for a long time, eluded the execution of the decrees. 


* of the 11th of Auguſt, relative to the abolition of perſo- 
nal ſervitude, feudal regulations, and tithes. Y ou, for a 


long time, refuſed to acknowledge the declaration of the 


“Rights of Man; you doubled the number of your body. 
% guard, and called the regiment of Flanders to Verſailles; 


National cockade to be trampled under foot, the white 


„ cockade to be worn, and the nation to be blaſphemed, 


« Finally, you brought on the neceſſity of a new revolu- 


tion; occaſioned the death of many citizens; and it was 


64 not till after the defeat of your guards, that you changed 
your language, and renewed your perfidious promiſes.''— 
Louis. I made what I conceived to be juſt obſervations 


« on the two firſt objects. As to the cockade, that is faſe— 
« no ſuch thing happened. in my preſence.” — Preſident. 
„Lou took, at the federation of the 14th, an oath which 


you have not kept. Soon after, you endeavoured to cor- 


rupt the public mind by the help of Talon, who acted in 


Paris, and of Mirabeau, who was to print a niemorial 
 « againſt the revolution, to be diſperſed throughout the 
* provinces.“ Louis. % do not recollect what happen; 


6 your allowed, in the orgies celebrated in your ſight, the 


* 


ed at that time; but the whole is previous to = accept- 


„ ance of the conſtitution.*”--- Preſident. * You. have 


6 ſpent millions to effe uate this corruption, and you was 


« deſirous of making even your popularity a means of en- 
„ flaving the people.“ Louis. I never had a greater 
„ pleaſure than that of giving to thoſe who had Pos, this 
can have no relation to any plot.“ - -Preſident. On the 


« themſelves in your apartments in the palace of the Thuille- 


by ries, to favour a flight you had long , e ae ä 


% wiſhed, on the 18th of April, to quit Paris for St. Cloud.“ 
; * Louis. 6 That accuſation 18 abſurd.” --- Preſident. 


= 


diſtruſt was great; you ſought to diſſipate it by commu- 
« nicating to the conſtituent aſſembly a letter which you 

addreſſed to the agents of the nation to foreign powers, 
to announce to them that you had freely accepted the con- 
« ſtitutional articles which had been Se you; and 


yet, on the 21ſt, you fled with a falſe paſſport; you left a 
& declaration againſt the ſame conſtitutional articles; you 


— 


« 28th a multitude of the nobleſſe and the military ſpread ; 


Hut the reſiſtance of the citizens made you feel that their 


Tee En, fl. Mr 


ordered the miniſter of juſtice to put the ſeals of ſtate upon 


it. The money of the people was waſted, to enſure the 
ſucceſs of that treaſon; and the public force was employ. 
ed to protect it, under the orders of Bouille, who had for- 
merly been entruſted with the conduct of the maſſacre at 


Nancy, and to whom you wrote te take care of his po- 


pularity, as it might be uſeful to you. Theſe facts are 
proved'by the memorial of the 23d of February, under 
your hand; your declaration of the 20th of June, all of 


your own writing; 7 5 letter of the 4th of September 
1790, to Bouille; an 


by a note of his, in which he gives 
yon an account of the expenditure of 993,000 livres 
given by you, and partly employed in corrupting the 
troops which were to eſcort you.”*---Louls. I have no 
knowledge of the memorial of the 23d of February. As 


to what relates to my journey to Varennes, I refer to 


-what I ſaid to the commiſſioners of the conſtituent aſſem- 


bly at that time,” --- Prefdent. ** Afﬀter you was ſtopped 
at Varennes, the exerciſe of power was, for a moment, 
ſuſpended in your hands, and you conſpired again. On 
the 17th of Tuly, the blood of the citizens was thed in the 


Champ de Mars. A letter under your hand, written in 


1790 to la Fayette, proves that a criminal correſpond. ' 


ence exiſted between you and la Fayette, to which Mi- 


rabeau had acceded. Diviſion began under theſe cruel 
anſpices, and every kind of corruption was employed. 
You paid libels, pamphlets, and journals, deſigned tc pre- 


vent the public opinion, to diſcredit the aſſignats, and to 


ſupport the cauſe of the emigrants. The regiſters of 


Septeuil ſhew what enormous ſums have been employed 
in theſe freedom-deſtroying manœuvres. What have 


you to anfwer? Louis. What paſſed on the 17th of 


July could, in no reſpect, affect me: of the reſt I have no 
knowledge.“ -Preſident. ( You appeared to accept the 
conſtitution of the 14th of September; your diſcourſes an- 


* nounced the deſire of maintaing it; and > th laboured to 


overthrow it before it was completed. A convention had 
been held at Pilnitz on the 24th of July, between Leo- 
pold of Auſtria and Frederick William of Brandenbourg, 


who a to raiſe up in France the throne of abſolute 


monarchy; and you was ſilent on that convention till it 
was known through all Europe.“ Louis. I commu- 
nicated it as ſoon as it came to my knowledge: as for the 
reſt, every thing which relates to this object, by the conſti- 
tution, regards the miniſter.”---Preſident. © Arles had 
raiſed the ſtandard of revolt; you favoured it, by ſending 


three civic commiſſioners, who were occupied not in re- 


IN ““ preſſing 
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* prefling counter-revolutions, but in juſtifying their at- 
. ee ragpag The inſtructions which the com- 
* mithoners had, muſt prove what they were entruſted with; 
and I knew none of them when the miniſters propoſed them 
to me.“ Pre/ident. © V ou have paid your former body- 
guard at Coblentz; the regiſters of Septeuil bear teſtimony 
to it, and many others ſigned by you ſhew, that you — 54 
mitted ſeveral ſums to Bouille, Rochefort, la Vauguyon, 
Choiſeul, Beaupre, Hamilton, and the woman Polignac.“ 
Luis. © At firſt when I heard that my body-guard had 
* formed on the ther fide of the Rhine, I forbade them to 
* touch any pay. I remember nothing of the reſt. Pre- 
ident. « Your brothers, enemics of the ſtate, rallied the 
* emigrants round their colours; they raiſedregiments, made 
gans, and contracted alliances in your name; you did not 
diſavow them, till the moment when you wasſure you could 
not hurt their projects. What have you to anſwer? Louis. 
I diſowned all the proceedings of my brothers, according to 
* the injunCtions of the conſtitution, and as ſoon as I had _ 
« any knowledge of them.” Preſident. © The Pruſſians ad- 
« yanced towards our ſrontiers. Your miniſtry was ſum» | 
* moned on the 8th of July, to give us an account of our 
& political relation with Pruſſia; you anſwered on the Toth _ 
« that 50,000 Pruſſians were marching againſt us: and 
« that you gave information ofhoſtilities beingactually com- 
« mitted agreeable to the conſtitution.” Louis. * It was 
« only at this epoch that I firſt knew of it: all the correſ- 
« pondence paſſed with the rainitters ?'--- Preſident. © You 
« have entruſted the war department to Dabancourt, the 
% nephew of Calonne; and ſo great was the ſucceſs of your 
„ conſpiracy, that the poſts 2 Longwi and Verdun were 
« delivered up as ſoon as the enemy appeared.“ -Lauis. 
„did not know that Dabancourt was Calonne's nephew; 
did not diveſt the poſts; I could not have permitted my- 
« ſelf ro do fuch a thing; if it has happened, | know nothing 
” of it.”---Preſident. ( You retamed about your perſon 
„ yorr Swiis guards; the conſtitution forbade you to do fo, 
„ and the legiſlative aſſembly expreſsly an their depar- 
« "ral of AY & have executed all the decrees which 
« wetc formed in that reſpe&,”---Pre/ident. © In Paris 
« you have maintained particular companies, charged to 
Wie about movements uſeful to your counter-revoluti- 
onary projects-Daigremont and Gilles were two of your 
agents, and were paid out of the civil lift, The acquite 
tance of Gilles, charged with the organization of a cam 
« pany of ſixty men, will be preſented to you.''——Larrs. 
„ have no knowledge of the projects attributed to theſe 
VVV 
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men; never did an idea of counter- revolution enter my 
„ head.” ---Preſident. * By conſiderable ſums, you have 
& endeavoured to ſuborn ſeveral members of the conſtituent 
and legiſlative aſſemblies, The letters of St. Leon and 
others eſtabliſh this fact.“ Louis. * Several perſons 

«preſented themſelves to me with ſimilar plans, from which 

L [ obliged them to deſiſt,” ---Preſident. © Who are 
_ & thoſe by whom theſe plans were preſented to you?? 
Touis. "The plans themſelves were ſo vague that L do + 

« not, at this time, recolle&t.”---Preſident. © Who are 

4 thoſeto whom you have either promiſed or given money?“ 

Louis. © No one. Preſident. You reviewed the Swiſs . 

« on the 10th of Auguſt, at five o'clock in the morning; and 

«© the Swiſs were the firſt who fired on the citizens. 

Louis. „ T went to view all the troops that were aſſembled 
A near me on that day; I had the conſtituent authorities with 

„ tne, the department, the mayor, and the municipality; I 
had even requeſted a deputation of the National Aſſem- 

&« bly to repair thither, and I afterwards went in the midſt 

v7 of h with my family.” ---Prefident. * Why had you 

« ordered thoſe troops to come to the caſtle ?** --- Lows. 

4 All the conſtituent authorities had ſeen that the caſtle was 
threatened; and, as I had a conſtituent authority, I had a | 
right to defend myſelf,” --- Preſident. < Why did you ” 
ſend for the mayor of Paris to the palace, in the night of | 
the gth of Auguſt?” ---Zouis, On the reports which 
c wee ſpread abroad.”---Prefident. * You have cauſed 
c the blood of Frenchmen to be ſhed. Louis. No ſir; 

& it was not I. Preſident. You have authoriſed Sep- 

teuil to make a conſiderable commerce of grain, ſugar, and 

coffee, at Hamburg. This fact is proved by a letter from 

* Septeuil.” Louis. have no knowledge of what you 
ſay''—Prefident. * Why have you put your veto on the 

* decree which ordered the formation of a camp of 20,200 

men?“ Louis. The conſtitution gave me the free 

e ſanttion of decrees; and even in that period, I demanded 
« the re-union of a camp at Soiſſons. | 6 ET 

The king was afterwards called upon to acknowledge the 

papers ſpecified in the accuſation, namely, the different me- 
morials of Laporte, Talon, and his letter to the biſhop of - 
Clermont. He diſavowed them all, excepting ſome: orders 
for payment for his old military eſtabliſhment, dated 1791. 
---< Here is a day-book,” ſaid Valaze, written by Louis 
“ Capet himſelf, containing the penſions he has granted out 
« of his coffer, from 1776 till 1792, in which are obſerved 
* ſomedouceurs granted to Acloque,'”---** This IowWn, re- 
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plicd the king, * but it conſiſts of charitable donations which 


„ have made.” 


At his requeſt, and after a very long debate, Louis bad 


counſel granted; when his choice fell upon three diſtinguiſh. 


ed advocates, M. Tronchet, Lamoignon-Maleſherbes, 
and Deſeze. He had previouſly applied to M. Target, who 


excuſed himfelf on account of his 8 


On Chriſtmas day, the king made his laſt will and teſta- 
ment, of which the 8 is the ſubſtance, written in his 

own hand: —“ In the name of the Holy Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, this 25th of December 17992, I 
* Louis the X Vith by name, King of France, having been 
« confined with my family in the tower of the temple at 
% Paris, by thoſe who were my ſubjects, and, ſince the 


«11th, deprived of all communication whatever with my 
family, beſides which, under a trial of which it is impoſſi- 


« ble, on account of the paſſions of men, toyforeſee the iſſue, 
and for which no pretext or means can be found in any 
« exiſting laws; having only Cod for witneſs of my thoughts, 

“ and to whom I can addreſs myſelf, L here in his re be. 7 


declare my laſt will and ſentiments. I reſign my ſoul to 


« God, my Creator, praying him not to judge it according 
7 


„ to my merits, but is infinite goodneſs and mercy in 


4 Jeſus Chriſt, I pray thoſe whom I have inadvertently 


“ offended (for I do not recolle& to have wilfully offended 


any one), or thoſe to whom I may have given any bad 


% example, to pardon me the evil which they ſuppoſe I ma 

% have done them. I pray all charitable perſons to unite their 
4% prayers to mine, to obtain from God the pardon of my 
„ ſins. I forgive with all my heart thoſe who have made 
« themſelves my enemies without my having given them 


„ any cauſe; I pray God to pardon them, as well as thoſe 


4 who, by a falſe or miſguided zeal, have done me much 


harm. I recommend to God my wife, my children, my 


ſiſter, my aunts, my brothers, and all who are related to 


me hy ties of blood or otherwiſe. I particularly beſeech 


« the Almighty to look with eyes of mercy upon BY wite, 
% my children, and my ſiſter, who have ſuffered ſo long 


with me; that it will pleaſe him to ſupport them with his 


e grace, if they ſhould loſe me, and as long as they remain 
« on this periſhable carth.- -I recommend my children to 
« my wife; I never doubted of her tenderneſs for them. I 


recommend her particularly to make them good Chriſtians 


« and worthy members of ſociety; to learn them to look . 
% upon the grandeur ofthis world (if they are condemned to 
&« experience it) as a dangerous and periſhable thing, and to 
ce turn their thoughts to eternity, as the only ſolid and ng 
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„ however, think I ſhould calumniate the ſentiments of the 


uneaſineſs 


| Toft Will ef Laus XVI. 1383 
ble glory. I requeſt iny ſiſter to continue her tenderneſs 
for my children, and to ſupply the place of a mother, if 
. = have the misfortune to loſe their's. I beſeech my 


z 


wite to forgive all the evils ſhe ſuffers for me, and all the 

T may have given her during our union; as ſhe 
may be ſure that ſhould ſhe think ſhe has any thing to re- 
proach herſelf with, I can never think ſo. „„ 
« I warmly recommend to my children, after their duty 
to God, which muſt take the lead of all things elſe, to be 
united among themſelves; to be ſubmiſſive 45 obedient to 
their mother, and grateful for all her care and ſolicitudde 
for them: I defire them to look upon my ſiſter as a ſe- 


cond mother. I recommend to my ſon, if ever he has the mis- 


fortune to become king, to devote himſelf to the good of 
his fellow - citizens; 10 cs all hatred and reſentment, and 
particularly every thing relative to my misfortunes and 
griefs; to recollect that he can only further the welfare of 
the people by reigning according to the laws; but, at the 


fame time, to remember that a king cannot cauſe the laws 
to be reſpected, or do the good he may have in his heart, 
unleſs he poſſeſſes the neceſſary authority; otherwiſe he is 
cramped in his operations, and, inſpiring no reſpect, he is 


more hurtful than uſeful. I recommend to my ſon (o 
take care of all thoſe who were attached to me, as far as 
the circumſtances he may be in may allow him; to re- 
member that it is a ſacred debt which I have contraCted' 


towards the children or relations of thoſe who have pe- 
ri ſhed for me, and who have become unfortunate on in 


account. I know there are many who were attached to 


me, who have not conducted themſelves towards me as 


ey ought, and who have even been guilty of ingrati- 
tude; but I forgive them (often in times of trouble and - 
efferveſcence we are not maſters of ourſelves); and I re- 
queſt my ſon, if occaſions ſhould offer, only to recollect 
their misfortunes. 7 : | 


« J ſhould here wiſh to teſtify my acknowledgments to 


„ 


thoſe who have ſhewn me a true and diſintereſted attach - 


ment; it, on the one hand, I have been ſenſibly affected by 
the ingratitude and diſloyalty of perſons to whom, or to 
their friends and relatives, I did all the good I could, 1 
have, on the other hand, had the . to ſee the 
Piz attachment and intereſt of many, all of whom 
requeſt, inthe preſent ſituation of things, to accept my ſin- 
cere thanks. ! fear to compromiſe them, were I to ſpeak 
explicitly; but I eſpecially recommend it to my fon to ſeek 
opportunities to acknowledge their ſervices.—1 ſhould, 


nation, 


* 
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nation, were I not openly to recommend to my ſoft 
„ Mefhcurs de Chamilly and Hue, whoſe true attach- 
ment to me engaged them to ſthut-themſelves up with me 
in this place of confinement, and who thought they might 
become victims for ſo doing. TI alſo recommend Clery 
my valet to him, whoſe care and attention I have every 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with ever fince he has been with me. 
I freely pardon thoſe who guarded me in fight for the ill- 
treatment and reſtraints they imagined they ought to ſhew _ 
me. I have found ſome ſenſible and compaſſionate 
minds: may they have the heart-felt ſatisfaction of enjoy- 
„ing that i to which their way of thinking juſtly TY 
« entitles them. I requeſt Meſſrs. Maleſherbes, Tronchet, 
and Deſezetoaccept my ſincere thanks, and warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of ſenſibility, for all the care and trouble they 
« had on my account. (Signed) Louis.“ „„ io 
On the 26th of December the king appeared for the laſt 
time at the bar of the convention. The ſitting was opened 
at nine o'clock; and the galleries cg, Pong with peo- 
ple who had fat in them all night, Manuel moved, that 
they ſhould be cleared, in order to ventilate the hall: but 
thoſe who had taken ſo much trouble to ſecure ſeats drown- 
ed his voice in a general clamour, and the convention could 
only obtain ſilence by deciding that he ſhould not be heard. 
It was then propoſed to call over the names of the members, 
put this alſo was dropped. Louis left the temple at nine; 
and the national guard, not being aſſembled time enough 
to line the ſtreets through which he was to paſs, or to form 
a body round his perſon, he was eſcorted by a ſmall party of 
cavalry. The people, not expecting that he would ſet out fo 
early, were not aſſembled in the ſtreets, and he arrived as it 
were incognito. At ten he made his appearance in the j adg- 
ment-hall with the ſame firm and collected air as on the day 
of his examination. He was attended by his counſel, the - 
mayor of Paris, generals Santerre and Berruyer, and ſome 
municipal officers. The preſident ſaid, -* The National 
« Convention has decreed that you ſhall be heard this day, 
« to preſent your means of defence.” Louis replied, « My 
% counſel is going to ſpeak for me; when M. Deſeze read. 
a defence, which he and his coadjutors had prepared, 
equally remarkable for ſolidity of argument and beauty of 
Compoſition, ß•h; 8 = 
_ « Repreſentatives of the nation; the moment is at length 
« arrived, when Louis, accuſed in the name of the French 
« people, appears, ſurrounded by his own counſel, in order 
& to exhibit his conduct to the eyes of mankind. A cele- 
1 brated republican hath ſaid, that the calamities of kings al- 
os 3 1 Ways 


# 
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Mays. inſpire the minds of thoſe men with ſympathy and 
+ tenderneſs, who have lived under a monarchical form of 
government. If chis maxim be true, who can invoke it 
with more juſtice than Louis, whoſe misfortunes are un- 
„ hounded, and whoſe loſſes and calamities cannot be 
calculated? You have called him to your bar, and he ap- 

. * pears before you with calmneſs and with dignity, fortifi- 
ed in the conſciouſneſs of his own innocence, and in the 
* coodneſs of his intentions. Theſe are teſtimonies which 
muſt conſole him; theſe are teſtimonies of which it is 

impoſſible to bereave him. He can only declare to you 
his innocence; I appear here in order to demonſtrate it; 
and I ſhall adduce the proofs before that very people, in 
.« whoſe name he is now accuſed. The preſent ſilence de- 
„ wmonſtrates to me, that the day of juſtice has at length ſuc- 
ceeded to the days of prejudice. The misfortunes of kings 


« havefomething in them infinitely more affecting than f 
thoſe of private men; and he who formerly occupied tie — 
* moſt brilliant throne in the univerſe, ougat to excite a = 
ce ſtill more powerful intereſt in his behalf. I wiſh that 1 
* now ſpoke before the whole nation; but it will be ſuffici- os 
ent to addreſs myſelf to its repreſentatives. Louis well 
©« knows that the eyes of all Europe are fixed upon this pro- 
* ſecution; but his mind is entirely occupied with France. 
He is ſure that poſterity will carefully collect and examine \ 
the charges and the proofs adduced againſt him; but he 
* thinks only of his contemporaries; and it is the firſt with 
of his heart to undeceive them. If I were only addreſſing 
« myſelf at this moment to his judges, I ſhould ſay royalty 
js aboliſhed, and you cannot pronounce any other ſen- 
« tence againſt him; but I am ſpeaking to the people. 1 
* {hl therefore examine the ſituation of Louis previous to 
„ the àholition of royalty, and the ſituation of Louis at its 
Ton.” — Nations are ſovereigns; they are at liber- 
ty to aſſume any ſpecies of government that appears 
* moſt agreeable to themſelves; after having recognized and 
« diſcovered the badneſs of their ancient form, they may 
© [enact for themſelves a new one:* thig is a poſition Es x h 
one of the connſel of Louis procured the inſertion of in 
the conſtitutional code. But the whole nation cannot 
« exerciſe the ſovereignty; it is neceſſary, therefore, that it 
* ſhould delegate the exerciſe of it. In 1789, the people of 
&< France demanded a monarchical form of government; now 
® a monarchicaÞ government requires the inviolability of 
the chief, and this inviolability was eftabliſhed, not in be- 
« half of the king, but of the nation. Much has been 
* ſaid on this ſubject. Some have pretended that it is not a 
| ; = 6c ſynallag- 
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* fynallagmatic contract, but a delegation. It is, however, 
* a contract until it is revoked ; but let it be called a man- 
* date if you pleaſe, let it be collected however, that the 
* mandatory is not obliged to ſubmit it to any other condi- 
* tions, or any other penalties, than thoſe expreſſed in the 
4% letter of the compact. I open the book of the conſtitution, 
Land in the ſecondchapter, which has by way of title Royal- 
* ty; I there find that the king is inviolable ; there is not 
any exception in, nor any modification of, this article; 
but certain circumſtances may occur, when the firſt public 
85 1 may ceaſe to enjoy this character of inviolabi- 
According to the 5th article, 7f the king ſhall not take the 
* oath, or, after having taken it, he retratts, he ſhall be conſider 
« ed as having abdicated the royalty. The nation here hath 
« foreſeen a crime and enacted a forfeiture p but there is not 
« a ſingle word to be found concerning either a trial or judg- 
ment. However, as without retracting an oath, a king 
ec might my and favour criminal and hoſtile principles 
„ againſt the ſtate, the nation hath been aware of this, and 
« the conſtitution hath provided againſt it.” The 6th ar- 
« ticle is thus expreſſed: I the king places himſelf at the head of | 
« anarmy, and directs the forces againſt the nation; or if he doth 
« not oppoſe himſelf, by forma att, to any enterpriſe of this kind + 
made in his name, he ſhall be conſidered as having abdicated the 
« royalty.---T beſeech you to reflect on the heinous nature 
of this offence; there cannot be a more criminal one. It 
„ ſuppoſes all the machinations, all the perfidies, all the 
« treaſons, all the horrors, all the calamities of civil war; and 
vet what does the conſtitution pronounce ? The pre- 
.+« {umption of having abdicated the royalty.---The 8th ar- 
« ticle ſays, That after an abdication, either expreſs or implie 
1 the king ſhall then be tried in the ſame monner as alk other citi- 
gens, for ſuch crimes as he may commit after his abdication,--- 
Louis is accuſed of ſundry offences. He is accuſed in the 
name of the nation. Now either theſe offences have been 
« foreſeen by the conſtitutional act, and then the correſpon- 
dent puniſhment is to be applied to them, or they have 
* not;andiffſo, it follows that no puniſhment can follow from 
„ their commiſſion. But I ſay, that the moſt atrocious of 
& all poſſible offences hath been foreſeen, that of a cruel war 
„ againſt the nation; and this ſurely includes all inferior 
e ecximes, and conſequently points out the extent of all con- 
* ſtitutional puniſhment. I know that royalty, being now 
« aboliſhed, deprivation cannot at preſent be applied. But 
« has not Lows a right to exclaim,”*---+ What! will you, 
s becauſe you have aboliſhed royalty, inflict a puniſhment | 
AE | J x | . 
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on me, not mentioned in the conſtitutional code? Be- 
cauſe no exiſting law can puniſh me, will you create one 


expreſsly on purpoſe? You poſſeſs every degree of power, 
it is true; but there is one * which you dare not 


execute, that of being unjuſt 


It has been ſaid, that Louis ought to be condemned as 


* 


an 1 but is he a greater enemy than if he had put him- 
e 


ſelf at the head of an army in order to act againſt the 
nations? And you all know that in ſuch a caſe, he could 
not hive incurred more than a forfeiture of the crown 
But if you take away fromakouis the prerogative of being 
inviolable as a king, you cannot deprive him of the right. 
of being tried as a citizen. And I here demand of you, 
where are thoſe propitiatory forms of j ſtice? Where 


are thoſe juries, which are ſo many hoſtages, as it were, 


for the lives and honour of citizens? Where is that pra- 
poition of ſuffrages vhich the law has ſo wiſely required? 
Where is that filent ſcrutiny, which in the ſame urn in- 
cloſes the opinion ind the conicience of the judge? -I 
now ſpeak with the frankneis becoming a freeman; it is 
in vain that I look around, and ſearch among you for 
Judges---1 can ſee none but accuſers. Y ou wiſh to pro- 
nounce upo the fate of Louis, and yet you have accuſed. 


„him! Will you decide his doom aſter having already ex- 
„ preſſed your opinion on his condu-t ?---T take up the 


charges exhibited by you, and I find that Louis is accuſed 


of having ſurrounded the conſtituent aſſembly with an armed 


*« force on the 28th of June, 1789. Do not you recollect, 
t 


© 


Frenchmen, that it was he who convoked this aſſembly ; 
and that but for hiinſelf, you would not be deliberating at 
this very moment on his fate? You have reproached him 
with the troubles that took place in the month of July in 
ſame year; but his only object was to' protect Pard - 
againſt the ſactious; and you all recollect that, on the b 


as on that day he was ſolemny proclaimed the Re/forer of 
French liberty; and a medal was ordered to be ſtruck in 
memory of that happy event! He is next accuſed of or- 
« dering the regiment.of Flanders to march to Verſailles; 
but at that epach he was empowered to do ſo by the con- 
ſtitution. In regard to the marginal notes to the pre- 
* tended plan of corruption imputed to Louis, I ſhall. onl 

„ obſerve, that his ſevere probity, his unimpeached ee 
« ity, and his ſcrupulous virtue, entirely obliterate every idea 
« of ſuſpicion.---The ſiniſter events, during the month of 


July 1791, are alſo imputed to him; but are we to torget, 
that at this epoch he was 1 82585 to the nation, ſnut up 


Vor. III. in 


of Auguſt, the purity of his intentions was ihe Refer | 
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in the Thuilleries, and cut off from every ſpecies of com- 


munication whatever? 


„Thus I have repelled all the accuſations contained in | 


the enunciative act; and yet I have not made the only ef. 
ſential remark that is neceſſary on the preſent occaſion; 
that is, that the acceptation of the conſtitution hath effac- 
ed every former ſtzin---for the compact formed between 


the French nation and its firſt director ſuppoſes an en- 


tire confidence, and oblivion of all injuries whatever. 
Louis is accuſed alſo of being dilatory in his communica- 
tions relative to the convention of Pilnitz ; but 1s 1t not 
adinitted, on all hands, thar this convention aCted fo ſe- 
cretly, that nothing has ever tranſpired concerning it ?--- 


As to the neglect of tranſmitting the decree relative to the 
re-union of Avignon to France, this cannot be imputed 
to Louis, for it makes one of the articles of the charge 
againſt the miniſter, M. Delaſſart.“ „ 
Ihe limits of this work will not admit the inſertion of 
the whole of this very able ſpeech. With regard to tbe 
remaining articles, the advocate of Louis XVI. replied in 
ſubſtance as follows. 1. As to the charge of paying the 
' body-guard after admiſſion, he placed this ſolely to the 
account of humanity, and not treaſon, as it had been inſi- 
nuated by his enemies. 2. As to the letter to Bouille, in 
conſequence of which it had been aſſ-rted, that Lows XVI. 
had tranſmitted: money to the emigrants, M. Deſeze en- 
deavoured to make it appear by the context, that the ſum 
in queſtion was entruſted to M. Bouille before the leaſt 
ſuſpicion was entertained of that general's principles. 
And 3: In reply to the imputation of guilt on the 16th 
of Auguſt 1792; he endeavoured to demonſtrate, that on 
that day Louis had not entered into any conſpiracy 
againſt, nor given any order to fire on the people. 
Aſter Deſeze had fini ſſied, Fermond, the preſident, aſked 
Louis, if he had any thing to add to the defence made by his 
counſel. Louis roſe, and, with mixt ſenſibility and firmneſs, 
aid, “Citizens, my means of defence are laid before you. 
„ 1 ſhall not repeat them. In ſpeaking to you, perhaps for 
the laſt, time, I declare to you that my conſcience. makes 
* me no reproach, and that my defenders have told you no- 
thing but the truth. I have never dieaded the public ex- 
amination of my conduct; but my heart is rent to find in 
the act of ien the imputation of having wiſhed to 
ſhed the blood of the people, and above all, that the misfor- 
-« tunes of the 10th of Auguſt are attributed to me. I own, 
that the many _proofs I have given upon all occaſions of 
my love for the people, and ths manner in which I have 
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already conducted myſelf, appeared to me ſufficient to 
'* prove, that I did not fear to expoſe my own perſon to 
_ _ ſpare their blood, and to exempt me for ever from ſuch an 
4 imputation.“ „„ RL ne 
Preſident. * Have you any more to ſay in your defence?” 
Louis, No.” --- Preſident. ** Sir, you are at liberty to re- 

« tire.” Louis, attended by his counſel, retired. The 
aſſembly remained mute for ſome time. Manuel. * Citi- 
* 7ens, I requeſt that the defence of Louis, as well as his ac- 
& cuſation, may lie on the table, and that every part of his 
& defence may E and diſtribut-d within twenty-four 
hours amongſt the members of the aſſembly; that it be 
“ ſent to all the departments; that this momentous concern 
* be adjourned for three days; and that, in the mean time, 
„ we take the affairs of the nation into conſideration.” 
Dubem. When tliis trial is over I ſhall demand peremp- 

_ + torily that the queſtion be put, whether Louis is to ſuffer N 

« death or not? -Bazire. I move that Louis be judged 8 
before he quits us.” The Convention determined that ! 1 
his defence ſhould le upon the tabſds. 
A member, If you do not mean to violate eternal juſtice, 
agree to an adjournment. I repeat, that thoſe who make 
« the law cannot ſuperintend its execution, nor give judg- 
« ment on any man withont the MC RL exerciſe of 
« tyranny. (loud mur mers) -I carry with me here ſeveretruths, 
* and therefore deſerve your murmurs. AKenſaint. We 
« are judges, and not executioners. Saint Fuft. « It 
« certainly hecomes us to make ſome anſwer to the defence 
« of Louis, and therefore I move an adjournment of the diſ- 
« cuſſion.” Bourdon and Duhem inſiſted that an adjourn- 
ment was no part of the order of the day; and they were 
come there to decide, and that they would mark any man 
who was of a contrary opinion. The preſident put chte 
queſtion of adjournment, upon which a terrible uproar ; 
took place. The people deſcended from the galleries, ap- = 
proached the table with much rage, and threatened the pre- 
ſident. They put themſelves into a thouland menacing. 
poſtures, amidſt the acclamations of the galleries, who 
* cried, « To, the Abbaye! To the Abbaye! —In the 
body of the hall they were cool. Preſident Fermond was 
firm. It was obſerved that ſixty were drawing up 
a proteſt againſt the adjournment, upon which the 
preſident referred to the articles of the Convention which 
relate to the ſubject, and order was reſtored for a few mi- 
nutes.— Pręſident. I demand of the members of the aſ- 
< ſembly to hear me as tranquilly, as I was calm during a 
& ſcene which afflicts me. —Couthon. * 'When the people 
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„ Capet. When 
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80 delegated on, they created you a trial ad hoc, to try Louis 
the legiſlative aſſembly, on the 1oth of 


% Auguſt, found Louis Capet guilty, they were aware that 
no conſtituted authority could try him, and appealed to 


the people; the people anſwered by electing you. They 


e therefore created yon a tribunal ad hoc. Now what have 


« ie todo? You have to examine the lift of the crimes of 


ouis Capet, and to hear his defence. You have doneit. 


It now remains to paſs ſentence. They tell you of forms. 
© Tt is preciſely becauſe you repreſent the people, that chere 
d is no occaſion for them. It is poſſible that ſome members 
% may want conviction. Let the diſcuſſion be opened then, 


« and, quitting every other buſineſs, let us unceaſingly un- 


-& dertake that of Louis, till definitive judgment be pronounc- 


unappalled, and his deportment 3 
iden 


% ed,” Decreed unanimouſly, 7 
Some amendments to the propoſition of Couthon produced 


very violent 5 in the hall. Petion, Marat, and 


endre, preſented themſelves to ſpeak. * Freſh trouble, in- 
vectives, and perfonalities, 8 each in his turn, till 
Petion obtains the hearing by a decree:—Petion. Is it 


thus, citizens, that we treat the great intereſts of the ſtate? 


It is not with theſe violences; with theſe paſſions, that we 


can judge men or things. It is impoſſible to get into this 


tribunal without ſtanding the mark for the moſt atrocious 
„ calumnies. They call out the enemy! the royaliſt! 


if we are not of their party; and others ſpeaks of 25 


Can we give it to others, if we are ſlaves ourſelyes? Who 
« among you is there that wiſhes for a king? [ All the af- 
fembly riſes, crying, Mo one, no one. After a ſpeech of 
Tome length tending to invite the aſſembly to a further exa- 

mination of this important ſubject, the Convention de- 
creed that the further diſcuſſion of the proceedings againſt 
Louis XVI. is open, and ſhall be continued till judgment 
be pronounced upon him. 2 5 | 
"The king was in an undreſs; there was an air of careleſſ- 
neſs i 1 hair and his beard, neither of which ſeemed 
10 have been of late attended to; but his countenance was 
| He preſented M. 
Deleze, his new counſel, to the preſident; and then, upon 
receiving permifion from M. Fermond, whoſe turn it was 
ro officiate in that capacity, he ſat down in a chair at the 


the other. | . | 
The 16th and two following days were occupied inhear- 
ing the members deliver their opinions on the fate of the 


bar, with M. Tronchet on one ſide, and M. Maleſherbes on 


king. The debates were tumultuous, and the A very 


intruſive, often hiſſing or approving, as the ſpeakers 
ES”. | > 7 pleaſed 


"rl lor E - mp 


pleaſed them. The members were divided in their opinion, 
and were ſplit into upwards of twelve parties. One party -_ 
was for referring the judgment of Louis to the people in 
their primary aſſemblies; but the majority ſeemed to diſap- 
prove of the ſentence of death being paſſed ' on the king; 
ſome giving for a reaſon the certainty of a war with all Eu- 
rope in conſequence of that event—others the injuſtice of 
the deed, according to the conſtitution of 1789, under which 
Louis acted. Thev therefore propoſed baniſhment of him- 
ſelf and family, as the alternative keeping them, however, 
priſoners until the end of the war. Among this number was 
the celebrated Lem Pie bf 7 
The diſcuſſion was fatally cloſed on the 19th of January. 
Alter a ſitting of near thirty-four hours, the puniſhment of 
death was voted by a ſmall m:jority of the Convention.' 
The preſident having announced that he was about to de- 
clare the reſult of their long and important deliberations, a 
profound and awful ſilence enſued, while he declared, that 
out of ſeven hundred and twenty-one votes, three hundred 
and ſixty were for death, three hundred and nineteen for im- 
priſonment during the war, two for perpetual impriſonment, 
eight for a ſuſpenſion of the execution of death till after the- 
expulſion of the Bourbons ; twenty-three were for not put- 
ting him to death, unleſs the French territory ſhould be in- 
vaded by ſome foreign power; and one was for death, but 
with commutation of puniſhment.” The preſident conclud- 
ed in a lower and more ſolemn tone, and, taking off hishat, 
pronounced, In conſequence of this I declare, that the pu- 
„ niſhment decreed by the National Convention againſt. 
Louis Capet is death.” je» | 5 
It was, however, on the beſt grounds believed, that the 
majority of the convention were compelled to this unjuſt 
meaſure by the apprehenſion of becoming victims to po- 
pular fury, ſince a formidable mob was collected who 
openly threatened hy name a conſiderable number of the 
_ deputies, and declared their intention to murder them, if 
they refuſed t6 vote for the death of the king. Many cir- 
cumſtances. indeed would induce one to think, that this de- 
ciſion was more the effect of faCtious fury than of a tem- 
perate deliberation, and that the cauſe of liberty has cer- 
tainly been irmppeded' by the unprincipled violence of its 
. pretended d p. 8 
The convention ordered their decree to be immediately 
notified to the executive council, with orders to give an ac- 
count the next day at eleven o'clock, of the meaſures taken 
to put it in execution within twenty-four hours. 
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. Tia of Louis a. A 
A letter from the unfortunate Lovis, written in Bis on : 
hand, and expreſſed in the following terms, was read at the 


bar of the National Convention by his counſel Deſeze. 1 
* owe it to my honour, and my family, nat to ſubſcribe to 


sa judgment that accuſes me of a crime, with which _ 


* cannot reproach wn In conſequence I declare that 

&« appeal to the people from the deciſion of their repreſen- 
_« tatives, and I requeſt the convention to decree, that men- 
e tion ſhall be made thereof in the Proces-verbal.—. 
„Louis. Y | Foo, 

M. Deſeze then made an energetic appeal to the conven- ' 
tion, in the name of himſelf and his colleagues, to conſider, 
that by the {mall majority of five voices the puniſhment of 
death had heen pronounced againſt Louis, and conjured them 
not to afflict France by io terrible a judgment. He conclud- 
ed by invoking eternal juſtice aud humanity to determine 
the convention to refer their judgment to the people. M. 
Maleſherbes deſired till the next day to make ſuch reflec- 
tions as ruſhed upon his imagination. M. Tronchet de. 
clared it extraordinary, that whilſt moſt of the voters quoted 
the penal code to juſtify their judgment, they forgot that ibe 
law requires two thirds of the voices for the decifion Not- 
withſtanding theſe juſt and humane obſervations of the 
king's counſel, the previous queſtion being called, the appeal to 
the people and the obſervations of the counſel were rejected. 
Ihe Spaniſh court, through the medium of its miniſter, 
made a becoming application to the aſſembly, previous to 
the paſſing af the ſentence, in behalf ofthe depoſed ſovereign; 
but the reading of the letter was rejected with equal inſo- 
lence and imprudenc.  __ | 5 

A melancholy gloom and awful filence ſuperſeded the 

native gaiety of, the French capital during the laſt days of 
the life of the deplored Louis, as it ſome future calamity 
was preſaged to that irritable and factious city; while bodies. 
of armed men patroled the metropolis, the ſuppreſſed ſighs 
and the reſtrained lamentations announced to the thinking 
world, that a fair appeal to the people wonld have pa, | 
life at leaſt to him, who had ſuffered the mortification of 
deſcending from the ſtation of an exalted ſovereign to that of 
a degraded citizen. _ Ei ris He ln od, wg} 
On the 20th of January, the executive council, of which 
_ Garrat, the miniſter of juſtice, was preſident, with two 
other members of the council, and the ſecretary, ſet out for 
the temple, where they arrived at two. Being introduced 
into the king's apartment, Garat, who was greatly agita- 
ted, ſaid, wath a faultering voice, „Louis, the executive 
„ council is ordered to notify to you the decree which the 
= | „%% « National. 
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« National Convention paſſed laſt night,” The ſecretary 


began to read the decree. In the preamble, the king is 


charged with having conſpired „ general ſafety of the 
nation, He was ſhocked at the idea, and repeated the ex- 


preſſion with emotion. The ſecreta y, who had pauſed, re- 


tumed, and the king heard the reſt, including the ſentence, 


with ca:'mneſs. When the ſecretary had finiſhed, the king 
took a paper from his pocket, the contents of which he in- 
formed them of, and deſired the miniſter of juſtice to preſent 


it to the executive council. Garat informed him, that the 
council would not decide on the ſubjects of his demands, but 
that he would immediately carry them to the convention, 
who had already agreed to ſome of them. He went accord- 
ingly, and read to the aflembly the paper which the king 
had given him. It contained a requeſt of a reſpite of three 


days, that e might prepare himſelf tor appearing in the pre- 


ſence of God; and tor that purpo'e that he might be freely 
viſited by a perſon, whoſe name he would mention to the 


commiſſioners; that he might be freed {rom their inſpection 


during the interval allowed him to live; that he might have 


free communication with Bis family; that the National 


Convention would permit his family to withdraw from 
France to any other country they choſe. Finally, he re- 


ſervants, many of whom h 
ſions he allowed them. 


commended to the Fee of the nation a number of old 


nothing to liye on but the pen» 


When the miniſter of juſtice returned to the temple, he in · 
formed the king, that the convention acquieſced in moſt of 
his demands; he gave a favourable interpretation to the ge- 


neral anſwer which had been given to that reſpecting the 
lot of his family, but added, that the delay was refuſed. 
„Well,“ ſaid the king, I muſt ſubmit.“ There is ſome- 
thing infinitely harſh and revolting to humanity in the refu- 
ſal of this laſt requeſt; which there is every reaſon to be- 
lieve, from the character and conduct of the king, proceeded 
from the pious motive which he aſſigned, and not, as his 
enemies have ſuggeſted, from a weak deſire of prolonging 

' wretched exiſtence. Should it be the fate of any of 8808 
men, who rejected this requeſt of the unfortunate monarch, 
ever to be in ſimilar circumſtances, as they will have more 
need of it than he had, I ſincerely hope, lays a pleaſing wri- 
ter“, that they will be allowed more than three days to prey 
' pare-themielves tor ctornity... ß... 

When the miniſter of juſtice had retired, the ung gave to 


one of the commiſſioners a letter addreſſed to Mr, Edge- 
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worth, who was the perſon he wiſhed to attend him in his 
laſt moments. Mr. Edgeworth's father was originally a 
pProteſtant clergyman of a good family in Ireland, who was 
converted to the Roman catholic religion, and had eftabliſh- 
ed himielf in France, where he bred his ſon as an eccleſiaſ- 
tic, in the faith which he himſelf preferred. The ſon re- 
commended himſelf-fo much by his good conduct and ex- 
cellent charaCter, that he was choien by e princeſs Eliza- 
beth as her confeſſor; by which means he became known 
to, and highly eſteemed by the king; of which he gave the 
ſtronge ſt proof, by ſending for him on this awful occaſion. 
'The 3 letter was carried to Mr. Edgeworth by three 
foldiers, {ent by the council of the Commune. The con- 
tents of the letter were requeſting his attendance; but if he 
found himſelf, from apprelienſion of the conſequence, or any 
other cauſe, averie to come, entreating him to find another 
prieſt who had not the ſame reluctance. Mr. Edgeworth 
inforined the ſoldiers, that he v ould attend them directly to 
the Temple. His mother and ſiſter were then at a ſmall dif. 
tance from Paris; he deſired Madame d' Argouge, a relation 
with whom he lived when in town, not to inform them of 
what had happened, becauſe he ſa w that lady herſelf greatly 
alarmed, and feared that ſhe might communicate her ap- 
fFrehenſions to them. Mr. Edge worth was conducted firſt 
before the council in the Temple, and then to the king. On - 
His being introduced, he inſtantly ſhewed ſuch marks of 
reſpect and fe bur as affected the unfortunate prince fa 


much, that he burſt into tears, and was, for ſome mo- 
ments, unable to ſpeak : at length he ſaid Excuſe me, 
& Mr. Edgeworth, I have not been accuſtomed of late to 
„% Go 
Aſter paſſing ſome time with his confeſſor, the king 
thought he had acquired ſufficient fortitude to bear an inter- 
view with his family. The queen, princeſs Elizabeth, with 
the prince and princeſs royal, were conducted to his apart- 
ment. They continued near three hours together. No tragic ce 
poet ever imagined a ſcene more affecting than what was 
realized at this interview. The actors, ſo lately placed in 
the moſt brilliant ſituation that the world can give — fallen 
from the ſummit of human ſplendour to the depth of human 
miſery. A ſiſter, children, and a wife, in a priſon, taking 
their laſt leave of a brother, father, and huſband, rendered 
more dear than ever by his paſt ſufferings, their common 
calamity, and the dreadful] gr awaiting him. Alas 
* when imagination pictures the anguiſh of ſuch an inter- 
view, ſays an ingenious female writer, * *jtisnotneceſſary 
| Miss Williams. 5 
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to look back upon the former elevation of the ſufferers, 
nin order to pity the gloomy tranſition in his fate! It is not 
„ neceſſary to recollect, that he who was the following 
„ morning to ſuffer death upon the ſcaffold, was once the 

« firſt monarch of Europe, and would be led to execution 


« throu h the ſtreets of his own capital! It was enough to 


„ conſider this unfortunate perſon as a man, a huſband, a 


„father! Ah! ſurely, amidſt the agonies of final ſepara- 


« tion from thoſe to whom we arc bound by the ſtrongeſt 
« ties of nature and affection! ſurely, wien we cling to 
% thoſe we love, in the unutt rable pang of a laſt embrace, 
* in ſuch moments, the Ol forget his crown, 


and the regrets of diſappointed ambition muſt be unfelt | 


% amidſt the anguiſh which overwhelms the broken heart.“ 


I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the deſpair of the i luſtrious 


ſufferers. The queen uitering violent ſcreams, and invok- 


ing pity, attempted to force the grates of her windows, She 
could iiſten- to no words of comfort. No conſideration 
could prevent her from pouring forth her indignation in the 


molt violent expreſſions againſt the enemies of her huſband, 
In the bitterneſs of her ſoul ſhe beat her breaſt and tore her 
hair; and being agitated to an inexpreſſible degree, experi- 


enced „all the {ad variety of woe. Madame Elizabeth 


and Madame Royale fell weeping at the king's feet. Even 
the young prince, who was only in his ninth year, caught the 
inicctions ſorrow, and, in the midſt of this-heart-piercing 
ſcene, found means to eſcape, and paſs undiſcovered to the 
firſt court, but was ſtopped at the gate. He cried, he groan- 


ed, he ſupplicated for permiſſion to paſs on. Aﬀected * c 


beauty and his tears, one of the guards aſked him, M here 


bold you go to, T would go anſwered the unfortunate heir 
of ſo many. kings, * and entreat the people not to kill papa. 
'and 


« My God! do not prevent me from ſpeaking to them; 


with his little arms he attempted to o ercome the invincible 


obſtacles which oppoſed him. «Oh ! let me run through 


« the ſtreets ! added he; *I will go to the diſtrifts—l Will 


2 'S « . : 


$6 $0 to all the ſeCtions, and beg for my papa *.'?  _ 
This was the firſt time, ſince his impriſonment, that the 


king had been allowed to ſee his family without wineſſes. 
Dreadful indeed was the moment in which he tore himſelf. 


from them, although they hoped to ſee him once more on the 
following morning. The queen, delirious and convulſed, 
embraced theking's knees with ſo much violence, that two 
men were obliged to uſe all their force to tear the king from 
Ab, laiſſez moi courir les rues !—j'irai aux diftrifts—)j'irai à toutes 
es ſections, demander grace pour mon papa. 1 
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her arms. Madame Elizabeth and the dauphin lay extended on 
the ground at his ſeet, uttering the molt dreadful ſcreams, 
1 Madame Royale was laid ſenſeleſs on her bed. At her age, 
perhaps, the ſoul is molt ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſions, 
and its ſenſibility moſt exquiſite *. 55 -” 
After his family had withdrawn, Louis remained ſome 
time with his eyes fixed on the ground without ſpeaking; 
then with a profound ſigh he ſaid - This was a dreadful 
% momerntt.”” The miſery of his own fate, and that of his 
neareſt relations, did not however engroſs his mind ſo en- 
tirely, as to exclude all ſolicitude for the fate of others; he 
inquired in a moſt affectionate manner of Mr. Edgeworth 


for ſeveral whom he conſidered as his friends, and particu _ 


| larly for the ecclefiaftics, who had been perſecuted with the 
greateſt cruelty; and expreſſed ſatisfaction at hearing that 
| many of them had eſcaped to England fo : 
The king paſſed almoſt the whole evening in prayer. He 

_ undreſſed 14 went to bed about midnight, and ſlept for ſome 
| hours. When his Valet de Chambre entered his apartment, 
the next morning, drowned in tears, the king took him by 
the hand, and ſaid, * Von are in the wrong, Grey, to be thus 

« affefted; thoſe, whoſe kindneſs till induces them to love me, 
* ought rather to rejoice that I am at laſt arrived at the end 
> 3 all my 8 He roſe at five; and expreſs an 
inclination to hear maſs, Mr. Edgeworth informed the coun- 
eil who were ſitting in the Temple, of the king's requeſt, 
Some difficulties were made, which Mr. Edgeworth remov- 
ed, ſaying that the uſual ornaments and all that was requiſite 
could be procured from a neighbouring church. Mr. dge- 
worth, ſhewing great lolicitude that the king ſhould be gra- 
tified, one of che commiſoners ſaid, he had heard of people 
who had been poiſoned taking the ſacrament. To this hor- 
rid inſinuation Mr. Edgeworth made no other reply, than 
by calmly reminding him that the committee were to pro- 
cure the hoſt. What was neceſſary was provided. Mr. 
Edge orth ſaid maſs, and adminiſtered the ſacrament to che 
king; and then mentioned that his family expected to ſee him 
before he left the temple. The king, fearing that he had 
not iufficient firmneſs for a ſecond interview, wiſhed to 


ſpare them the agony of ſuch a ſcene, and therefore declined 
5 | 


At half an hour after eight, Santerre came and informed 
him that he had received orders to conduct him to the place 
of execution. After paſſing three minutes in private with 


* Anecdotes of the laſt twenty-four hours of the king's life, 
| + Ce moment 6toit terrible. f Dr. Moore. 
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his confeſſor, he came to the outer- room where Santerre 


had remained, and addreſling him, {aid, ( Marchons, je ſuis 
s prit *.“ In deſcending to the court, he os com- 
miſſio ers to recommnd certain perſo..s who were in his 


ſervice to the Commune; aſter which, not imagining that 


Mr. Edge orth intended to accompany him any farther, he 
was bidding him adieu. But the other ſaid, his attendance 
was not over. What,“ ſaid the king, © do you intend to 


« adhere to me ſtill?ꝰ , Ves, replied the confeſſor, to 


the laſt,” The king walked through the court with a firm 
ſep, and entered the m:yor's coach, followed by Mr. Edge- 


worth, a municipal officer, and two officers of the national 


guards. The king recited the prayers for perſons in the 


agonies of death, during the conveyance from the Temple to 


the Place de la Revolution, formerly the Place de Lou's XV. 


On his approaching the place of execution, at theappear- 
ance of the ſcaffold, and the uillotine, the fatal inſtrument 
of death, each covered with black, he ſhrunk back with hor- 


ror; but, collecting himſelf, he ſtepped: with firmneſs and 
compoſure from the carriage amidſt the brutal hwzzas. of 
the populace, and the noils of drums and trumpets. He 
ſurveyed for a fey moments the immenſe multitude; then 
approaching the edge, as there was a good deal of noiſe, he 


made a motion with his hand for filence which 2 + 


took placeF. Then ipeaking with a raiied voice, he ſaid, 


% call God to witneis, that I die innocent of the crimes f 
© which I have been accuſed. I love, and have always 


loved my people, and have made a thouſand perſonal fa- 
& crifices in order to render them happy. Indeed, I by no 
6 means aſcribe my misfortunes to them, but to a faction 


« which hath degraded France in the eyes of the Supreme 


| * Being and of the whole univerie. Vouchlafe, O my 
« God! to receive 5 ſoul, and grant me that peace, whic. 
I have not enjoyed 


» leu 80; I am ready. 


4 6 


It has been faid, that the ſerenity which.the king ſhewed at his 


death, did not proceed whol'y from the ſupport he derived from religion, 
but was partly owing to the hope he entertained to the laſt, that his life 


in this world; pardon mine enemies, 


would be ſaved by the people, and that his confeſſor encouraged him in 
this hope. Nothing, ſays Dr. Moore, can be more improbable.” 


Had the king entertained any ſuch hope, it muſt ſtill have been inter- 
_ mingled: with fear; and ſuch a ſtate of mind, inſtead of calmneſs, was 


more likely to produce agitation. The whole of his behaviour thews a 
| manly and Chriſtian reſignation to a fate which he thought inevitable, 


and proves that his hopes were removed from earth to heaven. The 
character of Mr, Edgeworth precludes him from the ſuſpicion of havin 
encouraged a hope, which would have diſturbed that turn of mind, whic 
it was his guty ta promote and. cheriſh in the king. 5 1 
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204 | Execution of | Louis XVI. . 
& and re-eſtabliſh good order, tranquillity, and happineſs, in 


% my miſerable country; it is my laſt with. . Amen“ .“ 
Santerre, who was on horſe-back near the ſcaffold, made 
a ſignal for the drums to beat, and for the executioners to 
perform their office, before this ſhort but pathetic diſcourſe. 
was concluded; ſo that the king's voice was drowned in the 
note of the drums. Three executioners then approached = 
to ſeize him: at the ſight of a cord, with which one of 
them attempted to tie his arms, the king, for the firſt time, 
ſhewed figns of indignation, and, as if he was going to reſiſt. 
Mr. Edgeworth put him in mind that the Saviour of man- 
kind "a. allowed his arms to be tied: he no ſooner pro- 
' nounced this than the king became paſſive as a lamb. The 
executioners laid hold of him and placed him on the guillo- 
tine, The conſeſſor then, kneeling with his face near to 
that of the king, pronouncedaloud---* Son of St. Louis, you af- 
gend to heavent.''--- The blow was given Mr. Edge- 
— worth's face was ſprinkled with the king's blood. One of. 
the executioners ſhewed the head to the people, who ſhouted 
out, Viue la nation, Vive la republique! Thoſe who were 
neareſt the ſcene, forced themſelves between the horſes and 
the military that formed a ſquare. round the ſcaffold, and 
dipped their handkerchiefs in the king's blood, which ran in 
copious ſtreams upon the ground. Others ſmeared the 
points of their pikes, ſwords, and of dan with it, crying 
out, Behold the blood of a tyrant Thus periſh all the 
. 4 tyrants of the earth! Many of the ſurrounding ſpecta- 
tors at a diſtance, however, uttered no other ſounds but 
roans and ſighs. Eye witneſſes aſſert, that the dukes. of 
rleans and Chartres were preſent at the execution, This 
additional infamy, however, could not much increaſe the _ 
contempt and horror which their unnatural conduct had be- 
ſore inſpired 1. | j; 
The king's body was carried to the burying of la Mag- 
dalaine, and interred without a coffin, or any covering, 
amongſt the Swiſs who were maſſacred on the 10th. of Au- 
| guſt, and thoſe who, through fear and precipitation, occa- | 


[4 


* 


v Je prends Dieu a temoin, que je meurs innocent des crimes dont 
j ai eté accuſe, Jaime, & j'ai toujours aimé mon peuple, et j'ai faite 
mille ſacrifices perſonels pour le rendre heureux; ainſi je ne lui attribue 
pas mes malheurs, mais bien a une Faction, qui a degrade la France aux 
yeux de VEtre Supreme et de tout 'univers, Daignez, O mon Dieu! re- 
er voir mon ame, et m'accorder cette paix dont je n'ai pas jout dans ce 
monde; pardonnez a mes ennemis, et faites renaitre le bon ordre, le tran» 
uillite, et le bonheur dans ma malheureuſe Patric ; eſt la mon dernier 
ouhait. Amen. | | | . „ eete 
. 7 Enfant de Saint Louis, vous montez au ciel. 
+ Anecdotes of the King's laſt hours. 
| ſioned 


* 
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lioned their owyn death at the fire works exhibited to the peo- 
bs on account of the king's marriage in 1990s Quick- 
lime was flung over the corpſe in order to accelerate its diſſo- 
Fo ; and guards were placcd to prevent its being taken 
away inthe night. The grave in which the body was depo- 
ſited was fourteen feet deep, and ſeven in width. The king's 


hair was cut off, diſtributed, and ſold to the crowd. He had 


wiſhed to cut off his hair the day before his execution. 
Sciſſars were refuſed him; they took away his knife. 


« Fools,” ſaid he, © to think I would baſely turn my hand 


x 


« againſt my ow life.“ 


During the whole time of the proceſſion it was followed 


by two armed men, who entered all the coffee-houſes, and 
other places of public meeting, and where every one was 


drowned in tears, crying out,“ Are there yet any faithful 


e ſubjects who are willing to die for their king? Such was 


the general panic, that no one joined them, and they arrived 


alone at the place of execution, where they eſcaped amidſt 
the crowd. An aſſociation of eighteen hundred well inten- 
tioned yet timid people had been formed, who were to 
cry out for pardon previous to the execution. Of theſe, 
however, one only dared to do his duty, and he was imme- 
diately cut to pieces by the populace, | 


Thus ended the life of Louis XVI. after a period of four 


years detention; 'during which, he experienced from a great 
number of his ſubjects every ſpecies of ignominy and cruelty, 
which a people could inflict on the moſt ſanguinary tyrant, 


ouis XVI. who was proclaimed at the commencement 


of his reign the friend of the people, and by the conſtituent aſ- 


years before was the moſt powerful monarch in Europe, 


at laſt periſhed on the ſcaffold. Neither his dwn natural 


goodueſs of heart, his defire to procur. 
ſubjects, nor that ancient love which ther: 
for their monarch, were ſufficient to fave 


fatal judgment. He died in the meridian of lite, being only 


38 ears and near five months old. „ 
If any are tempted to arraign the juſtice of Providence in 
expoſing this prince to ſuch ſevere misfortunes, they muſt 
adore its wiſdom in giving him an opportunity of diſpla ing 
virtues which will command the favour of poſterity, and af- 


ford to the ſerious mind the pleaſing reflection that his mi- 


* 


ſery terminated with his earthly exiſtence. Adverſity ſeems 
to have transformed the lazy ſenſualiſt into the intrepid ſage, 
and the wretched votary of ſuperſtition into the humble, re- 


ſigned, and pious diſciple of Chriſtianity. From the period 
of Louis's impriſonment to the momgnt of his deceaſe, he 


— 


ſembly, the reflorer of their liberties. Louis, who but a few 
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406 „„ Haſſiualion of | St. Fargeatt, : 


OW. diſplayed a vigour of intellect, and a ſenſibility of tem- 
5 per which the elevation of his former ſtation prevented him 
from exerciſing, or checked in their operation. The will he 
has left will remain a permanant memorial of his domeſtic 
_ virtues, , „ LO 
Louis XVI. afcended the throne on the 1otli of Ma 
1774; was driven from Thuilleries on the 10th of Auguſt | 
1792; thrown into priſon on the 14th of September, and 
| 35 on the 21ſt of the ſame month. Oe oo 
The twenty-firft diy of the month was ſingular, ominous, 
and fatal to Louis XVI. On the 21ſt of April 1770, he 
Was married. On the 21ſt of June 1770, the fete took 
place on account of his martiage, when about 1500 perions 
oft their lives.---The grand fetz on account of the birth of 
the dauphin, was given on the 21ſt of January 1782.— His 
fight to Varennes happened on the 21ſt of June 1791.--- 
The 211t of September 1792, was remarkable for the aboli- 
tion of royalty; and the 21ſt of January 1793, will ever be 
| " memorable for Louis's execution. In the evening, after 
'* ___ the King's death, all the play-houſes were opened as, uſual, 
In the Theatre de la Nation, the tragedy of Brutus was acted; 
and the bree teſtitied their approbation of the following 
line, by long and uninterrupted plaudits ;—* Dieux ! donnez , 
nous la mort plutot que l'eiclavage! . 


* 


„„ 


Declaration of wa againſt E „gland and Holland. General 
Dumourier is defeated by the Auſtrians, and abandons the 
republican cauſe. . 35 OY 


. 1 the death of the king, ſome of the members who 
1 had been moſt active in their endeavours to ſave his 
5 lite, immediately reſigned their ſeats in the convention, par- 
ticularly Kerſaint and Manuel. Ihe miniſter Roland alſs 
reſign 1 on this occation, and for this cauſe; the war mi- 
niſter Pache was ſoon after diſmiſſed, and Bournonville ſuc- 
ceeded to that department. Soon after the condemnation of 
the king, M. Pelletier de St. Fargeau, one of the members 
of the convention, who had voted for his death, was aſſaſſi- 
nated by a perſon of the name of Paris, who had formerly 
been one of the gardes du corps. As St. Fargeau was going 


l 
ſ 


man, and, during the conſtituent aſſembly, was an ariſtocrat. 


bw f 
„ * 


| _ * Chauvelin's Letter to Lord Grenville. : 297 


out of a houſe, where he was accuſtomed to. dine, Paris 
followed him, and told him he was a villain. St. Fargeau 


anſwered that he was not. You are, returned Paris, 


« you voted for the king's death.“ -I voted,” replied St. 


Fargeau, © according to my conſcience.” Immediately'on 
this, Paris drew a ſabre, and ſtabbed him in the abdomen. 
The wound proved fatal; for he died within two hours. It 


was decreed that the whole convention ' ſhould accompany - 


the funeral of the deceaſed in a body, that his name ſhould 
be inſcribed in the pantheon, and his murderer proſecuted. 


It was alſo decreed, that the laſt words of Pelletier ſhould be 


engraven on the tomb. I am content to die. As I havg 


« ſhed my blood for my country, I hope it will tend to conſolidate 


'argeau 


liberty, and make known its enemies... M. de St. 
was preſident of the parliament of Paris, was a very rich 


The aſſaſſin, who appeared to be inſane, eſcaped to the 
country, where he ſoon after deſtroyed himſelf  _ 
Oa the firſt eſtabliſhment of the revolution, the heart of 


every Engliſhman beat in uniſon with thoſe of the patriots of 


France. Some imprudent ſteps of the firſt aſſembly leſſened” 


the number of its admirers. The horrid maſſacres of the 
roth of Auguſt, and the 2d of September, diſgraced the 


name of liberty, which the predominant faction had aſſum- 
ed. But had the convention abſtained from imbruing their 


hands deliberately in the blood of the king, the French na- 
tion, perhaps, would not have been involved in a war with _ 


Great Britain. | 


About three days before the king's death, M. Chauvelin, 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary of the French republic, wrote the 


following letter to lord Grenville. + My Lord, I have the 
« honour of addreiing myſelf to you, to beg of you to 


„ fant me an interview. I thall proceed to explain the mo- 
eee tives of this requeſt, and you will judge of them to be ſuch 


« as will not admit of a delay. I ſhall ar{t dzfire of you, my 


lord, ſecurity for my communications with the French go- 


*« verament. Whatever may be che character which you ac- 


* knowledge me to poſſeſs, you have at leaſt never doubted of | : 


the authenticity of the declarations which have tranſmitted 
« to you, in the name of the French nation. I will therefore 
propoſe to you, my lord, either abſolutelyto retuſe 1 
me, or to give orders for my couriers to be reſpected, an 

« the ſecrecy of my letters, as well of thoſe ſent as received, 


to be obſerved.---Lwill then, my lord, require to be inform- 
ed, whether his Britannic majeſty will receive my lettzrs 


of credence; and if he be ſatisfied with the declarations 
contained in the paper which I bad the honour of tranſ- 
| | „ e | „ mitting 
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288 Tord Grenvilles Reply. © 


* mitting to your lordſhip laſt Sunday. 1 have not only 1 


received freſh orders from the executive council of France 
* to inſiſt upon a ſpeedy and definitive anſwer; but there is 
«6 . ; 8 or | 
yet another reaſon which My preſſes for the deciſion 
of his Britannic majeſty. I have juſt learnt, that the law 
s them to make their declara- 
tion within ten days aftery/the Toth of January; and in 
* caſe of any foreigner, who is amenable to this law, ne- 
66 | . . DV f . ; . 05 
glecting or reſuſing to mfke ſuch declaration, the magiſ- 

* trates of this country would be authoriſed not only to re- 
* quire him to do fo, but even to impriſon him. I know, my 


* lord, and all thoſe who underſtand the rights of nations 


know it alio, that I cannot be implicated in this law. The 


% avowed and acknowledged organ of a government, which 


* executes laws to which twenty-five millions of men have 


„ ſubmitted themſelves, my perſon is, and ought to be fa- 


cred; and even under my diplomatic character, 1 could 
not be ranked among the general common clais of foreign- 
ers, until his Britamic majeſty ſhould have definitively 
rejected the leiters of credence, which he knows | have re- 
* ceived for hun.---But had I been implicated in this law, I 
owe to the government of a free and powerful nation 
*% which I repreſent, this declaration, that it would be im- 
* poſſible for me to ſubmit to it; and that all the perſecu- 
* tions which it might pleaſe his Britannic majeſty to make 
* me endure, would fall upon the French nation, in whoſe _ 
* cauſe and for whoſe fake it would be my glory to ſuffer, 
After this candid declaration, my lord, thinking myſelf 
entitled to an equal ſincerity on your ſide, I will defire of . 
* you, in the converſation which I ſolicit, to inform me, 
* what is the conduct which his Britannic majeſty's mi niſ- 
* ters mean to hold with reſpect to me, and with reſpect to 
* the perſons who compoſe my houſhold, in conſequence of 
the law againſt foreigners, I have the honour to be, &c. 
. F. CHAUVELIN.” 

To this letter lord Grenville made a ſpeedy reply.---* Sir, 
„J have already appriſed you, that his majeſty has reſerv- 
ed to himſelf the right of deciding according to his judg- 
„ment, upon the two queſtions of acknowledging a new 
* form T government in France, and of receiving a minifter 
* accredited on the part of ſome other authority in France than 
that of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. In anſwer to the de- 
„mand you now make, whether his majeſty will receive 
« your new letters of credence, I have to inform you, that 
under the preſent circumſtances his majeſty does not think 
6 proper to receive them. The requeſt you make of me 


eis equally incompatible with the form of an extra- official 


> „ communication, 


* 


\ 


War detlaved againft England and Holland, 209 


& communication, and that character in which you have hi- 


< therto been known as m̃iniſter of his moſt Chriſtian majeſ- 


4 ty.---Nothing then remains for me to ſay relative to the 


« \ybje&t of your former letter, particulary after what has 


« juſt now happened in France, thanto inform you, that as 


an agent, charged with a confidential communication, you 
_ * ought certainly to have attended to the neeefſ:ry-meaſures. 


taken by us to ſecure your letters and couriers; that as 


* miniſter of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty you would have en- 
et joyed all thoſe exceptions which the law affords to publio 


miniſters, properly acknowledged us ſuch ; but hat, as an 


individual, you can only be conſidered amongſt the general 


e maſs of foreigners reſident in England. © 
EE an „ GRENVILLE.” 
Inn a ſhort time after this letter, lord Grenville ſignified to 
Mr. Chauvelin the order of council for his departure. 
Intoxicated with their ſucceſſes in the Netherlands, an 
inflamed with pride and reſentment; on the 1ſt of February, 
upon the motion of Briſſot, the National Convention de- 


creed a declaration of war againſt this country and Hol- 


land, in the following terms.---1. In the name of the French 
nation, the National Convention declares, that it is at war 
with the king of England, and the ſtadtholder of Holland. 
2. The National Convention charges the executive council 

immediately to put in action all the forces of the republic, 
3. The National Convention authorizes the executive coun- 
cil to diſpoſe of the naval forces of the a as the inte- 


reſt of the ſtate may ſeem to require, and revokes all previ- 


ous laws to a contrary effect. JJC 
« The court of London, ſaid Briſſot, “ is determitied 
en wat, You can no longer entertain any doubt of it. 


„Our ambaſſador is diſmiſſed, armaments are raiſed againſt 


&« us, and all French citizens, reſiding in or coming to Eng- 
“land, are ſubjected to the moſt inquiſitorial vexations, and 
« dangerous formalities. An embargo has been laid on our 
a e and a ſquadron ſent into the Scheldt, to interrupt 


„our operations in the low countries. Let one idea, there- 


fore, elerify your ſouls. Remember you fight, not 


merely for yourſelves, but for every nation in Europe: 


Let the trader forget his commerce to become a privateerer ; 


&« and let thoſe, who can furniſh corn and other proviſions, 


* renounce all . and carry plenty into our mar- 
„ kets. Let every citizen be ready to march, like a Roman 


« ſoldier, not only with his arms, but ao with proviſions for 


%a given time. Let Frenchmen compoſe but one great 


J. 


„army. Let all France be one camp. Let us prepare for 


„ ruins and misfortunes, and accuſtom ourſelves to live- 
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216 Manifefto of Dumourier. ; 5 


«without thoſe comforts, which we once might have deem- 


ed neceflary. The moment is approaching, when it will 
« be a crime for one citizen to have two coats, whilſt one 


ſingle brother or ſoldier ſhall be unclothed. A declara- 


tion of war againſt England, is, at the ſame time, a decla- 
ration of war againſt the ſtadtholder, who, during the 
« whole courſe of the reyolution, has favoured the emigrants 
« and Pruſſians, and treated with inſolence the French go- 
« yernment, and now, joining his veſſels to thoſe of England, 
« again favours our enemies, in reſtraining the importation 
of corn into France.“ „„ 
In conſequence of this declaration, general Dumourier 
proceeded with a large body of troops to invade Holland, 
exhorting the Batavians in a violent manifeſto to reject the 
tyrannic ariſtocracy of the ſtadtholder and his party, and to 
become a free republic.“ Batavian people, ſaid he, 


the ſtadtholder, who, upon republican principles, ought 
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only to be your captain-general, and who ſhould exer- 
ciſe only for your happineſs the powers with which you 
« have inveſted him, in ſubordination to the will and deci- 


« ſions of your republic, holds you in oppreſſion and flave- 
« ry, You perfectly underſtand your rights. You at- 
* 


tempted in 1787 to reconquer them from the ambitious 
« houſe of Orange. You had then recourſe to the French 
« nation ; but as at that time France groaned under the 

deſpotiſm of a perfidious court, you became the ſport of 


the 1 miſcreants wio then governed France. A 
r 


4 handful of Pruſſians ſufficed to replace the yoke upon 
+ you, commanded by that ſame duke of Brunſwick whom 


41 have ſince chaced from Champagne. Some of you 


have been victims to the vengeance of your deſpot.---Some 
* have ſought for refuge in France. Since then every hope 
of liberty was no more, until the period of a revolution, 


e the ok aſtoniſhing which the hiſtory of the univerſs. 


ever preſented, ſuſtained by ſucceſs the moſt glorious, has 


given to you, in the French, allies powerful, generous and 
tree, who will ſecond your efforts for liberty, or who will 
perith with you. Batavians, it is not againſt you that the 
« French republic has declared war, We enter Holland as 
« friends to the Dutch; but as irreconcilable enemies to the 
houſe of Orange. Its yoke appears to you too inſupport- 
«' ablc for your choice to be doubtful. See you not that 
this demi-deſpot, who tyrannizes over you, ſacrifices to 
« his per.onal intereſt the moſt ſolid intereſts of the repub- 
s lic. Has he not, in 1782, engaged you to break, with diſ- 
% honourable perfidy, the treaty of alliance concluded with 


us? Since then has he not couſtantly favoured the Eng- 


« liſh 


* 


Maniſeſto of Dumourier. 211 


« liſh commerce at the expence of yours? Does he noi, at 
« this moment, ſurrender to the perpetual rival, the only | | 
natioh you can dread, the moſt important eſtabliſhments, : 
the Cape of Good Hope, the iſle of Ceylon, nay, the 
whole of your commerce with the Indies? No; your | 
will neyer regain your rank among the firſt maritime na- 47 
tions until you ſhall have become free.---The firſt who | 
 * unite themſelves under the ſtandard of liberty ſhall receive, 
not only the certainty of thoſe places whechs thew occupy . 
in the ſervice of the republic; but promotion, and at the 
expence of the ſlaves of the houſe of Orange. I enter 
among you, ſurrounded by the generous martyrs of the 
revolution of 1787. Their perſeverance and their ſacri-- 
fices merit your confidence and mine. They form a 
committee, which will increaſe ſpeedily in number. This 
committee will be very uſeful in the firſt moments of your 
revolution, and its members, with no ambition but to be 
the deliverers of their country, will re-enter the different 
claſſes of ſocial order whenever your National Conven- 
tion ſhall aſſemble, - I enter your territories. at the head 
of 6000 Frenchmen, free and victorious. Sixty thou- 
ſand more are defending Brabant, ready to follow me if I 
meet with reſiſtance. We are, by no means, the aggreſ- 
* ſors. The Orange party has long waged againſt us a 
«* ſecret and perfidious war. It is at the Hague that all the * 
* attempts have been plotted againſt our hberty.---We 
{hall ſeck at the Hague the authors of our woes. Our 
wrath and our vengeance are only for them. We will 
paſs through your rich provinces like friends and brothers. 
Lou will lee the difference of proceeding between free- 
men who offer you their hands, and of tyrants who in- 
undate and devaitate your country. I promiſe the peace- 
; * ful huſbandman, whoſe harveſts are ſacrificed to the ter= 
ror of the tyrant, to indemnify them by the ſale of their 
poſſeſſions, who have ordered the fruitileſs inundations. 1 
promiſc alſo to deliver into their hands, and to their juſt 
_ * vengeance, the perſons of thoſe wicked functionaries, ma- | 
„ giſtrates, or military commanders, who ſhall have order- _— 
ed thoſe inundations. However, to avoid all the run | ; 
they occaſion, I exhort all the inhabitants of the country, _ | 1 
by the ſentiment of liberty they have within them, to op- 5 i 
poſe them; and 1 will cloſely follow up my proclamation, = 
to ſupport the brave and puniſh the wicked.---Batavians} „ 
have confidence in a man whoſe name is known to you, +. 
who has never been wanting in what he promiſed, and 
who is leading free men to battle; before whom have fled, 
and will flee, the Pruſſian Satellites of your tyrant. The 
„ %% ¾ ] U 6 Belgians 
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212 Dunourier invades Holland. 


% Belgians call me their deliverer; J hope ſpeedily to be 
yours. -The General in Chief of the Army of the French 

%% Republic, DUMOURIER. ?!! | | 
The ſtates-general of Holland iſſued a counter-declara- 
tion, in which they combated that of the French com- 
mander, and pointed out the fallacy of his aſſertions and the 
danger of his deſigns. * A writing,“ ſaid they, * ſo filled 


e With the groſſeſt falſehoods and abſurdities, as well as the 


“ moſt atrocious calumnies, has never perhaps been pub. 
* liſhed in a ſimilar conjuncture. On examining with atten- 
„ tion the contents of this proclamation, every attentive 
e reader will, like ourſelves, find it difficultto perſuade him- 
ſelf, that it can in reality be aſcribed to him whoſe name 
« it bears; to a man who has the reputation of being en- 
« lightened and intelligent, and who makes a profeſſion of 
“ uprightneſs and morality.“ -The Dutch every where 
made the moſt- vigorous preparations for defending them- 
ſelves, and the Eng'ith cabinet ſeconded their efforts by an 
immediate embarkation of troops, to the command of which 
the duke of Y ork was appointed. | 


In the mean time, monſieur, the late king's brother, 


iſſued a proclamation at Ham in Weſtphalia, declaring him- 


ſelf regent of France during the minority of his nephew; and 
ſoon after the dauphin was proclaimed king of France, un- 
der the title of Louis K VII. at Coblentz, and acknowledged 


as ſuch by the king of Pruſſia and. the emperor. 


In the beginning of March, as if the nation was not al- ; 
ready ſufficiently embarraſſed, the convention added one 


more enemy to the combination againſt them, by declaring 


war againſt the king of Spain. 


The ſubjugation of the United Provinces ſeems to have 


been the favourite project of the French general. When 


we conſider the vigour, ability, and ſucceſs, with which at 
- the head of a deſperate and undiſciplined militia, he repulſed 
the armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia, when we attend him at 
the battle of Jemappe, and, through the conqueſt of the Ne- 
therlands, we are compelled to admire his talents, and to ap- 
plaud his heroic conduct. The ſtruggles between the ariſ- 
tocracy and the ſtadtholder, which have divided the inhabi- 


tants of Holland from the foundation of the republic, and 
the diſguſt which had been excited by the interference of 
Great Britain and Pruſſia in favour of the latter, inſpired 
him with the hope of raiſing diſſenſions among the people 
he was marching to ſubdue. No ſooner had the National 
Convention given a ſanction to his meaſures, by a declara- 


tion of war, than the eafy ſurrender of Breda and Gretruy- 


denberg encouraged him to boaſt, that he would . 


* 


- Defeat Dumourier near Tirlemont. 21 3 


the conqueſt by a ſpeedy approach to Amſterdam. A train 


of circumſtances, however, ſoon interrupted the victorious 
career of Dumourier, and evinced to mankind the uncer- 
tainty of military ſucceſs. The garrifon of Williamſtadt 
 withſtool every effort of the French arms, and Dumourier 
was obliged to retire with precipitation, leaving the conduck 
of the ſiege to the diſcontented Batavians, and the volunteers 


who followed his regular troops. 
Scarcely had Miranda ſat down before Maeſtricht, and 


| ſummoned the governor to ſurrender, when prince Frederic 
of Brunſwick arrived to its aſſiſtance, defeated the enemy, 
and ſaved him from the danger. The Auſtrians 1 


from the inaClivity into which they were plunged, ſurpriſe 


che French in Aix-la-Chapelle, drove them from the city-of 
Liege, and the biſhop of that diſtrict returned in triumph to 


his palace, before the deputies of this new department could 


arrive at the place of their deſtination. But the generaliſſimo 


Pl 


of the commonwealth ſtill remained unſubdued; he rallied 
around him the ſcattered battalions he had ſo often led to 
conqueſt and honour, and reſolved to make a final ſtand 
againſt his ſucceſsful antagoniſts. ' But fortune ſtill conti- 


nued to frown on the arms of France; the forces of the 
prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait attacked Dumou- 


rier, who had but a few months. before driven the ſame 
troops out of France, and through the Netherlands into 


Germany. He ſaw with mortification and diſmay the lau- 
rels of Jemappe wither on the plains of Tirlemont. On the 


14th of March, the imperialiſts advanced from Tongres to- 
wards Tirlemont, by St. Tiron, and were aktacked by ge- 


neral Dumourier ſucceſſively on the 1 5th and the following 
days. The firſt attempts were attended with ſucceſs. The 


Auſtrian advanced poſts were obliged to retire to St. Tiron 


through Tirlemont, which they had already paſſed. On the 


18th a general engagement took. place, the French army 


being covered by Dormael on the left wing, and on the right 
by Landen. The aCtion continued with great obſtinacy on 
both ſides,-from ſeven o'clock in the morning till five in the 
evening, when the French were obliged to fall back, and the 
Auſtrian cavalry coming up, put them entirely to flight. 


The loſs in each army was great. The French diſplayed 


whole day with his right wing and centre. The le 


conſiderable courage and addreſs, but were everpowereꝙb 


the ſuperior numbers, and 55 the more regular diſci- 
umourier himſelf, in þ letter to 
general Duval, ſays of this battle, that he attacked the ene- , 


pline of their enemies. 


my in the famous plain of N ewingham, and 3 ig the 
t wing 


pot only ought ill, but abandoried him and fled beyond Tir- 


* ; p | * 


3 lemont, 


214 State of the duftrian Netherlands, 


lemont. He fortunately withdrew the right wing and the 
centre, ſkirmiſhing from the 19th to the 20th; and, in the _ 
: night, he took a poſition on the heights of Cumpitch. Thus 
the triumph of the Auſtrians altered the fate of the low 
counries, and changed the deſtiny of Europs. | _ 
Ihe reſtoration of the Imperial authority was the imme. 
diate conſequence of the Auſtrian victories. When the 
ſplendid miſeries of royalty attract ſo much regard, the 
homely ſorrows of the vulgar demand ſome ſhare of our 
ſympathy. In the courſe X this conteſt the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands have been doomed to feel every fad variety 
of pain; and change of place is only change of woe. At 
one moment they were ſtifled in the embraces of French fra. 
terniſcrs, at another forced to crouch beneath the ſword of 
military violence; at one time.compelled to einbrace a ſcheme 
of anarchy, and, at another, to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of op- 
preflion which violated every principle of genuine liberty and 
falutary ſubordination. + The poſſeſſion of theſe provinces 
is no longer obtained by multiplied ſieges of fortified towns, 
which contract the extent of warlike operations, and con- 
fine their conſequences within a narrow ſphere; their dif. 
„ mantled cities mult yield to the attack of a ſucceſsful army; 
1H | and a ſingle battle. may brin « Jha the country a train of 
| calamities which it is as fruitleſs to reſiſt as it is impoſſible 
to eſcape. Perhaps, however, the conduct of France was 
more deſtructive of the domeſtic repoſe. of the people, and 
more inimical to the habits they had acquired, and the pre- 
| i Judices they had imbibed, than the moſt arbitrary acts of 
it; | their former maſters. Their aſſection for the catholic faith 
| muſt have inſpired them with indignation againſt thoſe law- 
leſs innovators who were ſubſtituting a 6. ot infidelity in 
its ſtead; the tumultous aſſemblies which were ſummoned 
together under the auſpices of the republic, and the raſh pro» 
ccedings by which thoſe meetings were diſtinguiſhed, muſt 
have revived their predilection for thoſe ariſtocratic tribunals 
which adminiſtred municipal juſtice with impartiality, how- 
ever adverſe they might be ſuppoſed to the prog reſs of poli- 
| ; tical freedom. If the governors of the low countries remem- 
| ber, in the ſeaſon of returning proſperity, the promiſes of 
which they were ſo liberal on the eve of their late expul- 
ſion, it may ſtill be poſſible to inſure a ſtable and happy con- 
ſtitution to this hitherto diſtracted territory. In common 
with every other ſtate on the continent, it retains the rudi- 
ments of that feudal ſyſtem of legiſlation and policy which 
the reſearches of the proſoundeſt inquirers, and the experi- 
ence of many centuries, have proved to be capable of bein 
reduced into a form of government the moſt adapted to Eu- 
„ . „„ open” 
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ions and increaſe the confuſion. 
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Dumourier Correſpondence with Bournonville. 21 5 


* 
1 


ropean manners, and the moſt congenial to the preſent con- 
dition of mankind. . 1 
Dumourier addreſſed another letter to Bournonville, dated 
the 28th of March, in which he gave an account of the re- 
treat of a part of the army under generals Neuilly and Fer- 
rand, who, by the deſertion of a great number of volunteers, 
were obliged to evacuate the city of Mons during the night. 
General Maraſſe, military commander of Antwerp, capitu- 
lated, and by that method, though not the moſt honourable, 
yet indiſpenſably neceſſary, ſaved a body of ten thouſand 
men. He added, that colonels St. Clair and Theuvenot 
were attacked without means of defence; that military con- 
yoys were detained at Bruges; that he had diſpagched ſome 
troops in order to liberate thoſe convoys; and that he had 
ſent forces to garriſon St. Omer, Cambray, and all the 
laces on the line from Dunkirk to Givet. At this period 
B deſcribed the army as in a ſtate of tlie utmoſt 
diſorder, and as not having proviſions for more than ten days. 
He ſaid that tlie pretended ſuccours of men from the depart- 
ments of the north conſiſted only of old men and boys, Who, 
ſo far from being uſeful, ſerve ny to conſume the proyi- 
Te declared, that if order 
and diſcipline were not reſtored-- that if fifty authorities, 
each more abſurd than the other, continued to direct all po- 
litical and military operations, France would be loſt: and 
he added, that with a ſmall number of brave men he would 
bury himſelf under the ruins of his country. He affirmed, 
that it was impoſſible for him to ſtop the progreſs of the ene- 
my, who, without amuſing themſelves with ſieges, might, 
with an army of twenty thouſand cavalry, lay waſte and re- 
duce to aſhes all that part of the country which lies in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. The French general concluded 
this melancholy repreſentation, with beſtowing eulogiums 
on the clemency and moderation of the Auſtrians, who, he 
obſerved, were entitled to the more praiſe, as from the ex- 
amples of cruelty and outrage which the French had exhibit- 
ed, a very different conduct on their part might have been 
expected. I have always affirmed,” ſays he, and I re- 
_ +. peat, that a republic can only be „ on virtue, and 
that freedom can be maintaine only by order and wiſdom.“ 
uch is the outline of the proceedings which preceded the 
final defection of that celebrated general from the republi- 
cans of France, whoſe conduct he ſeems rather to have diſ- 
approyed than their cauſe. His great and ambitious mind 
was affected even to deſperation, when he had loſt the al- 


luring epithet of deliverer of nations, by the raſhneſs of the 5 


convention and the irregularity of mobs; and it will perhaps 
— „„ FF long 
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216 Defefion of Dumourier. 


ong remain a doubt with ſpeculative men, whether Dumor- 


_ Tier would not have continued faithful and victorious, if 
France had ſeconded his efforts with wiſdom and liberality, 
immediately after the retreat of the duke of Branſwick. 


_ The frequent reproachtul addreſſes to the convention from 
the general, were at length conſtrued by them into inſult and 
treaſon. He had been too much accuſtomed to the ſtrata- 

ems of war and the fineſſe of political tranſactions, not to 

4 previoully informed of the deſign of the convention to 


order him a priſoner to their bar. When the commiffionerg 
of the northern army therefore came to Fonrnay with an 
evident deſign of ſounding his intentions, they found him 


with Madame Sillery, young Egalité, and Valence, ſur- 
rounded with deputations from the diſtrict of Oambray, 
The interview was violent. Dumourier expreſſedhimfelt in 


terms of inveCtive againſt the Jacobins. They will ruin 
% France,” ſaid he; „but I will ſave it, though they ſhould 


*'call me a Cæſar, a Cromwel, or a Monk.” The com- 
miſſioners carried the converſation no farther. They depart- 

ed, and returned next day, determined to diſſemble, in order 
the. better to diſcover the extent of his views. The general 


then became more explicit; he ſaid that the convention were 
a herd of ruffians, whom he held in abhorrence---that the 


volunteers were poltroons, bit that all their efforts would 
be vain. As for the reſt, added he, © there ſtill remains 


% a party. If the queen and her children are threatened, I 
„ will march to Paris---it is my fixed intention---and the 
convention will not exiſt three weeks longer.“ The 
commiſſioners aſked him by what means he would replace 


the convention? His anſwer was, © the means are already 
formed.“ They aſked him whether he did not wiſh to 
have the laſt conſtitution? He replied, “that it was a foolith 
* one: he expected a better from Condorcet: the firſt con- 
« ſtitution, with all its iinperfections, was preferable.” 
W hen they aſked him whether he wiſhed to have a king, 
he rephed,---< We muſt have one.“ He alſo told them, 
that he was employed to make peace for France; that he 
had already entered into a negociation with the prince of 


Cobourg, for an rag of priſoners, and for the purpoſe ' 


of withdrawing from Holland thoſe eighteen battalions 
which were on the point of being cur off. When they in- 


formed him that thoſe negociations with Cobourg and the 
peace which he wiſhed to procure from France,, would not 


change republicans into royaliſts, he repeated the aſſertion 


that he would be in Paris in three weeks; and obſerved, that 
ſince the battle of ſamappe he had wept over his ſucceſs in 
ſo bad a cauſe. Duhuiſſon then propoſed to communicate 


ta 


' Defeftion of Dumourier. 2289) 


to him a plan-of à counter- revolution: but he faid that his 

own was better. . „„ 2 
The attempt to arreſt an able general at the head of his 
army, did not, it muſt be confeſſed, argue a ſuperior degree 
of wiſdpm, either in the convention or its agents. As ſoon 
as the ſpecial commiſſioners therefore arrived from Paris 
for that purpoſe, and announced to the general their inten- 
tion, he ſmiled, and aſſured them * that he valued his head 
too much, to ſubmit it to an arbitrary tribunal:*? and im- 
mediately giving the ſignal for a body of ſoldiers who were 
in waiting, he ordered the miniſter of war Bournonville who 
was ſent to ſuperſede him, and the commiffioners, immedi- 
ately to be conveyed to the Auſtrian head quarters at Mons, 
as hoſtages for the ſafety of the he family. Dumourier, 
however, notwithſtanding his ſplendid talents, appears to have 


been groſsly miſtaken with regard to the diſpoſition of his 


army. They were ready to reſent to a man the affront 
which was ſo imprudently offered to their general, in order- 
ing him to appear as a criminal at Paris, bat, when he came 
to propoſe to them the reſtoration of royalty in the perſon 
of the prince, and to turn their arms againſt their country, 
the prejudices or the patriotiſm of Frenchmen aſſumed their 
wonted influence, and they conſidered it as their duty to diſ- 
obey. The general had ſcarcely advanced as far as Cam- 
bray before he found his army radually delerting, The 
artillery was the firſt corps that forſook him; and they were 
almoſt immediately followed by the national guards. M. 
Dumourier then harangued the troops of the line; but their 
reply was, * that though they loved him as a man, and ve- 
* nerated him as a general, they could not fight againſt their 
6: coontry. ß, = VVV 
Thus defeated in his plan of a counter- revolution, and 
finding that no dependence was to be placed upon the majo- 
rity of the army, general Dumourier, with two regiments 
. of horſe, and accompanied by young Egalite and ſome other 
officers, determined to make his eſcape to the enemy at 
Mons; where, after a dangerous purſuit by a part of the 
army which he lately commanded, and being ſhot at ſeveral 
times; he at length arrived ſafe, at the head of that {ſmall 
party which {till retained their fidelity to their fallen com- 
mander, 1 rar... EG 
The conduct of general Dumourier has afforded room 
for many conjectures, and has excited a variety of ſuſpi- 
cions. The democratic party do not ſcruple to aſſert, that it 
was long his intention to betray his — andthat he was 
actually bribed by the Imperialiſts. Theſe conjectures, 
however, appear ſcarcely to be warranted by competent evi- 


| _ dence. 


- ard IInſurrection in France. 


dence. No traitor would have fought as Dumourier did on 


the 18th; and had it not been for the imprudent and abſurd 


proceedings of the convention in denouncing him as an cne- - 
my to his country, there is at leaſt a probability that he 


would ſtill have remained faithful to its cauſe. The aſſer- 


tions of theſe who think differently are however ftrong ; and 


it is not impoſſible that both motives might have concurred 


to detach him from the cauſe of the republic; it is not im- 


poſſible, that, finding a ſtrong and increaſin party againſt him 


in Paris, he might be diſpoſed to liſten to the advances of the 


combined powers, and might, in theſe circumſtances, even 


accept the wages of corruption. It ſhould have been re- 


marked, that general Dumonrier had, previous to his in- 
tended march to Paris, eſtabliſhed an armiſtice with the 
Prince de Cobourg; and his highneſs had iſſued a moſt li- 
beral proclamation, which accompanied the addreſs of M. 
Dumourier, and which aſſured the French nation, that it 


- was not his intention to interfere at all in the internal go- 
vernment of France, and that no part of his army ſhould 

even enter the frontier, unleſs the general ſhould demand a 
ſmall body to act under him to ſupport his motions, and to 


co-operate as friends and brothers in arms. 


_, Amidſt this accumulation of external misfortunes, the coun- 


ry of France was, at this period, internally agitated by the 
moſt formidable inſurrections in different parts. A conſi- 
derable body of royaliſts aſſembled on the bank of the Loire, 
and threatened the reduction of Nantz. In the department 
of la Vendes, they aſſumed the denomination of the Chriſ- 
tian army, and were commanded by a perſon of ſome note, 
of the name of Joly. Strong ſuſpicions have been, emer- 
tained, that the inſurgents were ſecretly aſſiſted by foreign 
powers. 5 V 
On the ad of April, a member of the National Conven- 


tion enumerated ſeveral cauſes of ſuſpicion againſt the ex- 


ecutive council, and cited diſtinct charges againſt the mini- 
ter Bournonville. In the ſame ſitting the commiſſioners of 


the convention at Rochelle announced, that the people of 


Nantz had made a ſucceſsful ſally againſt the revolters, had 
Killed twelve hundred on the ſpot, and captured an equal 
number. On the fame day the popular ſocicty of Toulon 
denounced general Paoli as a ſupporter of deſpotiſm. They 
alledged that the general, in concert with the adminiſtrators 


of the department, had inflicted every kind of hardſhip upon 5 


the patriots, and, at tlie ſame time, favoured the emigrants 
zud the refractory prieſts. They demanded that his head 
ſhould fall under the aveng ing ſword of the law. The con- 
ventiondecreed, that general Paoli and the . 

1 | Syndic 


3 
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Syndic of the department of Corſica ſhould be ordere®to 

the bar, to give an account of their conduct. Ts 
It was the 4th of April before the National Convention 
receiyed the intelligence that the commiſſioners whom they 
had ſent to ſeize Dumourier, and to conduct him a priſoner 
to Paris, had themſelves been arreſted by that general and 
ſent to the Auſtrians. On the receipt of this information, 
the convention decreed a large reward for bringing Dumou- 
rier to Paris dead or alive. They took the ſpeedieſt mea- 
ſures for ſecuring the peace of Paris, and for defending the 
frontiers. The conſternation which the defection of Du: 
mourier had created, was, in ſome meaſure, relieved by 
letters of the 5th of April, from the commiſſioners of the 
northern army to the convention, informing them that their 
country was ſaved, that the camp of Maulde was diſbanded, 
| and that all the troops had forſaken Dumourier. The com- 
miſſioners added, that relying on the patriotiſm and a Aivity 
of general Dampierre, they had appointed him proviſionally 
commander in chief. Dumourier paſſed through the camp 
of the army of the Ardennes, conſiſting of twenty battalions, 
troops of the line, and volunteers, with a park of artillery 
which he endeavoured to ſeduce, but failed in his attempt ; 
and they univerſally came over to the intereſt of the conven- 
tion, after having been exhorted by. Becker, aid-du-camp to 

general Diretmann, to beware of the deluſions of their for- 
mer commander, who only told them they ſhould ſoon have 


a king and laws, the better to effect his own ambitious pro- 


ects, | , TT | 
The misfortunes and abaſement of the notorious duke f 
Orleans, will fcarcely be regretted by any. A decree hav- 
ing paſſed in the convention for the baniſhment of all the 
Bourbons, this ſhameleſs monſter ſent a letter to the preſi - 
dent, defiring to know whether he, as a repreſentative of the 
people, could be included in the decree; when ſuch was the 
indignation even of this factious aſſembly, that the affirma- 
tive reſounded from every part of the hall. He was ſoon 
after arreſted and impriſoned at Marſeilles, On the gth of 
April the following bulletin reſpecting him was delivered to 
the convention. N morning Phllip Egalité, ei- de- 
vant duke of Orleans, was conveyed to the priſon la Concier- 
erie, where he occupied the apartment which was once 


ſtined for the too celebrated Cardinal de Rohan. It is 


ſaid, that on entering this apartment Egalite fancied he per- 
ceived ſome partiality, ſome particular attention towards 
himſelf, ra might hurt the feelings of his fellow priſon- 
ers; and that he in conſequence demanded for Citizen Ega- 
lite, the apartment à la Piſtole, This is a particular 5 
3 . | | or 
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for which ten livres are paid at entrance; the furniture of 


which conſiſts of a table placed before a window, ſecured 75 


iron bars, a chair of walnut wood, and a bed furniſhed wit 
a bundle of ſtraw, covered with mattreſs. At one of the 


ſides are two beams, the ſuperior ſurface which of is uſually 
ſtored with morſels of black mouldy bread, left there by 


malefactors condemned to the galleys, the gallows, or the ; 


wheel. _ a . | 7 
On the 13th of April, a complaint was made to the Na- 


tional Convention, by the council of war of Liſle, of the diſ- 

_ obedience of general Weſtermann, whom they charged with 
having directed his guns againſt that place. A letter from 

Valenciennes was alſo read, ſtating that all there were pretty 
much in the ſame ſtate, and that a council of war had been 

held at General Farrand's quarters, to take the neceſſary 


meaſures for the defence of the city. The commiſſioners 
added, that ſeveral letters from the impriſoned deputies and 
Bournonville had been ſent in by an Auſtrian trumpet, but 


that the ſeals had been firſt broken. Gaudet, one of the in- 


tended commiſſioners for the trontiers, defended himſelf 
e an accuſation made by Robeſpierre, of being in the 
Irleans' plot, and of having communicated with the traitor 
Dumourier. It was likewiſe moved, that Orleans ſhould 
be inſtantly tried by the criminal tribunal of Marſeilles, and 


that a price ſhould be offered for the head of each of the f 
fugitive Capets. 1 „ 


\ 


The violence or the crimes of the notorious Marat, the 


great leader of the Jacobins, at length produced his accuſa- 


tion and impriſonment. He had the audacity to publiſh a 
ſummons to the people of thę provinces to aſſemble and 
maſſacre all the opponents of he Jacobins. This was an 
inſtance of effronter ſo very iuſulting, that the Jacobins in 
the convention could not defend it, and a decree of accuſa- 


tion paſſed againſt Marat as an cs be to murder, and he 


was ordered to be committed to priſon in ſpite of the hiſſes 

of the galleries, who wiſhed to be engaged in the horrid 
buſineſs... The firſt who were to have fallen a ſacrifice 
were the deputies who did not wr a the death of the king. 
They were to have been previouſly expelled the aflembly, 
'The motion made for this purpoſe was warmly applauded 
by the galleries; and, upon a propofal that it ſhould be laid 
upon and ſigned by the patriots, a hundred members of that 


party advanced in a body to the table and gave it the ſanction 
of their names, amidſt repeated acclamations of applauſe 
from the galleries. Cambon propoſed, that the motion with 


the ſignatures ſhould be printed and ſent to the army, and 


through the department of the country. Vergniaud, an 


oppoſer 
= | 
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oppoſer of the Jacobins, roſe and ſaid, „I ſhall ſupport this 
* motion; for I think the department ought to know who 
« thoſe are that foment a civil war.“ This ſevere reflec- 
tion upon the Jacobins excited great indignation in the gal- 
leries, which was expreſſed by the moſt, vehement hiſſes and 
hootings. * eo ro nn 
The following addreſs of the Jacobins at Paris to the Ja- 
cobin ſocieties in the departments, ſigned by Marat, as pre- 
ſident, occaſioned the decree of accuſation which was paſſed 
againſt him by the convention.“ Friends, we are betrayed! 
« To arms. Dumourier, united with the criminal fa ion 40 
e who have ſupported him, is marching againſt Paris. Your 
1 greateſt enemies are in the ſenate. The counter-revolution 
« 18 in the government and the convention. There exiſts that 
* ſacrilegious cabal directed by foreign courts. Let us ariſe, 
Let us exterminate all the conſpirators. Let the departments, 
diſtricts, municipalities, and all popular ſocieties, unite in the 
«expulſion of all thoſe unfaithful members who betrayed. 
* their truſt, and who did not vote for the death of a tyrant. 
ge fully perſuaded ofthis truth, that Paris without you can- 
not ſave the republic. The Marſeilleſe are already on 
* their legs. To arms. Hurry to Paris. No delay. No 
_ 4 deliberations, elſe your country is loſt! After ſo groſsan 
inſult on the principles of juſtice, and on the peace and liberty 
of the repreſentative body, it is furpriſing-that a jury could be 
found abandoned enough to acquit fo notorious a delinquent; 
but he was too great a favourite with the populace to fall by 
a legal deciſion in a city where the multitude are ſovereigns. 
He was acquitted by the tribunal; and his return to the 
convention was a triumphal entry in which that aſſembly 


was highly diſgraced. 
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Orleans. —Briſſot and the other Deputies of the Gironde 
Party arreſted — l ſport Account of the French Confti- 
tution-—New Calendar — Aſſaſſination of Marat—T rial and 
Execution of the Queen and arreſied Deputies—Toulon 
evacuated— Tobago and St. Domingo taken. 


| PON the news of the defection of Dumourier, general 


nm ax ß 
Declaration of General Dumonrier concerning the Duke if | . 


Kellerman, who commanded the army of the Alps, 


aſſembled his troops, and, in the preſence of the conſtituted 
authorities, addreſſed them upon that ſubjeck. The ſoldiers 
univerſally teſtified their adherence to the principles of the 
revolution, and anſwered the addreſs of their general by 
ſx eating by their arms that they would ſupport the republic 
of liberty. About the ſame time, the National Convention 
received a letter from Dampierre, general of all the forces at 


Valenciennes, dated the 1 3th of April; in which he aſſured 


them, that, in a little time, the army would recover that 


& ſuperiority, which it loſt only by the treachery of thoſe 


« who commanded it.“ 5 55 
Before general Dumourier left Frankfort, he drew up the 
following curious declaration, reſpecting the report 1 

connection with the duke of Orleans, which he gave to 
count Metternich, ſecretary to the governor of the Xuſtrian 


Netherlands. Having been given to underitand, that cer- 


& tain ſuſpicions have been entertained againſt my inten- 


tions, and that a pretended intercourſe, ſuppoſed to exiſt be- 


«© tween myſelf and Philip d*Orleans, a French prince too 
« well known under the name of Egalite, has been inſinu- 
« ated; jealous to preſerve the eſteem of which I daily re- 
« ceive the moſt honourable proofs, I haſten to declare my 


his 


—— a 
4 


« jonorance that an Orleans faction does really exiſt; that I 


% never had any connection whatever with the prince who 


« is ſuppoſed to be the chief, or who is made the pretext 
„ of this faction; that I have never eſtecmed this Philippe 


« Orleans, this Egaiitc, this French prince of the blood; 
„ and, ſince that diſaſtrous period, when he burſt aſunder 
« the tres A conſanguinity, and violated every known law, b 

« criminally voting for the death of Louis XVI. on Shake 


« fate he pronounced his opinion with the moſt atrocious 


« and unbluſbing impudence;---ſfince that period, I ſay, my 
« contempt for him has been changed into a legitimate aver- 
« fon, which leaves me the wiſh only of ſeeing him deli- 


« yered up to the ſeverity of the laws. As to his ſons, / be- 
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« ſieve them to be gifted with as many virtues, as their fa- 
« ther poſſeſſes vices. They have effectually ſerved their 
& country in the armies I commanded, without diſplaying at 
« any time the leaſt tinge of ambition. For the eldeſt of 
« them, I entertain the higheſt friendſhip, founded on the 
** beſt merited eſteem. From Frankfort Dumourier went 
to Studgard, the capital of the Duke of Wirtemberg's domi- 
nions, in Swabia, where he remained for a ſhort time; bim 
he kepi a ſecret his future deſtination, for fear of the daggers 
of the aſſaſſins, by whom the convention threatened. to diſs 
patch him. 5 „„ „„ 
The defection of general Dumourier diſappointed in its 
conſequences the expectations of Europe. The leaſt reſult 
that could be apprehended from ſo important an event was 
the entire diſſolution of the northern army; but even this ef- 
fect did not enſue, and, in leſs than a month, general Dam- 
pierre was enabled to reſtore to order and diſcipline the diſor= 
ganized troops, and to lead them to action, if not to victory. 
On the 8th of May, in a battle near St. Amand, between 4 
combined armies and the French, Dampierre was mortally 
wounded, and ſoon after died. His laurels had not arrived 
at a ſufficient maturity to be aſſailed by the blaſts of envy or 
of faction, but accompanied him in their full bloom to his 
grave, The effuſion of human blood was the principal 
event of this action; the Auſtrians are ſaid to have loſt 
2000 men, the French nearly the ſame number, but the loſs 
of the Engliſh is yet unknown. The ſerjeant-major of the 
Coldſtream regiment, by name Darley, who was among the 
wounded, 1s {aid to have e e prodigies of valour. 
Though he had his arm broken and ſhattered by a ball, hie 
continued to fight with the moſt animated and determined 
bravery for near two hours. He put to death a French of- 
ficer, who made an attack upon him, but at length had his 
leg broken by another cannon ſhot, in conſequence of which 
he fell into the hands of the French. The duke of York 
ſent a trumpet on the morning of the 19th, to ſay that the 
ſurgeon who attended him ſhould be liberally rewarded for 
his trouble, and to requeſt that no expence ſhould be ſpared 
in procuring him every comfort chat his ſituation ſhould ad- 


mit of, -- | | 
General Cuſtine, commander of the armies of the Rhine 
and the Moſelle, informed the convention about this time 

thathe had been groſsly inſulted by three of their oommiſſion 
ers, and complained that he was accuſed reſpeQling a letter 

which he had written to the duke of Brunſwick. In what 


manner the general was ſatisfied, we are not informed; but 


that he was, is evident from his acceptance of the command 
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of the armies of the north, ſoon. after their retreat from the 
camp of Famars. The ſentiment, however, which he ap- 
pars to have excited on this occaſion, proved afterwards 
fatal to this able and ill treated officer. — 
On the 13th of May, general Santerre appeared at the bar 
of the National Convention, and made this addreſs: «< We 
* are ready to ſet out againſt the inſurgents in the depart- 
% ment la Vendeé; and to-morrow, and the enſuing 


4 days, twelve or fourteen thouſand men will march. We 


* have eighty guns, and abundance of ammunition.“ The 
general concluded his addre's in the following manner; After 
the counter-revolutioniſts ſhall have been ſubdueJ, an hun- 
44 dred thouſand men may readily make a deſcent on Eng- 


« land, there to proclaim an appeal to the Engliſh people on 


« the preſent war.” This was referred to the committee 
of public ſafety: — 


It is now neceſſary to advett to the revolution, as it is 


- termed, of the 31ſt of May, when the Gironde, or moderate 
party, was precipitated from power by the turbulent faction 
of Marat. The Gironde, in voting for the death of the king, 


defeated, or, at leaſt, delayed, the execution of that pl t 


which had been ſormed by their adyerſaries for their deſ- 


truction. But as the majority of that party had voted for a 
ſuſpenſion of the puniſhment, this circumſtance was artfully 
employed by the Jacobins in the hope of equally effecting 
their purpoſes; and they ſoon ſucceeded in rendering the 
Gironde completely odious to the populace at leaſt of Paris. 

From the moment in which Marat had been committed to the 
Abbaye, the deliberations of the legiſlature had been almoſt 


entirely conſumed in mutual recriminations. The populace 


aſſembled in great bodies, and became more and more riotous 
ard importunate. They expreſſed their deteſtation of the 


preſent ſtate of things, called out for laws aud government, 


al d in the hall cf the convention the legitlators were infulted 
by the people of the galleries. EE I og 
By the addreſs of the preſident of the convention to the 
people, which is couched in very ſtrong language, we may 
perceive how matters were then circumſtanced. The 
ſcandalous ſcene which has juft paſſed convinces me of 
the truth of a conſpiracy which has been revealed to mo 
| by many good citizens, who, fearing the poignards of 
allaſſins, have refuſed to make their names public. I 
ſhall now deyelope this plot! Legiſlators, people, be at- 
tentive! Your ſafety is concerned! The ariſtocrats, who 
6 tremble at their inability to ſnatch from us our liberty by 
the force of arms, are now preparing to deſtroy it by an 
« intrigue carricd by gold. "They with to deſtroy the con- 
„„ | h i * vention 
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vention by inſurrection. The conſpirators, aſter having 
« prepared the minds of the people by crafty ſpeeches, 
« clothed in patriotic language, have miſled the members 


of the popular ſocieties, of the conſtituted authorities, 


« and even of the convention itſelf, ſo as almoſt to have 
« perſuaded them, that to ſave the country, a new inſur- 
« rection was neceſſary. This inſurrection has been or- 


„ ganized by clandeſtine committees. Every thing is 


„ preconcerted and arranged. The diſorder which they _ 


* have created in the convention will ſerve as a pretext for 


„ their projected riot. The women too lend their aſſiſt- 


„ ance, many of whom have been formed into regiments 


their miſguided arms are uplifted for the deſtruction of 
their country, they endeayour to perſuade us that they 


« for this iniquitous undertaking. At the moment when 


are employed in ſaving it. A prey to anarchy, there no 


longer remains to France any rallying point. I love the 
„ people too well not to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to ſave 


them from the effects of their own madneſs ; if, in the 


« I will ſtill offer up my prayers for their happineſs, and, 


re 


riority which Paris has aſſumed. 


e exceſs of their blindneſs, it ſhould happen, that in this 


c chair I ſhould receive their attacks, covered with wounds 


my laſt words-ſhall be, Oh, God! preſerve the liberty 


of 


« my country, and pardon thoſe murderers ! ey not 


6 what they 00. - | - 


© | N ARD,“ 

The departments, at this time, were in a ſtate little better 
than that of the metropolis. Marſeilles ſeemed to have re- 
newed the plan of a. federative ſyſtem* of the ſouthern. 
provinces. The fections of that city got the better of the 
adverſe party, and co-operated with thuſe of Bourdeaux. 


Many of the citizens fled, and a greater number were ap- 


prehended and impriſoned. . 5 | 35 

The fitting of the guſt of May opened at half paſt fix 
in the moxninz, and did not cloſe till ten at night; and not- 
withſtanding a molt perſuaſive diſcourſe from Vergniaux, 
followed by ſeveral conciliatory motions from Barrere, and 
in ſpite of the firmneſs diſplayed by ſeveral other members, 


* Robeſpiexre, Marat, and the deputies of the Commune, 
were finally victorious. A petition was received from the 


conſtituted authorities in Paris, W that the mem 
bers of the commiſſion of twelve, with others, to the 
number of twenty-two, who had been formerly marked 


*The great cities in the ſouth of France, Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, 
Toulouſe, and Lyons, view the metropolis with a jealous eye. They 
ſay they have as great a right to be the ſeat of government as Paris, 
and are reported to have been forming a confederacy to leſſen the, ſuper» 
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out (among whom were Iſnaſd, Guadet, Briſſot, Verg- 
niaux, Genſonne, Barbaroux, the miniſter Le Brun, and 
the ex-miniſter Roland), ſhould be decreed in a ſtate of 
accuſation as enemies to their country. This petition was 
ordered to be printed. Lanjuinais, and ſeveral others, pro- 
claimed that their deliberations were not free; and the gal- 
leries in return openly menaced thoſe who oppoſed theinſelves 
to what was called the wiſh of the city of Paris. A ma- 
jority of the convention had ordered the committee of 
twelve to be re-eſtabliſhed. The deputies of Paris, in a © 
lofty tone, demanded, that it ſhould be again diflolved. 
They informed the convention, that the ſections of Paris 
_ had eſtabliſhed, on the night preceding, a Proviſional Revo- 
lutionary Commune. A majority of the convention was 
diſpoſed not to recognize the municipality thus eſtabliſhed ; 
but they at length were compelled not only to the recogni- 
tion, but alſo to permit that the aſſembly, thus nominated, 
ſhould grant 40 ſous a-day to each of the ſans culottes of 
Paris who ſhould execute its orders, until the general tran- 
quillity ſhould be reſtored. After this a general federation 
— was decreed for the 1oth of Auguſt. On the 
June 1. following day the fauxbourgs of St. Antoine 
. and St. Marceau, with all the adherents of 
Marat and Robeſpierre, were again in motion. The 
drums beat 10 arms in every quarter; few perſons knew 
what was tranſacting, but every man was at his poſt. At 
nine o'clock in the evening it was known that another de- 
putation from the municipality was about to repair to the 
convention, Who had eee e five o'clock: 
do eight in the evening. M. le Brun with M. and Madame 
Roland were put under arreſt. Claviere, the late miniſter 
of the finances, concealed himſelf, but wrote to demand 
that he might be placed under the proteCtion of the 
law. 5 | 5 „„ „ 
On che ad of June the convention decreed the arreſt of 
all the members of the committee of twelve, Fonfrede and 
St. Martin excepted, On the preceding evening the alarm 
bells were rung. When the reſpective departinents heard 
of the impeachment of their repreſentatives, a conſiderable 
ferment took place, and ſeveral bodies of men threatened to 
march to Paris, to reftore liberty to the inſulated conven- 
tion; but the apparent though fallacious moderation of the 
predominant party, and the vigour of their meaſures to 
repel the common enemy, ſerved in moſt inſtances to ap- 
peaſe the reſentment of the provinces. The members of 
| ths convention ordered under an arreſt iſſued an addreſs. to 
: the French people, in which they develope the cauſes up 
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Revolution of the 35 of May. 22% 


the late commotions in the aſſembly and in Paris; and their 
account is as follows: © A law. had been enacted which 
«preſcribed the formation of committees in the different 
« ſeftions of Paris, deſtined to watch over foreigners and 
« ſufpicious people“ This law was eluded. Inſtead of 
thoſe committees, others were formed in the moſt illegal 
manner. Theſe committees created a central committee, 
compoſed of one member from the committee of each 
ſection. This central committee, after ſome private deli- 
berations, ſuſpended the conſtituted authorities, and aſſumed 
the title of the reyolutionary council of the department of 
Paris, and alſo inveſted elf with a dictatorial power, An 
extraordinary committee had been formed in the boſom of 
the convention, to denounce the illegal and arbitrary acts of 
the conſtituted authorities, and to cauſe all perſons to be 
arreſted who ſhould be denounced as chiefs of conſpira- 
cies. On the 27th of May theſe revolutionary commit- - 
tees, with an armed force, demanded the ſuppreſſion of 
the committee formed by the convention. This requeſt 
was decreed, bnt on the next day it was deferred till the 


committee ſhould have made their report. The revolu- 


tionary council of Paris refuſed to attend the report. 
On che 3oth of May they intimated to the convention 
their order to ſuppreſs the extraordinary committee. 
Amidſt armed petitioners, ſurrounded by cannon, under 


continual inſults from the galleries, ſome members de- 


creed the ſuppreſſion of it. On the famous 31ſt of 
May the generale was again beaten, the tocſin ſounded; 
and the alarm-guns fired. At theſe ſignals the citizens 
flew to arms, and were ordered to aſfemble round the 
convention. Some deputations demanded a decree of 
accuſation againſt thirty-five members of the convention. 
The aſſembſy referred this to the committee of public 
ſafety, enjoining them to deliver in their report within three 
days. On the iſt of June, at three in the afternoon, 
the revolutionary council of Paris marched at the head 
of an armed force to inveſt the national hall. At night 
_ appeared at the bar, and demanded a decree of ac- 
cuſation againſt the denounced members. The conven- 
tion paſſed to the order of the day, and ordered the 
petitioners to exhibit the proofs of the crimes imputed to 
the accuſed members. On the 2d of June the revo- 
lutionary council demanded, for the laſt time, the decree _ 
of accuſation againſt the obnoxious deputies. The aſ- 
ſembly paſſed again to the order of the day. The peti- 
| tioners now gave a ſignal to the ſpectators to leave the 
hall and ruſh to arms. About noon the generale was 


223 Briſntand other Deputies arreſted. 22 


beaten, the tocſin ſounded; more than a hundred cannon. 
ſurrounded the national hall, and grates were formed to 
heat balls red-hot; cannon were pointed towards all tha 
_ avenues; the gates were ſhut, and the ſentries ordered to 
ſtop all the members of the convention. Many of the 
epul ies were inſulted by the ſatellites of Marat. The 
battalions, which ſeveral days. before ſhould have marched 
againſt the royaliſts, ſuddenly arrived, and ferzed on the 
inner poſts of the hall. Aſſignats and wine were diſtri. 
buted among them. In ſhort, the repreſentatives were im-, 
- priſoned in their own hall. To avert the rage of the 
people, it was ordered that the committee of public ſafety 
ould make their report. Barrere mounted the tribune, \ 
and propoſed, that the denounced members, againft whom 
no proof of the imputed crimes had been produced, ſhould 
be invited to ſuſpend themſelves from their functions. 
Some of them ſubmitted to this meaſure. At length an 
end was put to the fitting, the preſident walked out of the 
hall at the head of the convention, and ordered the ſentries 
to withdraw. The convention reached the middle of the 
court without meeting any refiſtance; but being arrived 
| | there, the commander of the armed force ordered them to 
1 | return. The preſident told him, the convention was not 
1 to be dictated to, that it held its authority independent of 
any other power than the French people, and that they 
alone had a right to command it. The commander, Hen- 
riot, drew his ſword, ranged his cavalry in order of battle, 
nd ordered the cannoniers to point their cannon. His 
ldiers were ready to fire. The prefident turned back, the 
members followed him, and attempted 2 outlet in order 
to eſcape, but every avenue was cloſed or defended by can- 
non. At length the aſſembly, unable to retire, reſumed 
their fitting; and ſome deputies decrecd, that the obnoxious 
members thould be put under arreſt at their own houſes, 
On the propoſal of Marat, Couthon demanded that Va- 
| laz6 and Louvet ſhould be added to that number: ſome 
meinbers gave their conſent, for the greater part of them 
did not take any ſhare in thoſe humiliating deliberations: - 
After the decree was ſigned, a deputation made its appear- 
ance, to tetiily its approbation of the decree, and offered 
an equal nunber of ci izens as hoſtages for the arreited 
meinbers. | „ N 5 5 
Aſter theſe commotions had ſubſided, the firſt ſtep of the , 
triumphant party was to complete tie conſtitution, The 
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national convention, on the 23d of June, iſſued a declara- 
tion of the rights of man, as a preface to their new form 
government, which is contained in thirty-five articles. 
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Meru Conſtitution of France. 229 


It ſtates, © that the end of ſociety is the general happineſs; 
4 that the rights of man are equal liberty, ſafety, and the 
* protection of property; that a free people know no other 
motive of preference in their election to offices than vir- 

tue and talents; and that the law is the protection of 
liberty, and juſtice its rule. A few days after the pub- 
lication of this declaration, they announced the completion 
of the new conſtitution of France, which had been diſ- 

cuſſed article by article, and paſſed as the conſtitutional act 
within the ſpace of a wakes gb It conſiſts of 129 articles 
arranged under general heads, of which the following are 
the moſt important: *The rights of a citizen are acquired, 
*« as to natives, by birth; foreigners acquire them by mar- 
« rying a French woman, by being domiciliated in France 
for one year, by maintaining an aged perſon, or adopt- 
„ing a child. The ſovereignty of the people is next pro- 
claimed. The primary aſſemblies are compoſed of twWo 
„ hundred citizens at the leaſt, and fix hundred at the moſt, 

4 of thoſe who have been inhabitants for ſix months in 
e each canton. The elections are made by ballot or open- 

vote, at the option of each voter. The ſuffrages upon 


laws are given by yes or no. Of the national repreſent- 


ation the population is the ſole baſis. There is one de- 
4 puty for every 49,099 individuals. The French nation 
« afſemble every year on the firſt of May, for the election. 
% The legiſlative body holds its ſeſſion for a year, and its 
« firſt meeting is the firſt of July. Its members cannot be 
« tried for the opinions they have delivered in the national 
« aſſembly. The executive council is compoſed of 24 
„members, for which the „ of each de- 
partment nominates one candidate. The legiſlative bod 
„ chooſe the members of the council from the general lift. 
Civil juſtice is adminiſtered by juſtices of the peace elect- 
ed by the citizens, in circuits determined by the law. 
„ "They ' conciliate and judge without expence. Their 
„number and their competence are determinable by the le- 
« oiflature. The juſtices of the peace are elected eve 
year. The general face of the republic is compoſed gf 
the whole people. All the French are ſoldiers ; they are 
« all exerciſed in the uſe of arms. No armed body can 
6 deliberate. The public force, employed againſt enemies 
« from without, acts under the orders of the executive 
„ council.“ In this conſtitution the elections are too fre- 
nent; and, however wee politicians may flatter 
Sen nothing is more likely to eſtabliſh an ariſto- 
cratical intereſt in republican governments than frequent 
elections. The choice of repreſentatives then, from the 


* 

230 Defeat of the French near Famars. 
frequent occurrehce of the citcumſtance, becomes a mere 
matter of courſe; election dwindles to a kind of conge 
Celire, and the appointment in time becomes hereditary, _ 
On the 23d 01 May, after a very ſevere conflicl. in 
which the Engliſh troops, under the command of the duke 
of York ſuffered conſiderably, the French were diſlodged 


from their camp at Famars, which they had fortified with 
great labour and ability. After ſome time ſpent in can- 
66 


nonading,“ ſays fir James Murray, in the diſpatch, 


< two diviſions of huſſars paſſed the river Konelle without 
% oppoſition at a ford at Merſhe. . His Royal Highneſs or- 


«. dered the brigade of guards, two hattalions of Auſtrian 
C6 


<6 


light cavalry,. to purſue the ſame route, in order to take 
40 


the batteries in flank, and ſecure a paſſage for the reſt of 
the troops. This movement had the deßred ſucceſs; the 
« cnemy retreated from all their poſts, falling back upon a 
& redoubt which they had thrown up OR the command- 
“ ing hejghts, behind the village of Famars. General 
« Ferraris, after cannonading ſome time, attacked on his 
« ſide, and carried the intrenchments by aſſault. The 
% troops of the different nations diſplayed the utmoſt firm- 
% neſs and intrepidity in this arduous undertaking. Seven 
« pieces of cannon, and near two hundred priſoners were 
taken in the redoubts, Some ſquadrons of French ca- 

« valry coming up at this time, and threatening the flank 
of infantry ; though ſuperior in number, they were at- 
« tacked with the greateſt yalour by the regiment of Ha- 
« noverian Garde de Corps. The conteſt was of the 
« ſevereſt kind; the ſquadrons mixed with one another, 
« and the French were defeated, though not without con- 


66 


infantry, ſix ſquadrons of Britiſh and two of Haneverian _ 


« ſiderable loſs to the Garde de Corps; the regiment had, | 


upon that and other occaſions, three officers killed, one 
taken, and four wounded, and 67 killed and wounded, 
% non-commiſſioned officers and privates. The reſt of the 
< Hanoverian troops loſt about 35 men killed and wound- 


«a od. His Royal Highneſs adyanced, with a part of the 


« troops, to a hollow way within a ſmall diſtance of the 
« works; but obſerving, from the diſpoſition of the enemy, 
that they could not be carried at that time without con- 
4 ſiderable loſs, from which no proportionable benefit 
« would ariſe, he thought it better to defer the attack till 
next morning at day-break, approaching and turning 
them in the night. The enemy, apprehenſive of the 
« conſequences of ſuch a movement, abandoned the works 
as ſoon as it was dark, and withdrew into Valenciennes. 
This important poſition was then occupied by his Royal 
3 i N he 5 4 * a ER 6 Highnels, 


Tobago taken by a Britiſh Squadron, 231 
_.. « Highneſs, who was ſoon aſter joined by the reſt of his 
„column. It appears that the French generals, forſeeing 
they could not > phe paſſage of the Ronelle, and un- 
« willing to riſk the event of a deciſive engagement, in ſo - 
„ confined a ſituation as that between the Ronelle and the 
* Scheldt, made eprly preparation for retreat. They paſſed 
the Scheldt, and were ſeen marching towards Denain. 
Captain Craufurd, aid-de-camp to his Royal Highneſs, ob- 
jt ſerving a column of baggage, which was proceeding to- 
wards the river, took two ſquadrons of the 11th regiment 
„of light dragoons, though the convoy was at that time 
% rather in the rear of their own works, and attacked and 
_ « diſperſed the troops who eſcorted it, killed and wounded 
between fifty and ſixty, took fifty-ſix priſoners, and eight 
„ waggons and thirty horſes. The enemy advanced in force 
from the camp, and attempted to cut off this detachment ; 
+ they however effected their retreat with the loſs of only _ _ 
« three men killed and three horſes. General Clairfait, uns 
on his fide, attacked and carried the heights of Anzain, a 
poſt of the utmoſt conſequence, which to a certain degree, 
% overlooks the citadel- of Valenciennes, and which com- 
« pletes the inveſtment of the place.“ By this event the 
garriſon of Conde and Valenciennes were le to their fate. 
Some time previous to this period, the flames of war had 
reached the Weſt Indies, when the firſt efforts of the Britiſn 
arms were crowned with ſucceſs. The iſland of Tobago 
was taken by a Britiſh ſquadron under the command of ſir 
John Laforey, about the WT, of April; and, encou- 
razed by the diſputes which exiſted between the royaliſts and 
republicans in Martinico, admiral Gardner aitempted a 
_ deſcent upon that iſland alſo, and landed there with about 
three thouſand men, But having found, on his arrival, the 
oppoſite party too ſtrong, he was obliged to re-embark his 
troops. The happineſs of extenſive colonial territories, how- 
_ ever, is perhaps incompatible with the nature of republican _ 
governments; they are generally expoſed to the rapacity of 
needy delegates from the parent ſtate, or permitted to pre- 
ſerve a precarious independence by their own exertions, 
plundered as the price of ptotection, and ſpared only when 
neglected.  _ TE TO „„ PEROT 
On the 22nd of July the garriſon of Mentz yielded to his 
Pruſſian majeſty. The troops marched out with all the 
honours of war, under an expreſs engagement not to ſerve 
againſt the allied powers for one year. They had long been 
in want of every neceſſary, and particularly of medicines ; 
and a conſiderable number had been forced to ſubſiſt entirely 


— 
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on horſe-fleſn, and the moſt unwholeſome food. The latter 
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- which the allied forces 8 conſiderably. General 
Heushard was afterwards impeach 


232 Surrender of Condi and Valenciennes to the Allies 


end of June and the beginning of July, were chiefly diſtin, 
guiſhed in the north by ſome petty ſkirmiſhes between the 
two grand armies. The latter part of July was marked by 
ſome ſucceſſes of more importance to the Auſtrians, Tlie 
garriſon of Conde, after ſuſtaining a blockade of three 
months, ſurrendered on the 10th by capitulfion to the prince 
of Cobourg ; and Valenciennes on the 20th of the ſame 


month to the duke of Vork. The capture of this laſt place 
Was at laſt unaccompanied with that bloodſhed which was 


enerally imagined would have attended it. From the ob- 
ase of the French commander it was preſumed that he 
would have riſked thoſe horrors which muſt inevitably have 
attended the ſtorming of the place ; but by liſtening to the 
terms of capitulation proffered by the duke of Vork, he 
averted theſe calamities, without injuring his own reputation, 
or the honour of the garriſon. On the ſurrender of Valen- 
ciennes, a conſiderable detachment of the army under the 
command of his Royal Highneſs, directed their march to- 
wards Dunkirk, forcing the French poſts at Turcoin and 


| Lincelles. 'The-attack of the latter afforded the Britiſh 
troops an opportunity of diſplaying their valour and diſci- 
. pline- Aſter the forces of our Dutch allies had been re- 


ulſed with lots in their endeavour to diſlodge the enemy, a 
body of the guards, conſiſting of little more than a thouſand 
men, defeated and diſperſed near five thouſand of the 
French. This exploit, performed by comparatively raw 
ſoldiers, may be juſtly conſidered > one of the molt bril- 

2 
e eee of our countrymen. - 5 
Ihe French camp at Ghivelde, was abandoned on the 


Jiant actions of the war, and ſtrongly evinces the courage 


approach of his Royal Highneſs, and he was almoſt imme- 


diately enabled to take the ground which it was his intention 


fo oceupy-during the ſiege. On the 24th of Auguſt he at- 


tacked the out-poſts of the French, who with ſome loſs 
were driven into the town, In this action the famous Auſ- 


trian general Dalton and ſome other officers of note were 
| 1 The ſucceeding day the ſiege might be ſaid regu- 
larly to. commence. * | 

Great Britain was to have co-operated in the ſiege, but by 


conſiderable naval armament from 


ſome neglect admiral Macbride was not able to ſail ſo early 


as was expected. In the mean time the hoſtile army was 

_ extremely haraſſed by the gun-boars of the French; a ſnc- _ 
_ . celsful, fortie-was effected by the garriſon on the 6th' of Sep- 

;tember-; and the French collecting in ſuperior force, the 


ege was raiſed on the 7th, after ſeveral ſevere actions in 


ed by the convention for 
5 : * . A +8 8 * not 
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not having improved his ſucceſs to the beſt advantage, as it 
js aſſerted that he had it in his power to capture almoſt the 
whole of the duke of York's army. In the retreat upon 


the night of the 6th of September, his wy Highneſs prince 


Adolphus and the Field-Marſhal were, for a ſhort time, in 


the poſſeſſion of the enemy. A patrole of cavalry, which 
ought to have been in their front, having taken another road, 


they went into the village of Rexpoede, through which none 


of the columns was to paſs, but which was then occupied 


dy the enemy, His Royal Highneſs was ſlightly wounded 
with a ſword upon the head and arm; but no bad conſe- 


2 


quences followed. | 


. 


I be French, after this event, took a ſtrong poſition in 
the neighbourhood of Maubeuge, where they were unme- 


diately blockaded by the whole united force of the allies, col- 


jected under the prince of Cobourg. Upon the 15th and 
16th of October, however, the prince was attacked by the 
troops of the republic under general Jourdain, who ſuc- 


ceeded Houchard, with ſuch vigour and effect, that he was 
compelled, after an immenſe loſs, to abandon his pofition 


and repaſs the Sambre. It was ſome time before the allied 
forces were able to ſtop the progreſs of the French, and 
their generals even trembled for the fate of Oftend. A con- 


ſiderable armament from England, however, being at that 
time preparing for the Weſt Indies, under fir Charles Grey, 


their deſtination was altered; and by arriving at the forty- 
nate moment at Oftend, they probably prevented the low 
countries from once more becoming ſubject to France. | 
I )he forces of the republic were {till more eminently ſuc- 
ceſsful in repelling the attempts of the rebels in the depart- 
ment of la Vendee. General Biron repulſed the army of 


the inſurgents from Eucon on the 28th of June. But with 
that ON ee and raſhneſs which character- 

| oceedings, the general had ſcarcely announced 

his ſucceſs before he was ende from his command, and 


=" 


Hes all their p 


placed under arreſt. General Biron was ſucceeded by ge- 
neral Beyſſer and afterwards by Lechelle. Jt would be te- 
dious to enter on a minute detail of this petty war, let it ſuf- 
fice to ſay that theſe unfortunate inſurgents made a molt vi- 


' gorous reſiſtance to every effort of the convention, till the 


middle of October, 1793, when they were completely 


routed. %% 1 „ 
The diſaffection of the ſouthern provinces which imme- 

diately followed the revolution, as it is called, of the 31ſt 

of May, was productive of perhaps more ſerious conſe- 


quences to the new government. It is well known that the 


feputies and people of theſe provinces, were among the 
oy Fall i oe foremoſt 
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foremoſt in the iniquitous, tranſaction of dethroning their 
king on the execrable 1oth of Auguſt, 1792. It is therefore 
ſomething extraordinary that the ſame men ſhould be among 
the firſt to rebel againſt the authority of the convention. 
The formidable union which took place under the name of 
federate republicaniſm, between the cities of Marſeilles, Lyons, 

and Toulon, in the courſe of the month of June and July, 
" ſeemed to threaten almoſt the diſſolution of the exiſting au- 

thorities. A conſiderable army was however diſpatched 


-againſt Lyons, and that city cloſely beſieged. The Marſel- 


lots in the mean time opened their gates on the approach of 
the republican army, and ſubmitted ; but the people of Tou- 
lon entered. into a negociation with the Engliſh admiral, 
lord Hood, who was then cruiſing in the Mediterranean, 
and who, in his proclamation, thus addreſſed them. 
« During four years you have been involved in a revolu- 
tion which has plunged you in anarchy, and rendered you 
« a prey to factious leaders. After havin i your 
% government, trampled under foot the laws, aſſaſſinated 
the virtuous, and authorized the commiſſion of crimes, 
* they have endeavoured to propagate throughout Europe 
their deſtructive ſyſtem of every ſocial order. They have 
4 conſtantly held forth to you the idea of liberty, while they 
have been robbing you of it. Every where they have 
« preached reſpect to perſons and property, and every where 
e in their name it has been violated; they have amuſed you 
« with the e e of the people, which they have con- 
« ſtant:y held uſurped. They have declaimed againſt abuſes 
« of royalty, in order to-eſtabliſh their tyranny upon' the 
fragments of a throne {till reeking with the blood of your 
legitimate ſovereign. Frenchmen ! you groan under the 
preſſure of want, and the privation of all ſpecie ; your 
commerce and your induſtry. are annihilated, your agri- 
culture is checked, and the want of proviſions threatens 
« you with horrible famine. Behold, then, the faithful pic- 
ture of your wretched condition; a ſituation, ſo dreadful 
« ſenſibly afflicts the coaleſced powers; they ſee no other 
«' remedy but the re- eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy. : 
It is for this, and the acts of aggreſſion committed by the 
„ executive power of France, that we have armed in con- 
* junction with the other coaleſced powers. After mature 
1 reflections upon theſe leading objects, I come to offer you 
& the force with which 1 am entruſted by my ſovereign, in 
« order to {pare the further effuſion of human blood, to 
„ cruſh with promptitude the factious, to re-eſtabliſh a re- 
« gular government in France, and thereby maintain peace 
„ and tranquillity in Europe. Decide, therefore, detinj- 
1 „„ %% Ä 
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# tively, and with precifion. Truſt your hopes to the ge- 
_ & neroſity of a loyal and free nation. In its name I have 
„ juſt given an unequivocal teſtimony to the well diſpoſed 
„inhabitants of Marſeilles, by granting to the commiſſi- 
* oners ſent on board the fleet under my command, a paſs- 
« port for procuring a quantity of grain, of which this great 
« town ſtands ſo much in need. Be explicit, and I fly to 
« your ſuccour, in order to break the chain which ſurrounds 
„you, and to be the inftrument of making many years f 
1 i ſucceed to four years of miſery and anarchy, | 
„ in which your deluded country has been involved.” In 
conſequence of this proclamation the Touloneſe opened 
their port to the Britiſh admiral, as to a protector and deli- 
yerer. The ſtandard of royalty was there erected, under the 
auſpices of lord Hood, and the impriſoned Dauphin was 
proclaimed ſovereign, with the con{titutional prerogatives 
enjoyed by his e in the year 1789. : 
On the 8th of October, the on of Lyons ſurrendered to 
general Doppet. The chiefs of the rebels had fled, but ſe- 
veral of them were afterwards taken and executed. The 
convention provoked by the refiſtance of the inhahitants; 
d - decreedthat this great city, which for extent, and the mag- 
nificence of its buildings is exceeded only by Paris, thould 
deſtroyed, and that even the name of Lyons ſhould be obli- 
terated from the republic; that the grand edifices, the 
churches, convents, the palaces of the nobility and rich mer- 
chants, ſhould be reduced to a heap of ruins. The decree 
runs thus: —“ The city of Lyons ſhall be deſtroyed. — 
„Whatever was inhabited by a rich man ſhall be demoliſh- 
„ed. — The poor houſe, the dwellings of flaughtered and 
# proſcribed pttrigts, the edifices ſpecially deſigned for in- 
* duſtry, and the monuments* conſecrated to humanity and 
5 Poms inſtruction ſhall alone remain.— The name of 
« Lyons ſhall be effaced from the liſts of the towns of the 
republic. The re- union of houſes preſerved ſhall hence- 
« forth bear the name of Ville Afranchie+. A column ſhall | 
# be raiſed upon the ruins of Lyons, to atteſt to poſterity 
the crimes and puniſhment of the royaliſts of that city, 
with this inſcription :— Lyons warred againſt Liberty; 
„ Lyons is no more. The city of Lyons was ſuppoſed to 
contain one hundred and twenty-thouſand inhabitants. Tts 
trade in fine ſilks and velvets was the moſt extenſive of any 
_ city in Europe. Oz EE. „„ 
Amidſt theſe ſerious and dreadful events, the French endea- 
youred to ſupport the principles from which their publie 
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236 Neu Calendar: 


actions flowed, by feaſts in imitation of the Greeks and 
Romans; in which, inſtead of gods and goddeſſes, they uſed 


perſonifications of powers and qualities; and by the fabri- 


cation of an almanac, in which events and dates are marked, 
not by any terms or epochas that have any reference to 


God, or to religion, but by ſigns or terms drawn from natu- 
ral objects; and zras taken from important diſcoveries, and 


moral and political revolutions. According to the new, ca- 


lendar, the year is divided into twelve months of thirty days 


each, with tive intercalary days, which are dedicated to a 
national feſtivity, and called on that account ſans-culottides, 


Each month is divided into decades, and the day of reſt is 
appointed for every tenth day inſtead of the ſeventh. The 


* 


year commences on the 22nd of September; and they give 
their months the following names 8 


— 


SANS CULOTTIDES, AS FEASTS DEDICATED ro 


Les Vertus he Virtues September 1 

Le Genie __ Genius September 18 
Le Travail Labour HGeptember 19 

I. Opinion Opinion September 20 

Les Recompenſes Rewards September 21 1 5 


Aug. 18 to Sept. 16 


= 
— 


Names of months. Engliſh © Term. 

5 755 5 „ Coo. 
Virdemaire Vintage montli from Sept. 22 to Oct. 21 
Brumaire Fog month Oct. 22 to Nov. 20 
Frumaire dlect month Nov. 21 to Dec. 20 

j nn 
Nivess Snow month _ Dec. 21 to ſan. 1 
Pluvics Rain month Jon: 20 to Feb. 1 
Ventos Wind month eb. 19 to Mar. 20 
SPRING, | 9 
Germinal Sprouts month Mar. 21 to April 19 
Flore! Flowers month April 20 to May 19 
Priarcal. Paſture month May 20 to June 18 
SUMMER, on. 
Mieſſidor Harveſt month June 19 to July 18 
Fervidir lot month July 19 to Aug. 17 
Fructidor Fruit month 
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The intercalary day of every fourth year is to be called 
La Sans Culottide; on which there is to be a national reno- 
vation of their oath, to live free or die.“ The days of 
'  . theſe decades are called, from the Latin numerals, 1 Primidi. 
2 Duodi. 3 Tridi. 4 Quartidi. 5 Quintidi. 6 Sextidi, 
7 Septidi. 8 Octodi. 9 Nonodi. 10 Decadi,, which is 
to be the day of reſt. „ 3 
About the ſame period a decree was paſſed, ordering all 
foreigners born in thoſe countries, with which the repu lic 
was at war, under arreſt, and their a to be in the 
cuſtody of the public accomptants till the end of the war. 
Tube incendiary Marat, did not long ſurviye, to enjoy his 
triumph in the convention. On the 13th of July he was 
aſſaſſinated in his own houſe, while in the bath, by the hand 
of an enthuſiaſtic female of the name of Charlotte Corde, 
a native of Caen, and who appeared to hade ſome connexion 
with the deputies of the Gironde party, She had came from 
the interior of France for the purpoſe of executing this 
deed; and after ſhe was arreſted ſhe gloricd in it, and declared 
that ſhe would die with pleaſure after having rid the world 
of a mon/ler !/—As ſoon as the account of his death tranſ- 
pired, the ſection of the Theatre Frangois beat the general, 
aud put itſelf under arms. She continued to diſplay the ſame - 
ſpirit of heroic firmneſs and reſolution to the laſt moment of 
her life; being aſked by her . who were her accom- 
plices? - ſhe anſwered,—* I have none —no perſon has 
prompted me to 5 the good action which I have 
« done, and if people will but take pains to examine into all 
the events preceding and ſubſequent to the death of Marat, 
they will be eaſily convinced. that a true republicanAoul 
like mine could {ſolely be excited by her own impulſe, to 
© free her country from its moſt dangerous enemy,” 
Fauchet, the accuſed member of the convention, was after- 
wards confronted with her in court ; his bewildered monaſtic 
look formed a moſt ſingular conttaſt with the figure which 
the reſolute Charlotte Corde made. Being aſked if Fauchet 
had not introduced her into the tribune of the convention ? 
ſhe flatly denied the charge, ſaying,—* I did not eſteem 
« him enough for that: I have known him at Caen, as you 
„may know any man that paſſes by you in the ſtreets.”? 
Sentence of death was at l pronounced on her, and ſne 
ſuffered execution with the ſame courage. She refuſed the 
aſſiſtance of a prieſt in her laſt moments. She addreſſed the 
following letter to her father from the priſon of the Concier- 
gerie “ My reſpected father, peace is about to reign in 
e my country. Marat is no more Be comforted, and bury 
„me in eternal oblivion. I am to be judged | 
| j - „%%% Z 5 « the 
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238 | Funeral and charafter of Marat. 


the 17th, at ſeven o'clock in the morning. I have lived 
long enough, as I have atchieved a great exploit. I put 
« you under the protection of Barbaroux and his colleagues, 
« incaſe you ſhould be moleſted. Let my relatives find my 
« homage here; and remember, each and all of you, that 


4 


« crime begets diſgrace and not the ſcaffold.” | | 
The funeral of this notorious anarchiſt was celebrated 
with the {nova pomp and ſolemnity. All the ſections 
joined in the proceſſion, ſome with their colours, but all of 
them with their ſtandards. An immenſe crowd of people 
attended it. Four women bore the bathing machine in 
which Marat was ſtanding when he was aflaſſinated: his 
ſhirt, ſtained with blood, was carried by another Amazon at 
the top of a pike; after this followed a wooden bedſtead, on 
which the corpſe of Marat was carried by citizens. His 
head was uncovered, and the gaſh made by the knife of the 
aſſaſſin could be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. The proceſſion pa- 
raded through ſeveral ſtreets; and was ſaluted on its march 
by ſeveral diſcharges of artillery. At half paſt ten o'clock ' 
at night, the remains of Marat were depoſited in a grave dug in 
the yard of the club of the Cordeliers, between four linden trees. 
At the baſe of his bed of ſtate the following words were inſcribed: 
* Marat, the friend of the people, aſſaſſinated by the enemies of 
« the people. Enemies of the country, moderate your joy, he will 
find auengers!” 5 „ „ 
That Marat was an enthuſiaſt, is beyond diſpute; and whe - 
ther he was any other than a pernicious mad man ſtill ap- 
pears a matter of doubt; he muſt at leaſt have been impell:d 
by ſome other motive than avarice, ſince he is ſaid to have 
died poor. This, however, affords no apology for the atro- 


cities which he provoked or committed; there are but few, . 


therefore, who will probably lament his death, except thoſe 
who inſtigated, or at leaſt profited by his crimes. I have 
been the more particular with regard to the aſſaſſination of 
Marat, becaule events of this nature, ſeem to be haſtening on 
a phoenomenon in the moral character of nations, which 
poſterity muſt regard with equal aſtoniſhment and deteſta- 
tion; namely the adoption of the mode of privately murder- 
ing, as a juſtifiable means of carpi on public hoſtilities, 
and avenging a nation on an open adveriary. With diffi- 
culty can we aſſign the motives which could. induce one in- 
| edi ont perpetrate ſuch a deed to another. If inflicted as 
a puti{bment of paſt tranſgreſſions, it at the ſame time in- 
volves the party who adminiſters it in an equal degree of cri- 
minality with the culprit who ſuffers ; and the certainty of a 
Jpeedy retaliation removes from it, that portion of prolonged | 
ſalety which is neceſſary for the complete ee. of 
revenge. Yor the religious madman may deem it 2 ſum- 
| | „„ 1 8 mary 
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mary mode of calling upon heaven to do juſtice between 
himſelf and his adverfary; and the ſuppoſed good of his 


country may perſuade the political enthuſiaſt to aim the 


mortal blow. But no man in his ſober ſenſes would attempt, 
much leſs juſtify, ſo henious a crime, on any pretence what- 


ever. . 5 ö I fa 
In the night between the 1ſt and 2d of gat two muni- 

cipal officers repaired to the tower of the 

before the clock proclaimed midnight, to announce to the 

. captive queen the decree of the convention reſpecting her 
removal to the priſon of the Conciergerie, Her majeſty 

was in bed. Muſt J riſe then? aſked the. The officers 


anſwered in the affirmative. She then begged them to with- 


draw, that ſhe might dreſs herſelf; and they complied. — 


When the queen was dreſſed, the officers ſearched her, and 
found twenty-five louis d'ors, which they took from her, 
beſides her pocket book. Her majeſty uſed a thouſand en- 
treaties to be permitted either to keep the pocket book, or 
that they ſhould ſeal it up, and take a protocol reſpecting its 
contents. After many altercations and words, the queen re- 


cognized one of the municipal officers to be the ſame Who 
ſignified to her laſt year her ſeparation from the princeſs . 


Lamballe, when the latter was removed from the Temple 
to the Hotel de la France. Sir,“ faid ſhe, © the ſepara- 


tion which you announced to me a twelve month ago 


„ was very painful; but I find the preſent not leſs melan- 
„ choly.” She begged to have an interview with her daugh- 
ter and Madame Elizabeth. This was permitted, after ſome 
heſitation, Madame Elizabeth ſtepped firſt into the apart-. 
ment, melting in tears, bordering on a ſtate of deſpair, and 


almoſt deprived of her ſenſes. They locked each other faſt - 
in their arms. Her majeſty preſerved the moſt unſhaken 
fortitude in this trying ſcene. When her royal 7 c ap- 
thy re- 


peared, ſhe ſaid, (My dear daughter, thou knowe 
* ligion; thou oughteſt to have recourſe to its ſolace in 
« eyery ſituation of life.” The queen then demanded to 
ſee her ſon. She manifeſted the moſt poignant regret and 
anxiety ; but her demand was refuſed : the officers told her, 
your ſon is innocent, and he will not be hurt.“ She was 
_ conducted to the priſon through a narrow paſſage, very badly 

lighted, where her treatment was ſuch as would diſgrace a 
- civilized people. She was confined in a narrow room or 


rather vault, of eight feet ſquare, and the couch on which 


degraded royalty was deſtined to repoſe was a hard bed of 
ſtraw. The graces had all deſerted her countenance, and 
the marks of premature. old age ſeemed to proclaim that re- 
peated ſorrows would ſoon have terminated a life, which 
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240 Execution of General Cuſtine. 
was unneceſſarily devoted to the hand of the excecutioner 
Several were ſaid to be the cauſes which induced the con- 
vention to iſſue their inhuman decree. It was generally re. 
ported, that propoſals had been made to the queen ſome 
time ago, to ſave herſelf and her family by writing a letter 
to the prince of Saxe Cobourg, to induce that general to 
withdraw his forces from before Valenciennes. The quren 

not only refuſed to accept theſe propoſals, but reminded her 
enemies of the treatment of her murdered ſpouſe, after he 

had laſt year written to the king of Pruſſia to retreat from the 
French territory. 1 | „„ VTV 
On the 27th of Auguſt general Cuſtine, after being com- 
mitted a priſoner to the Abbey, was accuſed before the reyvo- 
; Jutionary tribunal of having maintained an improper correſ- 
ondence with the Pruſſians while he commanded on the 
Rhine, and of having neglected various opportunities of 
throwing a reinforcement into Valenciennes. The French 
have no diſtinct notions of the adminiſtration of juſtice; Mt” 
they have no idea of the nature of evidence. To be ſuſ- | 
pected, is to be condemned. The unfortunate general, 
therefore, was ſentenced to ſuffer death, and his property 
cConliſcated for the benefit of the republic. The people heard 

the ſentence with much applauſe. Cuſtine lamented, that 

in the criſis of his adverſity, he ſeemed to be forſaken by 
every friend. I have no defenders,” ſaid he; © they have 
« diſappeared. My conſcience makes me no reproach. 1 
« die innocent.“ e next morning he was REY to 
the place of execution, where he ſhewed neither the cam 

_ reſignation of conſcious innocence, nor the indignant firms 

neſs that men of proud ſpirits, who have no ſuch conſola- 
tion, ſubſtitute for it. He kiſſed the crucifix, embraced his 
confeflor, heſitated, uſed every artifice to gain a few minutes 
longer time, and at laſt was brought to the guillotine by 
force, ſtruggling to prevent the executioners from tying him 
to the board of the guillotine, He was however one of the. 
moſt mcritorious generals, perhaps, that ever the ungrateful 
JJ to oo. 

The trial and condemnation of the queen immediately 
followed that of general Cuſtine. Being interrogated as 
to her names, ſurnames, age, qualities, place of birth and 
abode, the anſwered, that her name was Marie Antoinette 
of Lorrain and Auſtria, aged about 38, widow of the king of 
France, born at Vienna, finding herſelf at the time of her 
arreſt in the place of the fitting of the national aſſembly. 
The act of accuſation conſiſted of ſeveral charges; 1 
among other things ſtated, that by a decree of the conven- 

tion, of the 1ſt of Auguſt laſt, Marie Antoinette, . 
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an accuſation being made of all the pieces tranſmitted by 


„ the- public accuſer, it appears that, like Meſſalina Brune- = 
te haut, Fredegonde, and Medicis, who wete formerly quali- 

ec fed with the titles of queens of France, whoſe names have 

ever been odious, and will never be effaced from the page 


of hiſtory, Marie Antoinette, widow of Louis Caper, has 
ſince her abode in France been the ſcourge and the blood. 
« ſucker of the French; that even before the happy revolu- 
* tion which gave the French people their ſovereignty, ſhe 
„ had ito den eee with a man called the king of 


os 
« 


the infamous and execrable Calonne, at that time mini- 
& 


ſter of the finances, with having ſquandered the finances 
* of France (the fruit of the ſweat of the people) in a 


contrary to the intereſts of France; that not content with 


the agents of her criminal intrigues, it is notorious that ſhe 


which ſerved him, and ſtill ſupparts him to ſuſtain a war 
der that ſhe has at length exhauſted the national treaſury ; 


moment withheld criminal intelligence and correſpondence 
with foreign powers; and in the interior of the republic,. 
by agents devoted to her, whom ſhe ſubſidized and cauſed 
to be paid out of the treaſury of the ci-devant civil lift ; 
that at various epochs ſhe has employed every manceuvre 
that ſhe thought conſiſtent with her perfidious views to bring 
about a counter- revolution. Firſt—She is accuſed, under 
a pretext of a neceſſary re- union between the ci-devant 


Gardes du-Corps and the officers and ſoldiers of the re- 


the e two corps on the 1ſt of October, 1789, 
which degenerated into an abſolute orgy as ſhe A. D. 1789. 

deſired; and during the courſe of which the 

agent of the widow Capet perfectly ſeconded her counter- 

revolutionary n 

4 yoo in the moment of inebriety, to ſing ſongs expreſ- 


£6 


molt marked averſion for the people; of having excited 


the national cockade under foot; and of having authoriſed, 


„by her preſence, all che counter-reyolutionary exceſſes, 


10 8 in encouraging 2 women who accompanied 


Ver. III. 8 | | #0 


* 


— 


, Bren.” © ow 


1 of Louis Capet, has been brought before the revolutionarx 
4 tribunal, as accuſed of conſpiring againſt France that 


Bohemia and Hungary; that this correſpondence Was 


acting in concert with the brothers of Louis Capet, and 


. dreadful manner, to a_ inordinate pleaſures, and to pay 
has at different times tranſmitted millions to the Emperor, 
againſt the republic; and that it is by ſuch exceſſive plun- 


that ſince the revolution the widow Capet has not for a 


giment of Flanders, of having contrived a repaſt between 


bringing the greater part of the 
ive of their inoſt entire devotion to tne throne, and the 


them inſenſibly to wear the white cockade, and to tread | 
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% her, to diſtribute theſe white cockades among the gueſts? 
„and of having, on the 4th of the ſame month, teſtified the” 
% moſt immoderate joy at what paſſed during theſe orgies.. 
« Secondly--Of having, inconcert with Louis Capet, directed 
to be diſtributed very plentifully throughout the kingdom, 
„ publications of a counter-revolutionary nature, ſome of 
„ which were pretended to have been publiſhed by the con- 
4 ſpirators on the other fide of the Rhine (meaning, we ſup- 
« poſe, at Coblentz), ſuch as Petitions to the Emigrant. Re- 
« ply of the Emigrants the Emigrants to the People the Shorteft 
| 12 lies are the Beſi—the Order of March—the Return of the 
« Emigrants, and other ſuch writings :—of having even car- 
„ ried her peifidy and diſſimulation to ſuch a height, as to 
„have circulated writings in which ſhe. herſelf is deſcribed” 
“in very unfavourable colours, in order to cloak the impoſ- , 
“ ture; thereby to make it to be believed by foreign powers 
« that the was extremely ill-treated by Frenchmen, to inſti- 
gate them to go to war with France. 
The different charges ran to a prodigious length. The 
ſollowing is a ſhort abſtract of the charges on which the 
trial turned: Marie Antoinette was farther accuſed, that 
being brought to Paris ſhe immediately began to intrigue 
* with' the members of the legiſlature, and held nightly 
meetings with them; that ſhe was acceſſary in getting bad 
« miniſters appointed, in order that her views might be 
% Affiſted; that her creatures were placed in all the public 
* offices; men, who were known to be conſpirators againſt 
« liberty; that ſhe was acceſſary in bribing the members of 
« the legiſlative aſſembly to declare war againſt the Empe- 
* ror her brother; that ſhe gave intelligence to the enemy 
* of the plans of the campaign, as ſoon as they were deter- 
« mined on by the council; which was the coals of the many 
« failures EN the French arms experienced; that ſhe 
„ combined with her agents ip plotting the overthrow of the 
e conſtitution on the 10th day of Auguſt, 1792 ; that on the 
« gth of the ſame month ſhe got a number of Swiſs guards 
« inte the 'T huilleries, encouraged them to make cartouches, 
« and animated Louy Capet to order his ſoldiers to fire“; 
« and that the civil war which now rages in France has 
« been produced by her intrigues.” 1 | 
On the trial a number of witneſſes appeared; but few of the 
charges were ſubltantiated. After the interrogatories were 
„Her enemies aſſert, that, in order to promete her views, ſhe kept the 
Swiſs guards in a ſtate of intoxication ;' that ſhe preſented the king with a 
iſtol, ſaying, „this is the moment to ſhew yourſelf ;”” and on his re- 
tubing, called him coward, . ©] 7 
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| Prefident's Charge to the Jury. „ 243 


cloſed, the public accuſer reminded the jury of the flagitious 
conduct of the late French court—of its conſtant machina- 
tions againſt liberty, which it did not like, and the deſtruc- 
tion of which it ſought to compaſs at any rate; its efforts 
to kindle civil war, in order to turn its reſult to its own ad- 
vantage, oy appropriating to itſelf this Machiavelian maxim, 
be oo reign I—its criminal and. culpable conngctions 
wick the foreign powers with whom tlie republic is at open 
war; its habits ot intimacy with a villamous faction, which 
was devoted to it; and ſeconded its defizns, by exciting in 1 
the boſom of the convention animoſities and Agen in b 
employing all poſſible means to ruin Paris, and arming the 
departments againſt that city; and by inceflantly calumniat- 
ing the generons inhabitants of that city, the mother and 
preſerver of liberty; the maſſacres perpetrated by the orders + 
of that corrupted court ufthe principal towns of France, eipe- 
cially at Montauban, Niſmes, Arles, Nanci, in the Champ 
de Mars, &c. He conſidered Marie Antoinette, as the 
avowed enemy of the French nation; as the principal infti- 
gatrix of the troubles which had taken place in -France for 
theſe four years paſt, and to which thouſands of Fiench- 
men had fallen victims. | 7 | 
Chauveau and Tronſon du Coudray, officially appointed 
by the tribunal to defend Antoinette, acquitted themſelves of 
that duty, and ſolicited the clemency of the tribunal. The 
queen was then taken out of the hall, After which the pre- 
ſident of the reyolutionary tribunal addreſſed the jury in the 
following terms: “ Citizens of the jury, the French nation, 
„ by its organ the public accuſer, has accuſed, before the 
national jury, Marie Antoinette of Auſtria, widow of 
„Louis Capet, of having been the accomplice, or rather 
a the inſtipatrix, of moſt of the crimes of which the laſt 
& tyrant of France was found guilty; of having her:elt kept 
tc up a ſecret underſtanding with powerful foreign nations, 
„ eſpecially with the king of Bohemia and Hungary, her 
brother, with the ci-devant emigrant French princes and 
traitorous generals; with having furniſhed the enemies of 
the republic with ſupplies of money, and of Os con- 
ſpired with them againſt the external and internal ſecurity 
of the ſtate, A great example is this day given to the 
auniverſe, and it will ſurely not be loſt upon the nations 
% that inhabit it. Nature and reaſon, jo long outraged, are 
« farisfied at laſt, and equality is triumphant. A woman 
*« who lately occupied all the moſt brilliant diſtinctions, 
« which the pride of kings and the baſeneſs of ſlaves could 
invent, occupies now, before the tribunal of the nation, 
. the place which was occupied two days ago by anorner 
FF „ : „Woman, 
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principle? Theſe, citizen jurors, are the public events 


woman, and this equality ſecures impartial e 
This trial, citizens of the jury, is not one of thoſe 
where a ſingle fact, a ſingle crime, is ſubmitted to your 


conſcience and your knowledge. You have to Judge 


all the political life of the accuſed, ever ſince ſhe came 
to fit by the {ice of the laſt king of the French; but you 
mnſt, above all, fix your attention upon the manceuvres 
which the never for an inſtant ceaſed to employ to deſtroy 
riſing liberty, either from within the kingdom, by her 
cloſe connexions with infamous miniſters, perfidious ge- 
nerals, and fairhle's repreſentatives of the people; or 


from without the kingdom, by cauſing the negocia- 


tion of the coalition of European kings; in ſhort, by 
her correſpondence with the c:-devant emigrant French | 
princes and their worthy agents. Had we withed for an 
oral proof of all tlioſe deeds, tlie priſoner ought to have 
been made to appear before the whole French nation. 
The material proof reſts in the papers ſeized in the abode 
of Louis Capet, enumerated in a report made to the 
national convention by Gohier, one of its members; in the 
collection of the juſtihcatory pieces of the act of accuſa- 
tion paſſed againſt Louis Capet by the convention; laſtly 
and chiefly, citizens of the jury, in the political events 
of which you have all been witneſſes and judges, If it 
were permitted to me, -in fulfilling a limited office, 
to give myſelf up to emotions which the paſſion of hu- 
manity impoſes, we ſhould have invoked before the jury 
the names of our brothers at Nanci, at the Champ ce . 


Mars, at the frontiers, at la Vendée, at Marſeilles, at 


Lyons, at 'Foulcn, in conſequence of the infernal ma- 
chinations of this modern Medicis: we thould have 
brought before you the fathers, the mothers, the wives 
and infants of thoſe unhappy patriots ! what, do I ſay? 
unh :ppy !---they have died for liberty, and faithful ta 


their country. All thoſe families, in tears and deſpair, 


wonld have accuſed Antoinette of having ſnatched from 


them every thing that was moſt dear to them in the 
world; and the deprivation of which renders life infup- 


portable. In effect, if the ſatellites of Auſtrian deſpot- 


iſin have broke in for a momeiit on our frontiers, and it 


they have there committed atrocities of which the hi- 
toiy of even barbarous nations does not furniſh a paral- 


let example; if our ports, our plains, and our cities are 
« fold or given on is it not cvilently the reſult of the man- 


ceuvies planned at the Thuilleries; and of which Ma- 
rie Antoinette was at once the inſtigatrix and the moving 
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which form the maſs of proofs that overwhelms Marie 


Antoinette? With regard to the declarations which 


were made in TERS on this trial, and the debates . 
which have taken place, there reſult from them certain 
facts, which come dire My in proof of the principal ac- 


cuſation brought againſt the widow Capet; all the other 


details, given either as a hiſtory of the revolution, or in 


the proceedings againſt certain notorious perſonages, and 
ſome treacherous public functionaries, vaniſh before the 
charge of high trexſon, which weighs heavily upon An- 
toinette of Auſtria, widow of the ci-devant king. 
There is one general obſervation to be attended to; 
namely, that the accuſed has o wned that ſhe had the 


co :hdence of Louis Capet, It is evident too, from the 
declaration of Valaze, that Antoinette was conſulted in 
political affairs, ſince the late king was defirous ſhe. 
ſhould be conſulted upon ſome plan, of which the wit- 
neſs could not tell tie object. One of the witneſles, 


whoſe preciſion and ingenuouſneſs are remarkable, has 


told you that the late duke of Coigny informed her in 
1788, that Antoinette had ſent the emperor, her brother, 
two, hundred millions, to enable him to carry on the 
war which he then waged againſt tie Turks. Since the 
revolution, a bill of between 60 and 80,000 livres, 
ſigned Antoinette, and drawn upon Septeuil, has been 


| 5 to the woman Polignac, then an emigrant; and a 


etter from La Porte recommended to Septeuil not to 
leave behind the leaſt trace of that gift. Lecointre of 

Verſailles told you as an ocular witneſs, that fince the 
year 1779, enormous ſums had been expended at court 
for the tetes of which Marie Antoinette was always tho 
or”. - q 7 | 
Here the preſident went through the charges of the firſt 


of October, when an orgy was given by the hfe-guards--- 
the flight ko Varennes---the maſſacre of the Swiſs. on the 
ioth of Auguſt---and, coming to the conduct of the 
queen ſince her impriſonment in the Temple, he concluded 
as follows: + The perſons whoſe bulineſs it was to ſuper- 


66 
66 


bh 


intend in che temple, always remarked in Anteinette an 
air of rebellion againſt the ſovereignty of the people. 
They ſeized an image repreſenting an heart; and that 
image is d ſign of ralliement, which was worn almoſt 


upon all the counter-revolutioniſts who cime within the 


graſp of national vengeance. After the tyrant's death, 
Antoinette obſerved in the Temple, with regard to her 


A 


ſon, all the etiquette of tie ancient court. The fon of 


Capet was Le.itey as a king, In all Jomeſtie occur- 


K 3 | „ rences 
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; a E | 5 x 
renees he had the precedence of his mother. At tabl | 


* he ſat uppermoſt, and was ſerved firſt. , I ſpall forbear, 
* citizens of the jury, to mention here the interview of 


e the chevalier de St. Louis, of the carnation flower left 


* in the apartment of the accuſed, of the pricked paper 
given, or rather prepared, for an anſwer. This inci- 

Jerk is a mere ap intrigue, which ought not to weigh 
in ſuch a grand act of accuſation. I conclude by a ge- 
**neral reflection, which I had already an opportunity of 


66 


5 preſenting: it is the French nation which accuſes An- 


* toinette ; all the political events are evidence againſt her. 
I heſe are the queſtions, citizens of the jury, which 

« the tribunal has determined to fubmit to you: iſt, Is it 

«proved that there exiſted machinations and private -intel- 


* ſigences with powerful ſtates, and other external enemies of 


« the republic; ſuch machinations and intelligences eg 
„to furnith ſuccours in money, and to give them ingrels' 
« into the French territory, for the purpoſe of facilitating 


„the progreſs of their arms? 2dly, Is Marie Antoinette 
% conviced of having co-operated with thoſe machinations, 


< and of having entertained thoſe intelligences ? 3dly, Is it 
proved that there exiſted a plot or conſpiracy to light up 
% a civil war in the heart of the republic? 4thly, Is Marie 
« Antoinette convicted of having had a ſhare in that plot 
and that conſpiracy ?””---The unfortunate victim was 
prejudged; and had the evidence been more frivolous, it 
is probable ſhe would not have eſcaped. After an hour's 
conſideration, therefore, the jury brought in their verdict 
% Guilty of all the charges.“ TT 


The queen heard the ſanguinary ſentence with dignity “ 
nd reſignation, Perhaps indeed it might be conſidered by 
er leſs as a puniſhment than as a releaſe; and whatever 

might be the foibles of her carly years, there is good rea- 

ſon to believe that ſhe died a real penitent, and, like her 
huſband, found in the truths of religion, a ſource of con- 
ſolation, of which the malice of her enemies was unable 
to deprive her. „„ %%% ͤ;òð —˙ꝛ 

© About half paſt four in the morning, the 

Oct. 16. queen was conducted from the hall of the 

| convention to the priſon of the Conciergerie. 


* When the preſident aſked her whether ſhe had any thing more to 
ſay in her defence, the queen's anſwer was as dignified as it was pathe- 
tic. „Nothing: I was a queen and you dethroned me; I was a wife 
and you murdered my huſlan® I was a mother and you tore me 
« from my children. Nothing now is left me but my blood, French- 
% men, drink it—glut yourſ. ives with it} all I aſk is, that you will not 
keep qc long in pain, but put a ſpecdy end to my ſufferings.” 


A 


 ., Execution of the Queens | uo 


At five o'clock the generale was beat. At ſeven the whole 
armed force was on foot; cannons were planted on the 

- #quares, and at the extremities of the bridges, from the pa- 

lace to the ſquare de la Reyolution. At ten o'clock nume- 

rous patroles paſſed through the ſtreets. At half paſt eleven 

in the morning Marie Antoinette was brought out of the 


priſon, dreſſed in a white diſhabille. On her + ee ſeated the 


executioner, and on her left the curate of St. 
tutional prieſt, dreſſed in a grey coat, and wearing w 


0 a conſti- 
lat is com- 


1 called a bob wig. The cart was eſcorted oy numerous 


detac 


ments of horſe and foot. Henriot, Ronſin, and Bou- 


langer, generals of the revolutionary army, preceded by the reſt 
of the ſtaff officers, rode before the cart. An immenſe mob, 
eſpecially women, crouded the ſtreets, inſulted the queen, 
and vociferatedd, . Long live the Republic !** She ſeldom caſt 
her eyes upon the populace; and beheld with a cold indiffer- 
ence the EO armed force of 30,000 men which lined the 


ſtreets in 


ouble ranks. The ſafferings which ſhe ſuſtained 


during her captivity had much altered her appearance, and 
the hair on her forehead appeared as white as ſnow. The 
queen without anguiſh or bigotry was ſpeaking to the prieſt 
by her fide. Her ſpirits were neither elevated nor depreſſed; . 
ſhe ſeemed quite inſenſible to the thouts of Vive la Re- 
publique“ - When ſhe paſſed through the ſtreet called 
Rue St. Honor, ſhe ſometimes 2 looked at the 


unſeriptions of the words © Liberty”? and“ 


quality“ affixed 


to the outſide of the houſes. She aſcended the ſcaffold wit 
ſeeming haſte and impatience, and then turned her eyes with 
great emotion towards the garden of the Thuilleries, the 
former abode of her greatneſs. She died in the thirty-eighth 

year of her age; and her corpſe was immediately after 
burial in a grave filled with quick lime, in the church-yard 
of the Magdalen, where her huſband had been buried in the 

| „ 


ſame manner. 


\ About this time, the royaliſts were repreſented as being 
in the moſt diſtreſſed ſituation. In la Vendee, formerly 


* 
* 


the province of Poitou, where their power was chiefly 
collected, they ſuffered repeated defeats. It is ſaid that 
the republicans maſſacred the chief of thoſe unhappy 
people who fell into their hands; eſpecially if they had 


pretenſions to nobility, or were poſſeſſed of wealth. 


Ihe convention having received information from their 
commiſſioner at Marſeilles, that the Engliſh at Toulon 
had hanged citizen Beauvais Preau, one of the national 
repreſentatives; ſuch a ſpirit of indignation was raiſed 


againſt the Engliſh, as cannot be eaſily deſcribed. The 


convention ordered all the Engliſh in France to be im- 
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„ Briſſot and ether Deputies executed. 


mediately put under arreſt. © The crime is ſo great, 


ſaid Barrere, * that it cannot be expunged but by the ruin 
6 of that nation.” EO” „ 

In the midſt of the moſt ſerious and important debates 
of the convention, one of the members roſe up, and de- 
manded the abolition of the figures of the kings and 
queens of hearts, diamonds, clubs and ſpades, from the 
cards uſed in the republic, requiring that figures, emble. 


matical of the Reign of Liberty ſhould be ſubſtituted in 


their ſtead. | . OY. | 
All the ſepulchral monuments of the kings of France, 
preſerved for ſo many ages, were now demoliſhed. The 
place of general interment was the church at St. Denis, 


about ten miles from Paris. It was the cuſtom to incloſe 


the hearts of the deceaſed monarchs in a fine vaſe of ſilver 
gilt. Theſe vaſes were ſeized by the popular ſociety of 


St. Denis, who ſent word to the convention, that the. 


were vf ſufficient value to equip a troop of horſe. 0 
On \he 3oth of October, twenty-two deputies of the 


Sirondł party, who had been for ſome time by a ſtate of 


arreſt, were condemned and executed, by the ſentence of 
the revolutionary tribunal, for treaſonous practices 
againſt the unity and indiviſibility of the French 
republic. The names of the deputies who ſuffered on 
this occaſion, were Briſſot, Vergniaud, Genſonne, Du- 


- prat, Valaze, Lehardi, Ducos, Boyer, Fonfrede, Boileau, 


Gardien, Duchatel, Sillery, Fauchet, Duperret, Laſource, 


Carra, Beauvau, Mainville, Antiboul, Vigée, and Lacaze. 


The reader will recognize among theſe names, ſeveral of 
thoſe who were moſt active in dethroning the king, and 
eſtabliſhing a republic. Valaze, who had prepared the 


charges againſt the king, ſtabbed himſelf as ſoon as the 


ſentence was pronounced. Fauchet was one of the con- 

ſtitutional biſhops; and Laſource a proteſtant clergyman, 

Duchatel, Ducos, Boyer, Fonfrede, and Lehardi, diſtin- 
uiſhed . themſelves by their firmneſs and intrepidity, 
riſſot* obſerved ſilence, but he ſeemed as if he ſtill were 


* Briſſot was certainly a man of abilities, and indefatigable in the pro- 
fecution of his grand object. the deſtruẽtion of political tyranny, or, under 
that veil, the acquiſition of importance and literary fame. He appears 
to have had a juſt ſenſe of the neceſſity of morals to the preſervation of 
freedom; and, in compariſon of other members of the convention, was a 
good eharafter. He was infirm in body, but a very bold man. When 
the other deputies of the convertim walked always abroad ich piſtols = 
in their girdles, aud a cutlaſs ar their fide, Briſſot paraded the ſtreets of 
Paris, though qbnoxzous to many, with nothing but a little ſwitch. = 

a | Eo meditating 


Remarks on that Meaſure. | 240% 


meditating upon ſome plot. Sillery ſaluted the people 
with much reſpect, and was accompanied by a coͤnfeſſor. 
The prelate Fauchet died like a biſhop; he converſed very 
_ ſeriouſly with his confeſſor. Laſource died, like a grey 
friar, penitent. In ſhort, thirty-{ſeven minutes were 
. ſufficient to ſtrike off the heads of theſe criminals, to dig 
a grave for federaliſm, and to leave the remainder of the 
convention at liberty to carry on their defigns a little 
more at eaſe. Fo. = | 155 8 
The execution of the leaders of the moderate party 
muſt have ſatisfied every impartial obſerver, that the dif- ET 
ſentions in the convention are rather ſtruggles for part: 
_ cular aggrandiſement than for general freedom; yet by 
ſilencing oppoſition, it produced the appearance of unani- 
mity, and by removing the hope of amendment, ineul- 
cated the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the ruling party. The 
decided difference of political ſentiments may be Hecified | 
as a reaſon for the ſeverities exerciſed againſt the royaliſts ; 
but nothing could have induced the other members of 
this legiſlature to ſlaughter colleagues, who, for conduct 
ſimilar to their own, had encountered fimilar oppoſition, 
but the operation of perſonal animoſity, or the inſatiable, _ 
appetite for power. The articles of accuſation preferred > 
againſt them were numerous and inconſiſtent : they were 
at the ſame time upbraided with defiring the reſtoration = 
of the monarchy, and by wiſhing to eſtabliſh a federative 
republic ; with fomenting the war with England, and. 
ſceking to raiſe the Duke of York to the vacant throne _ 
of France. From ſuch abſurd contradictions we mult 
conclude, that the diſapprobation of the projects of Dan- 
ton and Robeſpierre was their chief offence, and the im- 
placable reſentment of the ruling fa tion, the ſole motive 
for their condemnation. They died as martyrs to the 
cauſe, for the ſuſpicion of betraying which they ſuffered ; + 
and the ejaculation of Vive la Republique? was the laſt 
which breathed from their lips. 1 b 
The merit of conſpicuous talents Briſſot and his aſſo» | 
ciates may be allowed to claim; and by their untimely 
fate they expiated the guilt they ineurred by ſanCtioning 
the murder of their ſovereign. But the patient acqui- 
eſcence of the French in this meaſure, is the ſureſt proof 
of the ignorance of the genuine principles of freedom 
which prevails among that people. They have feen re- = 
preſentatives, freely nominated by themſelves, — 4 
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at the ſame ſitting at which he was 


* 


Zgalitt condemned. 


Is 


till continued to enjoy the confidence of theſe eleclon, 


tried by a tribunal inſtituted by perſonal enmity, and 


from thence conducted to the ſcaffold, without refleQing, 


that by this proceeding their favourite republicaniſm is 
deſtroyed, and a tyrannical anarchy erected on its ruins, 
It has been generally remarked, that no revolution 


which had liberty for its foundation or its pretext, was 


ever diſgraced by ſo wanton an effufion of blood, by fo 


many fanguinary executions, ſuch inhuman maſſacres, 


{o much rancour and perſecution of every kind, as the 


revolution in France. This, may in great meaſure be 


imputed to the zrreligious principles, which have unhappily 
made fo fatalaprogreſs in that country. There is nothing 
but religion that can impart uniformity to the moral cha- 


rafter. Where expediency is the only rule of conduct, 
the human mind will naturally indulge in too great a la- 
titude on ſome occaſions, efpecially where the paſſions 


are ſtrongly intereſted. This perhaps is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing circumitance, which marks the two revolutions of 
America and France. The Americans were poſſeſſed of 


a ſtrong ſenſe of religion; and conſequently, though the 
_wnitances of treachery which occurred among themſelves 


were ſcarcely leſs numerous, in proportion, than thoſe of 
the French, the victims of popular fury were much fewer, 


They were under a neceſſity of defending themſelves; 


| but, independent of this circumſtance, they could not 


forget that their religion taught them 10 love their enemies: 
dut the majority of the French nation are either unin- 
ſtructed in the truths of religion, or have rejected its 
falutary reſtraints. | „ 5 3 
On the 6th of November, Philip Egalite ci-devant 
duſte of, Orland, underwent an interrogatory before the 
revolutionary tilibunal. Being queſtioned reſpecting his 
intimacy with. Sillery, the deputy lately executed, he 
aniwered, „I was attached to Sillery until the moment 
that I ſuſpected his patriotiſm ; when I did fo, I refuſed 


„any longer to ſee him.“ “ You have nevertheleſs,” 


faid the prefident, ** committed the care of your children 
« to his wife, who is now with them abroad.“ —« Yes,” 
anſwered a ny; & but that was at l time when I had no 


s cauſe to ſuſpect Sillery.” He wap condemned to death 


icd; but with aview 
to prevent his fate, he promiſed to make a great number 
of diſcoveries, and his execution was in conſequence ſul- 
-pended for ſome hours. But when he found there was no 
paihbility of eſcaping, he acknowledged that he was the 

—- | 1 author 


7 


author of the events of the 5th and 6th of October, and 


that all his machinations tended to revenge himſelf on a 
family whoſe deſtruction he had ſworn, but whoſe ſpoils 


he never wiſhed to ſhare. He impeached a great number 


of individuals, particularly Briſſot, Dumourier, Marat, 


and Robeſpierre, as agents, in his crime; the latter, it 


ſcems, had great difficulty in extricating himſelf on this 
occaſion. He was ſentenced to die at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and at five o'clock he was conveyed in a cart 
to the place of execution. The eyes of the people were 


attentively fixed upon him. The cart ſtopped by ſome 


accident upon the Place de PEzalite before his palace. He 
| ſurveyed it with much attention, and turned his head to 


look at it as long as he could. To the exclamations of 
indignation and curſes beſtowed upon him by the people 


he made no reply, nor did he appear much affected by 


them. When the cart arrived at the ſcaffold, he jumped 


upon it firſt, and immediately laid down his head to un- 
dergo that puniſhment to which he was ſentenced. To 
live deſpiſed, and to die unpitied, is the moſt heavy mis- 
fortune which can happen to man ; and ſuch a degree of 


miſery. is the lot of only the moſt profligate and abandon- 


ed. When, therefore, it is ſaid that ſuch was the fitua- 


tion of Philip Egalité, the ſevereſt cenſure is conveyed 
which can be paſſed upon his character. After having 


long exhibited a portion of folly and wickedneſs, of am- 
bition and weakneſs, which rarely combine in forming 


the ſame character, in his laſt moments he appears to have 
derived ſome relief from the ſtings of awakened conſcience, 
In the fond hopes pi annihilation ;. and, with an affected 


courage, pronounced the period of his death to be the hap- 
pieſt of his exiſtence. Born to protect the kinſman and 
the king in whoſe deſtruction he gloried, and to diffuſe 
happineſs over the land he aſſiſted ro deſolate ; in the pur- 
ſuit of arbitrary power he allied himſelf to a faction by 
which he was neglected, contemned, and murdered, The 


faithful page of hiſtory will, therefore, tranſmit the duke 
of Orleans to the contempt and abhorrence of every - 


future generation. 


About this period, the turbulent peaſantry of Catalonia, | 
wheſe diſcontent has ſo often diſturbed the repoſe of the 


Spaniſh monarchy, diſplayed their valour in its defence, 
by diſcomfiting the French army on their barren moun- 
tains, | a hs 1 


every poſſible effort for the protection of Auſtrian 1 
N EC N . ders, 


. Charater of Egalite. _ - 251 ; 


It has been already hinted, that the Britiſh troops made 
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252 Defeat of the French at Menin. 


ders, which ſeemed to be in imminent danger from the 
_-attempts of the enemy upon the whole frontier of that 
province. Anticipating victories, which they never ob- 
tained, the French proclaimed their reſolution of raſing 
Oſtend to the ground, ſurrounding the allied troops, and 
terminating the war by a blow. In order to diſconcert 
their ſchemes, the Duke of York determined to attack 
the enemy at Menin, upon the 28th of October. Gene- 
ral Walmoden, to whom the execution of this deſign was 
to be entruſted, went upon the 26th, to- Courtray, to 
take command of the corps which had formerly occupied 
the camp at Menin. Lieutenant-General Buſche took 
the command of that which had been poſted at Mouſe- 
ron, but which had fallen back to Worcoing. The at- 
_ tack was to be made upon different points by theſe corps, 
in conjunction with that of lieutenant Wurmb, which 
lay at that time in the neighbourhood of Thouroute, 
Upon 8 of the 27th his royal highneſs march- 
ed with the troops which were encamped before Tournay, 
to take up the poſition he had formerly occupied between 
Beiſieux and Cyſoing, and which had been left ſome days 
before. Different poſts, which the enemy had eſtabliſhed 
upon the Marque, were driven back. A piquet of fix offi- 
cers and one hundred and fifty men, which had been poſted 
at the village Saingain, retreated acroſs the plain towards 
Lazennes; they had nearly reached the laſt mentioned 
village when a ſquadron of the 2d dragoon guards, led on 
by major end, aid-de- camp to his Royal Highneſs, 
advancing with rapidity, gained their right flank, and 
charged them with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, that not a 
ſingle man eſcaped ; one hundred and four priſoners were 
taken, and the reſt killed upon the ſpot. "The ſquadren 
of the 2d dragoon guards had only two men killed, and 
one man wounded. The other ſquadron © of the queen's 
dragoon g. two ſquadrons of the royals, and a di- 
viſion of the Auſtrian light dragoens, came up in the 
purſuit, „„ . 
In the mean time the enemy had made progreſs in ano- 
ther part of the country. They bad attacked Nieuport, 
aud paſſed, though only with a ſmall body, the canal of 
pres at Shooreback. In conſequence of this lieutenant 
general Wurmb had fallen back upon Ghiſtel, in order to 
dover Bruges and Oſtend. This change of general 
Wurmb's poſition rendered abortive the plan which had 
been formed for the attack of Menin upon the 28th, 
Mis Foyal Highneſs therefore, ſtill keeping Pd ä 


[= Menin evacuated by the French. 8653 


object in view, ſent a reinforcement of three battalions to 
- lieutenant general Buſche, who had by this time advanced 
again with his corps to Mouſcron, and diſlodged the ene- 
my from that poſt, of which they had taken, poſſeſſion; 


and it was determined that the attack on Menin ſhould 


be made on the 29th, by the corps of general Walmoden 
and Buſche; the former advancing directly upon the 
town of Menin, the latter upon the right bank of the 
Lys, againſt the village and heights of Hallouin. In 
order to favour this enterprize, by drawing the attention 
of the enemy to anather quarter, the duke of York ſent 


two battalions of Auſtrian Infantry, and ſome companies 


of light troops, under the command of major-general 
Werneck, and two battalions of Britiſh infantry, with 


| one ſquadron of the 7th and one of the 15th light dra- 


goons, to attack Lannoy, which the enemy had en- 


trenched, and occupied with one thouſand five hundred 


men. Major-general Abercrombie commanded this de- 
tachment; and he had orders to expoſe the troops as little 
as poſſible, but to confine the attack to a cannonade, un- 
til the enemy ſhould be driven from their poſt. This 
plan had the deſired ſucceſs. After reſiſting ſome time the 

heavy and well directed fire of the Britiſh and Auttrian 

Artillery, which was gradually advanced to within a 


very ſmall diſtance of the town, the French gave way, 


_ retiring in great diſorder, part of them towards Liſle, 


and part towards Reubay. They were purſued with 


great ſpirit by lieutenant-colonel Churchill, at the head 


of the two ſquadrons of light dragoons, who killed and 
wounded near one hundred of them, and took fifty-nine - 


priſoners, Several others were killed and taken by a party 
of Auſtrian Infantry, who entered the town. There 


were taken in all about one hundred and fifty prifoners, 


and five pieces of cannon, beſides ſeveral tumbrils and 
baggage waggons. The killed are ſuppoſed to have 


amounted to between two and three hundred. The loſs 


upon the ſide of the allies was very inconſiderable; but 
unfortunately, - captain Sutherland, of the royal engi- 
neers, an officer of acknowledged merit, was killed upon 
this occaſion ; and lieutenant Thornton, of the artillery, 
loit his arm. The Auſtrians had eight or ten men killed 
and wounded. About the concluſion of the affair, ace 


counts were received from general Walmoden, that the 


enemy had evacuated Menin the preceding night, and that 
they had the appearance of intending to give up their at- 
tack wpon YLpres. The march of his Royal Highneſs from 


Englefontaine, 
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254 - Marchiennes ſurrenders, © : 
Rnglefontaine, - and the ſubſequent movements of the 
troops under his command, ſeemed to have induced the 
enemy to abandon the enterprizes in which they had en- 
gaged on that ſide of Auſtrian Flanders, and in which 
they had been to a certain degree ſucceſsful. - 
55 The garriſon of Nieuport, by their {kill and courage, 
laid the country under water, and repelled the enemy in 
every attack, till the ſafety of Oſtend was provided for 
by fir Charles Grey. On my road thither,” ſays he, 
“% J was met by ſeveral perſons, with the agreeable intel- 
c ligence, that the French were retiring, which was con- 
ce firmed on my arrival. They began their retreat in the 
4 night, and a part only of the rear guard was viſible at 
« day break this morning. They returned along the road 
“% to Dunkirk, ſetting Ge to every thing in their way, 
« J went with major-general Dundas to viſit the poſts 
*© which they occupied, and, from the extent of their 
c encampment, I ſhould imagine that their numbers 
% could not have been leſs than was .repreſented to 
« us, about eight thouſand. What loſs they may have 
& ſuſtained during the ſiege I have no means of eſtimat- 
« ing: our's, as I have already had the pleaſure of inform- 
& ing you, was very inconſiderable. The French have 
& left behind them four twenty-four pounders, and two 
& mortars, as well as a great number of ſhot, ſhells, and 
© intrenching tools. Ihe whole were ſecured, and a 
% great part brought into the town before I left it.“ 
On the 3oth of October the town of Marchiennes ſur- 
rendered to the duke of York. Eight battalions were put 
under the command of major-general Kray for this enter- 
prize. They marched at midnight from Orchies in three 
columns, each column headed by two officers and fixt 
volunteers, ſupported by three hundred men. Theft 
were not permitted to load. The reſt of the troops of the 
different columns, with their cannon followed at ſome 
diſtance, A detachment from the corps of major-general _ 
Otto, poſted by Denain, marched about the ſame time, 
formed in four columns in ſimilar order, that the town 
might be attacked at once upon all ſides. The latter 
troops were diſcovered by the enemy's out-poſts, and pre- 
vented from penetrating by the oppoſition which they met 
with. Thoſe under General Kray, one colt of which 
advanced upon the high road from Orchies, and the two 
others upon the left of it, got, about two o'clock in the 
morning, within a ſhort diſtance of the town before they 
were perceived. The voluntcers at the head of the 
„ | | column, 


Execution of Madame Roland. . mm __ 


column, which was upon the road, fell in with a piquet 


about two hundred yards from the gate, which they ſur- 
priſed, killed the greateſt part of it, and purſued the reſt 


ſo cloſely thav they entered the place along with them. 
The troops in the town made little reſiſtance, After” 


being driven from the market place, where they had at' 
firſt aſſembled, they retreated to a convent near it. They 
there propoſed terms of capitulation, which gentral Kray 
conſented to, as they ſurrendered priſoners of war, with 
| the ſole condition of the officers being permitted to wear 
their ſwords. There were one thouſand fix hundred and 


twenty-nine. priſoners, officers included, moſt of them 


woops of the line, There were likewiſe twelve pieces of 
cannon, and twenty-two or twenty-three tumbrils taken. 


About three hundred of the enemy were-ſuppoſed to have 
been killed. The lofs of v Killed ad Kray's corps was: 


| between ſeventy and eighty killed ayd\wounded. 59 
Ihe gloomy irreligion of France is productive of equal 


* 


enthuſiaſm which Mahometan impoſture and papal igno- 
rance inſpire. In the votaries of all we may remark the. 
ſame defire of diſſeminating their opinions, the ſame re- 


ſentment againſt thoſe who preſume to diſſent, and the. 
fame indifference in inflicting and yielding to the ſtroke of 


death. Connected with this ſentiment, and in the inter- 
vals which can be ſpared from the more ſerious buſineſs of 


proſcriptiens and executions, the unextinguiſhable fri- 
volity of the national character now burſt forth with re- 


novated ſplendour. The erection of temples to modern 
. philoſophy, in lieu of thoſe conſecrated to the Deity of 


Chriſtianity, and the worſhip of Pariſian: women, arrayed 
in the inſignia of the goddeſs of freedom, were at this 


period, the occupations which diverſified the toils, and 


relaxed the cares, of the legiſlators of France. And the 


multitude ſhed their blood on the frontiers, or enjoyed 


the revels of the metropolis ; rejoiced at the guillotine 


over the lifeleſs remains of their tellow-citizens, or weep- 


ed in the theatre at the exhibition of fictitious woe, ac- 
cording to the varying caprice of the dictators by whom 
they were directed. : 3 


3 A 


In the execution of Madame Roland, the wife of the 


< 


famous miniſter of that name, we diſcover the fury which 


raged againſt her huſband. She died like the heroine, _ 
who had participated her huſband's counſels, and adviſed 


his meaſures. Awed by her reproaches into ſhame, or 
terrified into the fear of detection by their continuance, 


ker Judges at once delivered themſelves from remorſe, and: 


- fecured 
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256 MM. Baill, Houchard and Manuel executed. 


ſecured the prolongation of their. juriſdiction, by her ſum«_ 
mary condemnation. One of them ſaid to her © Inno- 
4 cence ſhews itſelf with candour, and crime with impu- 
& dence.” Madame Roland did not diſown her connex- 
ions with Briſſot, Vergniaux, and other deputies who had 
lately ſuffered death. „%%% BMM . 
On the 22th of November, M. Bailly, the firſt mayor 
of Paris, was executed, purſuant td his ſentence, on the 
Field of Federation, formerly called the Champ de Mars. 
The red flag, which was the ſignal of the maſſacre of the 
patriots, was tied to the cart's tail, and dragged in the 
mud. M. Bailly was a man of very ſuperior talents; a 

member of the far boaſted and far famed academy; a great 
aſtronomer. and in particular, remarkable for his eloquence, _ 
The revolution, though it abſorbed in its vortex, and 
though, with a comet's glare, it attracted to its train men 
of all ranks, fortunes, and accompliſhments, could not 
boaſt of a more able adherent than Bailly. He was con- 
demned to die, becauſe he was of the Briſſotine party. 
On the 16th, general Houchard, Manuel“, late a member 
of the convention, and general Brunet, at eleven o'clock 
in the morning, were conveyed in acart from the Concier- 
gerie, in Paris, to the Place de la Revolution. Hou- 
chard preſerved a fixed filence during the journey from the 
priſon to the place of execution. e eee looked 
around on the people, who accompanied the proceſſion 
in great numbers. Manuel evinced much firmneſs and 
con verſed during the whole journey with Brunet, who caſt 
looks uponthe people, whilitthey vented their indignation 
upon him and his companions, When the cart arrived 
at the Place de Ja Revolution, Manuel leaped firſt upon 
the ſcaffold, and ſeemed anxious that the fatal ceremony 
Mould be performed without the leaſt delay. He placed 
himſelf on the plank without waiting to have his hands 
tied behind him, and, diſdaining any afliſtance, fixed his. 
head under the machine. He was executed firſt. Brunet, 
the farmer general of the army of Staley, looked at the 
inſtrument of death with a ſmile of contempt, and laid 
his head down with great tranquillity. Houchard dif- 
played equal fortitude, On the ſame day, Cuſſi, 
one of the deputies of the convention, who had been 
out-lawed, was alſo executed. 1 


* This gent'eman diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſending in his reſignation, 


to tlie convention When the queſtion of the king's death was diſcuſſed, 


He was a leader of what was termed the moderate party, and was, on that 
accuuut condemned: to the gain. | „„ 1 
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Execution of Madame du Barr, 2237 1 
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'  Barmive, late member of the conſtituent aſſembly, was |. 

execuled on the firſt of December, with Duport Duterbre, I 

the late mini ler of juſtice, and four other condemned vic- L 

tims, on the ſquare of the revolution. They heard their 

ſentence pronounced with great intrepidity, Immediately © 

after, Duport began to harangue th: tribunal and the ſpec- -- Bm 

tators; but he had ſo ſooner uttered the word Citizens, than —_— 


Barnave interrupted him, exclaiming, © Citizens, revolu- 
tions kill men, but poſterity will 0 . The au- 
dience immediately drowned his voice with the ſhouts- of 0 _. 
Vive la republigue! Duport Dutertre preſerved his herois _ \» 
fortitude till his laſt moment; but it was quite other wiſe EF 
with Barnave, who, on aſcending the ſcaffold, exclaimed, _ + _ 
in a faultering tone of voice, Se innocent,” , 
His limbs trembled with fear at the aſpect of the fatal axe, 
and they were forced to pull him to the plank or board to 
be tied. It was then that he cried, Long live the. nation; 
long live the religion.” The famous Rabaut de St. Eti- 
enne, a member of the convention, and the author of The 
Sketch of the French Revolution, was arreltel on the gth, 
5 in the ſtreet Poiſonniere. He was a leading man in the 
S firſt conſtituent aſſembly, and always a principal performer 
on the theatre of the revolution. Having, however, diſ- 
pleaſed thoſe ho were now at the head of affairs, his hiſ- 
tory of the revolution did not avail to ſmooth Tus deſtiny, 
According to the uſual ſummary mode of proceeding adopt- 
ed by the revolutionary ee the next day, he finiſhed 
his career by the guillotine.— A few days after, Madame du 
Barre, miſtreſs to Louis XV. was condemned to die. As 
ſoon as ſentence was paſſed upon her, ſhe declared that ſne 
had important ſecrets to diſcloſe. The execution of the ſen- 
tence of death was therefore ordered to be ſuſpended. 3 
What ſhe had profeſſed to diſcloſe, however, being futile, 5 
and merely meant for delay, ſhe was executed at four | 
o'clock in the afternoon of the day ,on which her trial was 
concluded. Great crowds. of people went to behold once 
more that famous woman. She ſtruggled violently with her 
executioners, ſhrieking moſt bitterly while they were tying 
her to the board. One of the principal charges againſt Ma- 9 
dame du 2 her having been ſeveral times in Eng- x 
land to ſecure. great ſums, to the enemies, of France; her - 
| having worn, mourning at London forthe, late Louis XVI; 
and living in a 1 0 familiarity with the miniſterial 


party; eſpecially with Mr. Pitt, whoſe portrait he brought 
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with her, and carefully preſeryed on a filver medal. 
Though the ſtrong lines between N Lau- i 

e army of - —_ 

he 


terberg had been forced by the Auſtrians, and 
VF 18 


4 


_ _. engagements, forced them to raiſe t 


258 | Toulon evacuated. 


the Rhine diſperſed, yet theſe advantages were not attended 
with ſuch decifive effects, as '% 8 have been expected. The 
French ſeemed to poſſeſs an elaſticity of courage, which roſe 
under misfortune. They were unwearied in their efforts to 
recover the advantages they had loſt on the Rhine. Repulſed - 
by the Duke of Brunſwick at Landau, and on the ſame day 
defeated by the troops under general Wurmſer, with incre- 
dible loſs, they drew back for a ſhort time behind Straſburg, 
but ſoon returned to the charge, hung on the confederates, - 
haraſſed them inceſſantly, and, having defeated them in ſeveral 
| 2 ſiege of Landau, and 
; _ to fall back beyond the Rhine, for the ſafety of their principal 
poſts on the en frontier, and the ſecurity of their win- 
ter quarters: ſo that, at the end of the campaign, the poſſeſ- 
ſion of four towns was the whole fruit of the campaign; 
for, Toulon it was found neceſſary to evacuate, and to ſet 
on fire the French ſhips in the harbour, on account of the 
daily reinforcements of the French army, which at laſt con- 
ſiſted of between thirty and forty-thouſand men. © For the 
complete defence of the town and its extenſive harbour,” 
favs lieutenant-general Dundas, „we had long been obliged 


* to occupy a circumference of at leaſt-fifteen miles, by eight _ 


principal poſts, with their ſeveral intermediate dependent 

„ones; the greateſt part of theſe were merely of a temporary 
% nature, ſuch as our means allowed us to conſtruct; and of 
% our force, which never exceeded twelve thouſand men 
bearing fire-locks, and compoſed of five different nations 
« and languages, near nine thouſand were placed in our 
< ſupporting thoſe poſts, and about three thouſand remain- 
«ed in the town. On the 16th of October, at half paſt two 
« o'clock in the morning, the enemy, who had before fired 
« from three batteries on Fort Mulgrave, now opened two 
« new ones, and continued a very heavy connonade and 
« bombardment on that poſt till next morning. The works 
« ſuffered much. The number of men killa 


„ was conſiderable. The weather was rainy, and the con- 


« ſequent fatigue great. At two o' clock on the morning of 
tlie 17th the enemy, who had every advantage in aſſem- 
« bling and ſuddenly advancing, attacked the fort in great 
« force. Although no part of this temporary poſt was ſuch 
« as could well refift determined troops, yet, for a conſider- 
« able time, it was defended ; but, on the enemy entering on 
% the Spaniſh fide, the Britiſh quarter, commanded by cap- 
« rain Conolly of the 18th regiment, could not be much 
« longer maintained, notwithſtanding ſeveral gallant efforts 
% ere made for that purpoſe. It was therefore at laſt car- 
«ried, and the remains of the garriſon of ſeven hundred w_ 
33 ns 3 : 2 . '66 retire EV, 


and diſabled _ 


ii retired towards the ſhore of Balaguier, under the protec- 


1 tion of the other poſts eſtabliſhed on thoſe heights, and 


« which continued to be faintly attacked by the enemy. As 
« this poſition of Balaguier was a moſt eſſential one for the 
* preſervation of the harbour, and as we had no communi- 
cation with it but by water, 2200 men had been placed 


* there for ſome time paſt. On the night preceding the 


attack, three hundred more men had been ſent over, and 
4 on the morning of the 17th four hundred were embarked 
«4 ſtill farther to ſupport ir. When the firing at Balaguier 
i ceaſed, we rematned in anxious ſuſpenſe as to the event 
till a little hefore day-light, when a new ſcene opened, by 
4 an attack on all our poſts on the mountain of  Pharon. 
The enemy were repulſed on the eaſt fide, where was our 
principal force of about ſeven hundred men, commanded 
« by a moſt diſtinguiſhed officer, the Piedmonteſe Colonel 


de Jermagnan, whoſe leſs we deeply lament ; but on the 


4 back of the mountain, near one thouſand eight hundred 
feet high, ſleepy rocky, deemed almoſt inacceſſible, and 
*«* which he had laboured much to make ſo, they found 


2 means, once more, to penetrate between our poſts, which 


occupied an extent of above two miles, guarded by four 
hundred and fifty men; and, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
ve ſaw, that with great numbers of men, they crouded 

@ all that ſide of the mountain which overlooks Toulon. 
Our line of defence being thus broken in upon in its two 
« moſt eſſential poſts, it became neceſſary to adopt deciſive 
* meaſures, ariſing from the knowledge of the whole of our 
« actual ſituation. A council of the flag and general offi- 
1 cers was therefore aſſembled. They determined on the 

_ 4 ;impraCticability of reſtoring the poſts we had loſt, and on 
the conſequent propriety of the ſpeedieſt evacuation of the _ 
* town, evidently, and by the report of the engineers and - 
H artillery-officers, declared untenable, Meaſures of execu - 
tion were taken from that moment. The troops were 
. * withdrawn from the heights of Balaguier without much 
*« interruption from the enemy, and in the evening, ſuch 
« poſts as neceſſarily depended on the poſſeſſion of Pharon 
were ſucceſſively evacuated, and the troops drawn in to- 
„ wards Toulon. The forts d' Atrigues and St. -Cathe= 
« rine ſtill remained, together with the poſts of Sablettesg 
Cape Brun, and Malbouſquet, from which laſt the Spa- 
_ 4 niards withdrew in the night, in ers ung of the ſu 
porting poſt of Neapolitans at Micifley having left 


„ 


battery there eſtabliſhed, and abandoned it without orders, 
Every attention was alſo given to enſure the tranquillity 
« of the town. In the night the combined fleets took * 69 | 
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1 %ů Fre in the Arſenal, © 


. Ration in the outer road. Early, in the mofning of the 
* 18th'the ſick and wounded, and the Britiſh field artillery y) 
„ were ſent off. In the courſe of the day the poſt of Cape 
Brun was withdrawn into la Malgue, the poſt of Sab- 
lettes alſo retired, and the, men were put on board. Dur- 
ing the night, mcaſures were arranged for the final em- 
s barkation of the Britiſh, Piedmonteſe, and Spaniards, who 
occupied the town, and of the troops of the fame nations 
who were now at. la Malgue, amounting in all to about 
ſeven thouſand men; for the Neapolitans had by mid- 
day embarked. Having determined . with licutenant-ge- 
4% neral Gravina, commanding the Spaniſh troops, that, in- 
ſtead of embarking at the quays and in the arſenal of the 
town, our whole force ſhould aſſemble near Fort la 
„% 'Malgue, and form on the peninſula which from thence 
% extends into che harbour, every previous diſpoſition was 
made, and every care taken to conceal our intention. 
The arſenal anddock-yard were ſtrictly guarded. The troops 
were ranged accordingly on the ramparts, and the tran- 
% quillity of the town was much enſured from the time the 


* 


: o 


did from our late. batteries at Miciſſey and Malbouſquet. 
About ten o'clock at night fire was ſet to the ſhips, and 
e arſenal. We immediately, began our march, and the 
e evacuation of the town, which. it was neceſſary ſhould be 
* made with ſecrecy and expedition, The fort of St. Ca- 
_& therine having, without orders, been quitted in the courſe = 
of the day, and poſſeſſed by the enemy, the conſequent 

s early knowledge of our march, had we. taken the com- 
« mon raute, through the gate of Italy, and within muſ- 


e enemy began to throw ſhells and ſhot into it; which they 


4, quet ſhot of that fort, might have produced great incon- 


„ venience; we therefore, by a ſallycpoſt, gained an 


. advanced part of the road, and without accident were 


. enabled to quit the town, arrive at Fort la Malgue, and 
.* form on the riſing ground immediately above the ſhore, 
„ The boats were ready,. the weather and the ſea in the 
.,« higheſt degree favourable : . the embarkation began 


about eleven o'clock, and by day, break on the 19th the 


„hole Without interruption, or the loſs of a man, were on 
& board chip, The great fire in tlie arſenal, the blowing 
wp of the powder ſhip, and other ſunjlar eyents,which rook 
place. in e „66'E5k keep the. enemyr,in- 


„ 


| 15 6, r 8, were {till in f poſſeſſion · of 
er, and had ſhewn à determination to, reſiſt the attempts of 


hie Englich to come on board. The ſcene of conflagration 


- Rate of ſuſpenſe and-uncertainty, The French priſoners who 
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had however awakened their fears foritheir lives. IThink⸗ 


« freſſed them, expreſſing; Ef ape land them in a 


ait gained on him ſuddenly, and it was not without being 
very much ſcorched, and the riſk of being ſuffocated, that 

we could approach the ſhip tp take him in. The explo- 

ploſion of a ſecond powder-veſſel, equally unexpected, 


and with, a ſhock even linger ee firſt, again put 


_ dred Sardinians, fix hundred Neapolitans, fix hundred Spa- 


Notwithſtanding all theſe were obliged to croſs the new _ 


- I 


a 


had opened a conſiderable battery on the height of Arenes, 


ſummit of the hill, the impetuoſity of the troops led them to 
follow the enemy, to deſcend the height, to aſcend other 


4, 


5 æplgſion of the Powd: 
around them, heightened: by the late tremendous. expleſion, 


4 


„ing this to be the caſe, ſays. fir. Sidney Smith, L ad- 


place of ſafety, if they would ſubmit; and they thankfully; 
« accepted the offer, ſhewing themſelves, to be completely 

* intimidated, and very grateful for our humane intentions 
„ towards them, in not attempting to burn them with the 

« ſhip. It was neceſſary. to proceed with, precaution, . as 
„they were more numerous than ourſelves. We, at Jengtly 0 
completed their diſembarkation, and then ſet her on fire. 
« On this occaſion I had nearly loſt my valuable friend and 
« afiſtant, lieutenant Miller, of the Windſor-Caſtle, who 
had ſtaid ſo long on board to inſure the fire taking, that 


us in the moſt imminent danger of geriſhing; and when it 
is conſidered that we were within the ſphere of the falling 
timber, it is next to miraculous that no one piece of the 
many which made the water foam round us, happened to 
touch either the Swallow or the three boats with me.“ 
Some time before the evacuation of Toulon, the enemy 


which much annoyed one of the principaloutpolts. It therefore 
became neceſſary to attack it. Diſpoſitions for that purpoſe , 
were made, and a corps of four hundred Britiſh, three hun- 


hiards, and four hundred French, marched from the town. 


river on one bridge only, to divide into four columns, to 
march acroſs olive- grounds, interſected by ſtone walls, and 
to aſcend a very conſiderable height, cut into vine, terraces, 
yet they ſucceeded in ſurpriſing and forcing the enemy, and. 
were ſoon in full poſſeſſion of the battery and wo ; but 
inſtead of forming upon and occupying the long and narrow. 


diſtant as and at laſt, in diforder, to encounter ſuch 
ſuperior advancing, as obliged them precipitately to retire, 
and to relinquiſh the advantages they at firſt gained. Lieu- 
tenant-general O'Hara, who had arrived at the battery on 
our firſt ſucceſs, being involved in the conſequence of this 
ſudden reverſe, was wounded in the arm and made pri- 
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The iſlands of Tobago and St. Domingo in the weg 


Indies, and moſt of the French territories in the Eaſt 
Indies, ſubmitted to the Britiſh arms, or were ſubdued 


them. The inhabitants of 'St. Domingo, who found 


b 
— oppreſſed by a continued ſucceſſion of depu- 
ties from the convention, and who were unfurniſhed with 
any means of defence from the mother- country, joyfully 
- Yielded to the Engliſh armament, as the beſt method of 
ſecuring their immediate ſafety, and obtaining permanent 
%% oY noo og rn” 
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CH AP. XXII 


Arguments in the Briti/h Parliament for and againſ? the war 


with PFrance,—Congueſt' of  Martinico,—Execution of 
Hebert and his aſſociates, —Proclamation of the King of 
Poland. Trial of Danton and his accomplices,—Battles 


on the continent. ee be 
. „ 


: 7 the receſs of 1793, it was evident to be 


"Britiſh miniſter, that the voice of the nation, at 


leaſt of the great holders of . was ſtill for war; 
Which, however, was placed beyond all 
cided and vaſt majorities that appeared for its continua- 


Il doubt by the de- 


tion in both houſes of parliament, at the be- 


A. D. 1794, ginning of next year. Among the arguments 


that were urged, on both ſides of this great 


_ queſtion, were the following. On the fide of the war 
it was argued, that the murder of the king and queen, 
and other noble and innocent ſufferers, that all the hor- 
rors of France, naturally awakened the minds of men 
and nations to ſympathy ; but a ſympathy that leads to 
indignation and vengeance. The preſent war, ſaid they, 
differs from all former wars. | 
pride and revenge, ſuch as is found in rude ages, among 
barbarian tribes; nor yet of religion; nor yet of ambi- 
tion for the ſubverſion of ſtates and extenſion of conqueſt. 
It is a war, the object of which, on the part of France, 
is the ſubverſion of government, the extirpation of reli- 
gion, the diſſolution of ſociety. The Freneh, in the 
preſent war with Britain, were the aggrefſors. They | 


14 
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It is not a war of feudal 


1'+- - - ** endeavoured, 
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5 Arguments for and againſt the War, 5 263 


endeavoured, by difſeminating their principles, to diſ- 
unite the people from the conſtitution and government 


of this country; they mage war on our allies, and de- 
clared war againſt ourſelves. As to the probable ſucceſs 
of the war, their reſources, though great, were tranſient, 


as being the fruits of rapine and blood; which cut up by 


the roots all induſtry, the only permanent ſource of 
 wealth.—The firſt campaign, it was ſaid, had been ſin- 
gularly ſucceſsful. Our allies, aided by our troops, had 
ev important advantages on the Rhine; we had crip- 
_ pled the French mar ine at Toulon; we had taken ſome 


places in the Weſt Indies; by perſeverance we might ex- 
hauſt the unnatural and ſagacious reſources of our ene- 
mies, and reduee them at laſt to a fit temper for reaſonable | 


negociation.— What can we do? no power to treat with; 


no ſecurity for peace! This order of things in France 


cannot be permanent. As their reſources fail, and fa- 


mine invades, the reſtraints of their ill-jointed govern- 
ment muſt become weaker and weaker. Power obtained 
by guilt, and founded on atheiſm, is 'incompatible with 
a new ſyſtem of laws of any kind, but, moſt of all, with 


the rigour of republican virtue. 7 
It was urged, on the other fide, that to interfere in 
the internal government of nations is equally unjuſt and 


impolitic: unjuſt, becauſe, whatever theory we embrace | 


concerning the nature of government, the limits of go- 
vernment are fixed, and not to be extended at the pleaſure 


of thoſe who adminiſter them; impolitic, becauſe ſuch 


interference cannot fail to be a ſource of manifold cala- 


mities. The war with France, on the part of Great 


Britain, was begun when the public mind was agitated 
by the death of the French king. But, however much 
ſuch tragical events may rouſe ſympathy and indignation, 
they onght not to be made the grounds of war; for thus 


we ſhould never have peace. The ignorant and un- 


thinking multitude are ſtruck with remarkable occur- 
rences, and yield up their minds to the temporary im- 


preſſions which they receive from them, in the ſame 


manner as they are affected by theatrical exhibitions. 


They neither look back on the paſt, nor forward on the 


future. As they do not recollect, ſo neither can they 
anticipate. The diſcerning and wiſe not only attend to 


events as they riſe, and the circumſtances that accom- 


pany them; they alſo inquire into their cauſes, and an- 
ticipate their conſequences. We are fighting againſt the 


French, ſaid they, in order to ſtop the progrels of opi- 
” Es , 1 TE 
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vion. Eut war, by rouſing deep, attention,; opens the 
ſoil for the adm ion of opinions. During the courſe of 
the ſtruggle between Great Britain and her colonies, the 
attention of mankind was turned to the principle on 
which the American republic claimed, and ultimately 
_ eſtabliſhed independence. In like manner the principle 
will be diſcuſſed on which French freedom is no con- 
tended againſt, Who knowes continued they, but this 
improvident war way haſten, the ills it was intended to 
ohviate? War brought new burdens on France; new bur- 
dens diſcontents; diſcontents revolution: ſo in Germany 
there may be a reflux in the tide of war to ſimilar re- 
volution. 3 ä 5555 
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jection? The miniſter of war in France required three 
| bandred thouſand men, as a military eſtabliſhment, for 
| the maintenance of good order and juſtice among willin 

ſubjects. What ſort of army muſt that be that dual! 
rule over eighty- four refractory departments, fx hundred 
i refratory diſtricts, and forty thouſand refractory, muni- 
| cipalities? ? The powers of Europe combined are not able 
to maintain ſuch an army at ſuch à diſtance; nor, is it 
probable they would remain long in F rance, en 4 


. 


doubtedly great force; yet when we reflect on what. the 


conſequences might poſſibly have been of leaving the 
French entirely to themſelves, in the full and undiſturbed 


poſſeſſion of all their uſurped power and property, We 
ſhall be inclined to heſitate before we condemn the pre- 


ſent war as unneceſſary or inexpedient.— The Freneh 


with great vigour and livelineſs of mind, are, beyond 
all doubt, the moſt arrogant nation in uhe world. | In 


every thing they aſſume. the privilege of taking the lead 


and dictating 10 their neighbours. - In one age. they, are 
the moſt bigoted in religion, and the moſt. profuſe. in 


their donations to the church; in another the moſt de- 


voted to their kings, and the moſt gallant and obſequious 
to their ladies: and now they affect to carry the ſimpli- 
city of republicaniſm to an equal extreme: they over- 


turn all inſtitutions, human and divine; and, in their 


abhorrence of order and due ſubordination, wage war wit 
heaven and earth. In theſe oppoſites the character of the 
French is equally ſeen; the ſame exceſs diſcovers itſelf, whe- 
ther it be an officer of the army haſtily ruſhing into a duel 
on account of ſome fancied diſreſpe&t to a La or 
the preſident of the aſſembly giving the kiſs of fraternity 
to negroes, and encouraging the ladies to bring all their 
jewels and ornaments to the public treaſury, and obſerr- 
ing, chat the beſt ornaments of beauty are republican 
virtues. The propagation of their political tenets was 
the great object of their enthuſiaſm even before they 
were provoked to hoſtilities by the invaſion of the Ger- 
mans. — There was, indeed, a chance, if they had been 
left alone, of their falling out among themſelves; but, 
if they could have avoided internal confuſion, the reſts. 
leſs ambition of their nature would have vented itſelf in 
intrigues among their neighbours; to whom, like. the 
Romans, 887 would have a the law, if they . 
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under the veil of admitting them into an alliance or fra- 
ternization with Frenchmen” © . 
During the month of January, intelligence was re- 
ceived from Barcelona, that the Spaniſh troops, which 
were at Banuls de Mar, attacked the town of Port Ven- 
dre, and the intrenchments on the heights behind the 
plaoe, and carried them, after an obſtinate and bloody 
action, taking ſix pieces of cannon; that general Cueſta 
afterwards directed a ſudden attack upon fort St. Elmo, 
where the French had retired from bore Vendre ; and, 
notwithſtanding the inceſſant fire kept up by the garri- 
ſon, two-battalions of Walloons and ſome other corps 
ained the almoſt inacceſſible heights by which the place 
is commanded, and obliged the garriſon to ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war; that the guns of the fort of St. Elmo 
were immediately turned upon the town of Collieure, 
which was given up at diſcretion the next morning; that 
on the 21ſt, the Marquis de las Amarillas, at the head 
of three columns, attacked the flank of the batteries and 
_ entrenchments in the front of the Spaniſh vanguard at - 
Bolo, carried three batteries, and obliged the French to 
retreat to Banuls de Aſpres ; that a falſe attack was at 
the ſame time made on the right of the enemy's camp, 
by a column from Ceret, commanded by the Portugueſe 
general Forbes, and another on the left by general Hur- 
rigary, who fell in with a column of two thouſand men, 
on their march from Perpignan to the camp of Banuls de 
Aſpres, which they charged, killed five.hundred on the 
ſpot, and, in the purſuit, took two hundred priſoners, and 
two baggage waggons, with very inconſiderable loſs. —It 
is computed that, in theſe ſeveral actions, the Spaniards 
have taken ſeventy pieces of heavy artillery, a great 
quantity of cloathing and ammunition, and fix 8 eng 
proviſion for ten thouſand men. 3 ͤ - 
Accounts were alſo received from the head- quarters at 
Bollou, that the allies had attacked and carried all the 
enemy's advanced lines and batteries; which ſucceſs, to- 
gether with the capture of Port Vendre, fort St. Telmo, 
and Collioure, determined the enemy, whoſe left and 
rear flanks were laid open, to quit, in the courſe of the 
ſollowing night, all their camps and ports in the front of 
the allies, and retire into Perpignan, leaving the Spa- 
niards maſters of the country to the very gates of the 
In the fittings of the French convention of the w— 
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of January, a deputation of Americans were admitted to 
the bar, and the orator requeſted the pardon of Thomas 
Paine, whoſe papers, he ſaid, had been examined, and 
were found to contain no dangerous propoſitions. ''The 
dieputation therefore, with confidence, requeſted that 
Thomas Paine ſhould be reſtored to the fraternal embrace 
of his fellow-citizens ; and they offered themſelves ſure- 
ties for his conduct during the fhort time that he ſhould 
remain in France. The preſident, after a high compli- 
ment to the American people, ſaid, < You requeſt us to 
deliver up Thomas Paine; you are anxious to re- con- 
« duct to your own fide tlie apoſtle of liberty. We 
« muſt applaud this generous devotion, Thomas Paine 
„was born in England=that was enough to ſubject him 
5 to the decree in the firſt inftance, which our own 
„ ſafety demanded by the revolutionary laws. The 
convention will take into conſideration your de- 
«© mand.“ In a ſhort time after, the ſrequeſt was com- 
Much about this period, the Swiſs republic anſwered 
Lord Robert Fitzgerald's declaration, which recom- 
mended to the ſerious conſideration of the Helvetic body 
ſome important obſervations on the relative fituation of 


be republic to the belligerent powers. © Theſe obſer- 


_ «*yations,” ſaid they, © we have examined with all 
« that care and attention which is due to the intereſts of 
« our country ; and we think that we afford your Excel- 
« lency a proof of the eſteem which we entertain for 
e your character, by making ap open and ſincere expo- 
* fition of our ſituation and our conduct. However 
tc afflicting the remembrance of thoſe terrible events in 
« France (which your Excellericy has brought te our re- 


© fered ſo unfortunately may be, yet our grief muſt 
6 nevertheleſs yield to the principles of our conſtitution. 
« Theſe principles have reſted for ſeveral centuries on 
«© the relations of peace, amity, and good neighbour- 
«© hood with all the ſurrounding powers. The opęra- 
<« tion of theſe principles has never been interrupted by 
<«« foreign wars. A rigid and exact neutrality was the 

© invariable maxim of our anceſtors; and having re- 
« ceived it as a facred inheritance, we have conceived it 
“to be our duty to abide by it in the preſent war. And 

«this conduct 4 

_ © ly on our external ſafety, but on our internal peace. 

1 Aera 
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4 entered into, we will, neither wander from our .deetars.. 
„ ed neutrality, on any pretence whatever, nor will we 
« liſten to any inſinuation which might give riſe to juſt 
complaints. It is for us to preſerve the enjoyment of 
„that happy and peaceable tuation, to which all our 
* maſt zealous efforts tend. We will unite our ferce to 
« repel even the flighteſt attempts that may be made to 
„ diſturb our repoſe, or to undermine the foundation of + 
6 it hy any deſtructiye principles. It is towards this 
« end that our forefaght is directed, by carefully guard- 
& ing our frontiers, and by endeayouring to prevent any 
6 difficulties by a correſpondence inſeparable from our 
„local relations. We intreat your Excellency to aſſure 
« his Britannic majeſty of the invariable determination 
„ of the Helvetic body; and:jt is with entire confidence 
% we expect, from bis good-will, that, following, the 
e example of his illuſtrious anceſtors, who at all times 
% have maintained the independence. of the Helvetic 
% confederacy, he will continue henceforth to enter- - 
«tain, a ſincere affection for our profperity and our 
« repole.” 1 55 V 4225 „ 7 
The accounts from Paris of the 29th of February, 
brought a very melancholy detail of the ſituation of that 
capital with reſpect to proviſions, particularly butcher's 
meat. The people were drizen-to ſuch a pitch, that a 
ſupply no ſooner arrived in Paris, than the multitude 
' ſeized on it, and ſhared it among them. A very poor 
fmall pullet ſold for ten hyres, and the market of Poiſſſ, 
which uſed lately to furniſh from four thouſand to eight 
thouſand oxen, the laſt market day only produced two 
thouſand. On the morning; of. the aiſt, two large wag- 
on Joads of: ſtinking fowls: were expoſed on the quay of 
St Valley, but the commiſſaries of the police ordered 
hem to be thrown into the river. The merchants, not- 
Withſtanding the laws, ſtill continued to monopolize; 
vegetables were equally as ſcarce; however, from the 
menſures adopted by the magiſtrates, they hoped this 
feaxcity would ſhortly ceaſe.—In the convention both 
Barrere and Legendre propeſed the obſervation of a. vo- 
ivatary Lent, to fave the conſumption of meat, Barrere. 
obſerved, that under the old ſyſtem there were about ſix 
months in the year that meat was not eaten, which made 
a difference of one half in the conſumption of that arti- 
cle; beſides which, before the war, all the country peo- 
ple lived on the produce of the earth, and now one 
million twe hundred thouſand men eat meat daily; la 
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furniſhes none. Legendre, with great earneſtneſs,, urged 
the decreeing of the lent, | alledging that they would 
otherwiſe be obliged to faſt in ſpite,” of | themſelves; for 
the time was at hand when they would have neither meat 
nor candles; that the oxen killed lately did not afford 
tallow enough, to light each other to their deaths; and 
that the provincial | reſources; for cattle were exhauſted, 
and the foreign ones totally ee It was reed 
that the propoſal of Barrere ul be taken into conſt- 
deration. The French convention have ordered all the 
pleaſure grounds to be tilled, or employed in paſture, 
and adopted other meaſures to u. a ; Top to the preſent 
ſcarcity of proviſions. KR 
Among thoſe who were at this time ao at Ly- 
ons, was. Jean Baptiſte. Victoire Guillotine, M. D. for- 
merly of that city. He was charged with having 
correſponded with perſons at Turin. It is an extraor- 
dinary thing that he ſnould ſuffer death by an inſtrument 
of his own invention. He died with great reluctance, 
and declared, that when he „ his e ey to 
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"ceived from vice admiral Lock Hood, and ee e 
neral David Dundas, dated St. ee e in the iſland of 
Corxſica, giving intelligence, that the tower and garriſon 

of Mortella ſurrendered on the 10th of February; that 

the ſtrong redoubt and batteries of the convention were 
taken by ſtorm on the 15th, after a; ſevere cannonading 
of two days; that the ſame night the enemy abandoned 
tte tower of Forneli,, and two conſiderable ſea batteries 
dependent. upon it; that on the 19th. they retreated from 
St. Fiorenzo to Baſtia; that previous to their retreat one 

of cheir frigates was ſunk, and another burnt in the 
gulf; and that the town, forts, and port, were taken 
poſſeſſion of the lame day by his majeſty's land and ſea 
forces. The loſs of the Britiſh conſiſted of thirteen 
killed, and thirty-nine wounded, beſides ſix ſailors of the 

- Fortitude killed, and fifty- ſix enen from che fire of 

the fort of Mortella. ” 

+. The complete conqueſt of the very in inn of - 
Martinigo was effected on the 23d of March, the laſt 
and moſt, important fortreſs of fort Bounbon having ſur- 
rendered to his majeſty's arms at four o'clock in the 

| afternoon; at Which time his royal highneſs prince Ed- 

= 1 _ - ward, major-general of his majeſty's forces, took poſ- 
Fo | # 3 ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of both gates with the firſt and third battalions. of 
grenadiers, and the firſt and third light infantry. © Having 
& concerted meaſures with the admiral,” ſays fir Charles 
Grey, © fot a combined attack by the naval and land 
4 forces upon the fort and town of Fort Royal, and the 
4 batteries of my ſecond parallel being ready, thoſe on 
« Morne Tortenſon and Carriere kept up an inceſſant 
& fire upon Fort Royal, and all the other batteries on 
« Fort Bourbon, during the day and night of the 19th 
««- inſtant, and on the morning of the 2oth following, 
40 till the ſhips deſtined for this ſervice had taken their 
6 ſtations. The Aſia of 64 guns, captain Browne, and 
4 the Zebra ſloop of 16 guns, captain Faulknor, with 
4 captain Rogers, and a body. of ſeamen in flat boats, 
«© the whole under commodore Thompſon, compoſed + 
„ the naval force; and the land force conſiſted of the 
6 firſt battalion of grenadiers, under lieutenant-colonel 
« Stewart, and the third light infantry, under lieute- 
„ nant-colonel Buckeridge, and the firit light (infantry, 
4% under lieutenant-colonel Coote, from lieutenant- gene- 
« ral Preſcott's camp at Soururie. The navy acquitted 
, themſelves with. their uſual Wy (particularly 
„ captain Faulknor, whoſe conduct juſtly . gained him 
<< the admiration of the whole army), carrying the fort 
« by eſcalade about twelve o'clock of the 20th inſtant, 
& under the able conduct of commodore Thompſon, 
& whoſe judicious diſpoſition of the gun and flat- boats, 
4 aſſiſted by that ſpirited and active officer captain Ro- 
„% gers, contributed materially to our ſucceſs; at the 
90 3 time that the land forces, commanded by that 
„ excellent officer colonel Sy mes, critically advancing 
« with equal ardour, forced and entered the town trium- _ 
„ phantly, hoiſting the Britiſh colours, and changing 
« the name to Fort Edward. Immediately after this 
«& general Rochambeau, who commanded in Fort Bour- 
« bon, ſent his aid-de-camp with a flag, offering to 
« ſurrender on capitulation ; and the terms were finally 
- $ adjuſted and agreed to on the 22d inſtant, by three 
« commiſſioners on each ſide; the ratifications thereof 
„ being ſigned by the commanders in chief on the 23d 
& following; and the garriſon, amounting to nine hun- 
« dred men, marched out this morning priſoners of 
« war; laying down their arms on the parade of Fort 
„ Royal, and were embarked for France immediately. 
« His majeſty's troops, having marched in, ſtruck the 
„ French and hoiſted the Britiſh colours, and W 
15 | 1 TT 2 ne 
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OO, Exccutionof Hebert and Others, 2 

© the name from Bourbon to that of Fort George. 
% Forts Bourbon and Royal have ſuffered greatly from 

& our fire during the ſiege, and we are diligently em- 

4 ployed to put them in a proper ſtate of defence, ef- 
5 fech £7 
cc to the crown of Great Britain. I am reſtoring order 

&« as faſt as poſſible, from the confuſion naturally occa- 


ually to ſecure this important acquiſition of territory 


. ſioned by a ſiege, an! have the pleaſure to obſerve that 


e every thing in the forts is as tranquil and well-regu- 
© Jated as could be expected in the time.” PS 
On the 25th of March, at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in conſequence of the verdict of the reyolutionary 
tribunal, the following perſons were brought from the 
priſon of the Conciergerie to the Place de la Revolution, 
where they ſuffered under the axe of the guillotine, viz. 
Hebert, Ronſin, Momoro, Vincent, Du Croquet, Kocq 
a Dutchman, general Laumur, M. M. Bourgeois, Ma- 
ꝛuel, La Boureau, Ancard, Le Clerc, Proly, Desfieux, 


Anacharſis Clootz, Pereira, Florent, Armand, Deſ- 


combes, and Dubuiſon, convicted of being the authors 
and accomplices of a conſpiracy which exiſted againſt the 
| ſafety and liberty of the people, and againſt the exerciſe 
of the lawful authority, tending to trouble the ſtate by a 
civil war, by arming the citizens againſt each other; and 
the obje of which was, in the courſe of the preſent 
month Ventoſe, to diſſolve the national repreſentation, 
to aſſaſſinate its members and the patriots, to deſtroy the 
republican government, to ſeize upon the ſovereignty of 
the people, and to give a tyrant to the ſtate. 1 8 
At the trial of the conſpirators, one only, Laboureau, 
was acquitted. As ſoon as he was liberated, the preſi- 
dent of the tribunal embraced him, and ptaced him at 
his fide, while the hall reſounded with applauſes! when 
the ſentences were pronounced, Anacharſis Clootz was 
the only one who addreſſed the auditors. He appealed 
to the human race, whoſe conſtant orator he had been. 
Ronſin made an attempt to ſpeak, but was carried off 
with the reſt, The conſpirators, when carried back to 
the Conciergerie, demanded a gallon of wine to be di- 
vided among them, and ſome ſoup. About nine in the 
morning, they were conveyed in three carts to the place 
of execution. Never (ſays the editor of the Annales 
Patriotigues) did a ſpectacle attract ſuch a crowd, ſuch ar 
infinite number of ſpectatorz. During the whole way 
along, hands were clapped, and hats toſſed in the air, 
amidſt the ery of © Vive la Republique !” Inſenſible 5 
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along; ond when at the foot of the ſcaffold, t 
braced each other. Hebert, vulgarly entitled Father 
Ducbeſue, was guillotined the laſt, and his head was held 
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the indignation expreſſed againſt them, they paſled 
ey em- 


up to the people. At this fight, the clapping of hands, 
and ſhouts of the ſpectators, were accompanied by the 
cry. Live the Republic.“ Hebert, on his firſt exami- 
nation, appeared very much caſt down, and even ſhed 


tears, to find his projects overthrown. Vincent and. 


Ronſin, looking at general Laumur, at the very moment 
when,his head was beneath the guillotine, ſaid to He- 
bert“ Had it not been for the un/kilfulneſs of that  block- 


& head, we ſhould haue ſucceeded” 


Much about this time, the following note was delivered 


by the Auſtrian envoy at the diet of Ratiſbon, on the 


part of the emperor, to demand the ſenſe of the Germa- 
nic ſtates, reſpecting the neceſſity of arming all the in- 


habitants on the frontiers of Germany, and the furniſh- 
ing of a triple contingent, on the part of the ſaid ſtates. 


«All Europe knows the manifold and juſt grounds 


e which have compelled the Germanic, empire, united 
« under its ſupreme chief, to declare a general war, for 


« the maintenance of the moſt binding, covenants and 


the moſt ſacred. tręaties; for the preſervation. of ſocial 


2 


« order from a wild, deſtructive, and moſt, anarchic ty- 
« ranny, falſely called freedom ; for the defence of an 
« acknowledged; rel igion from. peſtelential atheiſm; for 


the ſupport of the conſtitution of the empire againſt 
„ an arbitrary, horrible, and univerſal revolutionary 


« power; for keeping up the imperial honour; for the 
6 protection and future ſecurity of the imperial privi- 
« leges and the frontiers; and for obtaining a ſuitable 
« and entire ſatisfaction againſt the common enemy of 
6 all public order, . againſt the moſt wanton diſturbers of 
6. all the beneficent ties of ſocial happineſs, and the moſt 
& cruel deſpots and violators of the .moſt ſacred rights 


„ of mankind. —Equally well-known are the different 
« ſplendid yiCtories from the firſt day of the opening of 


ac the laſt c; mpaign, which were gained, blow upon blow, 


4 by the almoſt incredible brayery of the German troops 


& on the Rhine, the Ruhr, the Maeſe, the Mayn, the 


«© Mozelle,. &c. &c. which were happily, followed b 


© the deliverance of the United Netherlands, invaded 


ee in the moſt lawleſs manner, and the emancipation of 


& many other German diſtrifts and important countries 
„ from the ſway of falſe French liberty; the capture of 
. | . 8 . Condé, 


= 
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”” « Conde, the recapture of the city and important for= 
es treſs of Mentz, the taking of Valenciennes, Queſnoys 


« &c, - But this campaign, ſo glorious for battles, ſieges, 
« and conqueſts, could not bring back the French to a 


„ more equitable and more juſt ſenſe of reaſon, princis _ 
ple, and action, towards the Germanic nation, of- 
e fended to the higheſt degree. That faction, hoſtile. 


« to the human race, which ſtyles itſelf the national 
convention of France, ſtrengthens daily her power of 


« reſiſtance by the moſt terrible means, by numberleſs 


« arbitrary confiſcations, by the e of the 


„ churches, and the rich, having already ſeized the 
“ property of the elergy, nobility, and crown, and by 


« the moſt deſperate meaſüre of a general requiſition of 
all fighting men, ſupported by the moſt terrific ipftru- 
„ ment the guillotine. —The violent decrees apy es 


„the people to riſe in a maſs, have given additional 
e force and ſtrength to the numerous hoſtile armies now 


&« in the field, ſo that they ſucceeded at laſt, after reno» 


te vated, daily, and moſt violent attacks, notwithſtanding _ 


« the ſteadieſt countenance and moſt gallant reſiſtance 


te on the part of the German warriors, to retake by their 
ta ſuperiority a part of the conqueſts—a loſs, which in 
all probability would not have enſued, if the contin- 
e pents of the empire had been properly ſent.— This 


&« general requiſition of all the fighting men effected 3 
tc great ſuperiority, and gy, . entirely the mode of 


„ making war, increaſed the dangers and difficulties of 
« this coercive/ War, and/ſeems in ſome manner to ne- 


« ceflitate'the riſing in a maſs of the inhabitants of the 


„ frontiers of the Netherlands, Anterior Auſtria, Briſ- 
, Fett, and other places, in order to procure ſafety 0 
* the property of the loyal ſubjects of the empire, 


« againſt the ravages, branded with the wildeſt exceſſes, 


4 occaſioned by an enemy driven to deſpair by the miſery 
* which reigns in their own country, and emboldened 


« 1 % ˙ ) 1 a oh 
Flis Pruſſian majeſty ſoon after publiſhed the following 
objections againſt a general armament of the inhabitants 

of the empire, viz: 1. By employing the peaſants againſt 


the enemy, ' agriculture would want hands. 2. That 
there were not arms ſufficient to give to ſuch a maſs of 
ple. 3. That it was impoſſible, in ſo ſhort a time, 


o teach the manual exereiſe to the inhabitants. 4 It 
was found 8 the experience of the two laſt campaigns, 
That the ſoldi 
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ers oppoſed to the French muſt bo e, 
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exerciſed, in order to make head againſt them. Laſtly, 


Independent of the above reaſons, it was infinitely dan- 


gerous at ſuch a critical period, when the French were 
5 every advantage to- infinuate their principles, 
to aſſemble ſo great a number of men, whoſe ideas upon 


forms of government muſt be various, and among whom 


empire. | " 


himſelf maſter of the public tre 


a 


diſſentions might ariſe, diſaſtrous in their conſequences 
both to the armies, and to the conſtitution of the 
Meanwhile the number of patriots in Poland . were 
daily increaſed by perſecution and oppreſſion. The 
Ruſſian troops having evacuated Cracow on the 23d of 
March, the experienced general Koſciuſko immediately 


took advantage of the circumſtance, and entered that 
town. on the night of the 24th. Next morning he or- 


dered the gates of the town to be. ſhut, declared himſelf 
commander in chief of all the Poliſh forces, impoſed-an 
oath of fidelity on all the military in the town, rendered 

of | een, took a regiſter of 
the plate of the churches, of the king's palace, and, in 
ſhort, proceeded to meaſures of a military ſequeſtration, 
The gates were kept ſhut till three o'clock in the | after» | 
noon. On the 25th the gates were again ſhut, and the 
general exhorted the inhabitants to arm themſelves im- 
mediately in ſupport and defence of the late conſtitution, 
A revolutionary tribunal- was eſtabliſhed on the 26th, 
compoſed of fourteen members, and a_ reſolution was. 
taken, that, throughout the republic, in the towns as 
well as in the country, every. five houſes ſhould be 
obliged to furniſh one man armed and equipped, at their 
expence, for the defence of the conſtitution, againſt the 


8 tur ping powers. On the ſame day, and the day follow- 


ing, an extraordinary aſſembly of the magiſtrates and 2 


town-council was held. The different corporations af 


- ſembled under their reſpective banners before the town- 


houſe, from whence the magiſtrates led them on im. a 
proceſſion to the church of the Holy Virgin, where the 
conſtitution of the 3d of May, 2791, was publicly read 
with great, ſolemnity, accepted, and an oath taken to 


defend it. General Koſciuſko afterwyards iſſued an uni- 


perſal proclamation, exhorting the Poliſk ſubjects to 


reſpect the dominions of the emperor, and to give no 
reaſon of complaint to any of the ſubjects of his Imperial 


 wajeſty, This proclamation was ſent to all the Auſtrian 


commanders and magiſtrates of the. frontier territories, 
requeſting at the ſamg time, that if, during the preſenk 
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troubles and revolution in Poland, any violence ſhould 
de committed on the perfons or property of any of the 
ſubjects, of his Imperial majeſty, application ſhould be 
made to the revolutionary government of the republic, 
which engages to procure an immediate and ample ſatif- 1 
faction and indemnification for ſuch a violation. In 
conſequence of the above declaration, general Koſciuſko, 
on receiving information reſpecting ſome of the ſtrag- 
gling diſbanded troops, who had ſeized a magazine in 
the Auſtrian territories, wrote a letter to the Imperial 
officers of that place, offering an indemnification for all 
damage done, as ſoon as an account of the amount of 
the ſame ſhould be tranſmitted to him 55 
A few days after, the king of Poland iſſued the fol- - 
| lowing proclamation to the inhabitants of Warſaw.- 
& Melancholy experience, dear fellow citizens, has 
«© convinced us but too ſtrongly, how injurious all com- 
„ motions ire to the public welfare. If freſh' ones 
c ſhould break out, it is to be feared, that our already 
te too much afflicted country will ceaſe to exiſt as a na- 
tion. The inſurgents at Cracow try every means to 
* delude your minds, and draw you into their plans. 
“ It is your duty, therefore, to be guarded againſt them 
© in time, that we may not have to accuſe ourſelves of 
« being the cauſe of our own deſtruction. What bene- 
® fit reſulted to us from our former actions? After ſo 
ce many ſtorms and loſſes, the republicans only hope to 
< ſee better days by the return of peace, as ſoon as their 
& internal and external relations can be properly regu- 
tc lated. What can be the object of theſe inflammatory 
publications, which have been circulated, and of which 
'« we foreſee the evil conſequences? Beware, of French 
principles and connections. Is it poſſible you can be 
„blind to the means which they employ to introduce 
16 their ſyſtem among you? I hey will endeavour to in- 
« flame your imagination with the hopes of hettering 
„% your circumſtances, or recovering your Joſt provinces. 
2 They will propoſe to you entirely to ſacrifice what 
“e little money and property has been left to you. Is it 
« poſſible you can be ſo blind as to attempt this without 
c any reſources or connections, but ſuch as will only 
& furniſh new pretexts to thoſe who ſeek the ruin of 
« our name and country? The preſent ſituation of Po- 
„ land, without doubt, is melancholy; but conſider 
| “é that the means by which it is propoſed the country 
„ ſhould fave itſelf, comes from thoſe who, by our ruin, 
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only ſeek to retard their own downfall for a few 
months longer, The offers which have been made 
you tend only to haſten your deſtruction. They will 


not omit to hold op to you. the example. of tome of 


your feliow- citizens; but this very circumſtance, and 
the deſtruction already occafioned by fire and ſword, 
ſhould open your eyes. The foreign intrigue, which 
pretends to hold out fuch immenſe advantages, and 
which perhaps is founded on bribery, has hardly made 
its appearance, and already we 175 the bad conſe- 


quences of it. What troubſes and damages have not 


the forced marches of the troops oecaſioned to the in- 
habitants? What ſufpicions are already occaſioned, 
and how many impriſonments have taken place. 
What end can you promiſe to a cauſe with ſuch be- 
ginnings? How much blood has been ſhed in the 


lacred name of liberty—a word ſo often abuſed to the _ 


worlt of purpoſes. Ye nobles and heroes, who 
have. bound yourfelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths 


to be faithful to your king and your country, and 


to defend the laws and religion of your anceſtors, 
be aſſured that the artifices employed to gain 


% your ſanction will eventually prove your own ruin, 


6 The arms you bear are only an honour to your ftation, 
« ſo long as they are 8 to maintain lawful authori- 
« ty; for every one who aſſumes powers not given to him 
« by the nation, whatever ſpecious pretexts he may hold 


4 


out, can only be confidered as a rebel. And you, ye 


« uſefu} inhabitants of peaceful cities, be careful not to 


40 5 


« miſtake your rights and duties. Honefty and induſtry, 
which multiplies the xiches of a ſtate, and love of virtue, 


can alone enobbe your ſtatign, and raiſe you to an equality 
« with the other ranks in the ſtate. Confider every man 
as an enemy, who may attempt to introduce tumult and 


d order into your peaceful habitations, and baniſh them 
« from among you. YL 5 


- The fitting of the Fr ench convention of the 31ſt of 
March, was taken up with long diſcuſſions relative to 


the accuſation of Danton and others. Legendre moved, 


that they thould be heard at the bar ; but this was 'op- 


pofed by  Robeſpierre, and therefore not complied 


with. . Robeſpierre in his ſpeech on this occaſion, thus 
expreſſes himſelf; „Could not all that is faid of Danton | 


« be ſaid of Briſſot, Hebert, and Chabot ? They were, at 
© certain periods, the defenders of liberty. Why then 
% ſhould Danton be allowed a privilege which was denied 


be 
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4 to his companion Fabre d'Eglantine > Attempts were 
« made to alarm you on the abuſe of power. What have 
* you done which you have not done freely, which has 
not contributed to the ſalvation of your own country, 
c which has not drawn down upon you the bleſſings of the 
% people? It is feared, that individuals may be ſacri- 
« ficed. Do you then diſtruſt that juſtice: which con- 

“ ſtitutes the people's hope? I declare, that whoſoever - 
e trembles at this crifis is guilty. Me too they have 
ce tried to intimidate. . The friends of Danton have writ- 
< ten, that if Danton be overthrown, I muſt periſh un» 
« der the ſtrokes of the ariſtocrats. They have imagined, 
that connections might induce me to divert the courſe 
of juſtice, What lignified to me the dangers that may 
e threaten? | My life is my country's, my heart is free 
 « from reproach, and above all fear, I was alſo the 
« friend of Petion, of Roland, of Briſſot; they betray- 


4 1 : 


< ed their country, and I declared againſt them.” 


St. Juſt chen entered into a long report relative to the 


treaſon of Danton and his accomplices ; which he repre- 
ſented as one of the many conſpiracies, from that of the 
duke of Orleans to che preſent, ſet on foot by the come 
bined powers, in order to deſtroy. the public.” In this 
report, St. Juſt, in detailing the various attempts to re- 
ſtore monarchy, thus repreſented the machinations of 
Hebert. On the ſtage of the; revolution, we have 
e ſeen a great number of performers, the greater part of 
« whom had talents to do good, but wanted the heart 
« and integrity to perform it. It will be pleaſing to us, 
cc nevertheleſs, to ſec, that all the wickedneſs with which 
"* Cana reproach us, ſprings from themſelves ;. and that 
from their thrones have Aue the rivers f. corruption 
that have inundated France. We will follow the fo- 
«« reign powers ſtep by ep, and meaſure the route af 
ce their agents. All 155 inimical governments have per- 
„ ceived, that ſhould they attack us with one faction alone, 
e that faction would readily be diſconcerted. They 
cc therefore ſet on foot, at one and the ſame time, ſeveral 


„ factions, which are insalved in each other, like the 5 


<« ſkies of Deſcartes, and the aim of which is the ſame, 
© although they are net known mutually to each other. 
& In the farſt place fprang up, on the ruin of all princi- 
I ples, andwiththe progre on of every deſcription of 
< crigmes, though without energy and aud city, the fae- - 
„tion called d'Orteans, after him whom it wiſhed to 
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as general Weſterman arrived, the revolutionary tribuncl 
' proceeded to the examination of evidence againft him. 


218 Trial of Danton and his Accomplices. © 


40 place on the throne. By Federaliſm, which was to 


t beſtow on each commune an independent authority, 


* an endeavour was next. made to corrupt with greater 
„facility the French nation, which would thus havg 


e heen divided; a part of the convention was led inte 
this opinion, and the members who beeame the ac- 


© complices of this (Briſſot, &c.) merited the fate they | 
«experienced. An infinity of other means have been 


& practiſed to annihilate the republic: all of theſe have - 


«'been deſtroyed, but new conſpirators have formed new 
ee plots upon their ruin. At length, Hebert appeared 


on the political horizon: Hebert; who, to deceive the 


„the people, addreſſed them in groſs language. He 


_ « ſoon perceived to what the deſtruction of religious 


«« worſhip would lead; and becoming accordingly a loud 
s declaimer againſt the eternal baſis of morality,' he at- 
« tacked providence, denied the immortality of the ſoul, 
« which comforted Socrates when he ſwallowed the juice 
« of hemlock ; and wiſhed, in concert with his followers, 
*« to baniſh from nature the ſupreme Being. Let not the 
te people loſe ſight of the Divinity! Thoſe ho made re- 
« ligion a pretext for the reſtoration of royalty, have 
* endeavoured to diſſeminate among us the horrible 


- * principle of atheiſm. Hebert delighted in repeating, 


„that the revolution, like Saturn, would devour its 


children. No! It well devour none but the friends 


* of tyranny — no one true child of liberty will periſh, 
* Danton and Lacroix talk in vain of clemency. Let 
* vs be inflexible. It is indulgence that is ferocious, 
© when it protects the enemies of the people. In the 
6% territory of France; none but freemen ſhall remain, 
«Let us, like Prometheus, ſteal from heaven the fire 
& which ſhall deftroy tyrants, and give life to the re- 
„ public.” This ſpeech was frequently interrupted by 
applauſes. jj edu co ape | 
On the gd of April, after the reading of the act of 
accuſation, and the report of St. Juſt, the Public Accu- 
ſer requeſted, that general Weſterman ſhould be brought 
from the Conciergerie, in order to be tried with the 
deputies. This requeſt was complied with. As ſoon 


Cambon, the deputy, was examined, His depoſition re- 
lated entirely to Fabre d'Eglantine, Delaunay d' Angers, 
and Chabot, He developed the meaſures adopted by the 

#5 5 (TA Committee 


Dy 
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Committee of Five, to ſuppreſs the finance companies” 55 
and to eſtabliſh the credit of aſſignats; and he diſeloſed 
the manner in which the three deputies alluded to had 
altered the decree paſſed by the convention, relative to 
the Eaſt India company. Fabre d'Eglantine, when under 
interrogation, ſeemed to be much agitated. Camille 
Deſmoulins ineffectually challenged Nensuldi, one of 
che jurors. Danton, on being queſtioned as to his re- 
ſidence and name, replied, My reſidence will ſoon 
be a non-entiry, but my name will live in the Pantheon 
« of hiſtory#*.” Terault de Sechelles being interrogated 48 
o his name and ſtate, replied “I am called Marie Jean, 
names of little celebrity even among the ſaints. Be- 
fore the revolution I bad a ſeat in this hall, and was 
„ deteſted by the Parliamentarians.” He demanded 
Simon, then in priſon, for his defender. Lacroix, Ca- 
mille Deſmoulins, and ſeveral others, expreſſed theit 


aſtoniſhment at ſeeing themſeh es oomprehended among - 
:y7 FT EHAMFCUOTYY. 
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villains in the act of accuſations © © * Smear gs 
On khe 5th, the decree: paſſed by we convention, and 
the letter received by the committees of public and gene- 
ral ſafety from the adminſtrators of the police were read 
to-the-depations They perfiſted; however, in the deter- 
mination not to anſwet interrogatories, unleſs Robeſpierre, 
Barrere, and St. Juſt, were ſummoned te attend. The 
conduct of Danton was extremely turbulent, and he in- 
veighed in very ſtrong terms againſt the judges. In con- 
ſequence of the mode of conduct adopted by the priſoners, 
the jury found Danton, Camille Deſmoulins, Lacroix, 
Philippeaux, Herault de Sechelles, and Weſterman, 
guilty of a conſpiracy againſt the republic ; and Chabot, 
_. Bazire, Fabre d'Eglantine, Julien de Thoulouſe, and 


The ſuperficial and flimſey writings of Voltaire have certainly undone 
France. It is earneſtly to be hoped, therefore, that the example Will 
operate as a caution to all other governments, and teacn them to beware 

of permitting with impunity imnous and licentious publications. They 
may rely upon it, there are no libels ſo dangerous to a ſtare as thoſe againſt 
God. The cauſe of religious toleration ought ever to be venerated. But 
if the belief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, which is the 
great foundation of morzalityp be once removed, there can be no depend- 
ance on the principle or integrity of a people. Let ingenious men freely 
 1nduige themſelves in verbal conteſts concerning the diſputed points of 
theology: but let every impious ſcoſſer, who preſumes to aim his deſtrue- 
tive ſhafts at any of the great doctrines of religion, be ſeverely puniſhed, 
and his writings ſtrictiy prohibited. Till this is the caſe no government 
can be ſaſe, nor will it be poffible to maintain order, nor even common 
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280 FE£xccution'oef Danton and his Actomplices. 


Delaunay d' Angers, guilty of corrupt practices; d' Ef. 
pagnac, the two Freys, Dietrichen, and Guſman, were 
allo found guilty. Lullier was acquitted.— At two 
_ o'clock in the OP) the evolutionary tribunal 
palled ſentence: of death upon thern, and ordered them 
to be executed at the expiration of three hours, At five 

o clock the condemned perſons were conveyed in three 
carts from the Conciergerie to the Place de la Revolution, 


In the firſt cart were Danton, Chabot, Lacroix, Fabre 


d' Elgantine, and Herault de Sechelles; in the ſecond, 
FPhilippeaux, Delaunay d' Angers, Bazire, and Camille 
Deſmoulins; in the third, Weſterman, and others. 
They all behaved with intrepidity, except Lacroix. Dan- 
ton in particular, who was executed laſt, ſhewed the ut- 
moſt contempt of deatg 1 


Next day, Couthon thus addreſſed himſelf to the na- 


tional convention. We are here to give you ſome particu- 
lars, reſpecting what happened yeſterday before the 
& revolutionary tribunal, where Vadier and I were 
„ preſent without being ſeen... The conſpirators ſaid, 
that nothing was more glorious than to conſpire 
againſt, a government which conſpires. Danton 
even bad the audacity to;fling little balls in the faces 


* 


of the judges. Meanwhile, Simon, Thouvet, and 


gf Dillon, in the priſon. of the Luxembourg, eſcorted, by 


their military fellow-priſoners,, were waiting the 


„% moment ta bteak their chains, to ſeize the avenues. to 
the committees of public welfare and general ſafety, 
„to butcher their members, and to inflict the ſame 
% barbarity on the patriots, of Paris, and on the revolu- 
„„ tionary tribunal : then, taking the ſon of Capet, from 
« the Temple, they were to put him into the arms of 
% Danton, who was to preſent to the people their new 
% deſpot.”—4 They caluminate your committees, ” 


8 5 ſaid Vadier; “ They ſpeak of arbitrary power, and a 


& diftator. We can anſwer this in a few words. Exa- 


„„ mine the whole tenor of our life, and pronounce. 


5 For my part, I ſwear here, that if there were a mem 
ber, who would uſurp but for an inſtant the ſoveriegn 
& power, though old age has chilled my vigour, yetT. 
4 would ſtab him in this hall!“ -Couthon moved, that 
every deputy be bound to give an account of his former 
and preſent fortune, and that each of them declare that 


the national W may ſtrike his head if he impoſe 


on the nation, This motion was unanimouſly decreed, 
amidſt loud burſts of applauſe, 1 


In 


Robeſpierre s Addreſs to the. Facobin Club. | 281 | 


In the fitting oſ the Jacobins, a few days after, Robeſ- . 
pierre propoſed, that the conſpiracy ſhould: be the order 
of the day, and that every citizen ſhould be invited to 
ſpeak. on that ſubject, and elucidate the profound crimes 
of the conſpirators. ** We ſhall in this way, ſaid he, 
« cruſh the enemies of liberty, which cannot be effected 
« by partial meaſures,” —Chales,. having demanded a re- 
port on the decree which obliges the members of the con- 
vention to give an account of their conduct and their proper- 
ty, Robeſpierre thus addreſſed himſelf to the club in reply. 
“Of what importance is it that the convention oblige - 
c each of its members to aceount for its property? , 

it not clear, that ſcoundrels can evade the rigour of 
« this meaſure? Theſe miſcreants have their, property 
in foreign countries, in a port folio. Briſſot aſſerted, 
„ that he was poor, though it be known that he was 
„the proprietor of ſeveral houſes in London. Chabot 
« ſaid, that he did not touch a ſhilling with his wife, 


© «whoſe dowry had been kept from him. This was 


« equally. falſe; and, in ſnhort, all the criminals who 
% have periſhed by the hand of juſtice, inſiſted on their 


„ poverty. They unceaſingly faid to the people; We 


« are poor and incorruptible, and it cannot be proved, 
ce 


| that we poſſeſs any property. Citizens, let us con- 
6 ſider it as an invariable principle never to afford to bad 


660 


citizens the means of ranking themſelves among the 
(e 


patriots. Let us require from them the teſts that be- 
long excluſively to the patriots, and let us reject all. 
* thoſe that may be common both to the latter and the 
* ariſtocrats. | The patriots are pure. If any of them 
te poſſeſs the gifts which virtue deſpiſes, and which 
& avarice alone eſteems, they are very far from wiſhing 
« to conceal the fact, They are, on the other hand, 
* extremely defirous to make a good uſe of what they 
« poſleſs. Conſpirators alone can find it their intereit 
© to make any concealment from the, people. The 
„ proofs we ought to require, confilt in à life, every 
moment of which has been ſpent in the exerciſe of 

| virtuous actions, in a life filled with ſacrifices to the 
country. The propoſition. made to the convention, 
and which goes to the length of,obliging every mem» 
ber to give in a ſtatement of his property, is therefore 
not ſo important as at firſt fight may appear. Little as 

e it promiſes, however, I know that it came from an 
„ honeſt and juſt man. In defeating the conſpiracy, 
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e tyrants ſhall exiſt againſt France, liberty will be ex- 
“ poſed to the utmoſt danger. This reflection ought to 
call forth both our juſtice and our vigilance: it ſhould | 


„engage us not to abandon the great meaſures it be- 
comes us to take, To ſtrike a terrible blow at ariſto- 


7 cracy, as ſoon as it may rear its inſolent head, and to 


, ſnatch from it the diſguiſe under which it is concealed; 
“ ſuch ſhould be the order of the day. Let us ſo alarm 
this ariſtocracy, that it may neither preſume to attack, 
nor miſlead us. Let us, on the other hand, protect inno- 
« cence, and ſnatch from tyranny the horrid expectation of 


„ deſtroying the patriots. 


Towards the end of March, general Melas ſet out 


from Saarbourg, with an intention of diſlodging the 


French from the environs of Perl, where they were 


beginning to entrench themſelves. The firſt attack 
which they attempted was of little importance; they 


came to no regular engagement, and there were only 
two Croatians wounded. e the Auſtrians math 
a new attack at ſeven o'clock in the morning; the French 
feigned to retreat, in order to draw them from the bat- 
teries which they had behind Perl; but they being 


aware of the ſtratagem, remained in their poſition. 


Upon this, the French yeſolved- to make an attack; 
which they did towards the evening. The Auſtrians had 


taken their diſpoſitions ſo well, that the firſt fire of the 
muſquetry of the Croatians killed between 80 and à 100 


of the enemy. This warm reception quickly compelled 


them to retreat. The French, no doubt, ſuppoſed, upon 
the farſt attack of the Auſtrians, that the country was 
going to riſe againſt them; for at the ſame moment the 


tooſin was ſounded in all the villages, and a crowd of the 


inhabitants; even women and children, armed themſeldes 


with all ſorts of weapons, in order to reſiſt the Auf- 


erians.. n e 1 
About the ſame time, the duke of Vork received a re- 
port from count Walmoden, that the enemy, havin; 


ſuccee ed in ſurpriſing the Heſſian poſts at i enbreuil, 
between Werwick and Vpres, got behind the Hanoverian 


pickets, and cut them off. Succour, however, Wo 
arrived from Menin, the enemy was driven back, and 


forced to recroſs the Lys, and to deſtroy the bridge which . 


they had made, Of Hanoverians the loſs was one hg 
„ TY DE) V killed, 


* 
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| billed, dne officer, and ſeven men wounded, and three 7. 
officers and 143 men taken priſoners. |. | 
On the 17th of April, remarkable FURY i the . 
general attack made by the armies of the combined 
owers. According to the plan propoſed, the Auſtrian, 
Britiſh, and Dutch armies aſſembled on the 16th upon 
the heights above Pas in order to be reviewed by 
his Imperial maje a> After which. the Auſtrian and 
Britiſh armies paſſed the Selles, and encamped in 
front of the town, while the Dutch formed- their 
camp immediately in its rear. At nine o'clock' next 
morning, the three armies moved forward in eight 
columns. The firſt column compoſed of Auſtrian and 
Dutch troops, under the command of prince Chriſtian, 
of Heſſe Darmſtadt, advanced upon the village of Ca- 
tillon, which was forced after ſome reſiſtance, in which 
the ene _ loſt four pieces of cannon, and from thence 
proceeded acroſs the Sambre, and took a poſition. at 
Favril, between the Sambre and the Petite Helpe, ſo as 
to inveſt Landrecies on that ſide. The ſecond column, 
commanded by | lieutenant-general Alvintze, | and con- 
ſiſting of the reſervę of the Auſtrian army, moved for- 
wards upon Mazinguet, and having forced the French 
entrenchments at that place, as well as at Oiſy, proceed- 
ed to Nouvion, and took poſſeſſion of the whole wood 
called the Foreſt of Nouvion. The third column, Which 
conſiſted of the main body of the Auſtrian army, and with 
which his Imperial Majeſty and the prince of Cobourg 
went themſelves, proceeded along the high road leading 
from Cateau to Guiſe, and, after carrying the two villa- 
ges of Ribonville and Waffigny, where the enemy were 
ſtrongly entrenched, detached the advanced guard for- 
wards, which took poſſeſfion of the heights called the 
Grand and Petit Blocus, and puſhed forward as far as 
 Henappes. | The fourth and fifth columns were formed 
of the army under the command of his royal highneſs 
the duke of Vork. Of the firſt of theſe the duke took 
the direction, aſſiſted by lieutenant-general Otto. Lieu- 
tenant-general fir William Erſkine, commanded the 
bother column. The duke's column was intended to at- 
tack the redoubts and village of Vaux, as well as to ren- 
der itſelf maſter, if poſſible, of the wood called the Bois 
de Bohain, which the enemy had ſtrongly entrenched. 
In conſequence of the very great defiles and ravines 
which they found on their mareb, the duke's column 
was not able to arrive at the point of attack till one 
5 o clock 5 
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o'clock in the afternoon. As ſoon as the cavalry of the 
advanced guard appeared upon the heights,” the French 
began a very ſevere cannonade, from the effects of which, 
although-very near, they were however enabled, in great 
meaſure, to cover themſelves by the natural eee Hs 
of the ground. Having examined their poſition, and _ 
finding it very ſtrong, the duke determined to endeavour 
to turn it by their right, and for this purpoſe, ordered 
the whole of the column to move forwards, under cover 
of the high ground, leaving only a ſufficient quantity of 
cavalry upon the heights to-occupy the-enemy's attention, 
Strong batteries like wiſe were formed, which kept up a 
ſevere fire, and protected the movements very conſider- 
ably. As foon as the troops had gained ſufficiently the 
enemy's flank, the advanced guard, under the command 
of major-general Abercromby, was directed to begm the 
attack, ek, two companies of the light corps of Odounel, 
ſupported by the two grenadier companies of the iſt re- 
iment of guards, under the command of colonel Stan- 
eee and took the Star Redoubt, above the 
village of Vaux, while the three battalions of horſe 
grenadiers, led on by major- general Petrafh, attacked 
the wood, and made themſelves maſters of tlie works 
Which the enemy had conſtructed for its defence. Tho 
enemy's fire at firſt was very ſevere, but when the troops 
- approached they began to retreat on all ſides, and were 
| ſoon put to flight. The duke of York immediately de- 
tached a part of the cavalry, conſiſting of Huffars, and 
one ſquadron or the 16th regiment of light Dragoons, 
commanded by major Lippert of the former corps, round 
the wood to the right, who completely fucceeded in 
cutting them off, took four pieces of cannon and a 
howirzer, with a confiderable loſs of men on the part of 
the enemy; whilſt the cavalry. of the advanced guard on 
our left, under the command of colonel Devay of the 
regiment of arch-duke .. Ferdinand's huſſars, purſued 
them through the wood, and drove them into the 
village of Bohain, which they evacuated. immediate- 
ly. Sir William Erſkine was equally ſucceſsful with 
his column; which was intended, by the villages of 
Marets and Premont, to turn the wood of Bohain, in 
order to facilitate the attack. He met with no refiftance 
till he arrived at the village of Premont, where he found 
the French ſtrongly poſtcd ; he ;mmediarel formed his 


line, and having detached the brigatle of Britiſh infantry, 
and the Auſtrian regiment of Cuiraſſiers of 1 | 


* 
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with four ſquadrons of Britiſh light dragoons, under the 


command of lieutenant-general Harcourt, in order to 


turn the poſition, he attacked it in front with three bat- 


talions of the regiment of Kaunitz, ſupported by a well 


directed fire of the Auſtrians and Britiſh artillery of the re- 


ſerye, under the command of lieutenant-colonel Con- 

greve, and ſucceeded completely in driving the French 
from the redoubts, where he oe two pieces of cannon, 
and a pair of colours. From thence he proceeded to 
turn the wood with a part of the corps, leaving the reſt 
upon the poſition at Premont. The fixth, ſeventh and 


eighth columns were intended to obſerve the enemy on 
the ſide of Cambray ; the firſt of theſe, compoſed of 


Auſtrians, and commanded by major-general count 
Faddick, puſhed forward as far as the village of Creve- 
coeur, and detached ſome light troops acroſs the Scheldt, 


without meeting with any refiſtance. The 'ſeventh co- 
lumn, conſiſting of Auſtrians and Dutch, under the 


hereditary prince of Orange, moved forward upon the 


high road leading from Cateau to Cambriy, and advanced 


- 


beyond Beauvois with the eighth column, compoſed 


chiefly of Dutch troops, commanded by major-general ; 


Geyſau, covered the hereditary prince of Orange's right 


| flank, and moved forward in front of St. Hilaire. The 
prince's advanced guard were attached by the French, 


whom they repulſed with great eate,——The fignal 
ſucceſs which attended theſe extenſive and complicated 
operations determined the emperor to begin' immediately 


the fiege of Landrecies; and therefore the prince of 


Orange, to whom the direction of the fiege was com- 


mitted, moved with the greateſt part of the camp from Beau- 

vois, and took a poſition fo as to complete the inveſti- 

ture of that fortreſs; while his Imperial re With 
ſiege on 


the grand army, covered the operations of the 
the Fade of Guiſe, and that under the duke of York's 
command did the ſame towards Cambray. The loſs of 
the combined. armies on this occaſion, was inconſider- 
able; whilſt that of the French was very great. The 


| Britiſh, in particular, were peculiarly fortunate. ' The 


Hon. captain Carleton, of the Royals, a young officer of 
promiſing merit, was the only one they had to regret, 
Of privates three were killed and fix wounded. * In the 


various attacks, the French loſt upwards of thirty pieces 


of cannon, of which nine were taken by the column 
amade thy dale at York's command, befides the two 


_ which 
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which were taken by | lieutenant-general ſir | Willia n 


A few day after, the prince of Orange made a general 


attack upon the poſts, which the French ſtill occupied in 


the front of Landrecies, and ſucceeded in getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of them all, and in taking by ſtorm their en- 
trenched camp, and a very ſtrong redoubt, which they 
had thrown up at the village of Eloques, within ſix 
hundred yards of the place. He took advantage of this 
redoubt to cover the left flank of the trenches, which 
were then opened. According to the original plan, 
adopted before the battle of the 179th, it was determined 
to withdraw the detached corps of each army, as ſoon ag 
the poſition for the inveſtiture of Landrecies was proper- 
ly ſecured; and in conſequence, orders were given that 
theſs corps ſhould retire. But on the 21ſt, the French 


attacked two detached corps of the prince of Cobourg's 


army, at Grand Blocus and Nouvion, under the com- 


mand of major-general Bellegarde, and lieutenant- general 


Alvintzy. The prince of Cobourg having requeſted the 


duke of Vork to ſupport the former, his Royal . 


marched immediately with five battalions of Auſtrians, 


and major- general fir Robert Lawrie's brigade of Britiſh 


cavalry. Theſe troops, however, did not arrive till the 


affair was over, general Bellegarde having repulſed the 


French with great ſlaughter, and having taken four 
pieces of cannon, and one howitzer. As the French 
appeared in great force on general Alvintzy's front, the 


prince of Cobourg did not think it proper to ſupport a poſt 


which was of no importance to him, and which was at 
any rate to be abandoned that night. General Alvintzy 


Was therefore ordered to retire to his poſition in the line, 


which he did in great order, and with very inconſiderable 
loſs, although expoſed to the enemy's cannonade, i 
On the morning of the 22d, the duke of York received 
a report from lieutenant-general Wurmb, who com- 
manded a detached corps of the army at Denaing, that. 
the French had attacked him in great force on the 19th; 
that at firſt his advanced poſts were obliged to retire, and 


that the enemy had already got poſſeſſion of the village 


of Abſcon, and of one of the redoubts on his front; but 
that, upon a reinforcement coming up, they were com- 
pletely, driven back with, great loſs. "The Heſſians how- 
ever ſuffered confiderably, having loſt five officers, and 


ſeventy men killed and wounded. = 
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. im the courſe of the following week, intelligence was 1 5 
received at the admiralty, from rear-admiral Macbride, that 


the Echo ſloop had arrived at Plymouth on the 25th, 
bringing with her a letter from fir John Warren, of his 
majeſty's ſhip Flora, who was on his paſſage to Portſ- 


mouth, with the Pomone-and La Babet French frigates, 
captured by the ſquadron detached under his command. 


The Concorde and La Nymphe arrived the preceding 
evening with L'Engageante, another French frigate, 


captured by the Concorde. On this accaſion, 'the fol- 


lowing letter was written by fir John Warren to rear- 
admiral Macbride. Sir, in purſuance of your orders, 
J proceeded with the ſhips Arethuſa, Melampus, La 


« Nymphe, and Concorde, to cruiſe on the coaſt o 
% France, and on the 23d of April, from variable winds, 


cc being to the weſtward of Guernſey, Rock Dover 


« hearing E. by S. four or five leagues, Guernſey N. E. 
„half Eaſt ſeven or eight leagues, I diſcovered at four. 


« in the morning four fail, ſtanding-out to ſea on the 
« larboard tack, the wind S. S. W. and, as the morn- 
ing began to break, I ſaw from their manceuvres and 
4. firing of guns they were ſome of the enemy's ſhips of 


* war. They ſoon afterwards appeared in a line of 


« battle on the larboard tack ; and as our ſhips from 


% having chaſed, were not. collected, I made the fignal 
< to forin in ſucceſſion. We croſſed each other on con- 
« trary tacks, and the enemy began the action 2 8 


& ſiderable diſtance; their ſternmoſt ſhip having paſſe 
4 over, they again tacked ; but the wind changing two 
points in our favour, I perceived it was impoſſible to 


« weather them, and therefore made the ſignal for the 


* ſhips to engage as they came up, ſo as to prevent the 


< enemy. gaining their own.ſbore, and to oblige them to 
«© come to a cloſe action: I am happy to ſay we fucceed- 


Es ed in this object. The engagement laſted nearly three 


. « hours, when two of the ſhips ſtruck ; I then made tlie 
“ ſignal for thoſe who were coming up to purſue and en- 


gage the enemy, as from the fituation of this ſhip, 


„having led the line into action, ſhe was incapable of 
“ continuing the purſuit. Another of the enemy!s ſhips 
<« ftruck to the Concorde, fir. Richard Strachan, in the 
« evening. On our ſide, four men only were killed, and 


% eight wounded, ——The French ſquadron conſiſted of 
% L'Engageante, 36 guns, 18 pounders,. 300 men, 


% Monſieur Deſgraceaux Chef D ſeadre: La Pomone, - 
44 guns, 24 pounders, 400 men; Le Reſolue, 36 


„ puns, 18 pounders, 320 men ; La Babet, 22 guns, 9 


„„ - ponders | 


— 


bps. 


Wu The French repulſed near Cateau. 
« pounders, 100-men. They failed from Cancalle Bay 


the evening before we met them.” TA 3 
On the continent, ſucceſs ſtill attended the arms of the 
confederates. In conſequence of a report from the prince 
of Cobourg, the duke of York, on the 23d of April, 
ſent a detachment of cavalry from Cateau to reconnoitre 
the enemy, who were reported to have aſſembled at the 
Camp. de Ceſar, near Cambray. This patrole, with 
which general Otto. went, found the enemy in great 
force, and fo ſtrongly poſted at the village of Villers en 
Cauchie, that he ſent back for a reinforcement, which 
the duke immediately detached. Tr conſiſted of two 
ſquadrons of the Zetchwitz cuiraſſiers, major-general 
Manſel's brigade of heavy cavalry, and chz eleventh regi- 
ment of light Dragoons. As they could hot arrive till 
it was dark, general Otto was obliged to delay the at- 
' rack till the next morning, when it took place fron after 
day- break. He then ordered two ſquadrons of Huſſars; and 
two ſquadrons of the fifteenth regiment of light Dra- 
goons, to charge the enemy, which they did with the 
_ greateſt ſucceſs; and, finding a line of 1nfantry in the 
rear of the cavalry, they continued the charge without 
heſitation, and broke them likewiſe. Had they been 
properly ſupported, the entire deſtruction of the enemy 
muſt have been the conſequence ; but, by ſome miſtake, 
general Manſel's brigade did not arrive in time for that 
urpoſe. The French, however, were completely driven 
k, and obliged to retreat in great confuſion into 
Cambray/ with the loſs of 1200 men killed in the field, 
and three pieces of cannon ; while the loſs on the other 
ſide, conſidering the danger of their ſituation, was very 


inconſiderable. Ihe only officer wounded was captain 


Aylett, of the 15th regiment, who had the misfortune 
to receive a fevere wound in the body by a bayonet, 
On the 26th, at day- break, the Trek attacked "the 
duke of York's army on all ſides, on the Heights above 
Cateau; when, after a ſhort, but ſevere conflict, nf | 
were repulſed with conſiderable ſlaughter. It appeared, 
that the attack of the enemy was intended to be general, 
along the whole frontier from 'Treves to the ſea. The 
corps, which attacked that under the duke's command, 
conſiſted of a column of 28,000 men, who marched out 
of Cambray the preceding night at 12 o'clock, with 
79 pieces of: cannon, and a ſmaller, one, which moved 
forwards by the way of Premont and Marets. The'enemy 
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| Defeat of the Allies at Moucret, 289 
formed their line at a very early hour, and, under fa- 
your of a fog, advanced to the attack of the villages in 
the duke's front, which, being occupied by light 
troops only, they poſſeſſed „ without much 
reſiſtance; and advancing, formed their attack upon the 
village of Troiſville, into which they had actually en- 
tered, but were diſlodged again by the well directed fire 
of g:ape-ſhot from two Britiſh ſix-pounders, under the 
command of lieutenant-colonel Congreve. Their move- 
ments being now plainly ſeen, and their left appearing 
to be unprotected, it was determined to detach the caval- 
ry of the right wing, under the command of lieutenant- 
general Otto, and to turn them on that flank ; whilſt by 
a ſevere cannonade from the front, our utmoſt endeavours. 
were uſed to divert their attention from this movement. 
Some light troops likewiſe were directed to turn, if 
_ poſſible, their right flank; but having received a very 
ſevere fire from a wood, which they imprudently ap- 
proached too near, they were obliged to retire. They 
however immediately rallied, and, after driving the enemy 
back, took from them two pieces of cannon. General 
Otto completely ſucceeded in his movements. The French 
were attacked 1n their flank and rear, and, although'they 
at firſt attempted to reſiſt, they were ſoon thrown intœcon- 
fuſion, and the laughter was very conſiderable. Twenty 
| two pieces of cannon, and a great quanuty of ammunition, |. 
fell into the hands of the allies. While this was paſſing on 
the right, fortune was not leſs favourable on the left. The 
cayalry of the left wing having moved forward to obſerve 
the enemy's column, which was advancing from Premont, 
and Marets, the 5th and 11th regiment of light dragoons, 
with two ſquadrons of arch-duke Ferdinand's huſſars, 
under the command of major Stephanitz, attacked their 
advanced guard with ſo much ſpirit and impetuoſity, as to 
defeat them completelys Twelve hundred men were left 
dead on this part of the field; ten pieces of cannon, and 
eleven tumbrils, filled with ammunition, were taken. The 
 Iofs on the fide of the allies was likewiſe conſiderable, 
Of Britiſh offers major general Manſel and lieutenang 
Fellows were killed; captain Pigot, lieutenant Moore and 
lieutenant Froom were wounded; and adout 300 privates 
_ were either killed or wounded, .. 
General Walmoden's aid-de-camp arrived at Deynſe, on 
the 3oth, with the diſagreeable news, that the French, the 
day before, had attacked the port at Moucron, where general 
Clairfayt, with ſome battalions of Auſtrians, had joined the 
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and ſevere action they. 


* 


Hanoverians; and that, aſter a lon 


Had forced the allies to retire with the loſs of ſome cannog 


and tumbrils.---The ſame day, however, the agreeable 


intelligence of the furrender of Landrecies. was received 


Ar ten o'clotk inthe moraing, therownoffered to capitulate, 
and requeſted a ſuſpenſion of arms for forty-eight hours, to 


arrange the articles; but this was abſolutely refuſed, and 
they were allowed only half an hour to come to a determi- 


nation, which, upon a ſecond requeſt, was extended to an 
hour. But before this time was elapſed, the deputies of 
the town- came out, and after a very ſhort conference, 


| agreed to deliver up the place At five o'clock in the evenin 5 7 
and that the garriton ſhould be priſoners of war. 


On the 1ſt of May, about one o'clock in the morn it we 


7 


the duke of York, with all the troops under his command, 


marched from the camp near Cateau, and proceeded to St. 


Amand, wih part of the cavalry, in the evening; but from 


the exceſhive heat of the day, and a fevere ſtorm which 


laſted the whole night, the infantry was not able to arrive till 

the next morning. The duke, immediately after his arrival, 
went over by appointment to Tournay, to meet general 
Clairfayt, in order to conſult with him upon the neceſſary 


operations for compelling the enemy to retire from Flan- 


ders; and had, at the ſame time, an opportunity to inquire 
more fully into the unfortunate affair of the 29th. General 
Clairfayt told his royal highneſs, that the enemy had taken 


the advantage of his abſence at Dennin, to attack and carry 


the poſt at Moucron, and conſequently Moucren itſelf, 


which was incapable of defence: that, with regard to the 
affair of the 29th, it had been his intention to attack the 


enemy, as ſoon as ſix battalions , Auſtrian infantry, which 
had been ſent to him from the emperor's army, were ar- 
rived ; but that the enemy had been beforchand with him, 
and had begun the attack; that his troops behaved with 
much courage and reſolution, from eight o'clock in the 


morning, when the attack began, till four o'clock in the 
afternoon; but that as ſoon as the order was given to 


retreat, from the intricacy of the country, they fell into a 
confuſion, from which it was impoſſihle ever to rally them. 
About the lame time, the garriſon of Menin, under the 


command of -major-general Hammerſtein, after ſuſtaining 


the attack for four days, finding no poſſibility of ſuccour, 
gallamly determined to fight their way through the enemy, 


which they effec ed without any og loſs, though contin- 


ually haraſſed in their march, The garriſon conſiſted of 
40% battalions of Britiſh and Hanoverian troops, and four 


vo 


com anics of the loyal emigrants. Thus the armies of 


= 4 


. Great 


#7 Stant-of : Pelands ' 29 


Great Britain, in conjunction with thoſe of her German 
allies, abundantly ſuſtain her reputation for military courage 
_ and martial bravery. The valour diſplayed in this ſally, 
by a handful of men againſt 10,000 of the French, may 
| have been Leer. but has never been ſurpaſſed, in the 
annals of military-atchievements.. 
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| State of Poland—Atchievements of Koſeinſta—Riſelutions of 
5 tze Swedes, Danes and Americans—Robeſpierre's — 
upon the Decadatory Feſtivals.— Battle of the 10th of May 
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Execution of Princeſs Eliabeth— Battle of the 17th "of 
 May-—Baſtia, the metropolis of Corſica, ſurrenders to 
lord Hood-—Continental engagements Defeat of the Spaniſi 


troops. | 
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Per though formed to be a great independent 
1 ſtate, for ſome time paſt, has been in imminent danger 
of total diſmemberment. It has only one ſtrong fortreſs, 
which has been ſeized and occupied by the Ruſſians. 
Woods and rivers it has; but not ſuch barriers as uſuall 
define and defend great kingdoms, Yet the ſpirit of liberty, 
riſing like Antœus after every fall, and the varying courſe 
of human affairs, may poſſibly reſtore the Poles, and even 
exalt them above their former rank in the ſcale of nations. 
May the ſpirit of Koſciuſko be encourged, and the rights of 
the Poles, a people worthy of liberty, and capable of Teceiy- 
ing it, e é . ꝛ  a, 1 
General Koſciuſko left Cracow. about the end of March, 
taking che route for Warſaw, his army of regulars ang 
artillery having been reinforced by 4900 peaſants, armed 
with pikes, ſcythes, and the like. On the: 4th of April, at 
2 village called Raclawica, which is {even German, miles 
from Cracow; on the road to Warſaw, he met with a body 
of Ruſſian troops, conſiſting of about coco men, with 2 
park of heavy artillery, who were marching againſt Gta. 
cow, for the purpoſe of reducing it. They were headed 
by the Ruſſian general Turmanzow, and advanced in chree 
columns to the attack of the Poles, witli great impetuoſity. 
Some ſquadrons of the Polith cavalry were defeated at the 
rſt onſet ; but their N led on by general Koſcinſko 
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2  Atchievements of Koſeinſteo, 


in perſon, and ſupported by the whole body of the peaſants, 
attacked the Ruſſian centre with ſuch a ſpirit of deſperation, 
that the line was immediately broken, and a dreadful Eur 


nage of the Ruſſian troops enſued, the peaſants refuſing to 


give any quarter. The Kuſſian corps de reſerve -attempted : 


to take the Poles in flank ;. but this plan was rendered abor- 
tive by the vigilance and coolneſs of general Koſciuſko, 
and the whole Rufſian a'my entirely diſperſed. Colonel 
Woronzow was taken priſoner. Upwards of 1000 Ruf. 
ſians were killed on the field, while the Poles loſt only 6g 
men, and had about 80 wounded. The Ruſſians likewiſe. 
loſt eleven pieces of heavy cannon, and all their ammuni- 


* 


The 19th of April was a dreadfol day for Warſaw. 


Some days before, the Ruſſian general Ingelſtroem diſ- 
patched thence all the Ruſſian cavalry, that they might ſup. 


port thoſe: troops who had marched at an early period 
_againſt Koſciuſko ; ſo that 9 than three battalions of 


Ruſſian infantry remainedat Warſaw. A commotion, there- 


fore, took place, which ſtruck general Ingelſtroem to be one of 


ſo ſerious a Kind, that he collected together his three bat- 
talions, and acquainted the king of Poland with what had 
happened. His Poliſh majeſty anſwered, that he had al- 


ready heard of the diſturbances ; and that he requeſted the 


general to march his troops from the capital, to avoid 
'blood-ſhed, until the minds of the people ſhould have been 
appeaſed. Meantime general Ingelftroem ſent general 


Bauer with a Ruſſiap detachment to the arſenal, to take 


poſſeſſion of it; but general Bauer came too late; the 
een had already Kine it, taken out the arms, and 
made general Bauer with his whole detachinent priſoners, 
At this period, the whole number of the eitizens of War- 


ſaw, ſupplied with the arms taken out of the arſenal, came 


forth, and drove out of that-city a whole battalion of Ruf- 
ſian infantry. The two other battalions, headed by general 
Ingelſtreom, took ſtation in St. Catherime's-ſtreet, and 
made reſiſtance. Although the Poles fired upon them from 
all the houſes, yet the Ruſſians reſiſted with great gallantry, 
forced their way into the houſes, and, by means of the out- 


buildings, endeavoured to eſcape from one adjacent yard to 


another. After an inceſſant combat of rthrirty-/ix hours, 


they ſucceeded fo far as to gain the open field, with the lots of 


one half of their number. The remains of their corps, 
under the guidance of generals Ingelſtroem, Apraxin, and 


_ Subonw, effected a junction with the Pruſhan general 


Wolky and his ſmall corps, at the diſtance of two leagues 
from Warſaw. "The Poles, vir order to drive the Ruſſians 
5 N „„ from 


Pd 


| from their paſts, ſet fire to ſeveral edifices at Warſaw. No 


ſooner had the Ruſſians left chat capital, than the Poles 


ruſhed into all the dwellings occupied by the Ruſſians, 
plundered and pillaged them, and put to the ſword moſt of 
the inhabitants wha {till remained. During the tumult, 
the magiſtrates axttmbled in a body; but their efforts to 


quell the inſurregion were entirely frunleſs; 7; 


Ihe principal cauſe of this inſurrection was a note 
which the Ruſſian general baron Ingelitroem delivered on 


the 16th to the king of Poland, and the permanent council, 
in which he demanded the death of twenty Poles, moſt of 


whom were perſons of eminence, and poſſeſſion of the arienal 


for him and his troops, for the ſake of preſerving the public 
tranquillity, His Poliſh majeſty remonſtrated; bur the 
Ruſſian minifter inſiſted upon his demands being immediate- 
ly complied with, and the Ruſſian troops actually endea- 
voured to take poſſe ſion of the arſenal early next morning, 


and attempted to diſarm the Polith ſoldiers who were ſta- 


tioned in it. The intelligence was wſtantly brought to the 


king's palace, and the inhabitants tupplicated Staniſlaus to 


reſent their attempt. The king ſaid to the petitioners, © Go, 
„and defend your honour.” BE 


About this time a convention was ſigned between the 


miniſters of Sweden and Denmark, in which they mu- 


tually bound their reſpective courts to fit out a eet of eight 


fail of the line each, and a proportionable number of tri- 
gates, for the protection of their. commerce; and, in caſe 


their ſhips ſhould be unlawfully ſeized and detained, they 


promiſed, after proper remonttrances, to make repriſals. 
The two courts conſidered all the ſhips, which for tome 
time before had been brought into Britiſh ports, as unlaw- 
ful detentions; and all their proceedings bore a very war- 
like aſpect. Article I. curiouſly enough declared, that 
the courts of Demark and Sweden had obſerved as itri&t a 
_ neutrality towards their friends and allies, as circumſtances 
would permit. Article X. declared that the Eaſt Sea, being 
always conſidered as an incloſed fea, no ſhips of war be- 


longing to foreign powers could enter it. By article XI, 


a copy of the convention was to be ſent to each of the powers 


_ at war; declaring, at the fame time, that the Swedes and 
Danes withed to preſerye friendſhip and harmony, and that _ 


the convention had no other object than to make their neu- 
trality reſpected. | Fes” 


On the 14th of Apri', the houſe of repreſentatives at 


Philadelphia, entered into the following reſolution : That 
„until compenſation ſhould be made tor all loſſes and- da 


„mages contrary to the laws of nations, and in violation 
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of the. right of neutrality, until all poſts row held and 
« detained by the king of Great Britain wirkin the territo- 
© ries of the United States ſhould be ſurrendefed, and un- 


b til compenſation for negroes carried away contrary to 


« the treaty of peace, all commercial yatercourſe between 
* the United States and the ſubjed s ofthe king of Great 
Britain, ſhould be prohibited.“ Mr. Jay was appointed 
miniſter to England on the 18th ; and, on the 28th, Obngreſs | 
debared the queſtion-for prohibiting the importation of goods 


from Great Britain and Ireland. After a warm diſcuſſion, 


the queſtion was negatived in the-Senate-houſe by the caſt- 
ing voice of the preſident, Waſbington; the numbers on each 


ide being thirteen. The bill paſſed the houſe of repreſen- _ 


tatives by a ou / 5 5 
On the 4th of May, the French attacked the poſt of 
Rouſſclaer, where colonel Linſinghen was cantoned with - 


one ſquadron of the Hanoverian regiment du corps, and 
two ſquadrons of the 16th regiment of light dragoons, 


They were, however, repulſed, with the loſs of three pieces 


of cannon and 200 men killed. The colonel thinking the 


zoft untenable with infantry, fell back in the evening to 
eee and from thence to Bruges; but, having received 
a'reinforcement, he again moved forward to Thourout. 
A few days after, Robeſpicrre made the long promiſed 
Teport upon Ls 'Decadatory Feſtivals. After having ob- 
ſerved tliat the victories of the Republic were noiſed through- 


out every quarter of the univerſe; that there was an entire 


revolution in the phyſical order, which could not fail to 
effect a ſimilar revolution in the moral and political orders; 
that one half of the globe had already felt this change, 
which the other half would ſoon feel; and that the French 


nation had anticipated the reſt of the world by 2000 years, 


inſomuch that it might be confidered as conſiſting of a new 
ſpecics of men, the orator proceeded to launch forth in the 
praiſe of republican morality and a democratical govern- 
ment. The plan of the decree was then read, ſetting forth _ 
that the worthip of the Supreme Being conſiſted in the 
practice of the Juties of man; among which it ranked the 
deteſtation of treachery and tyranny, the puniſhment of 
traitors and tyrants, the ſuccouring of the wretched, re- 
ſpect for the weak, the defence of the oppreſſed, the doing 


to others all poſſible good, and the ſhunning of injuſtice 


towards any one; that feſtivals ſhould be inſtituted to recal _ 
man to a recollection of the Divinity, and to the dignity of 


Bis exiſtence; and that theſe feſtivals ſhould be named 
either aſter the glorious events of the French revolution, 
Juch virtues as are deareſt and moſt uſeful to man, or the 


bs | LF moſt 
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moſt conſpicuous benefits of nature. On the days of the 
Decades the following feſtivals are to be celebrated: - To 
the Supreme Being; to nature; to the human race; to the 
French nation; to the benefactors of humanity; to the 
martyrs of liberty; to liberty and equality; to the republic; 
to the liberty of the world; to the love of the country; _ 
to the e res of tyrants and traitors; to truth; to 
_ Juſtice; to modeſty; to glory and immortality ; to frugah= 
ty; to courage; to ſincerity; to heroiſm ; to difintereſted- 
neſs; to ſtoiciſm; to love; to conjugat love; to paternal 
love; to maternal tenderneſs; to filial piety ; to infancy; 
to youth; to virility ; to old age; to misfortune ; to agri- 
culture; to induſtry; to our anceſtors; to poſterity; and 
to happineſs.— By this decree, the freedom of religious 
worſhip is maintained; every ariſtocratical and other aſ- 
ſemhly ſubverſive of public order is ſuppreſſed; .and, in caſe 
of diſturbances, the motive or Tee of which may con- 
fiſt in any particular mode of worſhip, thoſe Who ſhall 
excite theſe troubles by their diſcourſes or counter- revolu- 
tionary inſinuations, and thoſe Who ſhall cauſe them by 
dodutrages as unprovoked as unjuſt, all be equally puniſhed 
by al the rigour of the law. , 5 
On the 1ioth of May, the army under the command of 
the duke. of York having been attacked near Tournay, © | 
by the French, in different columns, to the amount | 
of 30, ooo men, after a ſharp I a2 which laſted 
_ five hours, the French were repulſed, with the loſs of 1 "Tg 
gg of cannon, and above 400 men taken priſoners, 
The attack began at day-break, when the enemy attem ted 
to turn the duke's left. flank, but were driven back by the 5 
Auſtrian regiment of Kaunitz, which was poſted in a wood +» 
to cover the troops on that fide. The French then directed 
their next efforts againſt the centre of the army, upon 
which they advanced under a heavy cannonade with 
reat reſolution; but a favourable e reſenting | 
elk of attacking them on their right flank, which did not 
ſcem to be protected, lieutenant- general Harcourt was de- 
tached for that purpoſe, with ſixteen ſquadrons: of Britiſh 
cavalry, and two of Auſtrian huſſars. General Harcourt, 
having ſucceeded in gaining their flank, attacked them with 
ſo much reſolution and intrepidity, that they 1m.cediately 
began to retreat, in the courle of Which they were Toon 
broken, and ſuffered confiderable loſs. While this was 
paſſing in the corps under the duke's particular command, 
_ that of the Hanoverians on the right was attacked with 
- equal yigour. This, however, after, a ſevere conte, ter- 
minated to the advantage of the Hanoverians, Who main- 
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tained their poſt, and repulſed the French with conſiderable 
loſs. Of the duke's army upwards of 3o were killed, and 
about do wounded. Two hundred and thirty horſes alſo 
were either killed, wounded, or miſſing, | 


On the ſame day, the ill-fitzd ſiſter of Louis XVI. fell 
a victim to the republican ſyſtem of governinent in France, 
dhe was fetched from the temple on the night preceding, 
and taken to the Conciergerie, where ſhe was next morn- 
ing examined before the revolutionary tribunal; but the ex- 
amination was very ſummary. The only queſtion put to 
her was, her name and quality ® To the firſt the anſwered, 
that her name was Phillipina Maria Elizabeth Helena of 
France; and her quality, ſhe ſaid, was aunt to the king, 
This aſſertion was ſufficient; ſhe was immediately declar#d 
uilty of con'piring againſt the Republic, and executed tlie 
rag day. She was followed to the ſcaffold by twenty-fve 
perſons condemned at the fame time, but was not ſuffered 
to fall under the edge of the fatal axe, till the heads of all 
her fellow-ſutfterers had been {truck off. That amiable and 
moſt virtuous princeſs did not ſuffer for any crimes of her 
own, but for the offences of others, which were falſely impu- 
ted to her. The revolutionary tribunal itſelf conſidered her 
death as a political neceſſity. The murder of one, how- 
| prong ſo renowned for innocence of manners, and benevo- 
| Jence of diſpoſition, without even the pretext of a crime, 
diſtinguiſhes the horrors of France, at this period, and 
ſtamps a character that is their own, in the annals of hu- 
man crucky. Having aſcended the ſcaffold, the immediate- 
ly caſt up 8 eyes to heaven, and, proſtrate on her knees 
and wringin her hands, demanded of the king of kings 
that fortitude, which the horrors of her ſituation had ren- 
dered ſo neceſſary. Having continued in prayer till the 
moment when ſhe was to ſubmit her head to the enſanguin- 
ed inſtrument, ſhe advanced with the greateſt compoſure, 
with a kind of heroiſm inſpired by religion, and per- 
fectly reſigned to the decrce of Provicence. - Though 
ſhe bled the laſt among her twenty-five-fellow-ſufferers, ſhe 
diſplayed a fortitude ſuperior to them all. In her prayer 
The reſembled the celebrated Magdalen of le Brun, Which 
uſed formerly to be an object of admiration to the curious 
in the church of the Carmelites at Paris. When ſhe was 
paſſing in the cart through Rue St. Honore, ſeveral atten- 
tive ſpectators could diſcern even in the eyes of her execu- 
tioner an exprefion of pity, which, in fimilar caſes, rites 
often ſuperior to conſtraint. All the other ladies who 
ſuffered with the princeſs, where either ſo very old, ſo 
_ eiſhevelled, ſo disfigured by rouge, gr ſo very fly and 
. „ %% yoond 


the riſing ſentiment of compaſſion. 


Some time prior to this ſavage execution, thirteen per- 


ſons were condemned, moſtly nobles, widows of nobles, and 
_ counſellors of the late parliaments. Among theſe the heart 


of every reader of feeling will bleed to read the name of the _ 
vensrable and excellent Mons. Lamoignon de Maleiher- .. 


bes, one of the official defenders of the late king. His crime 


may be eaſily imagined. He was 72 years old. Hig 


daughter, Marianne Rozambeau, aged 23, was condemned 
at the fame time — — | 9 
A letter from the duke of York, dated Tournay, May 
13, contained the following intelligence: « Since my lat 
letter no attempt has bee made by the enemy to moleſt 


“ any of my poſts. On Sunday morning, however, they at- 
e tacked in gre.'t force general Clairfayt's corps, which had 


« the night before croſſed the Heule. The action laſted 


& from one o' clock in the afternoon till eleven o'clock at 


„ night, when general Clairiayt fucceeded incompletely, 
„ driving them back into the town of Courtray; but, not 
„ being able to take poſſeſſion of the place, he retreated firſt 


% acrols the Heule, and afterwards behind the river Man- 
« del; but being ſtill very cloſely purſued by che enemy, he. 
% found himſelf under the neceſſity of contwuuing his march 


« to Thielt, where he has taken up a poſition in order to 


cover Ghent, Bruges, and Oſtend. His loſs, I am forry - 


« to ſay, has been very conſiderable.“ The cannonading. 
of Sunday was moſt diſtinctly heard at Oſtend; and ſo 


heavy was it that five hundred diſcharges of artillery were 


heard within one hour. ; 


Wich regard to the army commanded by the duke of 
York, the French, having fucceeded in forcing the paſlage 
of the Sambre, had conſequently obliged general Kaunitz to 


retreat, and to take up a poſition between Rouſcroy and 
Binch, in order to cover Mons, in which he was attacked 
on the 14th, but had the good fortune to repulſe the enemy, 
with the loſs of 5000 men “, and three picces of cannon. 
Upon this ſucceſs, the emperor immediately determined to 


march to the duke's ailiſtance, and next day arrived at 


Tournay, leaving his brother, the arch-duke Charles, to 
conduct his army to Orchie. 1 
HFaving now received a reinforcement of 25,900 Auſtrians, 

the duke of Vork, relieved from the neceſſity of confining 
himſelf to a defenſive operation, reſolved to ac offenſively, in 
older, by a joint co-operation with the troops under the com- 


2 T he duke of York's letter, | 


mand 
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ragged in their dreſs, that the ſight of them almoſt ſmothere! 
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I . of a 5 to — — the enemy to evacuate _ 
2 = . "Flanders, Hong! accordipgly e an attack thould 
2 3 = be made on the French, on the 17th of May. The arm 
Vas pin in mtr about midnight, and proceeding e 
. RMA 70 ae! here till day-break... A vigorous and well 
OT Oy | attack was. ther 11;commenced, and, it was ſu ;ppoſed, | 
phat the Attack was quite unexpected; for the enemy after a 
35 191 Ting anc ö . and fell back from Lannoy to the 
Th 


Ne 5 5 Village of Roub e duke immediately purſucd hem 


8 0 need againſtwthe enemy, on the fide of Coui tray, was 
aa ſiicceſsful,” After the forcing of Roubaix, his royal 
1 1 os, ſexeral hours, with a determination to at- 
t gain on the ſucceeding morning. In pur- 
> Of etermination, the army moved, forward on 
day. me ping, and the enemy at firſt made a ſhew of 
1 ng, and ſeemed . to hazard another battle; but 

it afterwards appeared, was only a feint to draw on 
Wir jeh. Ihe mancuvre unfortunately ſucceeded, , The 
ders of the Brituh regiments, fluſhed with victory, | 
ya with alacrity and vigaur, After retiring | 
5 3 ac ti W French at length made a. by de wen and at ſeven 
7 * 0. clock e morning, being reinforced by the whole gar- 

\.» hs 5 of le, attacked the ritiſh derachioept on all ſides. 


2 Wich Ma He ht 2 of his army, and not ſtopping at Launc 3 
e tq „ e qa where the enemy made a ſtand, 
ir had a very great number both of cavalry 
by faptry. . 2 12 their approach to the village, they 5 
Peretelr galied by a heavy diſcharge of grape ſhot from a 
9 25 pa Np, 2 e attacked and forced the village, 
. French, * 50 1 as it was then thought, diſcomfited, 
„ 5 1 Liſle. While one wing of the 
; 7 uke af, Fog 8 be Was thus ſortunate, the other, which 
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= / reater 7 of che A ma ians poſted on the left could 
1 0 Pcs 5 13 Lafon d any, A ſtance. . | he conflict now commenced, N 
fi . 4 with: dreadful carnage. Hemmed in by an army of 
5 Wa 71 to retreat was impraclicable. In this ſad ik 
vo 4:7 6 Auftriansquitted the field in great diſorder, and the 
5 were-left alone to ſuſtain the attack; whieh they did 
. LH a de gree of courage increaſed rather than diminiſh» 
_.-.'- - by the g 5 the danger. It will ſcarcely be believed 
tba the Br « were enabled to make good their retreat. 
=. - 1 T heir lofs, however, was very great; of about 5000, the 
5 5 of the Britiſh troops, one thouſand at ſeaſt were 


2 5 Med and wounded. Lieutenant-colonel Ludlow of tie 
Mt regiment of foot guards, and lieutenant-colonel Man- 
ners 5 the 3d, colo. 15 Drummond of the artillery, major 
7M A 188 N Browne of the 14th regiment, were 
wounded. 
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majeſty, were repulſed, after a long and abftinate engage. e 


ment. The attack began at five o'clock in the morning, BE of 
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Pontechin, . that they forced it with the bayonet. "The * 
enemy began to retreat, and during the night withdrew all 
their poſts, and fell back upon Liſſe. Seven pieces af 6; 
non and about five-hundred priſoners feil into the hands uf. 17 40 
the allies; and the loſs of the French, in killed and wounded, 7 I 


jor general Fox; who conducted themſelyes wil fuch pi. 
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was ſuppoſed to amount to little thort of 12,000 men!!! 
which is by no means improbable, as they were expoſed to 
an inceſſant fire of cannon and muſquetry for upwards of & 
twelve hours. The loſs on the {ide of the allies was like. 
wiſe conſiderable. oo nu oo 3 inn EE IN 
On the ſame day Baſtia 4, the capital of Corſica, Win l 


r . * 
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„„ c rp ng . — m8 
I Baſtia has a very firong fortreſs, and a commodious haven, | R , 
rhought to be the Martinum of the ancients... The Gendeſe governor © 2 88 
uled to reſide in chis city, The inhabitants employ theme Ives chien 2 2 
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2. + Currender of Baſlia, | 
ſeveral poſts upon the heights, ſurrendered. to lord Hood, 


On the. 19th his lordſhip 1eceived a meſſage, that the garriſon 
was deſirous of capitulating upon honourable terms; in conſe- 


quence of which, the following note was tent to Gentiii 


the commandant of the garriſon. “ vir, in conſideration 
« of the very gallant defence the garriſon of Baſtia has 
& made, and from the principles of humanity which ever 
« govern Britiſh oſkcers, 1 am diſpoſed to give you terms; 
and if you will ſend on board two or three otiicers, pro- 
& perly authoriſed to treat, | truſt a capitulation will be ſoon. 
4 ſettled, as honourable to tie inhabitants as can in any rea- 
« ſon be expected. HOOD.” | „„ 
This brought on board the Vidtory three officers, who in- 
formed lord Hood that Gentili, the commandant, would aſ- 
ſemble the officers of the ſeveral - orps, and of the municipa. 
bty, if a truce took place; which was agreed to, a little be- 
fore ſun-ſet. Next day his lordihip received from Gentili 
an anſwer to his letter. My lord, in con:equence of the 
« propoſal which you have made, | have tne honour of 
5 lng to you two adjutant-generals of the army, and 
« two members of the adminiſtrative corps of this town, 
« who are commiſſioned to preſent to you the plan of a ca- 
« pitulation between the garriion and inhabitants of Baſlia, 
“ and you, my lord, in the name of the king of Great Bri- 
„ tain. Thele four commiſſioners, who equally poſſeſs my 
« confidence, and that of the garriſon and of the citizens, 
« have inſtructions to arrange with you the ettlement of all 
„ matters relative to this capitulation. I hope that you 
& will be ſatisfi-d, and that they will enable you to fulfil the 
& views you have ſignifies to me, of putting an end to the 
% unavoidable conſequences of the calamities of war. Cap- 
« tain Young has had a long conference with me, I was of 


opinion, that a reciprocal underſtanding might co-ope- 


rate in the ſucceſs of the negociation which occupied our 
attention, and I have requeſted him to acquaint you with 


my ingenuous and loyal intentions. —GEN TILT.” - 


On the 21ſt the four gentlemen above mentioned, vice 


Corfica is an iſlund in the Mediterranean. It lies north of Sardinia, 
and ſouth of Genoa, to which republic it formerly belonged. It is ſaid 
to have taken its name from a Ligurian female, who diſtingbiſhed herſeif 
by leading a colony tlicre from her own country. This lady was named 
Corſa Bubulca. 5 about forty leagues long, ſeventeen broad, and one 
hundred in circumference. The air of this iſland is not in general . 
wholeſume, nor is the ſoil remarkable for its fertility. It has, however 
ſome rich mines of iron. The vallics afford a tolerable plenty of paſture, 
wine, oil, and fruits. The whole iſland i watered by three rivers, 
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admiral Goodall, captain Young, captain Inglefield, and 
Jord Hood's ſecretary Mr. McArthur, ſettled the articles of - 
 eapitulation, which were ſigned the following morning, 
when his majeſty's troops took poſſeſſion of all the poſts 
above the town, the troops in each returning to the citadel, 
from whence they marched to the Mole Head, where they 
grounded their arms, and were embarked, in order to be im- 
- mediately conveyed to the Port of the Mountain“. The 
town of Baſtia, the citadel, and all the forts, and out- 
works, and every thing contained in them, that was not 
the private property of the garriſon or inhabitants, together 
with the ſhips of war, and all the veſſels lying in the port, 
were delivered up to his Britannic majeſty, without any de- 
terioration of the batteries, artillery, mines, magazines of 


ammunition, proviſions, or any fort of ſtores. , 
About the ſame time, general baron de Beaulieu, hav- 
ing marched into the duchy of Bouillon, defeated a con- 
1 body of French who covered that canton; and 
having killed twelve hundred men, and taken three hundred 
priſoners, with ſix pieces of cannon, and ſeveral caiſſons, 
he took poſſeſſion of the town of Bouillon, and ſum- 
-moned the citadel to ſurrender, which was refuſed. The 
inhabitants having fired upon the Auſtrians, the town was. 
given up to be pillaged. VVV 
On the 24th, general count Kaunitz, having attacked 
the French army Which had paſſed the Sambre, and had 
taken a poſition with 1:5 left to Rouveroy, and its right to 
Fontaine l' Eveque, completely defeated them, and obliged 
them to retreat in great confuſion over the river, which in 
a ſhort time he intended to paſs with his army in purſuit of 
them. The French loſt near fifty pieces of cannon, and 
above five thouſand men, three e of whom were 
made priſoners F. The lofs of the Auſtrians was not fo 
great, as they iu a manner ſurpriſed the enemy, 
© Mareſchal Mollendorff, on the ſame day, ſurpriſed 
the French in their intrenchments in the neighbourhood 
of Keyſerſlautern, and defeated them with conſiderable 
loſs. The force of the French conſiſted of about twelve 
thouſand men. They were poſted behind the defiles of 
Otterbach, Hagelſbach, and the Lauter. The whole of 
this country was covered with redoubts and entrenchments ; 
leveral dykes had been cut, and the bridges were every 
| where deſtroyed; while three ſtrong poſitions were pre- 
e to facilitate their retreat in caſe of accidents. The 
oſs of the French amounted to one thouſand killed, more 
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39, Addreſs to the Republican Armies, 


Ces the national repreſentation aſcribed to the committee of 


public ſafety. Thus, continued Barrere, have the Engliſh 
conſtantly aimed at bewildering the public opinion. At the 
firſt period of the revolution, they inſinuated, that we only 
fought for a change of government. At the ſecond, they 
endeavoured to inſtil a belief, that there was in France a 
ſecret plan of diftatorſhip, which they aſcribed to the com- 


mittee, who intended to transfer it afterwards to Robeſpierre. 


Calummies, ſuch as theſe, may be conſidered as a phantom, 
which their enemies whirl at will over the heads of the in- 
corruptible republicans, whoſe fertile labours, ſeconded b 

the courage of the armies, and the might of the people, 
will baffle all their malicious deſigns. Barrere next accuſed 
the Englith government of havingpurchaſed corn in France, 


not for conſumption, but to leave it to rot and decay; of 


having intercepted the corn by ſea, to ſtarve the French 
of having corrupted the Human ſpecies; of having deſtroyed 
one part of mankind to enſlave the other; of having form- 
ed the beſt concerted plan to organize murder; and of hav- 
ing put in exccution a regular plan of famine. „ 
Barrere then read an addreſs to the armies of the repub- 
lic, the purport of which was adopted by the convention, 
It is as follows: “ England is capable of every outrage on 
% humanity, and of every crime towards the republic. 
She attacks the rights of nations, and threatens to anni- 


* 


„ hilate liberty. How long will ye ſuffer her armies to 


% continue on your frontier, The Engliſh brought about 
„ the ſcandalous ſurrender of Toulon. They maſſacred 
aur brethren at Geno?, and burnt our magazines in the 
maritime towns. They have corrupted our cities, and 


& endeavoured to deſtroy the national repreſentation. They 


have ſtarved our plains, and purchaſed treaſons on the 
« frontiers. When the cvent of battles ſhall put in your 
« power either Engliſh or Hanoverians, bring to your re- 
„ membrance the vaſt tracts of country they have laid 
% waſte. Carry your view to, la Vendée, Toulon, Ly-_ 
« ons, Landrecies, Martinique, and St. Domingo, places 
& ſtill reeking with the blood which their atrocious polic 

has ſhed. Do not truſt to their artful language, 5 8 80 


. & is an additional crime, worthy of their perfidious cha- 


« racter and Machiavelian government. When they fall 

into your hands, republican ſoldiers, be ſure to ſtrike; 

« Bye them no quarter; let not one of them return to 
t 


dhe traitorous territory of England, or be brought into 


« France.“ . 
Ibis atrocious & ree of the convention, however, that 


could procced only from the moſt infuriated ſpirits, is nobly 


contraſted 


- 66 


contraſted by the judicious and humane manifeſto of the 
Duke of York; which no doubt had its due effect on the 


minds of all the French officers and ſoldiers in whom 


there remained the ſmalleſt ſpark of military bravery. ; 
His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Vork thinks it in- 
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occurred in the hiſtory of the world, has juſt paſſe 


* Britiſh and Hanoverian troops. 


cumbent on him to announce to the Britiſh and Hanove- 
rian troops under his command, that the national con- 
vention of France, purſuing that gradation of crimes 
and horrors which has diſtinguiſhed the period of its go- 
vernment, as the moſt calamitous of any that has oF 


a 
a decree that their ſoldiers ſhall give no quarters to the 


anticipates the indignation and horror which will natu- 
rally ariſe in the minds of the brave troops whom he 
addreſſes, upon receiving this information. His royal 
highneſs deſires, however, to remind them, that mercy. 
to the vanquiſned is the brighteſt gem in the ſoldier's cha- 


racter, and he exhorts them all not to ſuffer their reſent- 
ment to lead them to any precipitate act of cruelty on 
their part, which may ſully the reputation they have ac 
quired in the world. His Royal Highneſs believes ti 


will be difficult for brave men to conceive, that any ſet 
of men, who are themſelves exempted from ſharing in 


the dangers of war, ſhould be ſo baſe and cowardly as to 
{eek to aggravate the calamities of it upon the unfortunate - 


people who are ſubject to their orders. It was indeed 
reſerved for the preſent times, to produce to the” world 
the poſſibility of the exiſtence of ſuch atrocity and infamy. 
The pretence for iſſuing this decree, even if founded in 


rock, oe minds ſimilar to thoſe of the 


members of the National Convention; but is, in fact, too 


abſurd to be noticed, and till leſs to be refuted. The 
French muſt themſelves ſee through the flimſy artifice of 


a pretended aſſaſſination, by which Robeſpierre has ſuc- 


ceeded in procuring that military guard, which has at 


once eſtabliſhed him the ſucceſſor of the unfortunate 
Louis, by whatever name he may chooſe to dignify his fu- 


ture reign. In all the wars which, from the earlieſt times, 


have exiſted between the Britiſh and French nations, they 
have been accuſtomed to conſider each other in the light of 
generous as well as brave enemies; while the, Hanove- 
rians, for a century, the allies of the former, have ſhared 


in this reciprocal eſteem. Humanity and kindneſs have 


at all times taken place when oppoſition has ceaſed, and 
the ſame clothes have been ſeen covering wounded ene- 


mies, while indiſcriminately conveying to the hoſpitals of 
Vol. HE p 8 - 
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the conqueror. The Britiſh and Hanoverian armies will 
not believe, that the French nation, even under their pre- 
* ſent infatuation, can ſo far forget their characters as ſol- 
diers, as to pay any attention to a decree as injurious to 
themſelves, as it was diigraceful to tlie perſons who paſſed 
it. In this confidence, his Royal Highneſs truſts, that the 
{ſoldiers of both nations will confine their ſentiments. of re- 
ſentment and abhorrence to the National Convention 
alone; perſuaded that they will be joined in them by every 
Frenchman, who poſſeſſes one ſpark. of honour, or one 
«+ principle of a ſoldier. His Royal Highneſs is confident 
that it will only be on finding, contrary to every expeCta- 
tion, that the French army has relinquiſhed every title to 
«the fair character of ſoldiers and of men, by ſubmitting-to 
“and obeying ſo atrocious an order, that the hrave troops 
under his command, will think themtelves juſtified, and 
indeed under the neceſſity of adopting a ſpecies of war- 
& fare, for which they will then ſtand acquitted to their own 
conſciences, to their country, and to the world. In ſuch 
an event the French army e will be anſwer able for the 
ten- fold vengeance which will fall upon themſelves, their 
Wives, their children, and their unſortunate country, al- 
& ready groaning under every calamity which the accumu- 
« lated crimes of unprincipled ambition and avarice can 
% heap upon th ir devoted victims. His Royal Highneſs 
% defires that theſe orders may be read and explaineg to 
« them at three ſucceſſive roll callings == 
The next meeting of the convention opened with the an- 
nouncing of victories. St. Juſt and Le Vaileur ſtated, by 
letter, that the republican general, having marched fifteen 
thouſand men before Mons, had obtained poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
poſts, killed two hundred, made as many priſoners, and ſpiked 
ſeveral guns. On the 26th, the Auſtrians had moved for- 
ward to attack Mortigny, but had been fo ſeverely handled, 
that, on the following day, they were obliged to break up 
their encampment, on which occaſion they were purſued. — 
General Dugommier's letter, announcing the capture of Col- 
lieure, Port Vendre, and St. Elme, was followed by the arti- 
_cles of capitulation, ſigned by him and the Spaniſh general 
Navarro, being in ſubſtance as follow. In the name of the 
French republic, one and indiviſible:— The general com- 
manding the Spaniſh troops at Collieure, and the adjacent 
poſts, ſhall deliver them up to the French nation. Ehe ho- 
nouts of war ſhall be granted to the Spaniſh troops, who 
all march from the poſts they occupy, drums beating, and 
colours flying, aud fhall thus file off before the French army, 
laying down their arms. ILhey ſhall return into e after 
AA ; . Having 
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having ſworn not to ſerve during the preſent war againſt the 
French republic. An equal number of French priſoners, 
impriſoned in Spain, ſhall be ſent into France, after having 
taken a ſimilar oath. All French rebels, traitors, and other 
conſpirators, known under the name of emigrants, and now 
reſiding on that part of the territory of the republic ſtill oc- 
cupied by general Navarro's troops ſhall be delivered up to 
the French general “k. The Spaniſh general ſhall find ſix 
hoſtages; to ee the conditions of this treaty. All the ar- 
tillery ſhall be preſerved, and delivered up to the republic, as 
well as all the warlike ſtores, proviſions, and military effects.“ 
The capitulation having been read, Barrere propoſed to call 
faint Elme, Durocher, and to erect at Bagnouls a monument, 
with theſe words:“ Here ſeven thouſand Spaniards laid 
& down their arms before the Republicans.“ Theſe propoſi- 
tions were decreed, and the convention declared, that the ar- 
my of the Eaftern Pyrenees had not ceaſed to merit well of 
its count oo Op 5 7 
About this time, the emperor publiſhed the following ad- 
dreſs to the inhabitants of the Netherlands. “ Reverend fa- 
« thers in God, nobles, dear and liege vaſſals, dear and well 
« beloved: the maſs of the enemy, which has lately precipi- 
-& tated itſelf on Belgium, rendering your danger very preſſ- 
ing, it becomes neceſſary to employ all the means in your 
« power, to check the operation of that maſs by all the force 
_« which it is poſſible to collect and combine. Our armies 
have ſuffered, and ſtand in need of a large number of re- 
« cruits; and although we have ſeen, with as much ſatisfac- 
« tion as gratitude, the facrifices which you have evinced a 
 ©« with to make, in order to excite our ſubjects to enter into 
© voluntary engagements, we cannot conceal from you, that 
as this reſource has hitherto been unproductive and una- 
_ « vailing, our army will, perhaps, be no longer in a condi- 
« tion to employ, againſt an enemy who makes ſuch efforts 
to invade theſe provinces, that reſiſtance, and thoſe offen- 
ſive meaſures, which have hitherto preſerved them. It would 
«be ſuperfluous to recal to your recollection, that hitherto our 
To bree ſtates have furniſhed the major part of thoſe 
« who have defended you; and undoubtedly our Belgie pro- 
& vinces, ſo flouriſhing, ſo populous, and ſo intereſted in the 


a the war, which unhappily may be attended with 


their annihilation and total ruin, will not be backward in 
« furniſhing men to aſſiſt in defence of thoſe provinces. We 
demand for our army, therefore, from all the provinces, 


* To this laſt article it was replied, that there were none of that de- 


ſcription, - | ; a „ 


be 
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4 2 levy of men, and we are perſuaded that, penetrated with 
the neceſſity of ſatisfying fo juſt a demand, you will only 
pauſe on the mode of carrying it into execution. We do 
not heſitate to propoſe to you that which is moſt conform- 
able to reaſon, to juſtice, and to the general intereſts and 
exigencies of the moment; viz, an equitable affefiment on 
& all the diftricts, each of which ſhall be directed to furniſh 
one man in every hundred, as far as regards its general po- 
pulation, and five men in every Hs, capable of bearin; 
arms. It is to this demand that we immediately pelt 
your conſent, and your moſt efficacious concurrence, leay- 
« ing, however, to your choice, the beſt means of ſatisfying 
it; at the ſame time informing you, that this extraordinar 
levy is neceſſary and preſſing, that if in the execution of it 
you ſhould ſtand in need of our ſovereign authority, we 
© are diſpoſed to grant it to you in the moſt extenſive man- 
« ner. You have, it is true, offered ſeveral times to raiſe . 
& ſome new corps; but* we have conſidered that it would 
take too much time to organize them, and to train them 
to the military exerciſe and evolutions ; while, on the 
other hand, men mingled among ſoldiers, will immediately 
render us that ſervice which we expect from them. You 
cannot diſſemble. Vour future exiſtence depends perhaps on 
the ſpeedy execution of ſuch an increaſe of force. Vou ſee 
your enemies multiply at all points of 3 frontiers, while 
our armies moulder away by our victories and by thoſe 
glorious conteſts which they are forced fo frequently to 
maintain. Beſides, the efforts that you will make in this 
reſpect, cannot be a grievous burthen on a country fo po- 
“ pulous, and on a nation formerly recognized as brave and 
„„ „  _ - | 1 ” 
Towards the end of May, ſeveral perſons were arrefted 
at Warſaw, among whom were M. Tengorborſky, ſecre- 
tary for the province of Livonia, and a few other gentlemen 
of diſtinction. It was ſuppvſed that all the parties concern- 
ed in ſigning the late treaty of partition at Grodno would 
ſuffer the ſame fate. Forty thouſand Ruſſians were, at this 
time, marching towards Poland from the Ukraine, and ſix- 
teen thouſand from Livonia; whilſt the Poles prohibited the 
exportation of grain and all ſorts of proviſions. When 
an account of the immenſe preparations of her imperial 
| majeſty was communicated to general Koſciuſko, that 
great man exclaimed—* My brave countrymen will ſoon 
“ afford a convincing proof to Ruſſia and the whole world, 
e that men determined to be free cannot be conquered.” 
The corps of general Koſciuſko conſiſted of 22,970 men; 
that of general Kochowſki of 18,900; that of . of 
„„ N ,009 
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6, ooo, ſtationed at Grodno; a corps of 12,000 at Wilna, 
and another at Warſaw conſiſted of 8,000. The peaſantr7 
were not included in this calculation. The king had a 
body- guard of fourteen citizens ſet over him, of whom two 
were to be in conſtant attendance, aud to accompany hun 
_ every where. os | | „ 
By the command of general Koſciuſko, the proviſionar 
council at Warſaw was aboliſhed, and a national council 
inſtituted. This appointment gave ſome uneaſineſs to the 
citizens, who ſent a deputation to the general, complaining 
of the arbitrary complexion of this meaſure. The king, 
it is ſaid, Dinas in this repreſentation, but he received tor 
anſwer, that the general would not ſhare the authority, 
which the nation had entruſted to hun, with any other per- 
ſon. As for the reſt, the national council were to reſpe 
| his majeſty's advice and direction. The king, pleaſed 
with this conceſſion, wrote a letter of thanks to the gene- 
ral, full of patriotic ſentiments, profeſſing his determination 
never to ſeparate his intereſts from thoſe. of the nation. 
« Mr. Generaliſſimo, fays he, I have already aſſured 
you that I never will remove from my country and my 
nation, even at the greateſt perſonal riſque; that 1 do 
not defire authority or power any more, or longer, than 
you and the nation find it uſeful to the country. Perſiſt 
ing invaribly in this determination, J have received with 
ſenſibility, the information you have announced to me, 
of having ordered the ſupreme council to make a report 
to me of all their eſſential operations. Agreeably to your 
expectations and deſires, I will faithfully communicate to 
the council all my ideas relative to . welfare of the 
country., I will moreover concur, conjointly with this 
council, in all the means which may aſſure the welfare 
of the country and the nation. Under the auſpices of 
Providence, let us all hope for the common defence of the 
« intentions and works of all of us who are born Polen- 
neze fully and ſincerely united. I ſhall employ myſeif 
to attain the propoſed end by co-operating, by my Exam- 
ple, and by encouraging others. My vows and wilhes' 
accompany you every where, and it is from the bottom 
« of the 101 tincere heart, that I give you the aſſurance 
of the higheſt eſteem, and of the affeCtion that I bear 
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« you.” 5 35 
5 Potocki, as the new miniſter of the foreign de- 
partment, informed all the reſident miniſters, of the ap- 
pointment of the national council, by a circular note, in 
which he expreſſed, that, as the king had declared that he 
was inſeparably united with the nation and the ſupreme 
l AT 7 council, 
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council, they would be pleaſed to addreſs themſelves to 


him upon every occaſion which might concern, the king 


— the republic. 
[1 


The ſupreme national council con- 


ſiſted of the following perſons, Count Potocki, as miniſter 
for foreign affairs; Chancellor Koloticz, as miniſter of 


Finance; M. Wielowowſki, as miniſter of war; M. Janc- 
 kiewicz, as miniſter for national inſtruction; and Mr. 
5 9 0 : 3 
Zakrezewſki, as miniſter of the home department. The 


council conſiſted in all of thirty-ſix members. | | 
On the laſt day of the month, the national council of 
Poland ifſued the following proclamation. The ſecret 
“enemies of the country having hitherto ſhewn an inde- 
fatigable activity to ſow jealoufly and diſſention amon 

the brave citizens, and having with this view ſpread a mot 
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malicious and falſe report againſt the communities of 


the proteſtant religion, as if theſe peaceful 
thy citizens were k 


land. — Whereas it is the moſt ſacred duty of 


and wor- 


eeping up a treaſonable correſpond- 
ence with the enemies of our country, the fupreme coun- 
cil, under the authority of the commander general Thad- 

deu Koſcinſko, therefore proclaim to the citizens of Po- 


all magiſ- 


rates, to keep a vigilant eye over the ſafety of the perſon 


of every citizen; and whereas ſeveralrepreſenta 


tions have 


already been made by the proteſtant communities, inha- 


bitants of Warſaw, that ſeveral members of their com- 


munion have been alarmed by the reports circulated, that 


they were gully of a criminal correſpondence with the 
the country, and that they were concealing 


enemies o 


arms in their houſes: the council at firſt exerted every 
of ſuch a 
| convince 
them of the malice, which was the only foundation of a2 
calumny, that is entirely void of every ſhadow of proof. 


means in their power to e on the truth 
ſuſpicion; and happily theſe e 


orts tended to 


The ſupreme council being on the contrary 
of the attachment of thoſe communities to their country 
and its government, and of the zeal with which they co- 
operated with the reſt of the citizens in the glorious ef- 
fort which effectuated the reſtoration of the general inde- 


pendence of the country, can look upon thoſe 


means to diſturb the tranquiility and internal un 


convinced 


aſperſions 


only as being founded in calumny and the moſt invete- 
Tate malice, invented by the enemies of the country, who, 
envious and jcalous of the recovered happineſs and li- 
berty 10 long loſt by the nation, have had recourſe to ſuch 


ion which 


Teign amongſt the patriots, and to make us return to that 


licentiouſnets, which was the conſequence of deſpotic and 


arbitrary power, the yoke of Which we ſo ha 


i 


ppily ſuc- 


« cecdcd 
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cecded in ſhaking off. It is therefore, that the ſupreme 


council think it their duty to render juſtice to that eſtima- 
ble part of the ci:1zens,.in declaring and enacting that ſuch 


perſons, as ſhall in future ſpread ſuch calunmious ru- 


100urs, for the purpoſe of diſturbing the general tran= 


quillity and union of the inhabitants, thall be tried as. diſ- 
turbers of the public peace, and as enemies to their coun- 
try, and ſhall be condemned to exemplary. puniſhment. 


This proclamation ſhall be poſted up in all public places, 


and read from the pulpits of all churches and religious 


meetings, for three ſucceeding ſundays.”” PG 
Great Britain, in all wars, has generally been moſt ſuc- 


- 


ceſsful on her natural element; where, perhaps, it would 


even have been the intereſt of the allies that all her firen 
ſhould have been exerted, from the beginning of the preſent 
* conteſt. On the firſt of June, lord Howe obtained a glori- 
ous victory over the French fleet, of which the following 


18 
6 


oth 


a detail from his lordſhip himſelf. “ Finding on my re- 
turn off Breſt, on the 19th paſt, that the French fleet had, 
a few days before put to ſea; and receiving, on the ſame 
evening, advices from rear admiral Montagu, 1 deemed it 
neceflary to form a junction with the rear admiral as 
ſoon as poſſible, and proceeded immediately for the ſta- 
tion, on which he meant to Wait for the return of the 
Venus. But having gained very credible intelligence, on 


the 21ſt of the ſame month, whereby I had reaſon to ſup- 
. poſe the French fleet was then but a few leagues farther 


to the weſt ward, the courſe before ſtezred was altered ac 
cordingly. On the morning of the 28th, the enemy were 
diſcovered by the advanced jrizates, far diſtant on the 


"weather bow. The wind was then freih from the 8. by 


W. with a very rough fea. They came down, for 
ſome time in a looſe order, ſeemingly unapprized that they 
had the Britiſh flect in view. After hauling to the wind 
when 1 came nearer, they were ſome hours before 


* they could completely form in regular order of battle upon 


the ſtarboard rack; the Eritiſſi fleet continuing as before 
in the order of failing. The time required for the ene- 
my to perfect their diſpoſition, had facillated the nearer 


approach of his majeſty's fleet to them, and tor the ſepa- 


rately appointed and detached part of it, commanded b: 
rear admiral Pafley, to be placed more adyantageaully 
for making an impreſſion on their rear. The fignals de- 
noting that intention being made, the rear admiral, near 
upon the cloſz of the day, led his diviſion on with pecu- 
liar firmneſs, and attacked a thice decked ſhip“, the 
| * The Revolutionaire. | : 5 
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& ſternmoſt in the enemy's line. > mp, known ſoon 
„after that he had a top-maſt diſabled, aſſiſtance was di- 
6 rected to be given to him in that ſituation. The quick 
approach of night only allowed me to obſerve, that lord 
Hugh Seymour (Conway) in the Leviathan, with equal 
« good judgment and determined courage, puſhed up along 
6 Fa. of the three decked French ſhip, and was ſupported, as 
* 1t appeared, by captain Parker, of the Audacious, in the 
% moſt ſpirited manner. The darkneſs which now pre- 
“ vailed, did not admit of my making any more accurate 
0 obſervations on the conduct of thoſe ſhips, and others 
% concerned in the ſame ſervice; but I have ſince learnt, 
% that the Leviathan ſtretched on farther a-head, for bring- 
„ ing the ſecond ſhip from the enemy's rear to action, as 
„ ſoon as her former ſtation could be occupied by a ſuc- 
„ ceeding Britiſh ſhip; alſo that the three-decked ſhip 
&« in the enemy's rear, as aforeſaid, being unſuſtained by 
„their other ſhips, ſtruck to the Audacious, and that they 
« parted company together ſoon after. The two opponent 
1 fleets continued on the ſtarboard tack, in a parallel di- 
« rection, the enemy ſtill to the windward the remainder of 
4 the night. The Britiſh fleet appearing in the mornin 
'& of the 29th, when in order of battle, to be far cee 
« advanced for the ſhips in the van to make ſome farther 
« impreſſion on the enemy's rear, was tacked in ſucceſſion 
« with that intent. The enemy wore hereupon from van 
« to rear, and continued edging down a line a-head to en- 
gage the van of the Britiſh N when arrived at ſuch 
& diſtance as to be juſt able to reach our moſt advanced 
« ſhips, their headmoſt ſhips, as they came ſucceſſively in- 
« to the wake of their reſpective ſeconds a-head, opened 
« with that fire upon the headmoſt ſhips, of the Britiſh van, 
% The ſignal for paſſing through their line, made when the 
« fleet tacked before, was then renewed. It could not be 45 
« for ſome time ſeen, through the fire from the two fleets in 
« the van, to what extent that © cw was compled with. 
„% But as the ſmoke at intervals diſperſed, it was obſerved 
« that the Cæſar, the leading thip of the Britiſh van, after 
% Heing about on the ſtarboard rack, and come a-breaſt of 
« the Bn Charlotte, had not kept to the wind; and that 
= « the appointed movement would conſequently be liable to 
0 6 fail of the propoſed effect. The Pen harlotte was 
4 therefore jinmediately tacked; and followed by the Belle- 
& rophon, her ſecond a-ſtern (and ſon after joined by the 
% Leviathan) paſſed through in action, between the fifth and 
% ſixth ſhips in the rear of the enemy's line, She ms. a 
| | = „„ about 
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about again on the larboard tack forthwith, after the ene- 
* my, in preparation for renewing the action with the ad- 
« vantage of that weathermoſt ſituation. The reſt of the 
« Britiſh fleet being at this time paſſing to leeward and with- 
« out the ſternmoſt ſhips, moſtly of the French line, the 
enemy wore again to the Eaſtward, in ſucceſſion for ſuc- 
« couring the diſabled ſhips of their rear; which intention, 
<« by reaton of the then diſunited ſtate of the fleet, and hav- 
ing no more than the two crippled ſhips, the Bellerophon 
« and Leviathan at that time near me, I was unable to ob- 
« ſtruct. The cnemy having ſucceeded in that operation, 
„ wore round again, after ſome diſtant cannonading of the 
«neareſt Britiſh ſhips, occaſionally returned, and ſtood 
« away in order of battle on the larboard tack, followed by _ 
the Britiſh fleet in the ſame order (but with the weather 
gage retained) as ſoon as the ſhips coming forward to 
« cloſe with the Queen Charlotte, were ſuitably arranged. 
„The fleets remained ſeparated ſome few miles, in view at 
times on the intermiſſion of a thick fog, which laſted molt . 
« part'pf the wwoinext da 7 e 
Lord Howe, ſatisfied with completely beating the French 
fleet, and announcing the event, left it to others to relate the 
particulars. There were circumſtances, however, which, 
in juſtice to his lordſhip, and the fleet under his command, 
ought to be made known to the public. The action of the 
20th of May, on which his lordſhip but juſt touches in his 
letter, was long and well conteſted. The damage ſuſtainęd 
by the enemy on that day, accelerated their defeat on the 


a 


iſt of June. Four of their ſhips were fo completely beaten, 


that the French admiral ſent them away the next day, which 
a reinforcement of four ſhips enabled him to do, without 
leſſening his original number. The fact, therefore, is, that 
lord Howe, with twenty-fix ſhips of the line, beat thirty-one 
of the enemy. | | Et ee $52 
It was particularly requeſted by lord Howe, previous to 
his e os with the French, that the ſailors belonging 
to the different ſhips ſhould be very ſparing in drinking ſpi- 
rituous liquors, and that they ſhould patiently wait until 
after the action, when all thoſe who eſcaped the perils of the 
fight, ſhould be rewarded in that, or any other way they 
might think proper to mention. The noble admiral him- 
ſelf declared in his own ſhip: “ Wait, my lads, until the 
« glorious buſineſs is finiſhed, and then. we'll all get druuk 
together.“ )%%%%ͤũ fo ef 5 = 
5 ever was news announced with greater eclat than the 
above. The managers of the theatres, with cheerful ala- 
oO crity 
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crity and una ffected delight, imparted the glorious intelli- 
ence. At Covent Garden, the communication was pecu- 
lr apropos, for it ſucceeded the technical narration of a 
lea-fight, 10 animatedly told by Fawcett. The colours 
were brought on the ſtage, and the hou! -, as if inſpired by. 
one ſentiment, joined in thoſe nobieſt of all choruſes, 
„Rule Britannia, “ Britons ſtrike home, and“ God 
„ fave the King.“ At the Opera Houle the band with a 
noble craſh, ſtruck up, Rule Britannia.“ The ſub- 
limeſt efforts of the moſt celebrated compoſers never ex- 
cited more enthuflaſtic admiration than this yopular air 
did from the Amateurs of Old England. God {ave the 
„King, ſucceeded, Banti, Morichelli, Morelli, and 
Rovediro, - with all the energies of heart, 15 well as voice, 
joined the loyal ſtrain. But the triumph of a happy peo+ 
ple did not end with the niglit; the ſucceeding day bore 
witnefs to their loyal exultation; the bells pealed merrily , 
during the whole of the morning; conltant diſcharges of 
thip guns were heard, and every flag was hoiſted in com- 
pliment to Lord Howe, The illuminations of Wedneſday, 
Fhurſday, aud Friday, were ſplendid and univerſal, with- 
out the exception of the moſt obſcure lane or alley. In 
every part of London and Weſtininſler, the joy of the in- 
habitants played in uniſon. In thort, there was a general 
blaze, in teſtimony of our victory on the native element of 
Engliſhmen, and 0 countenance indicated the triumph 
peculiar only to the inhabitants of Great Britain. | 
When the conquering fleet, with their prizes, appeared in 
the Oiſfing, crowds of people were ſoon collected on the 
Tamparts; and when the Queen. Charlotte dropped anchor 
at Spithead, tlie gur.s on the batteries were fired. When 
Earl Howe landed at the new Sally port, a ſecond diſcharge 
of artillery took place. His lordſhip was received with 
the reiterated ſhouts of the people, collected together in aſ. 
toniſhing numbers. A captain's guard oft the Glonceſter 
militia, was drawn up on the lower end of the grand pa- 
rade, with the band of the regiment playing, till his lord- 
ſhip came up to them, „ The conquering Hero comes!“ 
The ſtreets, tops of houſes, balconics, windows, grand 
parades, and the ramparts from the queen's battery, to the 
main guard, were entirely crouded beyond all example, and 
T e | 
On the zd of June, the combined army under the com- 
mand of the hereditary prince of Orange, attacked the 
French who were potted at Fontaine I'Eveque, in order to 
cover a part of their forces, which were betieging Charle- 
4 | : 105 
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roi *, and compellcd them to raiſe the ſiege, and return : 


acroſs the Sambre. : | 
About this time great diviſions aroſe in the convention. 
on the ſubject of giving a new form and new powers to the 
_ Ttevolutionary tribunal. When the report of this meaſure 
was made by Couthon, in the name of the committee of 
public ſaſety, of which he was now one of the moit active 
members, Bourdon, reprelentative for the department de! Oe, 
and la Cointre, repreſentative for Veriailles, who had, for 
ſome time paſt, conceived great jealouſy of the ambitious 
projects of Robeſpierre and his party, demanded an adjourn- 
ment of the buſineſs. They had ſufficient penetration to 
ſee, that even the members of the convention were expo:ed 
to accuſations before the tribunal, where little mercy was 
likely to be ſhewn to thoſe who were the objects of Robe- 
{pierre's reſentment. "Theſe obſtructions, however, were 
warmly oppoſed by Robeſpierre. I obſerve,” ſays he, 
that the enemies of the public good, are particularly ac- 
„ tiye to deprive us of the fruits of our labours. We con- 
« {ent to die, but we wiih that the country and the convert 
« tion may de fared? . - rn 
As ſoon as the convention met the next day, Couthon roſe 
and ſaid, “ It has been pretended, that the committeeof public 
64 ſafety were aiming ro attack the national repreſentation, 
* and to arrogate the right of ſending its members before 
„the revolutionary tribunal, An attempt has been made 
to accuſe us of motives of ambition. Some have dared 
* to calumniate the committce, and the far greater part 
of the members who compoſe this convention, becauſe 
they know that they are aCtuated by principles of the 
_<« pureſt patriotiſm, and are anxious for the happiueis of 
„ the people. One member of this deſcription is Bourdon 
« de POiſe. I am not afraid to name him. He thewed _ 
“his bad intention yeſterday, in his diſpoſition to circum- 
„ ſcribe the power of the committee of public ſa'ery. He 
« ſeems to coincide in opinion with Pitt, who gives out, 
« in his ſpeech in the Britiſh parliament, that the commit- 
« tee of public ſafety arrogates to itſelf the ſovereign pow- 
er.“ Bourdon de l'Oiſe upon this roſe, and ſaid he 
would never ſilently allow ſuch a {ſcandalous reflection to be 
thrown upon him, as that he had ever ſpoken like Pitt, He 


Lg 


* Charleroi is a fortified city of the Pays-Bas, in the earldom of Na- 
mur, upon the frontiers of Hainault. It is fituated upon a high hill. 
which is watered by the Sambre, and is about five leagues from Namur, 
and fix from Mons. Before it was fortified by the Spaniards, in 1666, 
it was only a market town known by the name of Charnot, It received 
ts preſent name from Charles II. king of Spain. | 1 
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and the Mountain maintained that they were as good 
patriots. as the committee of public fafety, | 
Robeſpierre now roſe, and Mn a long diſcourſe, 
in the courſe of which he obſenved, © That after the over. 
% throw of Briſſot, other conſpiracies had been ſecretly 
formed; by means of which, ſuſpicion. had been attempt- 
ed to be ſown, relative to the intentions of the committee 
of public "I Wherctorc,”” exclaimed he, would 
Bourdon divide the Mountain from the committee of 
public ſafety ? Citizens, the Mountain, the Convention, 
% and the committee of public ſafety, are one and the ſame. 
Loud Plaudits) Behold then a project of intrigue in 
theſe diſtiuctions; therefore there are intrigues.” Name 
them, cries Bourdon. I will not name any perſon, 
for the intriguers diſcover themſelves. (Great applauſes 
% were here manifeſted by the galleries, which Robeſpierre 
* took care ſhould be always filled with his friends). One 
& fact will tend to prove, that there are people who wiſh 
to divide us, and bereave us of the people's confidence. 
« They endeavoured yeſterday to ſlander us, after paſſing 
« the decrce : they accoſted two meſſengers belonging to 
« the committee with, What do you do here? What do 
vou mean ? Jou are two of the 20,000 ſpies belonging to 
the committee of public ſafety ? cried they. Citizens,” re- 
„ plied the meſſengers, we are good cit. zens, and wiſh not 
4% to att as ſpies on any one. IT his tact is exactly as I ſtate it. 
« Behold a new ſyſtem of overturning liberty, by attack 
ing me and my triends; we conſent to die, but during 
% our lives, we will not permit the republic to fall before a 
« few intriguers. I ſhall ſtate another circumſtance. The 
« following expreſſions were heard in the hall: © The 
* commitee of public ſafety wiſhes to guillotine us; but we 
will bring others to the guillotine.” Citizens, theſe ideas 
are the fame with thoſe of Lacroix; of that conſpirator 
« whoſe remorſe and terror induced him to exclaim inſtant- 
« ly, They wiſh to guillotine us.“ In ſhort, all this 
« Proves the exiſtence of intriguers who with to divide us. 
Do not ſuffer yourſelves to be governed by intrigue and 
„ cabal; come to our aſſiſtance, and take not away your 
« confidence from thoſe who deſerv:d it.” Tallien endea- 
voured to clear up the circumſtance relative to the couri- © 
ers; he obſerved, © That five perſons came and endeavour-" 
« ed to join in the converſation between him and two of his 
« colleagues, during their walk on the terrace, but there 
« was not a ſingle word,“ he ſaid, © relative to _ offi- 
« cers being kept by the committee.” Robeſpierre aſlerted, 
« that 300 perſons were witneſles of the fact, and that it 
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« was odious to add untruth to crime!“ Barrere, in ſup- 
„port of what had been ſaid by Robeſpierre, obſerved, 
« That England was continually inventing calumnies and 
« ſcenes atrociouſly meditated, in order to miſrepreſent the 
« committees of public ſafety, and general ſurety; that 
% Priur of Marne now at Breſt, had found newſpapers on 
« ſome of the Engliſh priſoners, in u hich an account was 
„given of the maſquerades at London. At one of theſe 
„ there was a maſk repreſenting Charlotte Corde, who 
„ ſhook a poinard over the head of Robeſpierre; and a 
4 ſleep-walker, who ſaid, that the French would one day ſpeak 
their minds of him as the Engliſh did.“ 

Upon this occaſion Bourdon de VOiſe obſerved, « That 
the convention had entruſted to the committees of public 
« and general ſafety, the right of carrying before the reyo- 
lutionary tribunal ſuch as they ſhall deem to have incur- 
red the ſeverity of national juſtice. Does this right,“ 
ſaid he, extend to meinbers of the convention, whom alſo 
they can order to the tribunal?” Upon hearing murmurs, 
he thus expreſſed himſelf. *< I love thoſe conſolatory mur- 
„ murs, by which I am fatisfied that liberty can never pe- 
rith, and that you did not mean to confer on the two 
„ committees the right of carrying the members before the 
« revolutionary tribunal. I move that you formally pro- 
* nounce, that the c:mmittees ſhall ſtill preſerve the ſalu- 
« tary right of apprehending, whenever it may be neceſ- 
« ſary, the repreſentatives of the people, but they ſhall not 
bring them before the revolutionary tribunal, without a 

« previous decree of accuſation, framed by the aſſembly. 
A diviſion on this queſtion being called for, a member 8 
ferved, that ſuch an idea could not poſſibly be conceived, 
« as that of giving ſuch a power as the above, to the two 
«6 committees. Bat,” added he, © as the decree in queſtion 
„ abrogates all the preceding laws, I demand that the one 
+ whichregards the inviolability ofthe national repreſentation 
« may be again in force.“ Merlin of Douay propoſed to de- 
cree, that the national repreſentation had an excluſive right 
to paſs decrees of accuſation againſt its own members, and 
to have them tried before the criminal tribunals. This he 
thought was an unalienable right. HE 
The convention after decreeing the propoſition proceed- 
ed to the organization of the revulutionary tribunal, in the 
following manner. 1. The revolutionary tribunal ſhall 
conſiſt of a preſident, three vice preſidents, a public ac- 
cuſer, four depaties, twelve judges, and fifty jurors. 2. 
It ſhall be divided into ſmaller tribunals, of twelve mem- 
bers each, ſeven of whom at leaſt ſhall be preſent at 3 
- = = | tria 
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Fial. 3. The traitors, wham the tribunal ſhall try, cons 


ſt of thoſe who have armed at the re-eſtabliſhinent o 
royalty, and have endeavourci to degrade the convention, 


and diſſolve the revolutionary government of thoſe hays 


ing military employ ments, who have thrown impediments 
in the way of the army ſupplics, as well at Paris as elſe- 
where ;—of thoſe who thall have connived at the flight of 
the conſpirators and ariſtocrats, and ſhall have ſheltered them | 
from puniſhment, abuſing the principles of the revolution 
by falle and perfidious applications of thoſe who ſhall 
have attempted to induce the repreſentatives of the people 
to adopt plans detrimental to the intereſt of liberty ;—of 
thoſe who ſhall have diſcouraged the people to favour the 
attempts of > and laſtly, of thoſe who either di- 


rectly or indirectly, ſhall have endeavoured to miſguide 


their fellow citizens, to corrupt the public mind and con- 
ſcience, and to ſtop the progreſs of revolutionary princi- 
ples by corrupting them. 4. In pronouncing ſentence 
of death the l proofs conſiſt of every deſcription 


of document, whether material, moral, verbal, or written, 


which carries with it a ſelf-evidence. 5. The rule of 


the ſentences is the conſcience of the jurors; their aim is 


the ſecurity of the triumph of liberty, and the proceſs the 


means which good ſenſe ſhall indicate to eſtabliſh the vaildity. 


of the fads. 6. Every citizen is bound to denounce to a ma- 


giſtrate any traitor, but not to carry him or her before the 


revolutionary tribunal ; the convention, the committees of 
public ſatety and general ſecurtty, the repreſentatives of the 


. people employed in miſhons, and the public acculer, alone 


excepied. 7. Secret interrogatories are ſuppreſſed. 8. If 
there are material or moral proofs, independently teſti- 
monial ones, the witneſles ſhall not be heard, unleſs it be to 
come at accomplices. 9. The law allows, to patriots, 
under accuſation, patriotic jurors for their officious defend- 
ers, but denies theſe to conſprrators. | ” 
On the gth of June, the following letter from Rochefort, 
written by a French officer, was read: in the national con- 
vention. We are here between two arms of the river 
„ Loire. We mount guard on the banks of the river, 
& where we have intrenchments in its whole extent. At half 


a league from the other fide of the river, are the banditti. 


« We are every day upon guard; we have not a ſingle day 
« of reſt. We ui go out to reconnoitre; paſling tlic 
« river in a barge. I was preſent at three expeditions, and 
& took, for my own part, oxen, cows, and effects, from the 
“ banditt!, for which TI received three aſſignats for one hun- 
% dred livres. Four companies are inthe iſle of ee 
FFF . tour 


Committee of Finance. © _ 


four others in the iſle of Chalonne. We are always ready | 
to cannonade thoſe banditti who may be diſpoſed 3 
the arm of the river. At the diſtance of three leagues 
from Nantz, our troops made a ſortiéè where they gave a 
proper drubbing to the remains of Charett's army. One 
of his aids-du- camp has been taken priſoner. By his de- 
4 claration, ſeveral ſubterraneans have been diſcovered, in 
„which the rebels had concealed proviſions and military 
« fores?? i + FCC 1 „ 
After the report from the committee of Finance was 
read, the convention decreed. 1. That for the preſent year 
alone, an extraordinary war contribution ſhall be eſtabliſhed. 
That this contribution ſhall conſiſt of the tenths of the 
ſums carried to the liſts of the forced loan eſtabliſhed 
by the law of the 3d of September laſt, old ſtile." 2. 
That this extraordinary contribution ſhall attach upon all 
thole, whoſe names are contained in ſuch lifts, in the propor- 
tion fixed by the firſt article, and according to the ſum at 
which they have been aſſeſſed. 3. That for this purpoſe 
there ſhall be made out in each municipality, in the decade 
after the publication of the preſent;decree, a particular liſt | 
of all perſons aſſeſſed, in the liſts of the forced loan. 4. 
Ihe liſts of the extraordinary war contribution ſhall be 
cloied and examined by the municipality, and remitted to 
the receiver in the next decade. 5. Thiele new liſts ſhall 
contain four columns. In the firſt thall be inſcribed the 
names of perſons aſſeſſed; in the ſecond, the ſum aſſeſſed; 
in the third, the half of tlie ſum forming the quota of the 
perſon aſſeſied; and the fourth ſhall be reſerved for 
the account of payments made. 6. This contribution 
ſhall be. paid by one-third at a time, from month to 
month, beginning from the day of the publication of tne 
liſts. The aſſeſſed perſons, who ſhall neglect paying, ſhall 
be proceeded againſt in ſuch a manner as the law preſcribes 
in matters of contribution. 7. The produce ſhall be 
paid monthly by the receiver into the hands of the receiver 
of the diſtrict. "The produce collected at Paris ſhall be 
paid directly into the national treaſury within the decade, 
after the expiration of the time appointed for the payment 
af the ſums aſſeſſed. 8. The national agents in the diſ- 
tricts and communes ſhall take care, as far as relates to 
them, that the prefent decree is carried into execution. 
They ſhall be made reſponſible. | 1 5 
The following proclamation of Koſciuſko, commander 
in chief of tlie armed force of Poland, was iſſued at this 
period. As the troops of the king of Pruſſia are now. 
in open alliance with the Ruſſians againſt this nation 5 as 
| „„ FO. = e, 
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1 they have already paſſed thoſe frontiers, which even the 
* uſurpers had affigned to us; andasthey rob us of the coun- 
try inconteſtibly our own ; in fine, as our country finds 
s itſelf expoſed to the inhuman violence of the enemy in this 
war, undertaken by us in defence of our liberty, our in- 
« tegrity and independence, it becomes us ſo much the 
« more to give another direction to the armed force of our 
nation. In conſequence, I give orders by the preſent 
_ « writing, to all commanders of the regular troops, to pe- 
e netrate immediately beyond the frontiers arrogated by 
« Pruſſia and Ruſſia, to publiſh there the inſurrection of the 
% Poles, and to animate the people, abaſed by the yoke of 
„e flavery, to ally themſelves with us, and to riſe againſt 
their oppreſſors. As I have already ordered a requifition 
« of a general levy in Poland and Lithuania, by the preſent, 
« T order all the commanders to penetrate immediately, with 
« the volunteers under their command, or with thoſe peafants 
_ « whocanfind means to eſcape from the tyranny of their lords, 
e into the countries taken from Poland, and to advance 
even into thoſe which have been more anciently poſſeſſed 
« by Pruſſia and Ruſſia, and to afliſt the inhabitants who 
are deſirous of regaining the liberty of their country. I 
recommended it to all thoſe commanders to conduct them- 
« ſelves as brothers with all thoſe who are willing to ſecond 
„% our efforts, having no other end but their happineſs. 
« Nothing is to be regarded as a legitimate booty but What 
'« belongs either to Ruſſia or Pruſſia. I declare, in the 
é name of the nation, which now riſes againſt uſurping 
« and tyrannic force, which puniſhes the traitors to their 
« country, and which will recompenſe all faithful citizens, 
& and courageous defenders of their country, that the aſ- 
&« ſures to every chief, to every commander of the national 
_« force, and of the general levy, in recompenſe of their 
future ſervices, the national property and poſſeſſions 
« which the nation will confifcate upon all traitors to their 
country. As, in fine, the. happy ſucceſs of this cnter- 
6% prize depends particularly upon its prompt execution, I 
„ charge all. the commanders to transfer the war, as ſoon 
« as poſſible, into the above mentioned countries. This 
„ may the more eaſily be effected, as by the enemy's force 
« having entered our country, the greateſt part of their own rä 
„ neighbouring territories remain without defence, inſo- 
„ much, that in ſome places there are but few troops re- 
« maining ; and in others none at all.” | 


A rumour now prevailed that there were great diviſions, 
on the ſubjeCt of the war in Spain, and that a negociation 
bad been entered on for peace; when the French demand- 
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That the Spaniſh court ſhould acknowledge the French 


republic. 2. That they ſhould conſent to receive as mi- 


niſter plenipotentiary from France, their late agent at Ma- 


drid. 3. That they ſhould reſtore all places taken from 


the French during the war. 4. That they ſhould re- 
nounce all connection with the French branches of the 
houſe of Bourbon. As it is not in the power of Spain to 
do much more, if any more, than protect herſelf, the con- 
federacy would not ſufter much by her defection, provided 
ſhe were to remain perfectly neutral: but it ſeems to be in 


the nature of men, that powers thus falling off from general 


confederacies become armed mediators for gencral peaces 
On the 14th, of June, lieutenant colonel Pitcairn with 


the eighth regiment of light dragoons, and the 38th and 55th 
regiments of foot, joined the garriſon of Oftend, Major- 


| Ws: de Hammerſtein, under whoſe command they were, 


ad failed in an attack he made the day before on a very ſus 


perior force of the enemy at Ghiſts. After the action he re- 
treated to Thourout, and in the night, falling back hunſelf 
with the Hanoverians to Bruges, he ordered the Britiſh 

troops to Oſtend. _ VVV 1 
A few days after, an officer arrived at the duke of York's 


camp, from the hereditary prince of Orange, with an 
rench army, 


account that he had attacked and defeatedthe F 
which had again paſſed the Sambre, and taken up a poſition 


near Joſſelies, in order to cover the ſiege of Charleroi, bes. 


fore which they had already begun to open trenches. . The 


- enemy's loſs was computed at above ſeven thouſand men *, 


; . ; * *. 
as well as twenty-two pieces of cannon, thirty-five amu- 


nition waggons, and a conſiderable number of horſes and 


L 5 gute, They retreated in the greateſt confuſion acroſs 


ambre. 5 „ r 
On the 16th, the municipality of Chapelle Franciade 


* 


preſented an ear of corn at the bar of the convention the 
produce of the preſent harveſt. Barrere then ſpoke as 
follows: The valuable preſent that has juſt been offered 
„you, ſeems to be the forerunner of the happy news I am 
* about to communicate. The cenvoy of one hundred and 
* ſixteen veſſels coming from America, has entered our ports, 


Hand brings us ſuſtenance of all kinds. Our news on the 
Alps, and towards the North, is equally good. Our troops 


have retaken poſſeſſion of the Palatinate. Pirmaſens is our 
© own again; and the army of the Rhine. is every where 


« victorious. -But an object {till more important is, the pro- 
* vi/iening of the republic. Here, then, is an end of that 
T5 London Garette. ” 

Vor. III. . 5 : 7 


Deſeat of the French Aim. gat 


ec the four following conceſſions as preliminaries: 1. 


compact 


5 b 
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compact of ſtarvation between England and Spain, which 
e as to deſolate France with famine. The ſolicitude of the _ 
„committee was great. The Engliſh had united all their 
forces on the ocean to capture this rich convoy. The 
* ſafety of the country depended on its arrival. What have 
* your committee done? It has been ſecret in its meaſures. It 

ee all its maritime ſtrength. Jean Bon St. André 
as on board the Montagne; and as our fleet was inferior to 
the Engliſh in the number of Fourteen hips of the line, the. 
committee ordered the French fleet to ſtation itſelf between 
the enemy and the convoy; and not to fight unleſs it was 
% to ſave this valuable fleet. The courage of republicans 
< trinmphed over every obſtacle. A battle became inevita- 
* hle, and it has been one of the moſt glorious and bloody 
& that eyer occured in the annals of naval hiſtory, Our fleet, 
« though fourteen ſhips inferior in nuinber, and to leeward of 
*.the Fnolith, made them feel our vengeance, and obliged 
*« them to abandon to us the ſcene of action. Seven of our 
« yeſſels were diſmaſted. Ten belonging to the Engliſh ſuf- 
« ſered the ſame fate, and there is en to preſume, that one 
* gf tlic ir three-deckers went to the bottom. Our ſeven diſ- 
« maſted veſſels are not yet arrived in port, and there is rea- 
% ſon to apprehend” they are loft. Let Pitt then boaſt of 
his victory to his nation of ſhopkeepers . When the 
details of this victory reach us, we will recommend the re- 

„ward due to our brave ſailors. Our applauſes ſhall 
1 reach from one end of the republic to the other. Now 
« that the proviſioning of the republic is ſecured, we will 
« unite our forces, attack our enemies, and England ſhall 
« he the ſpot to which our republican cannons ſhall be- 
77%7%:!ũũ ße !!! 2 
When this report was concluded, Barrere read the letter 
from Jean Bon St. Andre and Prieur de Marne, announc- . 
ing theſe happy tidings. * The Engliſh, ſays he, directed 
4 their principal attack towards the Montagne: they fired 
« 120 ſhot into her. She was attacked by, ſix ſhips at 
+ «gore time. Her equipage is covered wit 3 near. 

« three hundred of her men were killed or wounded, Jean 
« Bon- St; Andre was wounded by a block falling upon 


& his arm. The brave Bazil, captain of the Montagne, 


« was killed, Had it not been for the cowardice of ſome, 
„ we ſhould have taken the ten diſmaſted Engliſh veſſels. 
We hope our feven veſſels will arrive. In the mean time 
% we have ordered theſe cowards to Paris to be tried. At 
4 length our ol ject is fulfilled, The American colony | 


* N. tio houtiqu'ere, 


4 « has ? 


& Has anchored at St, Mathieu, and is coming to Breſt. 
„Our fleet is preparing to go to ſea.“ The loudeſt ap- 
plauſes were heard during the reading of theſe ſeveral com- 
munications. „5 el | 


About this time Vpres capitulated, after the moſt obſti- 


nate reſiſtance. The garriſon ſurrendered themſelves pri- 


ſoners of war, and were ſent into France. The town pre- 


ſented the moſt ruinous appearanee. The town-houſe was 


almoſt levelled wich the ground. The cathedral as well 
as ſeveral other churches and convents, ſhared the-ſame fate. 


After the French had taken poſſeſſion of the town, they 


_ aſſembled the inhabitants in the ſhuare, and the French ge- 
neral addreſſing them in a ſpeech, promiſed that their per- 


ſons and property ſhould receive protection, if they forbore 


all attempts to diſturb the republ:can form of government, 


which the French had adopted. He then invited them to a 


civic fete, and required them to chooſe municipal officers. 
* ©» [4 7 1 F & , . ; . . 
Ihe garriſon, forced to lay down their arms in the grand 


ſquare, were conducted partly ro Liſle and partly to Ber- 


gen, and Dunkirk. The republicans left ſix battalions in 
the town, and ſent the remaining troops of their army be- 
fore Y pres 8 General Clairfait. The principal at- 


racks of tlie French were from the ſmall height of St. Sans 


Capelle, on the north ſide of the town, where they had eſta- 


bliſhed a ſtrong battery and breaſt-work ſince the fourth 
day of the ſiege. After obtaining poſſeſſion of the fluice at 
Boeſin ghe, they drew off the water which inundated the town 


on the fide of Meſſines, and thus facilitated their attacks on ö 
that fide which unfortunately was the weakeſt. Three 
batteries of ten or twelve guns each were placed on tlie 


Chauſſee our of the port de Bailieul, and played inceſſantly 
on the town. The ſhort being twenty-tour pounders did 
ou execution, and diſmounted ſeveral of their guns. 

veral ſorties were made, and with great ſucceſs. The 
loyal emigrants fought with incredible valour: knowing 


. their doom, thould they fall into the hands of their ſangui- | 


4 


nary countrymen, they. performed prodigies. But a want 


of ammunition obliged the e e only a handful of men, 


at length to ſurrender. No alternative was left. They 
ſeyeral times attempted to cut their way through the hordes 
that ſurrounded them, but, overpowered by numbers were 
always obliged to retire, after the moſt deſperate efforts, in 
which they loſt ſeveral brave men. The volunteers ſuffer- 


ed much. Theſe mingled with the. . troops, and, 
poſſeſſing the advantages of a local knowledge of the coun- 


try, were eminently uſeful. The garriſon was compoſed 
of four battalions of Auſtrian infantry (ſome of the fineſt 
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| troops in the emperor's ſervice) ſix battalions of Heſſian 
= | foot, two battalions of Baden in the pay of Great Britain, 
| two hundred horſe ghafſeurs, and one hundred and fifty 
; Aauſtrian cannoneers, The artillery of the place conſiſt- 
if end of about one hundred and forty pieces of cannon, 
. 5 Early in the morning of the 18th, the French again 
croſſed the Sambre, in ſeveral columns. The allies: made 
[| Iittle oppoſition, and the French, under cover of the 
important poſts which they occupied on this fide of the 
= river, accompliſhed their object without any difficulty, 
1 They advanced to Joſſelies, when, after a warm cannon- 
| | ade, they took poſſeſſion of the very ground from which 
=: they had been driven on the 16th. The allies did not 
= retreat, but in conſequence of ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in 
which they found themſelves obliged to yield to a great 
ſuperiority of numbers. General Beaulieu immediately 
moved to a port between Gembloux and Mazy, in order 
to cover Namur. General Latour, with another column, 
took poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſition between 
Jemappe and Chapelle Herlemont, while general Alven- 
zy took a polition to cover Nivelles, Binch, and Mong, 
2e were given to form an abbatis, and to raiſe re- 
| doubts in the foreſt of Saignies, to prevent the French 
| | from penetrating to />ruſlels by acoup de main. Every day 
| | was now marked »y ſkirmiſhes fought with all the bit- _ 
terneſs, which characteriſes this unfortunate war. On 
the 20th, the French attacked the poſt of Chapelle 
Herlemont, which they carried after a vigorous defence 
by the Auſtrians. On the morning of the 21ſt, after 
a long and bloody action, the French penetrated to 
Jemappe. The ſame day general Latour, aware of the 
importance of this poſt, retook it after a very warm 
action. The French, fearing that they might be cut off, 
when they found themſelves unable to maintain the poſt,” 
made a precipitate retreat. . „ 
In the mean time columns of the enemy threatened 
Mons and Namur, while a third was bombarding Charle- 
roy. The prince of Saxe Cobourg quitted his pofition 
on the Scheldt, in order to ſuccour the army on the Sam- 
bre. On the 20th, his head-quarters were at Ath, and 
the day after he was expected at Halle, a little town 
only three leagues from Bruſſels, The Duke of York, 
with the Britiſh and the Heſſians, defigned to cover 
Tournay, into which a ſtrong garriſon was thrown, as 


3 well 


— 


** 


well as into the fortreſſes conquered ſrom France, where 
the heavy artillery was e. EY 
The only probable defence, at this period, againſt the 


enemy in Weſt-Flanders, was the grand. inundation, 


which was every hour expected to be ordered -a meaſure 
to which the inhabitants had not recourſe ſince the 1 3th 
century, and of which the incredible loſſes have pre- 


ſerved the memory. Whenever it is reſorted to, ten 
years will hardly reſtore the country to its former ſitua- 


tion. 


In Bruſſels the approach of the enemy occaſioned an 
alarm, which it is impoſſible to deſcribe. The govern- 


ment ordered all the archives to be packed up. The 
court and the mipiſter put their effects on board of boats, 
and the treaſury was ſent to Malines. The magazines 

were emptied with the utmoſt precipitation. One fourth 


of the inhabitants at leaſt went away, with all the pro- 


perty they could carry with them. All the roads were 


covered with carriages, in ſuch confuſion as nothing 
could ſurpaſs. The greater part of the French emi- 
grants filed; the-remainder offered to take up arms, and - 
were divided into fix companies under the command of 


the Count de n 5 . 
On the morning of the 24th, the duke of York's. 
army, who were encamped near Tournay, ſtruck their 
tents, and after a ſhort march, arrived at Renaix, where 
they lay for ſome time in the open air, the troops being 


too much fatigued to pitch their tents. On their march, 


the light horſe took thirty. of the French in a ſmall vil- 
lage, juſt as they were going to fit down to their din- 
ner, without the loſs of a man on either ſide. Colonel 
Craig, who had ſet out for England ee before, was 
the hrſt who diſcovered the neceſſity of 

Upon his arrival at Oudenarde, he found that the ene- 


my had obliged General Clairfayt to retire in ſome con- 
fuſion to Ghent; and that the communication between 


that place and Oudenarde, unleſs by a great detour, was 
entirely cut of, Thinking it was neceſſary the duke of 
York ſhould have this information as ſoon as poſſible, he 


returned in the night. This movement of the enemy, 


by bringing them nearer to the banks of the Scheldt; 


rendered the poſition before Tournay, which ſince the 


departure of the prince of Cobourg, had always been ha- 
zardous, no longer tenable; and therefore the duke 


quitted it, leaving only a garriſon in the town, and 
1 NN _ 


— 


BSE ; 


decamping. 


. 


affecting ſcenes I ever witne 


% 


as thereby all communication with Oſten 


| 


: $6 2 f Surrender of Bruges. 


marched, with all the Britiſh and part of the Heſſian: 
troops, to Renaix, in order to be in readineſs to ſup- 
port Oudenarde, which was now menaced, and actually 


ſummoned. Our leaving Tournay,” fays one of the 


officers in a letter to his friend. was one of the moſt 

Ned. As we went through 
cet he town, the few inhabitants who remained there were 
« ſtanding in groupes, with melancholy countenances, 


c the female part crying, and ſome. wringing their hands, 


* lamenting the departure of the Britiſh army, as the 
& forerunner of their approaching deſtruction by the 


C Carmagnols.“ | 


The retreat of Gen. Clairfayt now rendered it im poſſible 
for general Walmoden to ſupport himſelf with fo ſmall a 


body of troops as he had under his command at Bruges, 


He therefore found it neceflary to abandon that place, 


U 


and to fall back to Landmarck and join general Clair- 


fayt's right flank. The conſequences of theſe move- 
ments, though neceſſary, whey pgs, 4 unpleaſant, 

was cut off, 
Next day a party of the French, conſiſting of between 


four and five hundred, entered Bruges by the gate of 
Menin. The following ſubmiſhon, printed in large 


characters, both in French and Dutch, was immediately 


poſted up in different parts of the town. The Bur. 


e gomaſters, elders, and council of the city of Bruges, 


& in Flanders, for and in the name of all the inhabitants 
& of the ſaid city, declare to have ſubmitted, as they do 


cc reignty of the French Republic, without any previ- 
& ous condition ar reſtriction whatever. Meanwhile 
% French generoſity and loyalty are too generally known 


4 for the magiſtracy of Bruges not to flatter themſelves 


ce with obtaining of the high and puiſſant Republic, the 
c following terms and articles. 1, The maintenance of 


é the individual ſafety of the inhabitants and their pro- 


& perty. 2. The full and entire liberty of the exerciſe 
6% of the religion ta which every one is attached, 3, 
6 That none of the inhabitants be troubled or marked 
« out for his opinions, or his political conduct anterior 


6 to this preſent fubmiſſion. 4. That thoſe of the inha- 
6 bitants whom the terror of the circumſtances made quit 
6 their home, be allowed to return, without de con- 


e fidered'as having emigrated,” or any ways moleſted or 


6 ſubmit, by theſe preſents, the city of Bruges, the 
© works, and its territory, to the armies and the ſove- 


„ made 


ec the Frenc 


\ 


made accountable on this fubject. Done in the camp 
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& before 5 June 25, 1794, in the ſecond year of 


Republig.“ 


On the 27th, the French made another attempt upon 
Oudenarde, which they cannonaded the whole day, and 


even carried in the afternoon the Fauxbourg, but were 


driven out again in the night, when they retreated to a 


In the evening of the ſama day, the duke of York 


* 


* 


received the diſagreeable intelligence of the prince of _ 


Cobourg's having failed in his attack upon the French . 
army at ſoſſelies and Fleurus, as well as of the ſurrender 


of Charleroi; of which the following is a tranſlation, 


Although there was great reaſon to ſuſpect that 
Charleroi was already in the hands of the enemy, yet 


© as no certain intelligence could poſſibly be procured, 
t the attack, which had been determined upon for its re- 


„lief, beeame neceſſary to prevent ſo important a place 


> 
—— 


from being left to chance. In conſequence, the army 
% marched on the 25th in five columns, and early on the 
© morning of the 26th attacked the enemy's entrenched 
© poſition, Lambuſart, Eſpinies, and Joſſelies. The at- 


„„ tack, which was executed with great reſolution, was 


every where ſucceſsful, and the enemy's advanced 


„. corps, although protected by. ſtrong redoubts, were 


© ground here forms a gentle declivity, which the ene- 


© my had fortified by a very extenſive line of redoubts,on 
& which they had brought an immenſe number of cannon, 
«© Notwithſtanding theſe . obſtacles, the left wing at- 
„6 tempted to force the enemy's poſition with fixed bay- 
cc onets. But the ſurrender of Charleroi, which took 
e place on the evening of the -25th, having enabled the 


«© enemy to reinforce themſelves with the beſieging 
«army, and thus to bring the greateſt part of their force 
& againſt our left wing, rhis advantage, added to thoſe 
of their ſituation, and of the quantity of heayy artillery, 
© enabled them to repulſe our attack, The troops, ne- 


fall of Charleroi, now confirmed by the report of pri- 


driven back. In the evening, the left wing arrived at 
ce the principal heights on this {ide of the Sambre. The 


4 verthelefs, formed again under the fire of the enemy's 
guns, and would have renewed the attack with 
„the fame refolution, had not the certainty of the 


 * loners, and by ſeveral other circumſtances, determined 


our general officers not to expoſe our braye troops any 


J-<= „ farther, 


— 2 


,, 


: Le farther. They halted to remove the wounded, and to 
8 0 give the infantry time to reſt; and then began the re- 
0 treat, which was effected with the greateſt order, as far 
as Marbais, where the army paſſes the night, and will 
þ 7 march to Nivelles to-morrow, in order to cover the 
| 5 s country as far as is poſſible, and to protect Namur. Our 


“ loſs is not very conſiderable, and may perhaps amount 


| J Eo, IS Res op 
i On the 28th, a republican adjutant-general and a volun- 
j | teer appeared at the bar of the convention with ſome tro- 
= -phies of War, when Barrere, in the name of the Com- 
. m.mittee of Public Safety, ſpoke as follows: ET 
= We now preſent you thirty-eight ſtandards of deſpo- 
| 4 tiſm, which fell into our hands at the capture of Y pres, 


* An adjutant has brought them to the bar, in order that 
they may be ſuſpended from the roof, a monument of the 
« inſolence and cowardice of the enemies of the republic.“ 
Barrere then proceeded to recite a number of inſtances of 
heroiſm-which had been diſplayed by the republican ſoldiers 
in the late actions; after which he procecded ;— Paris wil] 
$ henceforth be the city with 100 gates, and every gate will 
« ſigualize ſome triumph or ſome ' revolutionary epoch. + 
% Thus at the ſcite of the barrier Enfer, we will inſcribe 
* on both ſides On fuch.a day 7,000 Spaniards laid down 
* their arms to the republic; on the ſame day Collioure and 
#6 port Vendre, ſold by treaſon, were retaken by courage. The 
s citizens of the ſouthern part of the republic will be re- 
minded of our triumph, when they approach the place of 
meeting of the legiſlators: for example, for the name of 
«of Barriere Blanche we will ſubſtitute Barriere d' pres; 
« for St. Martin the name of the victory of Fleurus;— 
_ * the capture of Charleroi will extinguiſh the name of the 
the marvellous St. Denis; and, at paſſing, theſe words 
* will appear on a triumphal arch On ſuch a day the gar- 
t riſon of Charleroi ſurrendered at diſcretion, and reom- 
te mended itſelf to the generoſity 'of republicans. The 
« heroic enterpriſe of the recapture of Toulon, will be in- 
« ſcribed on the columns diſhonoured by the name of Bar. 
— dd ooo ons ills 5 
Barrere proceeded in this ſtyle to recapitulate the recent 
yictorics of the republic, He announced that the yolun- 
ter who brought the colours, though taken by the Auſ- 
trians, reſcued himſelf at the approach of his fellow-citi- 
ens, and forcibly wreſted the colours from an Auſtrian 
+ enſign; and concluded wich propoſing a decree, our the 


* [4 F * 


25 


* / 4 


colours taken at Vpres ſhould be ſuſpended from the roof 

of the hall; which was unanimoufly adopted. ooo» 
The remainder of. this fitting was chiefly occupied by 
Thebandeau, who read the fifth number of a collection of 
the annals of the republic, containing an account of he 

heroic conduct of individuals in different ſituations, ſuch as 
a captain, who, expiring in conſequence of wounds which - _ 
he had received, exclaimed, “ I die ! but the republic will 
„live! I willingly devote to it the ſacrifice of my life: 

„ would to God that I had a thouſand to beſtow in tuch a 
«* cauſe!” And of another, who having his leg carried off _ 
by a cannon-ſhot, exclaimed, © Lon 0 the Republic ! 

« Comrades, revenge it, and Tam well.“ ET ans 
The repreſentatives of the French people at the northern 
army, Richard and Choudieu, about this time publiſhed a 
proclamation in all the places of Flanders of which they had 
taken poſſeſſion; in which they ated it to be neceſſary, for 
the ſafety of the , conquered countries, to put them un- 
der the regulations contained in the twelve articles of the 
above proclamation; the ſubſtance of which is, that the inha- 

bitants of the . conquered countries, being under the ſpe- _ 
cial protection of the French Republic, are forbidden to hold 
any intercourſe with the coaleſced powers, on pain of 
being delivered over to the revolutionary tribunal. All 
military commanders are ordered to prevent any exceſſes © 
being committed againſt the ſaid countries? All magiſtrates 

and others, convicted of cauſing diſturbances againſt the 

Republic in any ſhape whatever, ſhall be delivered over to 
the revolutionary tribunal. ' The magiſtrates of che“ con- 
4 quered countries, are ordered ftrictly to obey the re- 
quiſitions made for the Republic. The police of the “con- 
quered countries, is to be exerciſed by the military com- 
manders, till otherwiſe ordered; and all aſſemblies of the 5 
people are ſtrictly forbidden, and the military force ordered _ 
to be employed to diſperſe ſuch meetings. The inhabi- 
tants of the conquered countries are to give up their 
arms to the military commanders, in twenty-four hours 
after the publication of the preſent ; and all thoſe who do 
not are to be puniſhed with death. Aſſignats are to be re- 
| ceived in all public and commercial tranſactions; and all 


* 


thoſe convicted of counterfeiting, or circulating counterfeits, 


are to be puniſhed according to law. To prevent the riſe 
of the price of proviſions, which might be otherwiſe oc. ; 
ſioned by the introduction of aſſignats, the maximum fixed _ ' 
upon in the city of Liſle is to be followed in all the“ con- 
quered countries of Weſt Flanders. All taxes of what- | 
eyer kind muſt continue to be paid to the profit of the 


„ themſelves to their republican virtues. 7 
«pure hands the moſt luxuriant harveſt which a free land 


4 deſpairing to ſubdue us by yalour, have alrea 
„ tempted to ſubjugate us by famine, to reduce them again 
#* to deſpair, and fruſtrate their perfidious efforts, by ſe- 
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republic. 4 The ſoldiers of the republic are ordered to ob- 
ſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline in the * conquered countries; 


and all convicted of being concerned in, or favouring any 
oo oy plot, are to be brought before the revolutionary tri- 
The following addreſs of the national convention to the 


_Eitizens and the communes of the republic was alſo publiſhed: 


„Citizens, when the country was declared in danger, upon 


L its call vou ſent your youth to the frontiers to defend it: 


„ for five years you have ſhewn yourſelves worthy of li- 
* berty, by the ſacrifices you have made in its cauſe, The 


. convention do not require of you new ſacrifices on the 
„ preſent occaſion ; they have only to congratulate you 


„ upon the abundance which ſurrounds you, and which 
% Nature ſeems to have beſtowed, in order to crown your 
* generous efforts. Never was your territory, at any pe- 
« riod, the ſeat of ſuch riches. . have in your fields 

4 ſubſiſtence for yourſelves, and for your brothers, Who 
. fight for you on the frontiers, and for thoſe who watch 


over liberty in all the + gon The law now calls you 


* to the preſervation of ſo precious 'a depoſit. When 
* you were ſurrounded by perfidy and malevolence, ſevere 
& laws were neceſſary to over-awe the traitors, who 
* ſought to diſtract and mitlead the people, in order to 
« deprive them of ſubſiſtence, At preſent, when the law 


& has removed and puniſhed the conſpirators and their 


* accomplices, the repreſentatives of the | War addreſy 
hey intruſt to 


& has produced. It becomes us, when our bor kay foes, 
y at- 


#*curing to ourſelves all the advantages of abundance, 
Citizens, in order to attain this object, we muſt 'diſconcert 


4 thoſe manceuvres to which malevolence may ſtill have 


« recourſe ; in order to. ſtrengthen our confidence, the con- 


vention with the reſources of the republic to be com- 


& pletely aſcertained. A decree has juſt been paſſed for this 


„ purpoſe, while it requires every citizen to give an ac- 


« count of the produce of his harveſt, it ſuggeſts how that 
à object may be attained by the moſt ſimple means. While 
% his brothers ſhed their blood in his defence, who will 
& refuſe to ſubmit to a cenſus, which tends to ſecure their 
& ſubſiſtence? Who is he whoſe heart does not deſire a 


« meaſure ſo ſalutary, and who will not be eager to con- 
ur in it, as ſoon as the intention of the law ſhall be 


; | VV 


fs 
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# made known to him? If there ſhall remain among you |: 
_ * any ſelfiſh perſon ſo inſenſible to the wants of his countrys _ 5 
* as not to comply with the ſpirit of the law, or endea - 
«£ vour to elude it, let him be declared ; let the law that 1 e 
* moment puniſh his infidelity, and let his name, YnWors EX 
40 thy to be placed among thoſe of the republicans, be Inn 
„ ſcribed on the ſhameful liſt of ſuſpected citizens, But 
* the law, it is to be hoped, will not find among you any ' 
% individuals ſo baſe. - It belongs to flaves, who have na 
country, to think only of their own petty intereſts. Here 
all republicaus are brothers; the means and the wants of 
« the ſame family are common to all its members, This 
« ſacred maxim is now recognized in all quarters of the 
„„ republic. It exitted in the hearts of thole worthy citi- 
ens, of thoſe reſpectable communes, who without be- 
„ing required have ſhared, and till thare, their means 
„ of ſubbiſtence with their brothers in the neighbouring -_ 
« departments. Such are the inſtances which hiſtory will 
16 collect with enthuſiaſm ; ſuch is the herpiſm of repuh- 
licans. which ought to make deſpots tremble. Citizens, 
„ be tranquil; rely on your means of ſubſiſtence: in or- 
$ der to direct their deſtination, and aſcertain their extent, 
the convention has paſſed this precautionary decree. _ 
« The harveſt is about to commence ; your fields are co- 
„ yered with abun.iance. Turn your eyes towards the 
* country where your brothers fight againſt tyrants, and 
_— © {wear that theſe brave foldiers, their parents and their 
children, whom ye have amongſt you, ſhall not want 
* the means of ſubſiſtence. Haſten, amidſt the labours of 
the harveſt, to prepare this ſubſiſtence, that it may ipeedi- 
*.ly be ſent to the armies, to thoſe markets where an 
| Raney is felt, and to the ſoldiers who are in want. Let 
_ exc of Re an intrepid ſuperintendant, and a faithful 
« executor of the law. Have always the repnblic in your _ 
„heart; on your patriotiſm it repoſes its moſt tender ſoli- 
66 citudes. 5 3% ] 7ùð ! V 
Towards the beginning of this month, an expreſs ar- 
rived at St. Chriſtopher's, from Guadaloupe, with in⸗ 
telligence that ſeveral ſail of French line of battle ſhips, 
with frigates, trauſports, and 2000 land forces on board, «© ©} 
had appeared off Point a Petre, Grande Terre. Though |» 
the Engliſh fleet mide immediate fail for Guadaloupe, wo 
yet, before their arrival, the enemy were in poſſeſſion ß 
| Fes Fleur d'Epee, Fort Louis, Fort Government, and 
the town of Point a Petre; whilſt the ſhips were an- 
chord in the aber,, EET, 
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On the morning of the 5th,” ſays lieutenant-colo- 
nel Drummond, the enemy landed thirteen boats 


« crouded with ſailors; and from the information of a 


priſoner brought into the fort, I learnt it was their in- : | 
_ « tention to attack us that night, and that their num- 


de bers amounted to from twelve to fifteen hundred men. 


1 As I ſaw, from the conduct of the royaliſts on the pre- - 


« ceding night, that I had very little to hope from their 
« ſteadineſs and reſolution, I took the precaution to 


* defend the gate, and line the weakeſt part of the work 


« with the ſoldiers of the 43d regiment, keeping a ſmall 
« body as a corps de reſerve, to act on the approach of 


_ & the enemy. At eleven o'clock a party of horſe, 
ese which had been ſent out to reconnoitre, returned, and 


„informed me the enemy were on their march, and in 


Lethe poſſeſhon of the village of Gozier. At one 


« o'clock on Friday morning the advanced picquet came 
© into the fort, and we then diſtinctly heard the ap- 
„ proach of the enemy along the road leading from the 

& village. We inſtantly commenced a fire of grape ſhot 
& from one 24 pounder and two field-pieces, which 
cc threw them into great confuſion, and muſt have been 

« attended with conſiderable effect. The enemy halted _ 
“for two or three minutes, and then, at the perſuaſion 


of the officers, marched on to the foot of the hill, 


c and, began to ſtorm the work. We kept up a very 


e heavy fire of muſquetry for about fifteen minutes. 


% The enemy were evidently repulſed, and I am per- 
« ſuaded, that had the royaliſts acted with reſolution at 


« the moment, we might have maintained our ground; 


& but, when the firing ceaſed, numbers of them con- 


„ cluded that the place was loſt, and, abandoning their 


4 poſts, ran in crowds towards the gate. It was in vain 


* tor the ſoldiers of the 43d regiment to oppoſe their 
« progreſs; the gates were laid open, and nearly one 


« halt of the whole body deſerted to the town. The 


gates were again cloſed as ſoon as poſſible; and the 


« ſmall body of the 43d regiment, which I had kept in 
t reſerve, moved on to the attack. They oppoſed the 
« entrance of the enemy for ſome time; but one fide of 
& the work having been abandoned and left entirely de- 


„ fenceleſs, we found ourſelves nearly ſurrounded, and I 
«6c then ordered the ſoldiers 1 had with me to charge 


& their bayonets, and retire a few paces, to a ſpot where 


„we might be better able to delend ourſelves, Here 


: 


ce 
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„ body in our front. 1 By 


c 
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every, quarter towards the 3 rendere every e 


conſulted with two or three officers who continued at my 
ſide, upon the poffibility of rallying once more; and ſtill 
defending the place; but it was their general opinion, 
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cc we halted; and received a volley of muſquetry from a 8 
number of the enemy that had formed themſelves in a 


„Ihe crowd of people which now came ruſhing from 

ort of 
the ſoldiers ineffectual. Overpowered as they were, 
they found themſelves diſperſed, and obliged to retire,” 'T- 


that the fort was no longer tenable, and that we ought'to 


retire. I therefore permitted the gate to be opened, and or- 
dered a retreat to Fort Louis. On my arrival at Fort 
Louis, I affembled rhe ſoldiers, with a refolation to de- 


fend the poſt; but finding that I had not quite forty men, 


and that it would be impoſſible to hold out againſt t ene- 
my, I thought it more prudent to retire, and ſave the remains 
of the regiment, than to ſurrender them priſoners of war. 
J conſequently ordered the men to march; and collecting 
the detachment at Fort Government, with the ſoldiers that 
had eſcaped ſingly from Fleur d' Epee, I proceeded to 


Petit Canal, and, having embarked in two boats, ſet fail 


any opinion of the loſs ſuſtained by the royaliſts at Fleur 


d' Epe; but I am apprehenſive it muſt have been ver 
conſider able. | . | 


About the middle of the month, the ſupreme national 


council iſſued the following proclamation to the inhabitants 


of Great Poland: The court of Berlin having now thrown 
off the maſk as if no longer aſhamed to act publicly con- 
trary to all principles of juſtice or right, having by an 
edict iſſued from the court, had the audacity to preach 
up to you, and impoſe upon you fictitious, vague, and falſe | 


6 


obligations; the ſupreme national council, therefore, think 


: neceſſary on their part, to recal to your minds, your real, 


ſacred, and irrevocable duties, which you in common 


owe to your country. It wilt hardly he neceſſary. to ob- 
ſerve to you, that the cauſe of the preſent war, and the 
ſource of all the misfortunes. nearly related to it, did not 
originate with the Poliſh nation, but in the inſatiable de 
lire of P 

the diſtinguiſhing cRaracteriſtic of the cabinet of Berlin. 


ruſſia for aggrandizing its po ver,which has become 


The conduct of our brave brethren, in flocking to the 
ſtandard of their country, not invading foreign territories, 


violating no foreign property, but coming-forward in the 
70 nin 


» 


_ 


for Baſle Terre. It is not in my power to determine the 
„ number of our killed and wounded; neither can I form 


* 


I Puli Proclamdtion, 1 
* heart of their native country, which has been violen 


« uſurped by Frederic William, requires neither juſtifica- 


& tion nor apology. Would it be neceſſary to prove that 
* there is no civil war atnongſt us? Need we convince the 


world that we know of no other enemy; than thoſe vio. 


* Tent plunderers, who; without any pretext or elann, nay, 


*-contrary to all treaties and conventions, diſmember our 
country, violate our liberties, deſtroy and lay waſte our 


4 habitations and corn«fields. No more does the calumny, 
 # that the bitter part of the nation groans under the misfortune 
the inſurretiton, need any anſwer ; ſince the whole na- 


tion has riſen in arms againſt its oppreſſors, and Frederic 


William undoubtedly, is not the moſt competent judge to 


decide which is the better part of the nation, or of its go- 
vernment. He who conſiders only thoſe to be the better 


$6 

«6 

part of the nation, who were the leaders of the rebellion 
* of Targowitez, and who were mean ind corrupt enough 
* 66 
60 
66 
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to ſign and ratify his uſurpations at the aſſembly of Grod- 


no has he a right to judge of the conſtitutional govern- 
ment of Poland, who 1 the ſame government to be 
directed by the arbitrary commands of a Ruſſian ambaſſa- 


© dor at Warſaw ? Did not his language always change ac- 


4 cording to the different circumſtances, and according to his 


private intereſts ? In his declaration of October the 12th, 


„1788; and in his diſpatches of May the 17th, 1791, he 
% javiſhed praiſes upon the authors of the conſtitution of the 


* 3d of May, calling them true patriots and good citizens; 
* but ſoon after in nis declaration of January the 16th, 
* 1593, the ſame worthy men are ſtigmatized with the vile 
* appellation of intriguing Poles. This duplicity of conduct 


„ Honourable fellow citizens, and brethren, Frederic 
4 Willam ſpeaks to you, ,as if you were his ſubjects. He 
«* ſays, that ro your happineſs and tranquillity he has ſacri- 
„ ficed his own; but what patriotic, what true Pole, aſked him 
« for that proteftion? What right had he to that conſiderable 


« part of Poland, which was ours by the moſt ſacred and moſt an. 


& cient of birth-rights, a part which he afterwards baptized 
« with the name of South Pruſſia * Without even taking the 
trouble of publiſhing a manifeſto of appearances of pre- 
4 tenſions he marched an army into the ſtates of the repub- 
© lic, and ſoon after a delaration of the 194 of . hk 


appeared, in which he faid, that he was taking 


66 17 , 
6 pol *Mon of the Poliſh provinces, for the purpoſe of 
* protecting them again Jacob iniſin. But, ſellowreitizens, 


* 


e y ill be a ſafficient argument to exclude Frederic N 
 * from the capacity of judging which is the better part of 
e the Poliſh nation, „ aa 7 


e 
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at this moment, however, you ſee, . that inſtead of finding 
you Facobins, he, on the contrary, ſays, that you eagerly, and 


voluntarily have ſubmitted to his uſurped government. | 
« Tt would indeed appear degrading on our part, 
who are convinced of the juſtice of our cauſe, to 


offer even the ſlighteſt anſwer to the calumnious 
declarations of the cabinet of Berlin, in which every 


Pole, who loves his country, is called a Jacobin. This, 


dur proclamation, fellow-citizens and brethren, is on- 5 
ly addreſſed to you. Your own feelings will always 


teach you what you owe to your country. You well 


know, that the object of the preſent war is no other 


than to render us all free, We have riſen in arms in 


order to re-conquer the provinces which have been 
wrenched from us by violent and unjuſt means, to lay 
a ſolid foundation for the independence of our nation, 


and to bring us all back to the happy lap of liberty. 


Riſe, therefore, and join your own energy to ours 4 


union alone will make us obtain the object of our 
wiſhes. In conſequence of this, the ſupreme national 


council thinks it further neceſſary to preſcribe to you 
a few rules by which you are to regulate. your conduct. 
The council declares the act of Pruſſia, of having 
taken poſſeſſion of our territories, an act of violent 
uſurpation. It annihilates the reſolutions taken by 


the late treaſonous aſſembly of Grodno, conſiders the _ 

woywodrecks and diſtricts of the province of great Po- 
land, as inſeparable parts of the republic, and its inha- 
bitants as Poles and fellow citizens. The council fur- 


ther declares, that as inhabitants of Poland, you are 
obliged to acknowledge no other government than 


that of Poland, and that you owe no obedience to the 


command of Pruſſia. The couneil, therefore, orders 


0 


| W warring all the inhabitants, under pain of confiſcation 


their. property, not to quit the places of their reſi- 


e and to fulfil the duties preſcribed to them b 
the republic, their mother country; and declares thoſe 


who preach up obedience to an oppreſſing and uſurping 
power, traitors to their country.“ 


Some time prior to this, General Paoli thus addreſſed : 
e Corſicans, © Moſt dearly beloved countrymen, the 


unabated confidence with which you have honoured 

me, and the ſolicitude I have ever had to promote 
your intereſts, and to ſecure your liberty, preſcribe to, 
me the obligation of ſtating to you the preſent fitua 


tion of public affairs, Rouſed by the endlefs 2 
e > e 4 fro 
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4c tion was extin,” „ TS” I. 
„ His Britannic majeſty's arms have made. their ap- 
« pcarance in your ſupport : his ſhips and troops are em- 
„ ployed with you to drive from our country the com- 
„mon enemy, and the blood of Britons and Corlſicans 
is conjointly ſhed for the liberty of this iſland. Our 
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fon of deſtruction and ruin, which characteriſes the 
the conduct of thoſe perſons who exerciſe the powers 
« of government in France, and by the deſtruction of 

4 all religion, and of every form of worſhip, enforced 


% and proclaimed among the people with unexampled 


« impiety, every Corſican muſt fee] the neceſſity of ſepa- 


& rating from the French, and of guarding againſt the 

« poiſonous influence of their errors. The acts of hoſtili- 

© ty committed by the French and "thoſe Corfican trai- 
tors, who had taken refuge in the garrifons of Calvi, 

6 St. Fiorenzo, and Baſtia, compelled us to repel them 
_ & by force of arms. I have ſeen with infinite fatisfaCtion, 


« during the courſe of a whole year, that of your anci- 


« ported by artillery. You have treated the priſoners 


e taken in the heat of battle, with generoſity, whilſt the 


e enemy have in cold blood, maſſacred our priſoners, 


. © ent bravery and attachment to your country were not 
« in the leaſt diminiſhed, In various encounters the 
„ enemy have been defeated,although numerous, and fup- 


«who were ſo unfortunate as to fall into their hands, 


& In all theſe agitations we have kept ourſelves united 
« and exempt Fom the horrors of licentioufnefs and 

„ anarchy ; a happy preſage of your future fate, and an 
e irrefragable proof, that you are deſerving of true li- 
„ herty, and that you will know how to preſerve it un- 


« ſullied by licentiouſneſs and diſſentions. In ſuch aſtate 


« of things, a becoming difidence made me, nevertheleſs, 
% apprehend that the enemy would encreaſe in force, and 
* attempt to carry into execution the deſtructive plans 


* they had formed againſt you: under theſe circumſtan- 
& ces, I felt the neceſſity of foreign aſſiſtance, and, in 
&© conformity to your general wiſhes, and to the public 


4c opinion, and univerſal expectation, 1 had recourſe to 
e the king, and to the generous and powerful nation, 
& which had, on other occaſions, protected the remains 
© of our liberty: a meaſure dictated by the public Rien, 
* 
ee had been obſtinately rejected, and every hope of ob- 


« and which I took only when every conciiatory offc 


£ taining moderation or juſlice from the French conven- 
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events, and draws near to a happy completion. This 


pleaſing aſpect of affairs has determined me to turn 
my thoughts to the moſt efficacious means of. eſtabliſn- 


ing a permanent freedom, and of ſecuring our iſland 


“% from various events, which, till this moment, have 


kept us in agitation, the protection of the king of 


Great Britain, and a political union with the Britiſh 
nation, of which the proſperity and power, uninter- 
rupted for ages, are to the univerſe proofs of the ex- 


lency of its government, have appeared to me to ac- 


cord with the happineſs and ſafety of Corſica. The 
univerſal opinion on this head, evinced by the unre- 


ferved inclination you have already | ſhown, and 
ſtrengthened by your gratitude for benefits received, 
appear fortunately to concur with mine. I have there- 


fore made the proper overtures to his majeſty the king 
of Great Britain, with a view to eſtabliſh this defi- 


rable union, With a ſatisfaction never to be eraſed 
from my mind, I now behold our wiſhes anticipated, 


and our hopes realized: the memorial which has been 
tranſmitted te me by their excellencies the admiral com 


manding the fleet, and miniſter plenipotentiary of his 
majeſty, affords us the opportunity of eſtablithing this 


union in the manner beſt adapted to the benefit of both 
nations, and to the honour of his majeſty. I cannot 


better make known to you their excellencies ſenti- 


ments, than by a faithful tranſlation of their memorial. 
„ The nature of the preſent addreſs, does not permit 
me to enlarge upon the benefits of this union, which 
' tends to conciliate the moſt extenſive. political ani ci> 
vil liberty, with perſonal ſecurity.” You are convince. 
ed of theſe truths, and will regulate your conduC&t/ac- . 


cordingly. I nevertheleſs avail myſelf of this oppor- 
tunity to declare, that in taking the Engliſh conſtitu- 


tion for your model, you will proceed upon the moſt _ 
ſolid principles that philoſophy, policy, and experi- 
ence, have ever been known to combine for the hap» 


pineſs of a great people, reſerving to yourſelves the 
power of adapting them to your own peculiar ſitus- 


tion, cuſtoms, - and religion, without being expoſed 


hereafter, to the venality of a traitor, or to the ambi- 
tion of a powerful uſurper. A matter of ſuch import- 
ance ought, nevertheleſs, to be diſcuſſed and agreed to 


by you, in a general . e which JI entreat 
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46 you 90 aſt by. your deputics, On Sunday the Sth of eg 


6. the 22 month of June, in the city of Corte, 


% The proviſional government will then ſuggeſt to you 


the form and mode of the elections. With reſpect to my- 
5 ſelf, and my dearly beloved countrymen, after having 
& devoted every moment of my life to your happineſs, 
J ſhall eſteem myſelf the happieſt of mankind, if, 
« through the means I have derived from your confi- 


« dence, I can obtain for our country, the opportunity 


5 of forming a free and laſting government, and of pre- 


T: ſerving to Corſica its name, its unity, and its independ- 
66 ence, whilt the names of the heroes who have ſpilt 


c, their blood in its ſupport and defence, will be, for fu- 
< ture generations, objects of noble emulation and grate- 


% ful remembrance.” . . bo 
The general aſſembly of the Corſicans having preſcribed 


| the form of government they choſe to adopt, and the 


principles on which it was to be eſtabliſhed, and all the 


members having individually ſigned the conſtitutional 
act, it was propoſed to preſent it to his exgellency fir 

Gilbert Elliot, in his Britannic majeſty's name. The aſ- 
ſembly having adopted this propoſition, decreed, * I hat 


$ the ſaid propoſition ſhall be made by a deputation of 


£* twelve members, who were choſen and commiſſioned 


£ for this purpoſe,” After which the deputation hav- 


ing executed the commiſſion aſſigned to them, -re-en 


tered the hall, together with ſir Gilbert Elliot. The 


members of the aſſembly ſtood up, during which he ap- 


proached the preſident, and pronounced the following 
feceptation 3:54 I, the underſigned baronet, member of the 
6e parliament of Great Britain, member of the privy 
c council, and commiſſary plenipotentiary of his Bri- 


F tannic majeſty, having full power, and being ſpeciallß 


6H authoriſed for this pfirpoſe, do accept in name of 


ce his majeſty George the Third, king of Great Bri- 1 


ce tain, the crown and ſovereignty of Corſica, according 
cc to the conſtitution and fundamental laws, contained in 


gonſtitutional gath, and this was taken in the * 
| . | 7 f words; 


+ ® 


_ « the a@ of a general aſſembly, held at Corte, and de- 
6c finitively ſettled this ſame on the 19th of June, and 
4 as ſuch offered to his majeſty ; and, in his majeity's 
e name 1 ſwear to maintain the liberty of the Corſican 
te nation, according to the conſtitution, and fo the laws. 
35 . e GILBERT: ELLIOT.” 
This acceptation and oath being read, Sir Gilbert El- 
liot propoſed to the preſident and to the aſſembly the 


/ 
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words: © I ſwear for myſelf, and in the name of the 
„ Corſican nation, which I repreſent, to acknowledge 
for my ſovereign and king, his majeſty. George the 
« Third, the king of Great Britain, to yield him faithful 
© obedience, according to the conſtitution and the laws of 
« Corſica; and to maintain the ſaid conſtitution and 
. h 7 4 6 5 8 
Sir Gilbert Elliot then roſe, and made the following 
ſpeech : 55 Gentlemen, in availing myſelf, for the firſt 
time, in the midſt of the Corſican nation, of the pri- 
& vilege of calling you brothers and feJlow-citizens, a re- 

« flection which will naturally oecur to every one, ex- 
„ cites in me the moſt heart-felt ſatisfaftion, indepen- 

ce dent of the reciprocal political advantages which we 
“ may derive from ſo cloſe a connection; I fee, on the 


_ © preſent occaſion, every thing that can render it more 


c precious and more eſtimable by the ſentiments of con- 


„ fidence and of affection, the firſt and pure principles 


« ofour union, which they will forever continue tocement 


«© and conſolidate. This remarkable truth, which it is 


„ impoſſible to overlook, cannot be mentioned without 
a ſtrong emotion of ſenſibility and joy. Our two na- 


„ reciprocal and remarkable efteem. Without antici- 
„ pating the happy end to which this inſtinctive partia- 
“ lity, this ſympathetic attraction, may ſome day lead 
© us, we have given to each other inſtances of confidence 
on every occaſion, yet no relation has ſubſiſted be- 
„ tween us, except thoſe of reciprocal and voluntary 


«& 

cc 

„tions have, for a long period, been diſtinguiſhed by a 
cc 

cc 


good offices. Our minds have been prepared by pro- 


evidence for the fate which awaited us, and the divine 
% goodneſs, intending our union, has ordained tha: it 


„ thould be anticipated and brought about (if I may ſo 


_ « expreſs myſelf) by a ſimilarity of character, and by a 
« conformity of views and principle, and, above all, by 
a pleaſing exchange of friendly ſervices. This ſacred 
© compact, which I received from your hands, is not a 
5 cold and intereſted agreement between two parties 


 - © who meet by accident, and form a contra&t founded 


4 on the impulſe of the moment, or on a ſelfiſh and tem- 
“ porary policy, No, the event of this happy day, is 


only the completion of wiſhes we previoully formed; _ 


“e to-day our hands are joined, but our hearts have long 


© been united. However ſedueing this proſpect of our 
„ happineſs may appear, I truſt (and it is important for 
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us to know it, as we aſſuredly do) that it does not de» 
end on ſentiment alone; but that it reſts on the ſolid 
aſis of the true intereſts, and permanent felicity of 

the two nations. „„ 


« ] will not mention the intereſts of Great Britain 
on this occaſion; not that they are of little conſe- 


quence, but being of a nature purely political, the 


ſubject would be too cold, too dry, for this import- 
« ant day; beſides, it is not neceſſary on this occaſion 


to appreciate them in detail. I ſhall confine myſelf to 
this remark, that every poſhble advantage which Great 
Britain could have in view from her union with Cor- 
ſica, is eflentially attached to your political and abſo- 
late independence of every European power, and that 
theſe advantages are not only compatible with your in- 
tereſts, but cannot for the .moſt part exiſt, and ſtill 
leſs flouriſh, but in proportion to your proſperity, On 
your part, what is necęſſary to render you a happy 


people? I will tell you in two words, —L1berty at home, 


and Security abroad. 


„ Your liberty will not be expoſed to any encroach- 


ments from a monarch, who, by his own experience, 


and the example of his anceſtors, for ſeveral genera- 
tions, is perſuaded that the liberty and the proſperity 


of his people, is the pa foundation of the power, 
the glory, and the ſplendor of the throne :—A king 
who has ever governed according to the laws, and 
whoſe ſceptre is at once firengthened by the privi- 

leges, and embelliſhed by the happineſs of his ſubjeCts, 
I here might expatiate on the auguſt virtues of that 


% monarch whom you have choſen for your own; but 


they are known to all his ſubjects; you will there- 
fore become acquainted with them by a happy and 
certain experience, and this teſtimony will be far more 
faithful than my weak voice. It woul | not, however, 

be right that your liberty ſhould depend ſolely on the 
perſonal virtues of the monarch. You have, there- 
fore, been careful to enſure it by the: wiſe conſtitu- 
tion, and fundamental Jaws of our pnion, which, in 
my opinion, conſtitute ſo effential a part of the act 
you preſent to me this day, that I could not (without 
violating the confidence repoſed in me by my ſove- 
reign) agree to a ſyſtem which might have degenerat- 


1 ed into tyranny; a condition equally unfavourable to 


«© the 
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ec the happineſs of him who exerciſes it, and of thoſe 
cc nee GT Tt 
If his majeſty therefore accepts the crown which you 
“ have a greed to offer him, it is becauſe he is determined to 
cc protect, and never to enſlave thoſe from whom he re- 
« ceives it; and, above all, becauſe it is given, and not 
cc ſeized upon by violence, For external ſecurity, you 
e wanted nothing, but the conſtant and active alliance of 
„ a maritime power: this act enſures it to you; and 
« whilſt you ery 18 at home peace and tranquillity, which 
tc the enemy will no longer be able to interrupt, you 
& will ſhare with us the treaſures of trade, and the ſove- 
6 reignty of the ſeas.” From this day, therefore, you 
&« are quiet and free. To preſerve theſe bleſſings, you 
« have only to preſerve your ancient virtues, courage, 
© and the facted love of your country. Theſe are the 
ce native virtues of your foil; they will be enriched 
© by thoſe which accompany our union, and which you 
de will derive from our induſtry, from our long experi- 
& ence (that true ſource of political wiſdom) and from 
„ our love of liberty, at once enthuſiaſtic and enlighten- 
„ed. I ſpeak of that liberty which has for its object to 
4% maintain your civil rights, and the happineſs of the 
« people; not to ſerve ambition and vice: that liberty, 
& which is inſeparable from religion, order, reſpect for 
cc the laws, and a facred regard for property, the firſt 
« principles of every human ſociety ; that liberty, which 
„ -abhors every kind of deſpotiſm, and eſpecially. that 
6 moſt terrible of all deſpotiſm, which ariſes from the 
«© unreſtrained violence of the human pafſhions. 
„Such are the virtues which belong both to you and to 
« us; on their happy mixture and influence on each 
„other depends the proſperity of Corſica ; immediate 
< liberty, and a progreſſive and encreafing proſperity. 
6 Such is the text; to which I hope and venture to pre- 
6 dit, that our behaviour to each other, and our 
„ common deſtinies will always prove a faithful and ſa⸗ 
„ tisfactory illuſtration.“ ,,, pt ct 26 
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| EL TITER predicted that the progreſs of rea- 
ſon would finally baniſh war from the face of the 
earth; and they expreſſed the fond opinion, that never 
more would war be attended with ſuch barbaxities as 
had diſgraced former periods. The amiable Doctor 
Price and other men of ſpeculation, made no ſcruple to 
. affirm that the /A7Hlernium was jult on the eve of com- 
mencement, if, indeed, it had not already commenced *, 
Never was there ſo bloody a war as the preſent. In an- 
cient times, and in the middle age, a few. battles, and 
ſometimes one, decided the conteſt. In later periods, 
when the operations of the war, by the progreſs. of 
wealth and of knowledge, became more complicated, the 
leaders of oppoſite armies avoided action when they 
could not fight with advantage, protracted the war by 
various ſtratagems, and throughout the whole, mixed, 
and, in ſome meaſure, Lignifed hoſtilities by that gal- 
lantry which was conſidered as the greateſt glory of 4 
ſoldier. In the character of the preſent war all this is 
reverſed. The Netherlands, fince the very impolitic 
diſmantlements of the emperor , Joſeph, are unprovided 
with ſtrong places, either by nature or art. Hence the 
operations of the war, in this quarter, confiſt chiefly, 
nay almoſt entirely, in battles; not as in countries 
ſtrong by nature, or defended by works of art, which 
leave room for contrivance, and conſequently delay. 
The Sambre, eafily crofled, and recroſſed, is tinged al- 
moſt daily with the blood of. the lain. Sp 


RK: n 


The plan of the preſent campaign, laid down, as it is 
faid, by that accompliſhed officer, the Auſtrian Colonel 
Mack, was, to divide the confederate foree into three parts: 
with one to beſiege Maubeuge, with another Liſle; and 
with a third to puſh on to N The neceſſity of de- 
fending Flanders completely ſubverted this plan of 
operation; ſo that the Allies were at a loſs how to aft. 
While the French even maintain their ground, they - 
It was in alluſion to this that the PoRtor, in one of the laſt diſcourſes, | 
if not the laſt that he preached, (aid, „ Lord, now lerteft thou thy ſer- 
vant dopart in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy falvation,” | 
: | = ___ clearly 
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5 clearly gain advantage. For, while the ſeeds of diſunion 
grow up among the allies *, the very lapſe of time con- 
2 the authority of the French government. 
It may, perhaps, be aſſumed as a maxim in politics, 
that there are ſome empires ſo powerful as not to be ſub- 
verted by any combination againſt them. If it were 


poſſible, indeed, to unite againſt one, all other govern- 
ments on the face of the earth, and to give a firm, ſteady, . 


and conſtant direction to their combined force, it would _ 


be altogether irreſiſtible. But we are to take into our 
eſtimate the inconſtaney of confederacies, which contain 
in their nature a principle of diſſolution. Mutual jea- 
louſies ariſe from diverſities of intereſts; different objects 
are purſued; the movements of the allies become not 
only deſultory; but one movement counteraCts another. 
Diſguſt ſucceeds, and deſpair of ſucceſs ; while the diſ- 


T” grace of diſappointment and defeat is divided, and, in 


{ome meaſure, evaded, by mutual eomplaint and recrimi- 
nation. Dumoutier, than whom (whatever may be 
thought of his moral character and political ſincerity) 
there never was a better judge of human affairs, declares . 
it as his opinion, that if any one of the great powers 
no confederated againſt the French republic had cor- . - 
dially and opportuncly ſuecoured the royal cauſe alone, 
and without dependence on any other, the affair would 
long ſince have been determined 1. Taking into ac- _ 
count, therefore, the advantages of a compact, through 
extenſive dominion, defended by natural and artificial 
barriers, and peopled by a numerous and warlike nation, 
generally united, and ardent in the common cauſe, on the 
one hand; and the difficulty and delay of tranſporting 
troops and ſtores from great diſtances, with the natural 
inconſtancy of confederacies on the other; — We may 
conelude that there are nations conquerable, and nations 
unconquerable. All Europe found it impoſſible to con- 
quer the Saracens, and regain the Holy Land, for any 

conſiderable time. It is queſtionable, at this vations | 
whether the project of ſubduing the French, be not 
equally hopeleſs, At the commencement of hoſtilities, - 


* Not to ſpecify all the cauſes of diſonion, we may obſerve, in 
general, that among the confederates ſome are military, and think it 
their intereſt to indulge in feudal ambition, and that others are com- 
mercial. A ſimilar diſtinction takes place among individuals of the 
fame nation. „ un Ts „ 555 

I Dumourier's Mewwoits. 5 „ 
= „„ 24 „ indeed, 
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indeed, it was not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a large 
majority of men of property, and the moſt reſpectable 
perſons in France, were ready to join the royal ſtandard; 
and fo they probably would, could that ſtandard have 
been advanced by the allies into the interior of the coun- 
try, and at the ſame time been accompanied by a mani- 
teſto favourable to the happineſs of the people 
Hut whatever the iſſue of the war was to be, or Hhhkely 
to be, war, on the part of Great Britain, it is contended, | 
was unavoidable. The French threatened to blow up 
our conftitution by trains of metaphyſieal politics, ſet 
fire to by political emiſſaries. They declared open war 
againſt us, they burſt the barrier, and attacked our 
_ allies. The French again, in oppoſition to all this con- 
tend, that we refuſed to liſten to earneſt overtures for 
peace, propoſed by the war miniſter Le Brun, and con- 
veyed by Chauvelin and Maret, who after the death of 
Louis, were haughtily diſmiſſed from London; and they 
add, that 2 the treaty of commerce. 
The truth is, both parties were the aggreſſors. It 
would not be eaſy to determine who firſt ſhewed ſymp- 
toms of hoſtility, Hoftile preparation was neceſſary on 
both ſides. Bur why did not Britain, with arms in her 
hands, attempt to ſecure the independence of Holland 
and the Netherlands by negociation? For this there 
was a fit criſis when the Duke of Brunſwick was on his 
march to Paris.—But with whom were we to negociate ? 
Wich thoſe who at the moment-had the power to make 
war. The mind and heart of man, it is true, revolted - 
' againſt negociation with ſuch ſanguinary characters; 
yet, notwithſtanding this natural abhorrence, negocia- 
tion might have been political wiſdom. Vice and horror 
are permitted in this probationary ſtate, by Divine Pro- 
vidence, It is within the circle of their own dominion 
alone, that it is the duty of kings and rulers of all kinds 
to act, The formation of governments, and the control. 
ef all the different governments upon earth, is the work 
of God. And this is a doctrine that ought not to be 
-controverted even by thoſe, who maintain royal rights 
to be hereditary and indefeaſible, The powers that be 
are otdained of God; but the powers thus ordained are 
not indefinite, Who without horror can think of the. 
 iyhumanities practiſed every day by the Deys of Barbary, 
the Beys of Egypt, th: Princes of Africa, and the Chiefs 
„ 1 5 : that 
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that now diſtract Perſia? Vet, who thinks of reform= 
ing thoſe wretches by fire and ſword ? KF 3 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, Italy, having - 
no ſteady government, was waſted by bands of robbers. 
It was particularly ravaged by a military leader of the 
name of Warner, who wore on a tunic embroidered with 
filver, words defying the Deity, and inſpiring horror *. 
The French, like general Warner, are enemies of God, 
of religion, and of humanity: they ſeem, indeed, fairly 
to have thrown down the gauntlet to the Almighty. 
Atheiſts may triumph in the temporary triumphs of this 
crew; but found philoſophy looks to the natural iſſue of 
things, and ſound theology to the judicial. Though 
| hoe ſhould. join in hand, yet ſhall not vice paſs unpu- 
'niſhbeds op dn oh ts e ee WR 
The ſovereign of Pruſſia was the firſt to take alarm 
at French principles, and the firſt to ſecede from the war. 
The war was commenced, on his part, under a per- 
ſuaſion, that the conqueſt of France might be accom- 
pliſhed, without difficulty. All thoſe princes, nobles, 
prieſts, and others, who fled from France, as well pre- 
vious, as ſubſequent to the abolition of royalty, gave 
the moſt ſolemn aſſurances to the king of Prufha, that 
upon the appearance of a Pruſſian army on the frontiers 
of France, all the French towns would open their gates 
to them; and, that all the inhabitants would inſtantly 
join the Pruſſians againſt the inſurgents of France. 
There is nothing which an impartial perſon ſhould 
more guard againſt than the repreſentations of political 
fugitives. It was by theſe, that England was duped and 
. deceived, in the beginning, and during the progreſs of 
the American war. England found, when it was too 
late, that ſhe had no friends in America, And every 
- day's experience ſeems to convince us, that royalty has 
not ſo many friends in France, as might at firſt have 
been reaſonably preſumed. After the experience of two 
campaigns, the king of Pruſha found that he had been” 
deceived by the French emigrants; and therefore, at the 
end of laſt campaign, he withdrew from the canfederacy 
with 600,0001, that Great Britain had remitted for-the 
ſervice of the war. He had the juſtice, however, to 
carry git to an old, account of thirty years ſtanding” be- 
tween Frederic the Great and George II. of England, 
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He ſaw that his intereſt was engaged more in the affairs 
of Poland, than in thoſe of France. From Poland he 
had obtained a conſiderable territory with the revenues 
of the cities of Thorn and Dantzic, and therefore be had 
Aa capital intereſt in preſerving to himſelf theſe impor- 
tant advantages. Having diſcovered that in the French 
, war he had been moſt egregiouſly duped, and had expend- 
ed large ſums of money, he looked out for an indemni- 
fication. From the emperor he could expect no affiſt- 
ance of a pecuniary nature, becauſe that prince he knew 
* was too much diftrefled to afford him any. From 
HFolland it was no leſs impracticable, and from Spain 
and Sardinia it was totally impoſſible. The coffers of 
England alone furniſhed him with the hope of obtaining 
any thing. The moment he threatened to abandon the 
alliance againit France, that is the moment he diſtinctly 
faw this alliance, and real war in conſequenee of it could 
yield him no ſolid advantage whatever, he gave notice 
of his intended ſeceſſion. "This breach of faith alarmed 
the court of England ſo exceedingly, that a negociation 
was immediately entered into, in order to induce him to 
continue the war againſt France. Notwithſtanding the 
terms of the treaty are highly advantageous to him, he 
does not appear to be hearty in the cauſe. He is more 
ttentive to the affairs of oland, than to the affairs of 
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| rance, becauſe he has a more immediate, and, as he 
4 | conceives a more permanent, intereſt in them. : 
fs The Auſtrians, perhaps, have truſted: two mach to 
the Pruffians, and the Pruſſians to the Auſtrians, and 
hoth to Great Britain. As ſoon as the king of Pruſſia 
bad concluded the treaty of ſubſidy he was, to receive 
from Great Britain, he went to Poland. And as ſoon! 
as the emperor had obtained permiſſion to negociate a 
loan in London, he left his army in the Netherlands, 
and returned to Vienna. The union of the houſes of 
Brandenburgh and Auſtria, ſeems not only unnatural but \ 
unprineipled. It is not the intereſt of either, to permit 
the other to increafe her wealth and ſtrength ; therefore 
we may ſay, that this is an union which can never, laſt. 
Auſtria is naturally jealous of Pruſſia. And the preſent 
king of Pruſſia has ſhewn, that he has as much ambition 
to increaſe his dominions, as the late king had: confe- 
_ quently, Auſtria will find it neceſſary to keep a watch 
ful eye over him, leſt he ſhould. become too powerful, 


The imperior is ſaid. to have already diſcovered: ſome. 
 1ymptems of a jealouſly of this kind. __ 
Of all the electors of the German-empire, the elector 

of Hanover ſeems to have been the moſt forward in tak» 


ing up the royal cauſe againſt France, with zeal and con- 
ſiſteney. He indeed ſeems to have ſpared no pains, nor 


expence, nor applications, to increaſe the, number an 


vigour of the enemies againſt the governors of that king- 
dom. Of the reſt of the empire it is not neceſſary to 


ſay any thing. The electors of Brandenburg and Bo- 


hemia are included under the titles of Pruſſia and Auſtria. 


And as to the others they ſeem to be very lukewarm in 


the buſineſs. Perhaps it is not clear to them, that 


they have any intereſt in the government of France, _ 
The Stadtholder of Holland is accuſed by ſome of 


| facrificing the intereſts of the republic to his own views, 


of rather the views of other powers with whom his fa- 


mily is connected; whilſt others contend. that his power 


is not ſufficient to execute all the good purpoſes he 


wiſhes to obtain. The former were friends to the revo- 
lution of America, and are now to that of France. 
The latter are the contrary. Thus the conſtitution of 


this republic now preponderates between two parties, and 
ultimately depends upon one alone. The inhabitants of. 


the United Provinces have been engaged in the war, 


more by the politics and influence of the courts of Lon- 
don hs | 


The other party ſees the danger of the Houle of Orange, 


if French principles prevail. The firſt are not convinc- _ 


ed of the ſtate neceſſity of dictating to France, the kind 


and form of government which ſhall be eftabliſhed in 


that country. 1 he latter, being devoted to the com- 


mandy. of the two royal courts in alliance with the 


Stadtholder, are anxious to preſerve the power of the 


Stadtholder. This diviſion has undoubtedly been the 
cauſe that ſuch ſmall exertions have been made by the 


Dutch in ſupport of. the war. 


The empreſs of Ruſſia, although a member of the league : 


of ſovereigns formed againſt France, has not hitherto ſent 


a regiment or a ſhip to that ſervice, Catherine has been 
- ſolely occupied in ſeizing upon a large part of Poland, and 


is now wholly attentive upon maintaining that ſeizure. 


For this, the occupation of the other ſovereigns in the 
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Berlin, than by the conviction of any intereſt. 
or advantage being to be obtained by the meaſure. One 
party ſees nothing but a waſte of blood and. treaſure. 
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1. State of Europe, 
French war, furniſhes her with an opportunity; other. 
wiſe it would never be believed that all Europe could be 
indifferent to the aggrandiſement of a power, already 
ſufficiently dangerous and alarming to the independency 
of them alt. The Emprefs doubtleſs feels the neceſſity 
of co-operation from Pruſſia and Auſtria on the fide of 
Poland. To make ſure of her ſpoil there is her firſt 
object. And the pretext of forming a ſtronger barrier 


againſt the French in the Scheldt and the Rhine, than 5 


could be eppoſed to them on the frontiers of France, or 
French Flanders, is certainly not unplauſible. Perhaps 
too, ſhe has it farther in view, by a ceſſion of the Low 
Countries to France, to raiſe up (5 -Ortbnifive, et com- 
pacted an empire in the weſt of Europe, as ſhall overawe © 
all its neighbours, particularly the Britiſh; while the 
does what ſhe pleaſes in the Eaſt. Auſtria, too, and 


Pruſſia, nearer to France than Ruſſia, would be more 


affected and conſtrained by its preponderating greatneſs, 
That the French empire ſhould be bounded only by the 
Rhine on the eaſt, as by the ocean, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees on other ſides, according to the ambitious po- 
licy inſtilled into Lewis XIV, by Cardinal Mazarine, 
may ſuit the views of the Empreſs, 
no doubt, be alarmed, ſhould they paſs the Rhine, and 
advance farther eaſtward. %% Ro ee 
% The Regent of Sweden has preſerved a ſtrict neutra- 


& lity, and as it would appear, is reſolved to do ſo. 1 


though ſhe would, 


« will not,“ ſays he, „ betray a minor king into mea- _ 


e ſures, which will infallibly reduce the finances, and 
% diminiſh the ſtrength of his finances. I hold the 
1 country in truſt, and I wil) diſcharge my duty with fi- 
46 delity.” The prince of Denmark, who, during the 
life of his father, may be ſaid to be regent, in imitation 
of the regent of Sweden, has declined engaging in a war, 
which even if ſucceſsful, could not yield any advantage 
to Denmark; but, on the contrary, might poſſibly in- 
creaſe the inſolence of ſome infolent neighbour *. Theſe 
two neutral powers are at preſent united; which is their 
beſt and trueſt intereſt, The court, of Peterſburgh is 
hoſtile to this union, becaufe ſhe ſees in it the proiubilicy 
of a check to her ambitious views. They have indeed 
juſt cauſe to become alarmed by her gigantic ſtrides of 
military proweſe, and increaſe of power, If the other 
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| Nates of Europe could fee any thing beſides the condition 
of France, they muſt, like Sweden and Denmark, feel 
as deep an intereſt in the conduct and politics of Peterſ- 
burgh, as in- thoſe of Paris. %%%; EW = 
Notwithſtanding the immenſe riches of the Spaniſh 
monarch, his power in Europe is but weak ; and though 
he joined heartily in the confederacy againſt France, 'he 
bas been of very little ſervice to the royal cauſe. The 
French have penetrated through the Pyrenees in ſeveral. 
places, and Spain lies open to their incurfions. Thus, 
ſo far from the king of Spain's affording any aſſiſtance to 
the confederacy, he will be fully employed in taking 
care of himſelf, —The king of Sardinia, though ſabſidiz- 
ed by England, has made a very poor figure in the war. 
He ſeems cither to have no inclination, or to be inca- 
pable of making any exertions. Part of his dominions 
have for ſome time been defended by Auſtrian troops; 
and more than one conſpiracy againſt him has already 


been diſcovered at Turin. + 5 
Pooland is ſtill fated to be the ſcene of war, without 
one ſingle ally to compaſſionate her expiring Hberties, or 

perhaps her exiſtence. The potentates of the weſt and 

ſouth of Europe, are ſo deeply engaged in the cruſade 
againſt France, that they totally diſregard: the equilibri- 
um of power, which was once thought ſo eſſential, that 


rivers of blood have flowed to maintain it; and Poland 


may be ſeized with impunity, and divided at pleaſure, 
by the Pruſſians and Ruſſians. The Poles are endeavour- 
ing to prevent this; but the armies of their enemies are 
ſo numerous, that ultimate ſuccefs is ſcarcely to be expected. 
There ſcems to be a probability that the Emperor will not 
be an indifferent ſpectator of this war; but whether he 
means to ſeize upon the remainder of Poland, Pruſſia 
and Ruſſia have not taken; or whether he will aſſiſt the 
Poles againſt thoſe powers, time has not yet ſufficiently 


developed. If ever there was a people worthy of liberty, 


it is the poles; if ever a prince fitted to take the lead in 
eſtabliſhing a go/ernment “ regularly free *, it is the 
preſent king of Paland. It is doubtleſs unfortunate for 
the cauſe of ſovereigns, that the ſame powers which are 
hoſtile to France, are alſo hoſtile to Poland. It is con- 
fidently aſſerted that emiſſaries, certain Italians,' have 

been ſent from the court of Berlin, to form Jacobin clubs 
in Poland, that the proceedings of thoſe fanatics, might 
N * Thomſon's Scaſons. % 
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Furniſh pretexts for the introduction of new armies, and 
for farther oppreſſions. The ſame arts from the ſame 
quarter, were practiſed, it has been ſaid, in Holland, 
What the Turkiſh ambaſſador is now doing in London, 
has often been matter of conjecture. Has the court of 
Conſtantinople, political invention and intrigue enough 
to attempt the excitement of a league of the Perſiang, 
Poles, Danes, Swedes, and Britons, againſt the power 
and artifices of the Czarina ? Of ſuch a confederation, in 
the opinion of many, ſhe would not be an unnatural ob- 
et. The Turkiſh empire might make ample compen- 
ſation to Great Britain for her protection by ſea, againſt 
the Ruſſians, without injury, nay, with advantage to it- 
elf. The poſſeſſion of the iſland of Candia or Cyprus 
by the Engliſh, a paſſage over land, and a fortreſs or two 
-at the Iſthmus of Suez, all of them forming, together, a 
chain of communication between Britain and her Afiatic 
ſettlements, would redound equally to the ſecurity and 
to the advantage of both the Turkiſh and the Britiſh em- 
pires. There was a juncture when Great Britain might 
have effectually protected and gained the friendſhip of 
both the Poles and the Turks. But a Ruſſian war, it 
-was foreſeen, or rather felt, would be unpopular. The 
ultimate object of the great military force, which the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia is raifing, as politicians generally ſup. 
poſe, is the reduction of Conſtantinople. The preſent 
eon juncture of affairs, encourages this enterprize. To 
the French Catharine may ſay, „If ye ſtir in behalf of 
„ the Turks, I will join the confederates:“ to the con- 
federates, If ye move I will join the French.” Thus 
ſhe holds the balance of power; and having contributed 
by her fair promiſes to embroil the weſt of Europe, ſhg 
does in the eaſt what ſhe pleaſes, * 
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| Embaſſy. to China—Evacugtion of rr 8 
York's army march ie Gramon.Oudenarde and Mans 
' taken by the French Harl of Moira's army Your na and : 
Ghent evacuated-—Engagement at Waterloo Sluys fum- 
moned by the French. Britiſh army Neu regulations pra- 
poſed by Barrere—Succeſſes of the French announced. 
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_ URING the month of June, the following intelli- 
A gence was received reſpecting the Chineſe em- 
After paſſing the*banks of Sunda, they made ſome un- 
ſucceſsful attempts to explore the iſlands of Banka, and 
the ſtraits of Malacca. They, ſtopped at Pulo Condore, 
and from thence proceeded to Turon Bay, in Cochin- 
China, where they found a young prince eſtabliſhed up- 
on the throne, after a civil war of twenty years continu- 
ance, which ended in a revolution; for ſuch events it 
would appear, are not peculiar to the weſtern world. A 
conſiderable number of miſſionaries had once been in 
Cochin-China, but they were all gone, having followed 
the fates of the royal line expelled by this revolution, and 
which ſtill retained poſſeſſion of a ſmall corner of the 
kingdom. In their voyage they viſited Macao and Chu- . 
ſan, the eafter-moſt extremity of China; and at laſt 
reached the mouth of the river Tienſin, in the bottom of 


Ptcheli Gulph, on the 26th of July 1793, where. they _ 


found the water ſo ſhallow, though they had no 5 75 of 
land, that they caſt anghor, in fax fathoms water. From 
hence they diſpatched a brig to announces their arrival, to 
requeſt that veſſels might be ſent to receive the preſents 
intended for the emperor, as the Engliſh veſſels could 
proceed no farther for want of water; and alſo to ſolicit 
a ſupply of freſh proviſions. On the firſt of Auguſt, a 
number of ſmall"veſſels arrived from the ſhore, having 
on board ſome principal mandarines, with a moſt magni- 
ficent ſupply of every kind of proviſions. Twenty bul- 
locks, upwards pf one hundred ſheep, as many hogs, a 
great number of fowls of various kinds, an immenſe 
_ quantity of the richeſt and fineſt fruits of the country; 
2 cheſts of tea, ſugar, china, &c. &c. and a large 
ſupply of flour, millet, bread, rice, and other articles in 
great profuſion. „ 55 + ns + 


1 Ĩ be different preſents being put on board the Chineſe 
junks, Lord M Cartney on the 5th, went in the Cla- 


rence Brig to Tacao, a few miles up the river, where the 
| 39 were obliged to be transferred to ſtill fmaller vef. 
_—_ to convey them to Tong-Chu, about ten miles from 
— 277 V e 
The embaſly left Tacao, where every accommodation 
was afforded them, on the 8th of Auguſt, and arrived at 
Ti:ienfin on the 11th, where they were ſplendidly enter- 
tained on ſhore amidſt thouſands of people. After the 
entertainment, they got a preſent of victuals in name of 
a dinner, ſufficient to laſt the whole of them for a week. 
Each officer got, beſides, two piecgs of filk; and even 
the foldiers, mechanics, &c. had a piece of ſilk and cot- 
Tienſin is ſituated at the confluence of three large ri- 
vers, and is a place of large and extenſive commerce, 
Its population is not to be counted by theuſands but by 
millions, The burying ground only, an immenſe plain, 
extends farther than the eye can reach, and appears only 
JJ ß I HE 
They next went to Tong- chu, to which place they 
were conveyed by water, in veſſels dragged by men. 
They reached it on the 16th. Here the preſents and 
baggage were landed, and depoſited in houſes erected to 
receive them © = | SY „„ 
On the 21ſt, the ambaſſador and his ſuite ſet out 
for Pekin. Lord MCartney, and Sir George Staunton, 
were eonveyed in ſedan chairs, the officers and other 
gentlemen, in two-wheeled carriages, and the reſt in a 
Find of covered waggons. They reached Pekin about 
nine o'clock that morning. The ſtreets are not paved, 
The longeſt ate about /x miles, eroſſing each other at 
right ang les, as in Philadelphia, from go, to 130 feet in 
breadth. The houſes are only one ſtory high. The 
walls of the city are of an immenſe height, and the prin- 
eipal ſtreets terminate at the gates, which are very mag- 
nificent. Sumptuous apartments were provided for t 
fuite, and every neceflary of life was fuaniſhed to them 
J ((( „„ 
They remained here til] the beginning of September, 
when Lord M Cartney and ſuite ſet out for Gehol, tbe 
country re fidence of the Emperor. His Lordſhip went 
in an och coach, the other gentlemen on horſeback, 
and the ſoldiers aud others in waggons; fo that __ 
* 1 : * * 1 
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baſe is about twenty feet thick. At every diſtance of 


again with it, fo that ſhould: the outer one be forced, the 


inner remains as a defence; and theſe. again are cover- 


ed by other walls within them; but this is only at the 


four principal paſſes; the ground over Which this im- 
menſe fabric is carried, is in ſome places very rugged and 


uneven, more ſo than the moſt mountainous! parts ok 
Cumberland. This wall! is more than 2000 miles in 
length, without allowing for the bendings over moun- 


tains and through valleys. 4E he towers are about 45, | 


When they reached Gehol, ſome miſunderſtanding 40 


ſpecting the mode of preſentation, prevented the ceremony 
from taking place, till the 14th. Lord M Cartney infiſted, 


that the ceremonies required to be performed by him be- 
fore the Emperor, ſhould be performed by a Chineſe of 
equal rank, before the picture of his majeſty. One of © 
the prime miniſters, of whom there are ve in China, d 


ſtiled Caldos, having committed ſome miſtake in report- 
ing that L 


dreſs, a crow's tail, inſtead of a peacock's, which it ſeems 


_ anſwers to our ſtars, garters, ribbands, and other inſig- 


nia of nobility, Chintargin, one of theſe miniſters, or 


finding what hindered the buſineſs from going on, very _ 


ud 


| rd M*Cartney had agreed to comply with ce- 
remonies to which he had not affented, was degraded 
ſome ſteps in his rank, and forced to wear in his head- - 


ke + 
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Hrewdly remarked, that he thought it ſtrange that an. 
ambaſſador, who had come ſuch a great diſtance pro- 
feſſedly to compliment the Emperor, ſhould commence 
his buſineſs, by contending about formalities It was at 
laſt, however, ſettled that his lordſhip ſhould pay the 
= ſuame reſpect to the Emperor that he paidion approaching 
g | CO REMEDIES rn 4 want 1, 
_ Ie ſnite were received in a large tent. The Em- 
peror was carried thither in an open chair, borne by ſix- 
teen men; as he paſſed to the tent, the Engliſh kneeled 
on one knee: every one of the Chineſe proſtrated them- 
ſelves on the ground. Being all arranged in, and round 
the tent, they had a famptuous repaſt, which was fol- 
jowed by muſic, tumbling, wreſtling, and other exer- 
eiſes. The Emperor paid great attention to Lord M Cart- 
ney, and he and all the gentlemen had preſents of filk 
purſes, fans, &c. The entertainment being ended, the 
Emperor deſcended from the throne, and walked 
to his chair, and was carried away in the ſame manner 
in which he came. The crowd of mandarines, princes, 
and other people of rank, which attended this ceremony, 
was almoſt innumerable, = 
Next day the Emperor again ſaw Lord M:*Cartney. 
He came in the ſame manner as on the preceding day. 
He told his lordſhip that. he was going to a pagoda at ſome 
diſtance, but that he had given orders to his miniſters to 
attend upon his lordſhip, and ſhew him the palaces and 
gardens, When the Emperor was gone, the ſuite were 
conveyed to an iſland, in an extenſive ſheet of water, 
where they found a large — in almoſt every apart- 
ment of 'which there was a kind of throne, and alſo a 
number of curioſities of Engliſh manufacture. On the 
left of each throne, was a large agate, of a batten form, 
depoſited there as an emblem of peace in the empire. 
From this they were conveyed by water, and afterwards 
en a number of other buildings, where they were en- 
tertained with fruits and ſweatmeats. | „„ 
On the 17th, which was the Emperor's birth-day “, 
they viſited the palace before the morning dawn. They 
waited, till day-light in a large apartment, after which 
Lord M*Cartney, and the high mandarines were admit- 
red to an inner court; the officers of the ſuite were in 
- the ſecond courr, and the mandarines of inferior rank, in 


He is 83 years of age. Pn. 
| | a third 


” namented with beautiful flower-pots, Lord M Cartney . 


1 


a third court, on the outſide of the other two. The 
ſight of flags, banners, and embroidered fils floating in 
the air, was grand, beyond the power of language to de- 
ſeribe. The Emperor was not preſent. All the people 
kneeled, and bowed nine times, with as much ſolemnity as 
if they had been worſhiping a deity. This ceremon7 
over, they were conveyed through other parks and 
lodges, with gardens laid out in much the ſame manner 
zs thoſe in England. They were ſumptuouſly. entertain- 
ed, in one of theſe buildings, and afterwards carried 
through ſome magnificent pagodas or temples: one of 
them was larger than the buildings of Somerſet Houſe, 
but higher, and in the ſame ſquare form, open within 
the ſquare, in the centre of which was a building of con- 
ſiderable height, covered with ſolid gold. The inſide | 
part of the ſquare is in the form of galleries, one over 
the other, in four rows, moſt ſplendidly decorated, and 
ſupported with pillars of gold. In ſome oſ the apartments, 
hundreds of prieſts were employed in ſinging. The 
images of deities in theſe buildings, are almoſt inmnumer- 
able, and many of them of gigantic fize, larger than Gog 
and Magog in Guildhall. Lhey are, however, of the 
ſame materials, wood, richly gilt and ornamented, and 
numbers of them ſymbolical repreſentations, In many 
_ of the religious ceremonies there is a reſemblance of the 
Jewiſh rites ; others are ſimilar to thoſe of the Romaniſts. 
On the 18th, they were admitted to the Emperor's 
theatre. It is a ſquare, open at top. The ſtage extends 
along one ſide of the ſquere, and thoſe who are honoured 
with admiſſion to fee the performances are placed under 
piazzas, on the other three ſides. In front of the ſtage, 
about fifty feet diſtant, is the throne from which the Em- 
peror views the performance. The reſt of the area is or- 


was led to the throne, and received from the Emperor's 
hand, a copy of verſes made by himſelf, for his Britan- 
nic majeſty, in a box of great value and antiquity, made. 
of black wood, carved very neatly, The ambaſlador had 
alſo the honour to receive a copy of verſes. for himſelf... 
Here the ſuite was heartily tired for ſeveral hours with 
x performance one word of whick they could not under- 
ſtand, and which was accompanied with a confuſed noiſe 
of gongs and bells; after which, as was. uſual every 
day, they received preſents of ſilks, fans, and china. 
The two next days were employed in preparations for 


4 
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their return to Pekin, where they arrived on the 26th, 
On their My they were much ſurpriſed to find a very 
great number of men employed in levelling the road, for 
the accommodation of the Emperor, on his return from 
4 Schol, which he was to quit in a few days, the whole 
j : | road, a ſpace of i150 miles, was covered with men, about 
6o feet aſunder, and a ciftern of water for each man, for 
watering the road on the Emperor's approach, ſo that 
the number of men and of ciſterns. exceeded 13, ooo. 
The road for the Emperor, is as ſmooth and level, as 
any welk in the gardens at Kew ; no perſon is allowed to 
ride or travel upon it, and it is guarded night and day, 
On the 3oth the embaſly ſet out for the palace of - 
 Ming-Yuen, whither all the prefents had been ſent, 
that the Emperor might ſee them together. They reſted 
that night at Hing-Min-Yuen, and ſet out next morning 
to a houſe about four miles diſtant, from whence they 
walked a little way a d met the Emperor; who, learning 
from the principal mandarine, who attended the embaſſy, 
that Lord M*Cartney was indiſpoſed, deſired that his 
lordſhip might return to Pekin, for the ſake of better 
accommodation. They returned the fame day, and in- 
deed it would appear that the Chineſe by this time wiſhed 
their departure altogether ; for Lord M*Cartney had an 
interview with the miniſters the ſame day, in the courſe. 
of which they recommended to him, to take the bene- 
« fit of the good weather for his departure, as he would 
not travel comfortably, if he allowed the winter to 
“% overtake him: the more eſpecially as he was but poor- 
& ly in health.“ TOY FE Ot ne foe 
5 \thks time. none of the miſſionaries, of whom 
there was a number in the country, were allowed to go 
near our countrymen; and the attendant mandarines, 
under pretence of friendſhip, ſtrongly urged them to 
propoſe departing, as a change. of treatment might not 
be found quite pleaſant. It ſhould be remarked, that by. 
this time all the preſents had been delivered. 
On the 3d of September, Lord M*<Cartney; preſented, 
to the miniſters a number of propoſals and requiſitions, 
reſpecting the object of his miſſion. His lordſhip had 
intended ſtaying till March; but it was now thought ad- 
viſeable to take the hint that had been given. On the 
4th, he requeſted permiſſion to depart: the Emperor's. 
permiſhon was with him by next morning, and the fe- 
dand day after was appointed ſor his departure. I be 
e : | . | ile 
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Chineſe, however, were very conſiderate in one thing: 
the warning was ſhort; they therefore gave them a-great 
number of men to aſſiſt in packing up; and they were ſo 
induſtrious, that every thing was in complete readineſs, 
by the time fixed. On the day of departure, the ambaſ- 
ſador had an interview with the miniſter, and received 


an anſwer to the propoſitions he had made. They were 


l.] refuſed; and the embaſſy left Pekin, very much mor- 
| tified at their want of ſucceſs; after which Lord M Cart- 
ney and his ſuite returned to Canton, where they ſpent 
their Chriſtmas. j 99 
The failure in this buſineſs cannot be eaſily accounted 
for. Perhaps the mandarines who attended the embaſſy, 
were not addreſſed in the feeling manner they expected. 
Pretty things for the Emperor, were only ſhows to 
them, and they might wiſh for ſomething ſubſtantial for 
themſ:lves. It is, however, ſuppoſed that the want of 
| ſucceſs, is chiefly to be attributed to ſome evil 'impreſ- 
ſion made upon the Chineſe court, by ſome of the na- 
tive princes of India, telling them to beware how they 
allowed the Engliſh to obtain a footing among them ; 
and ſtrengthening their admonition by falſely ſtating, 
that the ſame people had firſt as friends, obtained a ſmall 
ſettlement in India, which they afterwards increaſed by 
repeated wars, driving many of the original owners from 
their dominions, and eſtabliſhing. upon their ruin an im- 
menſe empire for themſelves, - | 8 


On the 29th of June, Colonel Vyſe embarked the 8th, + 5 


33d, and 44th regiments, and the reſt of the troops, 
artillery and ſtores, in order to evacuate Oſtend. As the 
laſt detachment of the 33d regiment was embarking, the 
French entered the town. Three columns of infantry, 
with two pieces of cannon, came in at the weſt gate, and 
immediately began to fire at the Britiſh tranſports, which 
the frigates, gun- boats, and cutters returned. General 
Van Damme took poſſeſſion of a houſe in the town, and, 
having collected the principal inhabitants who remain- 
ed in it, deſired them to chooſe their repreſentatives. The 
pus in other reſpcts were allowed to remain unmo- 
The evacuation of Oſtend occaſioned great diſtreſs to 
many individuals, whilſt the public loſs was conſider» 
able. I he Gatton Eaſt Indiaman ran aground in com- 
ing out, and unfortunately wind and tide were againſt 
getting her off. She had 1. 2 been got off, but pore 
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ed again : and there was no reſource left, but ſetting fire 
to her, to prevent her falling into the hands of ws ene 
my. She was full of ordnance ſtores.. 

An attempt was made to inundate Oſtend; but it was 
fruſtrated from two cauſes: the firſt, becauſe the tide 
roſe not five feet, but only three in that part of the ca- 

nal; the ſecond, becauſe the engineers now perceived, 
| that this ide of O. end, is a ground riſing a little above 
the level of the mar/hes which ſurround it. | 

Barrere's report on the capture of Oſtend, is as fol- 5 
lows: Citizens, the Committee of Public Welfare can 
6 hardly follow the rapid march of our triumphant ar- 
% mies. Victory has aſſumed the boldeſt flight of fame. 
& Our gallant troops, with whom triumphs are perma- 
es nent, have encreaſed the maritime force of the repub- 
& lic. Whilſt the armies of the Sambre and the Meuſe 
were reconquering the department of Jemappe, the 
left wing of the northern army took a great port. 
« Oſtendd is in the poſſeſſion of the French. The port, 
6“ the greateſt part of the ſhipping, the artillery, ammu- 
„ nition, and magazines, are in the hands of the repub- 

$6 jJicans. The French armies can ſcarcely overtake the 

'& Imperial eagle in his flight; and all Belgium has neither 

extent nor ſtrong holds enough to protect, or ra- 


at ther to hide the retreat of the allies. Citizens, = 


& you know that Oſtend is no common conqueſt ; it is a 
60 firong place, and a famons port: it is an important point, 
ec which cements the fea with the land, increaſes the Moree 
„ of our navy, and ſtrengthens the defence of the conti- 
& nent. Oftend is the covered way through which the 
& Engliſh conveyed their poiſons into France, their men 
% and horſes to the combined armies, and where they 
„ heaped up proviſions and ammunition for their troops, 
«© But all ſhall be expiated by its capture, and its maga- 
& ines and cannon, ſhall make good a part of the miſchief 
ce they have done to France. The ſea, monopolized by 
* the Engliſh, will feel itſelf more free, ſince Oſtend is 
e in the hands of the French; and the firing of ſome of 
e their veſſels, and the taking of others detained in the 
% port by contrary winds, ſhall revenge us e tue hor- 
t rors perpetrated at Toulon.“ | 
On the 3d of July, the Duke of York's army 3 
their tents, and marched from Renajx for zramont, 
here ey WY N five in the Les The ſick 
| ; wefe 


Towns — oY the Groen. 5 Ee 3 15 5 


8 were immediately ſent to Antwerp, which diffaſed A ge . 


neral joy through the army; as it was theuce inferred; - * 
that they were all ſoon to follow; and that che only ob⸗ | 
ject in view was to cover Holland. 833 1 
Oudenarde and Mons, about this time were taken by the | 
F rench. The prince of Cobourg: was eneamped with 
his army, in front of Bruſſels,” near the foreſt. of Soig⸗ 5 
nies, Where he determined to remain, till the Duke's 
army made good their retreat, and then to fall back, and 


leave Bruſſels to the enemy. The Emperor, it was 5 


thought, would ſoon abandon the whole of Flanders, 
in conformity with the pen which he had formed , | 
time ago. OS INE, 42 , 
. Early in the moraing of the 4th, the Dake, af York's 
artillery began to retreat from Gramont. The line 
moved off about ſeven, with the four battalions of guards 

and infantry in front, the cavalr bringing up the rcar. 
They arrived at the heights of 3 It. Catharine, 
about four o'clock. Lord Cornwallis accompanied them 
on horſeback, all the day, a circamſtance that gave much 
pleaſure to the army, who coniidered Bis Pes ener as. ang: 
in itſelf a tower o, ir ength. / We 

The Earl of Moira's army was now: at. Aloft; utes 

two armies, it was believed, would not form a Junction, 
unleſs in caſe. of abſolute neceſſity, as many young offi- 


cers in his army had high brevet rank on the continent 


of Europe, which, would occaſion great jealouſy. and ani» 
 moſity, were the armie- to do duty together. 

Aſter the capture of Mons, the republicans 1 
repaired to Tournay, which they entered without firing 
a lhot, the troops having evacuated that place on their 

| approach, The republicans immediately after filed off 
to different , pany Toys; in Belgium. Meanwhile General 
Clairfayt left his poſition of Petteghem, 10 fall hack ta 
Ghent, which he evacuated on the 4th at ten o clock in 
the morning. The French did not enter that place till 
twelve hours after, in which interval the populace com- 
mitted the moſt jcandalous exceſſes, and plundered and 
inſulted all thoſe peaceable diene who did not relith 
their princip/es and opiniogs. 

With regard to the four above-mentioned fortreſſes, 
they were now inveſted with troops of the conventions 
in ſuch a manner as to cut off all communication with 
| the alice The Allies. armies made every where an en- 
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tire retreat, A camp was marked out near Louvain, at 
Montagne de Fer, to receive the grand Auſtrian army, 
and it was enemy believed, that the army, in cafe of 
_ neceſſity, would fall back beyond the river Meuſe. The 
centre of the Auſtrian army, preſſed cloſe by the ene- 
my, left its poſition of Jemappe, to retreat to the wood 

e V' „„ 8 ö) 
On the morning of the. 6th, the republicans attacked 
the allied troops in their new poſition at Waterloo; 
which engagement the Prince of Orange tranſmitted the 
follawing account to the States General. Ihaſten to com- 
6 municate to your High Mightineſſes, that in conſequence 


2 - 
* 
# 


ge of an arrangement with the prince of Cobourg, and the 


% Duke of York, I marched early in the morning with 
«& the combined army from Tubiſe, towards Waterloo, 
ein order to take the poſition hitherto occupied by the 
« prince of Cobourg, with a view to cover the city of 
«. Bruſſels againſt an attack; the prince of Cobourg 
de having taken poſt at Chamont: After arriving at 
_ & Waterloo, we heard, on the fide of Jemappe and 
5 Witterſee, where ſome Imperial troops were ſtationed, 
a ſtrong cannonading, which induced me immetdiate- 
„ ly to proceed thither, I found that the enemy, with 
* a very ſuperior force, and provided with an immenſe 
66 artillery, had repulſed the advanced poſts, by a moye- 
6 ment, which ſhewed their intention to attack at the 
ec ſame time both our right and left. However, after 
4“ having taken a good poſition with our troops, wha 
& were already much fatigued with the march, and hay- 
- 6. ing mounted ſome batteries, the enemy were obliged to 
e abandon their deſign. The cannonade laſted on both 
s“ ſides till late in the evening, after which the enemy 
& retreated. I cannot yet aſcertain our loſs, though in- 
$ conſiderable; I muſt, however, regret, that in conſe- 
% quence of the dragoons of Byland being engaged 
% with the enemy, their brave colonel commandant, the 
prince of Heſſe Philipſthal, after having received ſeve- 
% ral wounds, was apparently killed, or fell into the 


& hands of the enemy. Major de Grancy, Captain 


„ Marcly, and the Aide major, are likewile flightly 
& wounded,” “ bs FA VVV 

The ſame morning the French made an attack upon 
the out poſts at Aloſt; the piquets being driven in, they 
* into the town, but, as ſoon as the Earl of 
; eo 1 Moirg 


ö 


5 | Slugs ſummoned to ſfrender. : 361 . 1 


Moira advanced with a reinforcement, they retreated in 

confuſion. Lord Moira highly applauded the conduct 

and ſpirit of the officers and men who were engaged up- 

on this occaſion, and particularly of lieutenant- colonels 

Doyle and Vandeleur, who were both wounded. | Adju- 
tant Graham, of the 8th enen of light-dragoous, , wr 

was unfortunately killed. 

On the gth, his royal 8 the Dale of York, 
encamped his army near-the village of Contique, about 
five miles from Antwerp, on the great road to Eruffets. 

The French did not in the leaſt attempt to interrupt or 

haraſs him on his march. Lord Moira now joined him 

with bis army, which formed a ſecond line to that com- 
manded by the Duke. This junction rendered his foree 
3 ere reſpectable. The ſame day the troops from Oſtend, 
under the command of colonel Vyſe, arrived at Antwetp, - 

and. with the artillery, were landed with the greateſt ex- 
pedition. Intelligence was alſo received at the camp, : 
that the French had poſſeſſed themſelves of /Louvain. | 

Two days after, the French general, M. Almain, 

ſens the following ſummons to the governor of Sluys: 

6“ Sir, the diviſion of the French army under your walls 
c informs you of the intention of the republic, with re- 
„ gard to the town under your command. IL think it my 
« duty. acting on the principles of humanity: and loyalty, 

«© the guide of republicans,” to lay before you the ex- 

« ample of Vpres, Charleroi, and Oſtend, Nieuport i it, 

ce flames; the defeat of the Imperial troops; the victory 

«©: of Fleurus, the capture of Mons, Ghent, Tournay, 

6 Bruges, & c. ought to determine you, for the good * 

5 your country, to deliver up the place you comman 
ec and to ſend me hoſtages to treat with,” on terms — 9 
te will prevent misfortunes unavoidable from the ardour 
5 and courage of the republicans I have the honour to 

„ command. I wait fer your anſwer, and hope 

= will not heſitate to take the courſe which alone can 

prevent the violent meaſures in my power, and which 

1 not delay employing. '—1he governor's reply 

was ſpirited. and laconic. “ Sir, the honour of de- 

** fending a place like Sluys, that of commanding a 
(“ brave garriſon, and the confidence they repoſe in me 
are my anſwer,” 

Early in the morning of the 1 5th, the French. rinkds 

an attempt to paſs the canal that runs in front of Malines, 

hut they were at laſt REY aer a very W_ y frog, 


both of cannon and ſmall arms. In the afternoon; how. 
ever, after ſucceeding in their attempt to croſs the canal, 
they took Malines, and then advanced two miles farther, 
cloie to the bridge o Wielhem, within four miles of the 
Britiſh camp, near Kontigh. Lord Moira's army in the 
mean time, was drawn up on the banks of the river 
Neethe, to oppoſe any attempts of the enemy to crofs 
it, and the bridge was covered with combultibles, ready 
to be ſet on fire, the moment the enemy ſhould ap- 
TT.... d ĩ De ACTI PH 7 HY POT 7 29 TY 
„During the night, the Britiſh troops retreated from 
the town of Waelhem, croſſed the bridge over the river, 
and ſet fire to it, by which means, the enemy were pre- 
vented from following them. Next day, about noon, the 
cnefny having advanced with their artillery into the village 
of Waelhem, - attempted to force à paſſage acroſs the 
river, in order to drive the troops on the oppoſite fide, 


from their poſition. A very heavy cannonade was kept 


up by general Stewart's brigade, commanded by Captain 
[Robertſon of the artillery, who was ſlightly wounded on 
the occaſton ; the Auſtrian artiflery having been early 

withdrawn from the field. The enemy made uſe of every 
effort without effect, and though their rifle-men picked 
off ſeveral of the artillery from 5 guns, and continued to 
annoy the troops, from the windows of the village, they 
were finally compelled to abandon their enterprite, about 
ſeven o'clock in the evening. The troops at this poft 
were under the command of lieutenant-general fir Wil- 


liam Erſkine; and the loſs in killed and wounded 


a mounted to about eighty men, including. tho iofiche: - 


12th, 38th, and 55th regiments. The artillery had nine 
SS Grendel ons oh ĩĩ . ĩð ns bag 
The French advanced with one column, much at the 
ſame period, on the road from Malines to Duffel; But 

Lord Moira having detached two field- pieces, a batta- 
lion of infantry, with the remains of the 8th, as alſo the 
I th and 16th: regiments of light-dragoons, they com- 
pelled the enemy to retire, after the advanced guard of 
thͤe cavalry had been twice repulſed. The infantry had 


3 


not an opportunity of coming into action, but on the 


main body of cavalry joining their advanced one, they ſell 
on the enemy with che utmoſt impetuoſity, calling out 
remember Emſdorff. This was the day on which that fa- 
mous action had taken place, and in which the 5th regi- 
ment of light-dragoons bad fo nobly diſtinguiſhed 3 


; 5 


Regulations propoſed by Barrere, 263 < 
ſelves, as to have Emſdorf written ever after-on their hel- 
mets. Me Ow „5 
The ſcene was afterwards ſomewhat curious. The 
French and Engliſh who, not many hours before, had 
been firing at each other with the greateſt animoſity, 
were ſitting on the oppolite banks of the river, trying 
who could beat each other at ſinging—the one party in 
a high tone ſinging la Carmagnol, &c. while the other 
was vociſerouſly endeavouring to drown. their voices, by 
finging, Rule Britannia, and Hearts of Oak. 
Some days prior to this, the following decree, pro- 
| poſed by Barrere, was adopted by the convention: The 
Committee of Public Safety having taken into conſider- 
s ation, the preſent mode of communication with the 
“ armies, find it defectiye and inadequate. to the. pur- _ 
& poſe. A coincidence of circumſtances renders it eſ- 
 ſentially neceflary that the conveyance of proviftien, 
ammunition, zand forage, ſhould be more frequent and 
expeditious. The rapid progreſs, the judicious move- 
ments, and the brilliant events atchieved by the yalour 
and diſcipline of 'the republican. armies, demand an 
equal degree of celerity on our part to furniſh ' them 
with the means of retaining their acquiſitions, and of 
proſecuting their ſucceſſes. The committee is aware 
of the inconvenience that muſt ariſe from the plan in 
“ contemplation, but the urgeney of the meaſure, will 
„„ be a ſufficient juſtification. They propoſe, that all 
cc the horſes and vehicles fit for public ſervice, ſhall be 
“put in a ſtate of requiſition, for the purpoſe of convey- 
„ ing to the/armics of the North, ſuch ſupplies of war- 
6 like ſtores, proviſions, and forage, as will enable 
them to defend and retain the eonquered countries. 
It is to our revolutionary operations, to our happy 
union, and grand diſplay of talents, to the unanimity 
of our council, and energy of execution, and to the 
multiplicity of our reſources, that the ſucceſs which 
* has attended the republican arms ought to be attri- 
eg ED EE Cd LS 
„It is by theſe means that France has acquired the 
glory of diſconcerting the projects, and repelling the 
attacks of tyranny and oppreſſion ; and by theſe are 
we enabled to carry the ſeat of war into nations la-. 
bouring under the yoke of deſpotiſm. The commit= _ 
tee of public ſafety, relying on the zeal and alacrity. 
6 gf the Commune of Paris, and thoſe contiguous, to 
nfo, T | re ITO On 
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« defenders of their country, with the means of proſecut 


4 
1 * 


— 


proſecute the ſucceſs of the republican arms, to ſuppl che 


1 


ing their victories, and of continuing in purſuit of the 
« flying enemy, decrees, that carriages and horſes, fit for 


& bag 


age waggons, or any other public ſervice whateyer, 


= ſhall be put in a ſtate of requiſition, for the purpoſe of 
& conveying to the armies of the North, proyiſions of 


& 
& 
(. 


1 ſhall appoint the time of their departure, and their deſli- 5 


& all kinds, forage, arms, and ammunition, cloathing, 


rents, and camp equipage of every denomination. Dur- 
* 3 a * 7 N WES OE 23 

ing this ſhort interval, all horſes and carriages ſhall be 
at the diſpoſal of the "commiſſioners of conve ance, who 


* nation, in conformity to the directions which will be 
& given them. The drivers ſhall in like manner be in a 


E 
40 


60 


a ſtate of 3 Every owner ſhall drive his ve- 


chicle, unleſs he be too infirm through age, or otherwiſe 


not in a condition to perform that ſervice, In ſuch caſes 
, à ſubſtitue of known civiſm, ſhall be choſen by the revo- 
lutionary committee. The municipality of Paris ſhall 


n convene the aſſembly of the ſections, to proclaim the nu- 
& merous victories gained by the armies of the republic, 
„and the neceſſity of furniſhing them with the means of 
. deſtroying the tyrants and their ſatellites. Each ſection 


+ 


* 
. 
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6* 
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60 
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*. 


ſhall take an account of the horſes and carriages fit for 
ſervice, and of the men-who are to drive them. Orders 
mall be given to the drivers to have their machines in 
readineſs, and to attend every two hours at the office in 
their reſpective diſtricts, where they ſhall receive direc- 


tions relative to their loading, and places of deſtination. 


Each ſeCtion ſhall encloſe a duplicate of the ſtatement giv- 
en in to the municipality, who ſhall forward a copy of 


it to the committee of public ſafety, and to the commiſhon- 
ers of conveyance. Ihe commiſſioners ſhall notify to 
the reyolutionary committee of each ſection, the order 


to be obſerved in meeting, loading, and departing; and 
from this committee the men ſhall receive their final di- 


rections, The municipality of the adjoining communes, 


in which the citizens who conſtitute the police, and per- 


form public ſervices in Paris are domiciliated, ſhall act in 


conformity tc the regulations preſcribed to the ſeCtions of 
Paris by the fifth article, and ſhall take an account of 
the men, horſes, and vehicles, that are fit for public 
ſervice ; the report thall be made to the department, and a 
copy of it ſent to the committee of public ſafety, and to 
the commiſſioners of conveyance. All proprictors of 
horſes and carriages ſhall be enjoined to give in imme 
1 | „„ 6 mediately 
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& the yoke ; at preſent the vanity of the Spanith houſe of 
A the Eaſtern Pyrenees continue their march into Spaniſh 


tion and cartridges, the muſkets depoſited in their armor- 
ies, have fallen into our hands. Their magazines have 


« glect or delay, they ſhall forfeit both horſes and carriages, n 


* ards may not employ them in future againſt the cauſe of 
freedom. 


* proofs of their courage and warlike activity; you can- 
not hear the recital without decreeing honourable men- 
„ tion to be made of. them in the Proces-Verbal. If from 


every where the enemy have been defeated and purſued. 


cupied by the republicans, and the famous troops of Co- 


can no longer meet with any check. In Qudenarde, we 


Succeſſes of the French announced. _ %5 
ce diately an account of their ſtock. In caſe of wilful ne- 


„and be liable. to impriſonment till the peace. „ 
At their next ſitting, Barrere addreſſed himſelf to the 
convention in the following manner, reſpecting the victo- 
ries obtained by the French armies: . Since our laſt intel- 
* x cw from the armies, ſeveral ſucceſſes have taken 
lace, which I am now. to recount. to you. From the. 

* ſouth to the north, and from the Sambre to the Rhine, 
the troops of the republic are. ſtill victorious. A few 
„days ago, the pride of the houſe of Auſtria paſſed under 


Capet, is doomed to ſhare the ſame fate. The army af 


Cerdagne. Rich magazines, military ſtores, ammuni- 


been deſtroyed and laid in ruins, in order that the Spani- 


The poſt of l' Etoile, has been taken, with 
„three hundred tents, mules loaded with ammunition, 
and ſome priſoners. Several ſtandards, and ſome ſilver 
« ſaints, the treaſure of monkiſh avarice, have been brought 
to the French camp. New victories are ſtill gained over 
the proud Caſtilians; the army commanded by Dugom- 
„mier has given a fatal blow to theſe ſlaves; fix hundred 
of them have fallen, four hundred are taken priſoners. 
<« Amidſt cheſe ſucceſſes, the volunteers have given treſh 


the Pyrenees we paſs to the Rhine, you will ſce that the 
'« army there have attacked the Pruſſians in all points, and 


The advanced poſts of the enemy have been cut to pieces, 
4 and all the villages, as well as poſts, have been carried with 
the greateſt valour, and ſeveral Pruſſians have fallen in 
<4 the engagement. From the army of the Sambre and 
«.Meuſe, we learn, that they are advancing towards Bruſ- 
ſels. Nivelle, Jemappe, Marbrais, Sombref, are oc- 


„ bourg have been repulſed all the way to the entrance of 
4 the foreſt of Soignies. Thus all Auſtria will pats under 
the yoke; for the ſucceſs of the army of the republic 


< haye taken twenty-four pieces of cannon, aud likewiſe 
5 — n : MM twenty 
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« twenty at Tournay, ten thouſand bullets, and three hun- 
« red rations of forage and hay, with fourteen boats laden 
% with ammunition, and a great quantity of other articles, 


„ which will reimburſe the republic a part of the expence 


of the revolutionary, ſchool, which it has inſtituted to 
promote the cauſe of liberty“ ” OY 


* 


About this time intelligence was received from Barcelo- 5 
na, that about the middle of June, the French had attacked 


the advanced poſts of Llers, which form the van- guard of 


the camp of Figueras. Their attack was made with ſuch 


promptitude and ſpirit, that they penetrated into the camp 


of W alloons, and the cavalry of Alcantara : but general 
Courten having rallied his men, and being reinforced by 
two battalions and ſome companies of grenadiers, repulſed 
them with confiderable loſs, and purſued them beyond el 
Palan, where he remained formed in order of battle, the 
greater part of the morning. The enemy in this affair had 
a column of about 4000 thouſand men; at the ſame time a 
numerous body of their troops drew towards Hermitage del 
Boura, Pont de Molins, and Vilarnadal, in different co- 
lumns, covering the ſummit of the adjacent heights. They 


attacked the Hermitage firſt, which, after it had ſuſtained 
'a heavy fire of muſquetry for a conſiderable time, _— 


made themſelves maſters of : but the fire of cannon which 
was made upon them there by the batteries, and at the ad- 


vanced poſts of Pont de Molins, kept them in check; and 


the battalions of Hibernia and Malaga, with ſome other 
troops that could be collected at the moment, advancing 
under that fire, diſlodged the enemy again with the bayo- 
net: a {mart fire of cannon and howitzers was then begun 
from the Pont de Molins and Vilarnadal, upon the main 
body of the French, which had advanced and eſtabliſhed . 
ſeveral flying batteries againſt thoſe poſts. During this 
fire, many evolutions and formations were executed in the 
plain, by the cavalry on both ſides, in order to be able to 
attack with advantage, till at length the royal carabineers, 
fell upon the French Huſſars, who waited formed in battle, 
till they had fired their piſtols, and then fled in complete 
diſorder, each taking his own way; upon which the reſt 
of the cavalry alſo e re and the French infantry fol- 


lowed the horſes with ſuch precipitation; that only one 


bo 


arc, was computed at about 1 59 men, including 12 officers; 


battalion could be overtaken, and the greateſt part of it put 
to the ſword, by the regiments del Principe and Bourbon : 
the action laſted from About ſix in the morning till one. 
The return of killed and wounded on the fide of the Spani- 


# 


that: 


on. 


chat of the French could not be eaſily aſcertained, but was. 
very conſiderable. Their general of cavalry, La Bare,. 


F4 


* 


Pas found among the dead, and on him ſeveral letters and. 
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Defeat of the Pruſſians Namur entered by the French= - 
.  Clairfayt defeated— Addreſs 4. the Stadtholder to the Unit- , 
ed States—Revolution in 


ene va. Maſſacre at Barce- 


POWARDs the middle of July, the campaign became. 
1 very hot in the neighbourhood of the Rhine. On the. 
12th, at two in the morning, the French attacked the Pruſ- 
ſians towards Edickhoffen; and to favour their operations 
in this quarter, advanced at the ſame time upon the Auſtri- 
ans before Spire. The battle was long and bloody in all 
points, but the French were at length repulſed. | 5 
Next day they renewed the attack upon the Pruſſians, 
with more fury and perſeverance than before. The battle 
Jaſted from two in the morning, till nine at night. The. - 
rincipal object of the enemy was to carry a redoubt on & 
eight near Edeſheim. Seven times they attacked it with 
freih troops. Each of their columns was repulſed, but ſuc- 
ceſſively eplaced by another, till, towards nine at night, 
the Pruſſians being overpowered by fatigue, after fizhting 
nineteen hours, in a very warm day, during which they had 
not even time to eat, loſt the poſt they had defended with ſo 
much courage. The French alſo took advantage of the 
approach of night to attack it on two ſides at once. The 
- ditches were filled with their dead: the Pruffians retreated 
at eleven towards Edickhoffen : this was the corps under 
the command of the hereditary prince of Hohenloe. 1 
On the morning of the 14th, the French again attacked 
both the Pruſſians and the Auſtrians; but the cannonade 
did not laſt long. It is ſaid that the Pruſſians having re- 
taken the poſt of Tripſtadt, after a very briſk action, this 
exent ſuſpended the retreat towads the Rhine, which the 
allied armies before ſeemed to intend. The Pruſſian general | 
Pſau was killed in the action of the 13th, and two other 4 
generals were wounded. Among the 3 5 


2368 Namur tntefed bythe Frotch. 


Pruſſians on the 12th, was hee, 2 French Gene- 

al. I RE Re OPER oy Pon ls 
The French armies. of the Rhine and Moſelle, at this 
time received a reinforcement of 15,000 from the army of 
the Alps, and another of 12, or 15,000 from the army of 
the Ardennes, beſides the new levies of the third requiſition 
from Alſace and Lorraine, Their forces between the Moſelle 
and rhe Rhine, were eſtimated at 100,000 ; but the German - 
troops oppoſed to them were not inferior in number. The 


Probability, however, of the French penetrating once more 


. - 


did laſt winter, ſpread general terror and fight. „ 

In the afternoon of the 15th, the French repeated their 
attack on the whole chain of troops from Neuſtadt to the 
Rhine, along the Rehback. The battle was obſtinate, and 
extremely bloody. The report of the cannon was heard 
without intermiſſion, from two till eight o'clock. The 
French ſucceeded at laſt in puſhing forward from the moun- 
tains, and in the night all the German troops retreated with the 
greateſt precipitation. The Imperial army paſſed the Rhine, 
and the Prufhans under the hereditary prince Hohenloe, re- 
tired towards Gunterſblum, by way of Durkheim, and 
Wachenheim. The reſt of the Pruſſian troops, poſted near 
* Lantern, quitted that neighbourhood, and took the road 
of Winweiller towards © math after the French, by their 

ſuperiority, and their furious and inceſſant attacks, had 
penetrated to the environs of Tripſtadt On theſe two poſts 
the French are ſuppoſed to have loft upwards of 4000 men. 
The loſs of the Pruſſians was very conſiderable. ' Among 


into thefe countries, and committing ſuch ravages as they 


the many wounded officers were the lieutcnant-generals 
Kleiſt and Kunitſky. EY „ 5 
Ihe French began to bombard Namur on the 12th, 
when they ſummoned the 4 8 7 to ſurrender. This be- 
ing refuſed, they red:ubled their fie, and damaged ſeveral _ 
houſes. The garriſon returned their fire with great briſkneſs, 
and difmounted a battery, which they had erected near a 
place called Beauvallon. On the 15th the cannonade ceaſ- 
ed, and a muſket-fire. was only kept up. On the 17th the 
French took poſſeſſion of Namur, and the garriſon which 
had been reintorced to 5000 men, quitted that place, leaving 
FFF ðↄͥV Go " 
= - About this time the prince of Cobourg removed his 
head-quarters to Landen; and the army occupied the ex- 
cellent poſition of Neerwinde, celebrated for two bloody 
battles. General Clairfayt commanded the left wing of the 
army, and Beaulicu took the command of the right. _ ; 2 


Namur, to form a junction with the other allies in the 


adjacent countries, and, after collecting the whole 


ſtrength of this part of the army in Louvain, to co» _ 


operate with the Britiſh in the neighbourhood of Ante 


werp. For this purpoſe, general Melas, with faxtzen or 
ſeventeen thouſand men, had been ordered to maintain 


a ſtrong poſition on the right bank of the Meuſe. But 
the rapid progreſs and uncommon ſucceſs of the enemy 

defeated all theſe plans; and Melas was obliged to pre- 
ſerve his little army againſt the incurſions of the triam- 


phant French, by an immediate junction wick Prince g 


Cobourg, in the neighbourhood of Tirlemont. 
Ihe important paſs of the Lier now fell into the 


bands of the enemy. General Walmoden was poſted 
there with the Hanoverians. The brave Clairfayt ex, 
perienced misfortune upon misfortune. He ſuſtained a 
ſevere and irrecoverable laſs at Montagne de Fer. Ha- 
r—aſſed on all quarters by the French trgaps, be was oblig- 


ed to hazard an engagement, in which he was defeated. 
Many of the enemy fell. The carnage: was dreadful; 


unnd Clairfayt accompliſhed his retreat, after Jofing, in 
killed, wounded, and priſoners, upwards of fix thou- 


ſand men. Thus one half of his little army beeame 


inevitable ſacrifices to preſerve the lives of the other. 
8 Valenciennes, Conde, Queſnoy, and Landrecy, wy. 


| now all ſurrounded by the enemy. 


During theſe warlike operations, the Stadtholder thus 
_ addreſſed the United States, © High and Mighty Lords, 


«© when, in the beginning of the laſt year, this ſtate was 


« unexpectedly attacked b the Freneh, and the enemy 


c had, in a ſhort ſpace. of time, nearly approached the 
cc Jaſt frontier of the Province of Holland, I thought it _ 
** incumbent on me, in conſequence of 4he reſpective . 
& poſts truſted to my care, to lay my views hefore your ' 


*© High Mightineſſes, as alſo the grounds of my confi- 
„ dence in the ſalvation of our country. This I pro- 
<« poſed in the aſſembly of your High Mightineſſes, on 


the 28th of February 1793, and I had, in that mor 


* ment of danger, the inexpreſſible happineſs of ſeeing 


ec the ſpirit of the nation rouſed, of ſeeing how the in- 


e habitants joined heart and hand, and how effectually 
é our allies co- operated: it has fince pleaſed the Supreme 
„ Being to grant us a ſucceſsful iſſue, by driving the 
% enemy from pur territory, and by the conquering 
Vor. III. „„ ZE - e arms 
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| « arms of the ſtates, with our friends and allies, remov- 


s ing the ſeat of war into the enemy's own country. 
„We now ſee, however, High and Mighty Lords, a 
« wonderful revolution in the ſtate of re attended 
« with the loſs of the greater part of our advantages, 


tc the enemy aro, penetrated and advanced near our 
« frontiers; and in 


ead of our carrying on the war of- 
« fenſtvely, they have forced us to act in our own de- 
«© fence. It is under fuch circumſtances, that it behoves 


. ** all. thoſe who more or lefs bear a ſhare in conductin 
public affairs, to ſtep forward with their undiſguiſed _ 


s ſentiments, and cordially take the lead of the good 


* & inhabitants, and by ſuch means cement a mutual con- 


„ fidence, without which the country cannot be ſaved. 

„With this view I once more appear before you in 
„this Aſſembly, to declare to your High Mightineſſes, 
«from the bottom of my heart, that l am ready and 
& firmly determined, ſupported by the wiſe and vigorous 


„ meaſures of your High Mightineſſes, and the lords of 


ee the reſpective provinces, to ſacrifice my life in defence 
ce of our country; and alſo to aſſure you, that I do by 
e no means deſpair of ſaving the ſtate, if we, with ad- 


„ ditional courage and fortitude, under the goodneſs 


% of Providence, employ the ready and effectual means 
in our power; and finally to dechre to your High 


% Mightineſſes, that 1 hold the leaſt negle& of ſuch ne- 


e ceflary exertions, and every indication of deſpondency 


c and fear, as inevitably tending towards the irretriev- 
& able loſs of our country. I will, no more than laft 
e year, conceal the real danger: the true knowledge of 
„this danger being requiſite to call in aid every poſſible 
'« means of reſiſtance. Still, were we to conſult the 
„ hiſtory of our republic, we ſhould find circumſtances 
*6 of peril, compared to which, the preſent appears to 
„„ yanith. POL TOY ot TP TIL 4 TH 1 „„ 
Our brave anceſtors fought and obtained their liber- 
te ty and independence in the midſt of ſuch difficulties, as 
human foreſight could not reaſonably hope to ſurmount; 
„ notwithſtanding which, did the conſtantly ſpurn at all 
« the inſidious overtures offered them; they thought 
„ themſelves more ſecure in manfully facing the dangers 
of war, than ſuffering themſelves to be deceived by a 
« treacherous peace. While king Philip and his adherents 
& continued to be conſidered as enemies, our forefathers 
% bad to defend themſelves only againſt open __— — 
„ 8 25 | | +4 +265 Hut 
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4 bat bad the enemy in appearance become friends and 
« brothers, the weapons of deceit, ſeduction, and corrup- 


„ tion, would have proved far more alarming than a ſtate 


of open warfare, Are we to ſuppoſe the preſent ſitua- 
„ tion worſe than that in 1672, when not only ſingle 
c towns, but three provinces of the Union were in poſſeſ- 
« ſion of the enemy? Or that of W eee . 
„Dutch Flanders and the ſtrong frontier of Bergen-op- 
„Zoom were loſt? Or, laſtly, than that of 1793, the 
cc recent events of which are too well known ? If nei- 
te ther our anceſtors nor ourſelves,” during thoſe periods, 
c ſhewed ſymptoms of 'deſpondency; how diſgraceful _ 
c would it be in us, under our preſent circumſtances, did 
e enter on the defence of the State without energy 
and determined courage? Were we to compare the 
means of defence actually in the power of the repub=. 
« lie with thoſe in former wars, we are moſt aſſured!; 
« no leſs in a "ſtate prepared to repel the attacks-of the 
- '« enemy,” than we were in the abovementioned periods. 
„ The greater part of our frontiers is covered, and con- 
c tinues to be improved: we have an army on foot, who 
„ have ſignalized themſelves by their bravery during 
ce the two laft campaigns, and who will act if poſſible g 
more ſo, when fighting for their all. The cheerful- 
e neſs, joined to the courage of our ſeamen, hath ſhewn 
« itſelf in the year 1793. Neither is the republic with- 
« out allies, who, as far as their own ſituation may ad- 
„e mit, will ſtrengthen her: but it is of infinitely more 
« weight than to depend on human efforts, to conſider 
« that the God of Heaven and Earth, having ſo often 
brought about our deliverance, - when the proſpect 
«© ſeemed moſt dreary, we have at this time good grounds 
to hope, under him, for the atchievement of honour- 
« able and glofious deeds. . ar 
If there are in the republic ſuch unnatural and de- 
generate Dutchmen, who wiſh for the approach of the 
c enemy, becauſe' they may imagine it wilt procure 
« them the means of gratifying their private vindictive 
* ſpirit; who with ſuch views endeavour to do miſchief, 
© by intimidating their fellow-citizens againſt their taking 
up arms in the common cauſe; let us conſider them as 
internal foes, and watch their criminal intentions with 
c no leſs vigilance than we do thoſe of our foreign enemy. 
The pacific ſyſtem which this republic, as a Commercial 
State, hath ever adopted, Thold:to be moſt to her advan- 
a, | B b 2 | tage; 
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tage: but God forbid we ſhould wiſh for peace at the 
e expence of our ſecurity and independence : if we muſt 
loſe theſe ineſtimable bleſſings, through the ſuperior 
* force of an enemy, it will be an event fincerely to be 
„„ lamented; but ſhould we make a voluntary ſurrender 
„ of the ſame, then ſhould we become an object of con- 
J FF EE ES 
„ That this late hath given France no cauſe for war, 
« is notorious to all the world. That people might 
& among themſelves. perſecute the Chriſtian worſhip, 
«© gverthrow the ancient throne of their kings, arbitrari- 
« ]y diſpoſe of the freedom, the lives and property of 
« their fellow-countrymen, Our {tate ſaw all this with 
6 inexpreſſible grief, it is true, but never had the moſt 
e diſtant wiſh of declaring war againſt the opinions of 
te this dehuded people. In ſpite of our moderation, have 
% We been ſuddenly and moſt unjuſtly attacked; this at- 
% tack having been preceded by a decree of the Nation- 
sal Convention, whereby it appears, that the reaſon of 
« this deſttuctive war is to put all countries and nations 
« on a focting of equality with the miferies of France, 
« namely, to deſtroy the religious worſhip of our fore- 
&« fathers, the fundamenal laws of the ſtate, and tœ work 
4 a total ſubverſion of our true freedom. Theſe, High and 
«© Mighty Lords, are the objects for which we thould 
4 enter into 2 be kg capitulation, in caſe the war is to 
ve terminate agreeable to the enemy's views; however, 
te theſe very objects muſt never be made the ſubject of 


» 


4c treaties, but for their better ſecurity and preſervation. 


« With regard to myſelf, I know no medium between 
% a vigorous reſiſtance and puſillanimous ſubmiſſion ; 
a4 lee doubt not for a ſingle moment about the cohice 
« of your High Mightinefles, that of the ſtates of the 
„ Provinces, and of the well-diſpoſed in the country. 
Let every individual, whatever he his religious or eivil 
60 principles (provided he is no Tat to his country” 
„ and to his own intereſt) rally round the ſtandard in 
«© favour of the common cauſe of his country: let every 
« one within his circle contribute towards her protec- 
é tion to the utmoſt of his power: let the neceſſary 
é ſupplies be furniſhed ; and I have hopes, I might ſay 
\ « [ truſt with confidence, that we ſhall be able to defend 
& ourſelves, and under Providence, Protect the honour, 
* and promote the proſperity of the Netherlands.“ 
„ Behold, High and Mighty Lords, what in duty 1 


* . OWE 


Rewvlution in Genron. „ 


& owe to the whole nation, to a people among whom I 
© was born and educated, for whoſe independence a great 
number of my anceftors ſacrificed their lives, for 

< whoſe welfare I am ready to ſpill my laſt drop of 

* blood, and for which both my ſons have given proofs _ 
of their not being unworthy the name they bear.—I 
„„ with then for nothing more than the co-operation of 
my fellow-citizens, and the reward of my houſe will be 
their liberty, independence, and permanent happi- 


ct neſs,” 


1 deputies of the ſeveral Provinces, having deli- _ 
berated upon the addreſs of his Highneſs the Prince 


Stadtholder, fully accorded with him in the noble ſenti- 
ments therein manifeſted, declaring, at the ſame time, 
| that they had no doubt ef\the co-operation of the dif- 
| ferent Provinces at ſo critical a period as the prelent ; 
and of their determination to uſe all their efforts, in aid 
and ſupport of his Highneſs, by the ſacrifice of their 
lives and properties in the defence and ſupport of their 
Lountry.: +; 5 ; TT | "mtg 5 . 
Their High Mightineſſes further aſſured M. Von 
Schuylenberg, their Preſident, that they would take the 
more eſſential points recommended by his Highneſs into 
immediate conſideration, in order to rid the ſtate of the 
difficulties it now laboured under, flattering themſelves, 
that the meaus of defence adopted would prevent the 
enemy from penetrating any further; and that, under 
the divine blefling, their efforts would be crowned with 
a happy iſſue, and the honour and proſperity of the Ne- 
therlands be finally ſupported; all vain and premature 
apprehenſions be ſuppreſſed, which can only tend to pre- 
judice the country; and that ſuch as wiſhed for the ar- 
rival of the enemy, with their adherents, might be dif- 


"armed ;—it being particularly neceſſary, that the moſt ob- 


ſervant attention ſhould be paid to theſe internal enemies of 
their country, much more dangerous than theſe without, 
open and declared, % - nnd 

As the revolution in Geneva, which happened at this 


period, is one of thoſe remarkable viciffitudes, which _ 


Have lately diſtinguiſhed the politics of Europe, the 

cauſes which wire war it, and the means purſued for its 

accompliſhment, merit our attention. On Friday, the 
18th of July, M. Soulavie and Merle, commiſſioners _ 
from the French Convention, refident at Geneva, gave 
a grand dinner to the principal members of a ſociety, | 
e B b3 intitled, 
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intitled, The Club of the Mountain, alias The Marſcilleſ 
Club, conſiſting of the moſt violent patriots. of that city, 
On breaking up, which did not happen till an earl 
hour in the morning, the members of the club had WE 2 
to arms, and arming the populace at the ſame time, took 
poſſeſſion of the gates and arſenals, They next proceeded 
to ſelect a revolutionary committee, or a committee of 
publig ſafety, compoſed of ſeven members, by whom every 
perſon, inimical to their intereſts, - was inſtantly appre- 
hended. As it was impoſſible for the priſons to contain the 
whole of them, they were conveyed to watch towers of 
the Baſtion, intitled, The Baſtion of Holland, and to the 
different public magazines. The number. of perſons thus 
apprehended, amounted to nearly a thouſand, Two hun- 
dred, who were in a ſtate of proſcription, contrived to 
= her eccape ĩᷣͤ v 5 
It is worthy of remark, that no one female bas impriſon- 
ed, notwithſtanding ſeyeral were ordered before the com- 
mittee, interrogated, and inſulted. Whether in ſeizing on 
the perſons of individuals, or in making domiciliary viſits, 
to come at thoſe they wiſhed to apprehend, the revolution- 
iſts paid but little feſpect to property. In arreſting M. 
*Necker, late prime miniſter of France under the mona chy, 
at his country ſeat, oy took poſſeſſion of his plate and 
'a conſiderablè ſum of ſpecie. The houſe of M. Saladin 


„dec. raus was plundered, as well as ſeveral others; but, on 


thoſe occaſions, no perſonal violence was offered. 
On Sunday the 20th, the Revolutionary Committee, nam- 
ed by the clubs, publiſhed the following praclamation. 
„ EQUALITY, LIBERTY, and INDEPENDENCE. 
„Revolutionary citizens, the revolution of the 28th of De- 
„ cember, 1792, was more ſerviceable to the ariſtocrate, 
than to the revolutioniſts. The former, always incorri- 
„ gible, and invariably the enemies of liberty, have ſuffer- 
« ed no abatement off their criminal hapes and liberticidal 
« pretenſions. Ihe moment is now arrived, when the re- 
“ yolutioniſts, wearied of living: among men, who have not 
_ « ceaſed for a moment to be mimical both to them and tlie 
% French Republic, have been forced io riſe for the com- 
« pletion of the work which 120 nearly been entered on, 
“ and to inſure the everlaſting triumph af the principles of 
% equality, in our country. % dts 75 
Revolutionary citizens, your moderation has hitherto 
merely ſerved to enſnare you, and to embolden the ariſ- 
* trocrats, and give conſiſtency to their culpable views, 
It is time that the people ſhould have juſtice done; and 
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„with this intention the revolutionary committee lays. 
before you the following plan: 1. A revolutionary tri- 
« bunal, conſiſting of twenty-one members, ſhall be n 
«el. 2. The reyolutioniſts, aſſembled in a body at the 
national Lyceum, ſhall elect this tribunal by a ſingle pro- 
« cels, aad according to the relative majorities. 3. The. 
« eleCtors jhall not return more than twenty-one citizens, 
« and not leſs than eleven. 4. No one ſhall refuſe his 
vote, on penalty of being conſidered as a ſuſpeCted per- 
& {on, and xy as ſuch. 5. Each revolutionary citi- 
« zen, without any exception, ſhall be enjoined to repair 
& armed to-morrow, the 21ſt of July, at eight in the 
„morning, to the national Lyceum, and there to vote, on, 
„ pun of being conſidered as a ſuſpected perſon, and treat- 
« ed as ſuch. 6. The revolutionary tribunal ſhall try 
 < thoſe who are impriſoned, as well as thoſe who have 
c eſcaped tor the preſent, and have fled ſince the revolu- 
„lion. 7. It may pronounce ſentence of death, pecuniary 
« hnes, baniſhment, &c, 8. Every ſeatence. of death 
4 ſhall be ſubject to tbe approval of the whole body of the 
« revolutionary citizens. 9. The revolutionary tribunal 
„ ſhall complete its functions within the ſpace of fix days, 
« reckoning from the moment of its election. 10. A mi- 
« litary committee ſhall be created, to conſiſt of ſeven, _ 
% members, who are to watch over the public ſafety, and 
to execute the ſentences of the revolutionary tribunal. 
t ſhall ſucceed the revolutionary committee at the ex- 
; „ piration of its. POWECrs.,. The members of each circle 
« are enjoined to give their ſuffrages in the inoſt public 
„ manner, as all true revolutioniſts ought to do“ 
his plan was approved, and the revolutionary tribunal 
elected, on the 21ſt, by about three thouſand voices. A 
circumſtance which 1 this event was, that 
among the priſoners, all the eccleſiaſtics, not one except» 
ed, are comprehended : the revolutioniſts even went ſo far 
as to. apprehend one of them in the pulpit in the midſt of 
His eres tf CD Eo Me 
The cauſe of this event, according to ſome, has been . 
owing to the deſire of pillage and robbery, and to favour 
the efficiency of the revolutionary governmeat, entirely 
unconnected with French politics, the Geneyele revolu- 
tioniſts aiming at a thorough independence. Others, on 
| the contrary, conſider Soulavie, the Frenchman, as being 
the chief mover, and as having brought about the inſurree- 
tion, with a view to put the city in the poſſeſſion of his 
countrymen. For our part we think both cauſes haye 
VV 1 Bb 4 F 
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contributed to che event. It is certain that the Folly and 
depredations of the former revolutionary government hav- 
ing exhauſted the treaſury, it became neceſſary to fill it 


again, for which purpofe the moſt burthenſome impoſts 


Were adopted. In the club, it was oh pom, on Ftiday 
the 18th, that theſe impoſts ſhould be aboliſhed, and that 


the rich ſhould be compelled to furnith money for the eä 


pences of the republic. This propoſition was adopted, 
and they had recourſe to arms on the 19th to enforce the 
reſolution, and the rich actually carrftd their effect to the 
R 8 5 

$oufavie was at the head of every thing; his confidents 


4 


took on themſelves the whole of the management; and ſo 


fully was he prepared for what was to happen, that, early 
on Saturday morning, he tranfmitted to the club a lift of 
thoſe who were to be apprehended, with orders to ſeize. 


them wherever they could be found. 


At this time, there were no French troops, in the en- 
virons of Geneva, which by ſome was attributed to the 
policy of Soulavie, that it might not be faid that the French 

PW 
The revolutionary tribunal was no ſooner elected, than 
it proceeded to excife its functions. On the 22d it fen- 


tenced to death fourteen perſons. Seven of theſe ſentences 


were confirmed by the revolutionary mafs. The others 
were changed into baniſhment, or impriſonment, with 
confiſcation of property. „„ 5 
Whilſt Geneva was in ſuch a ferment, a riot and maſ- 


facre took. place at Barcelona. The corps, compoled of 
French deſerters and priſoners, called Royal Rovfillon, 


which had been ſent back from the frontiers, and indeed 
diſbanded by diſmiſſion, or incorporation of the officers 
into other regiments, had continued here in a ſtate of great 


_ diſorder, on account of the itreconcileable enmity that 


reigned between tlie two parties, All the deſerters had 
been ſome days ago returned to the citadel, and were moſt 
of them entering into la Legion de la 8 The reſt 


of the corps, about three hundred, conſiſted entirely of en- 


liſted priſoners, but differing {till in their politics, continued 
in a ſtate of ſtrife and diſorder, ſhut up in the quarter call- 


ed St. Auguſtin, upon the Eſplanada, until the Sunday af- 


ternoon, when the majority having pourtrayed ſome wretch- _ 


ed figures of the Tree of Liberty, of a King, of a Guil- 
lotine, &c. forced the reſt to dance, and {mg republican 


ſongs. The government ordered a detachment of the 


ether French corps, called la Legion de la Reyna, to 50 


Mafſacts at Barcelona. „ - 


and ſuppreſs the riot, and ſeize the ringleaders, which was 
accordingly done, and twenty-eight of the moſt turbulent 
Were taken out and carried to the quarters at Barcelona. 

This, however, unfortunately taking place juſt at the time 
when the ſtreets were crowded by the populace following 
uàʒ proceſſion, a mob was immediately gathered upon the 

Eſplanada; and the incredible inſolence of theſe wretches, 
| who had dared thus openly to inſult the king and the na- 


tion, fermenting, with falſe and exaggerated circumſtances. _ 


in the minds of the people, they inſiſted that the delinquents 
mould immediately be put to death upon the ſpot on 


which they had been guilty, By tlus time, the captain 


general, the governor of the town, and the principal ma- 
giftrates of the Royal Audencia, were aſſembled before 
the quarters, and uſed every means to appeaſe the tumult 
that ſtill continued within, and where a member of the 
French were ſuppoſed to have been wounded, and even 
* killed by their commanders. All endeavours, however, 
proving ineffectual, and the people continuing clamorous 

and refolin to be ſatisfied, until all the real delinquents ſhould 
be DR in the morning, about ten o'clock, the troops 
which had ſurcounded the quarters, that is, detachments 
from the regiment del Rey cavalry, from that of Murica 
infantry, ſome Valencian recruits, the thief-takers, the 
Mazos de la Eſquadra, and with them as many of the 

town's people as choſe it, were allowed to enter and quell 
the riot by force. The conſequence of this raſh meaſure 
Was, that every perſon found in the quarters was imme- 


diately killed, or dangerouſly wounded. One hundred and 


twenty three of the dead were publicly buried; between 
ſeventy and eighty of the wounded were ſent to the hoſ- 
ae, and about forty who had been ſo lucky as to eſcape, 
by different ways, were afterwards collected at the deſert- 
ers' depot. After the maſſacre was over in the quarters, 
one or two accidents topk place without. TWo of the 
French deſerters, who were at work in the covercd way 
of the citadel, were killed; it is not known by whom; and 
an Italian, quite unconcerned in the fray, being taken for a 
Frenchman, was murdered in the market-place del Borne, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Th F. ande in | poſſeſſion of all the Waben Far | 
Maira's addreſs to his army. Britiſ army encamped near. 


Breda. Death) and Charatter of Robeſpierre An me- 
rican Ambaſſador is ſent to the French Republic. A Dread- 


Jul fire, and Riots in London. 


HE French, on the 23rd of July, ſent a trumpeter 


into Antwerp, to inform the inhabitants that they in- 


tended viſiting them the next day, which Ares, 1 85 


did at eleven o'clock in the morning, and took quiet poſ- 


ſeſſion of the place which had been entirely abandoned by 
the allies. On their retreat, however, the alhes fer fire to 


conſiderable magazines of forage at Antwerp, which they 


could not poſſibly carry off. In the courſe of a tew weeks, 
they had deſtroyed Ggerent kinds of forage to the value of 


half a million ſlerling, to prevent them from falling into 


” 
s 


now removed to Williamſtadt; the Ault 


the hands of the enemy. 


The military cheſt, ſtores, and all things valuable, were 
trian Netherlands 


being in the complete and uncontrouled poſſeſſion of the 


French. | 


ry « 


From Antwerp tlie earl of Moira ſet out for England; 


but before he left the army he made to them the following 


addreſs. Particular circumſtances calling Lord Moira 


«6 


immediately to England, he is to be ſucceeded by lieu- 
tenant-general Abercfombie. Lord Moira, however, 
cannot ſurrender his command, without intreating the 


officers, and men of the corps which accompanied him 
from Oftend, to accept his warmeſt and molt grateful 


thanks for the kind and cheerſul acquieſcence he has ex- 
perienced from them, in the ſevere fatigues to which 


he was obliged to ſubject them. He has the aſſurance, 
that he is ſtill to have their ſupport, in the ſervice to 
which they were originally deſtined; and that hope 
leflens his relyEtaz.ce at ceaſing, for the preſent, to {hare 
the honourable dangers of ſervice, He truſts they will 
believe, that no light conſideration would have obliged 
him to quit them; as he perſuades himſelf that they are 
ſenſibte of his having eudeavouredto repay the generous 


attachment they have ſhewn to-him, by the moſt lively 


intereſt for their welfare. For the preſent he bids them 
fal cwel, with the moit fervent pavers {or their honour 
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t and proſperity.” Lord Moira, on joining the Duke 
of York's army, found himſelf one of the youngeſt ma- 
jor-generals in the line; and that inſtead of commanding 
his army, he would ſcarcely be intitled to command a bri- 
gade. On that account he choſe to reſign his command. 

On the 3oth of July, between five and fix o'clock in 
the morning, four ſquadrons of Britiſh Light Dragoons, 
four of Heſſians, with the brigade of guards, and two 
Heſhan battalions, with their field pieces, under the com- 
mand of general Abercrombie, marched from Rootendael, 
about two miles beyond the village of Niſpen, and there, 

on the common, formed the line. The infantry remained 
in this poſition, ready to ſupport general Hamerſtein, who 
advanced if! the cavalry to reconnoitre. He proceeded | 
to the diſtance of five miles beyond the infantry, without ſes- 
ing a Frenchman; and was informed by ſome of the peaſants, 
that the French had no poſts within four miles of Antwerp. 

» The army ſoon after marched to the ground, at Ooſen- 

* hout, about four miles diſtant from Breda, where it was 
intended they {hould ack for the defence of Holland.  - 
The right column paſſed through Breda, amidſt the accla= -. 
mations of the inhabitants; whulſt the left column went 
round it. The right of the line extended towards the 
river Merk, and the left towards the river de Donge. 

The head quarters of the Duke of York were at the 
town of Ouſterhoot, about two miles in the rear of the 
line. The Prince of Orange was now employed in put- 
ting Breda in a ſtate of defence. Guns, howitzers, and 
ammunition, together with every other deſcription of mili- 
tary ſtores, were entering the place. The garriſon was to 
conſiſt only of fix thouſand men, which was thought very 

| inadequate to defend the numerous and very extenſive 
works of this celebrated fortreſs. * . 
Whilſt ſuch uncommon ſucceſs attended the arms of 
France, ſome members of the convention were contriving ' 
the ruin of Robeſpierre. The meaſure of the Dictator's ini: 
quity was now full, and the voice of the blood f thouſands - 
called for vengeance on his head. „%%% i 
A -— He had ventur'd, . . 
« Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
„For ſeveral ſummers in a fea of glory: | 


* 


« But far beyond his depth; his high blown pride 

« At length broke under him, and left him to his fate. 

*# And when he thought, preſumptuous man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs was a ripening, his root was nipt ; 
And when he fell, he fell like Lucifer, f 

Neyer to hope ng an 4 > 


3¹⁰ 7 | Speeches in the 'Conventie, 


he, ſpeeches were made on the 25th of July, both 


i In the ſacobin club and in the convention, reſpecting the ne- 


ceſſity of reſtoring the freedom of the national repreſenta- 
tion, preventing the overthrow of the convention, and of 
EounteraCting the bloody projects which intriguers were 
E On the 26th Robeſpierre made a long ſpeech, 
in which he attempted to juſtify the purity of his views, 


whilſt he replied to the reproac.es made againit him of 
_ aſpiring to the Dictatorſhip. He ſaid, that ſince the period 


at his having proclaimed the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, 
the ſucceſſors of Hebert and Damon had become more in- 


veterate againſt him. He then endeavoured to ſhew the 


falſehood of the reports circulated in the convention and 
in Paris, of his having propoſed to cauſe thirty members 


to be arreſted, He next touched on the ſituation of the 


republic. The committes of public ſafety and general 
4 ſurety,” ſaid he, „contain the pillars of liberty, but 
* the greater number are cruſhed. The decree apainſt 
Foglith is not carried into execution. The ſyſtem 
% of Dumourier continues to be purſued in Belgium,. 
* They, are replanting in that country the trees of liberty, 
they are driving te a diſtance the cannoneers of Paris. 
„ 'They are wiſhog to produce a change in the ſituation 


n of the republic. It is e that the committees 
a 


* ſhould act, but it is likewiſe nece to ſuperintend theſe 
« operations. It is incumbent on the convenion to aſ- 
* {ume the dignity which belongs to its character.“ 
The moment when liberty is to be revived, ſaid Fre- 
& ron, © is that when the freedom of opinions is re- eſta- 
« bliſhed. I demand that the convention reſcind the de- 
& cree which grants to the committees the power of ap- 
de prehending the members of the convention. Where is ho 
* man who can dare to ſpeak with freedom, when he 
« dreads an arreſt? and he who is prevented, by dread, 
« from ſpeaking his ſentiments, is not worthy of the title 
* of a rcpreſentative of the people.” Freron's propoſi- 
tion wa! ated by another member, who maintained 
that liberty could not exiſt, if it were not adopted, which 
it accordingly was, after a debate of conſiderable length, 
In the fitting of the 27th St. Juſt appeared at the tribune, 
Jam of nv faction, ſaid he, I will contend againſt 
« thein all. Your committees of general ſurety, and. 
of public ſafery, have charged me to make a report on 
the cauſes of the evident perverſion of opinion; but I 


+ 


4% mean to addreſs- myſelf to you, and ly in my own 


to ſupport the 
ſentiments = 


* name.“ St. Juſt, who had come prepare 
„%% a oo, 


; 


| | | Robefprerre Accuſed. =_ 
ſentiments which had been delivered from the tribune, the 
day before, by Robeſpierre, was here interrupted by ſhouts 
of diſapprobatiop from all quarters of the convention 
After -a conſiderable degree of tumult, Tallien at leaſt 
ſpoke to order. The orator, ſaid he, has ſet out with 
telling you that he is of no party, I likewiſe eſpouſe 
only the fide of truth. Yeſterday a member of the go- 
% vernment*, preſented to you a report upon his own 
authority. 'To-day, another member comes to ſpeak 
to you in his own name. No good citizens can refrain 
from lamenting, with tears, the abject and calamitous 
** ſtate to which the republic is reduced, when individuals 
pretend thus to diffate to you it their own name, and upon 
© their own authority. dof le os 
ZBillaud de Varennes now got up and accuſed Robeſpierre 
pointedly of being a tyrant, + You will ſhudder with 
horror,“ ſaid he, when you are apprized that the arm- 
* ed force of Paris is intruſted to parricidal hands. Hen- 
riot was denounced by the revolutionary tribunal as an 
« accomplice of Hebert. What was the conſequence. 
One man alone had the audacity to ſupport him. Need 
« I name who that individual was !-—Robeſpierres 1 
might quote many more proofs of the ſame audacity on 
the part of Robeſpierre, and of his infamous deſi ns againſt 
* 
ks 
66 
+4 


liberty —among others, I need only mention that he has 
been the author of the impriſonment of the members of 
the revolutionary committee of the ſe tion of indiviſibi- 
lity, men, of the moſt unſullied intregrity, and of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed patriotiſm. I accuſe him of having with- 
drawn himſelf from the committee for theſe four laſh 
0 decades, ſince the decree with reſpect to the revolution- 
J ary tribunal paſſed, which he alone deviſed—and which 
« was badly received. Thus he intended to drive from 
„the convention every impure man; that is to ſay, 2 
„ perſon who did not pleaſe him, or whom he might ſuſ- 
+ pect to be poſſeſſed of ſufficient diſcernment to detect, 
* and intregrity to oppoſe, his ambitious views; and as a 
* preparatory ſtep to the eſtabliſhing himſelf in that dicta- 
„ torſhip which has ſo long been the object of his wiſhes, 
* he would have left none in the convention but his crea- 
4 tures and dependents, men as vile as himſelf, and ready 
« to forward all his deteffable views. But his deſigns 
„ were diſcovered by the very means which he took to 
« carry them into execution. From the facts which 1 


* Robgſpicrre. 
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briefly ſtated, his intentions to corrupt the military, to 
enſlave and to degrade the repreſentation, appear plain and 


incontrovertible. Are more facts ſtill neceſſary in order 


to ſubſtantiate the charges againſt him? I accuſe him of 
having ſcreened from juſtice a ſecretary who had robbed 
the public of forty thouſand livres. Such is the banda : 
tion on which ſtands his pretenſions to diſintereſted- 
nels, which were only aſſumed in order to conceal the 
deep-laid projects of his arc ition, and to deceive thoſe 
whom he wards meant to enflave, I accuſe him 
with being ſurrounded by a band of ruffans, among 
whom it is only neceflary to mention the infamous name 


of Daubigny. With all his affectation of probity, ſuch 
were the Ef late whom alone he could admit into his 


confidence, or truſt for the completion of his deſigne. 
I proclaim, I proclaim the tyranny of R«beſpierre.” 


Robeſpierre attempted to ſpeak; but after different efforts 


- found himſelf obliged to deſiſt, in conſequence of the moſt 


So 


ec 
4 
5 
ce 
(e 


vociferous exclamations, from every quarter, of. Down 


with the Tyrant! Down with the Tyrant “? 
In the houſe of that guilty individual,“ faid Fallen, 
who now ſtands humbled with the conſciouſneſs of de- 


tected guilt, and overwhelmed with that diſapprobation, 
which his infamous deligns againſt liberty have ſo ol — 


merited, were formed thoſe liſts of proſcription, whic 
have ſtained with ſo much blood the altars of riſing li- 


berty. Imitating the example of the deteſtable Sylla, 
his proſcriptions were intended only to pave the way for 
his own power, and the eſtabliſhment of a perpetual dic- 


tatorſhip: happily however his deſigns have been dif-, _ 
covered before he had time to execute them, or to add 


to that ſtream of blood which has already deluged 


France. His long ſucceſs in villiany made him at laſt lay 
aſide his wanted caution. He had advanced with ſuch 
rapidity in the career of lawleſs ambition that he alrea- _ 
dy conceived himſelf arrived at the accompliſhment of 

his wiſhes ; and that, like Cæſar, the name of King was 
only wanting to him, for the full eſtabliſhment of his 
power. Was it to ſubject ourſelves to fo degrading, 


10 abject a. tyranny, and to acknowledge {o petty a de- 


ſpot, that we fwore to eſtabliſh liberty at the price of 
life? No. The ſpirit of freedom has not funk fo lo w-wͤ. 


The ſenſe of that duty, which virtuous men owe to 
their /ccuntry, is not yet n 1 invoke tlic 


ſhade of the virtuous Brutus“. 
* Tallien fixed his eyes on the buſt, 


ake him, I haye a po- 


“ miard 


* 


— 


* niard to nd m country of the tyrant, if the convention 
do not deliver him to the ſword of juſtice. The French 


** people, always juſt, are attached neither to Robeſpierre 


„nor to any othei individual, liberty is alone the object of 
* their affections, and whoever forms any deſigns againſt it, 


becomes that moment their enemy. That liberty they 
vill ever purſue amidſt the intrigues of domeſtic traitors, 
and the oppoſition of foreign enemies. The republic is 
< to be eſtabliſhed, not only by the victories of our armies, 
© but by the vigilance of our councils, and the juſtice. of 


our e punithments. After what you have heard, it is not 
* neceſſary to remind you of the proceedings of that ſitting 


* of the Jacobins, where Dumas, preſident of the revolu- 


e rionary tribunal, the creature, and confederate of Ro- 


* beſpierre, had the audacity to inſult the repreſentatives of 
the people. Need I call to your remembrance the ex- 


« preſſion addreſſed to the journaliſts, in one of the laſt ſit- 


„ tings? „I prohibit yon from inſerting my diſcourſes in your 
« papers, till you haue previouſly communicated them to me,” 


Here we already find the tone of the dictator ; for the - 
language of the prohibition is, The people ſhall know no- 


© thing except through my 0rgan, and in the manner in which 


I. ſhall be pleaſed to communicate it to them.” Well indeed 
might he court the aid of filence and deception, whoſe 


* deligns were too infamous to be revealed, and whoſe con- 
duct required to be gloſſed over with all the artifice of 
« hypocriſy. | But the French people were not to be enſlay- 
„ed, after having ſhaken off the tyranny of force. The 


„ guilt of the traitors now ſtands revealed, and it now re- 


« mains only to think of their puniſhment,” 1, 
Lallien then propoſed the permanency of the fittings, 
and the arreſt of Henriot, the commandant of the national 
guard, both which: were decreed. Billaud then named ſe- 
veral other creatures of Robeſpierre, all of whom it was 
immediately decreed ſhould be arreſted. Barrere then read 
an addreſs to the people, which was unanimouſly approved, 


and ordered to be printed and publiſhed. He then propoſ- 


ed, that the armed force of Paris ſhould be put upon its 
former footing, which was alſo decreed, and the mayor and 
national agent were held anſwerable for the tranquillity of 
Paris on pain of loſing their heads ann 
| After Vadier, Tallien, Billaud, Freron, Lacoſte, Del- 


mas, and others, had ſpoken more or leſs ſtrongly upon the 


occurrences of the day, it was decreed, that the elder and 


' younger Robeſpierres, &. Juſt, Couthon, and Lebas, all 


inembers of the convention, ſhould be arreſted, together 


* 
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with Nicholas, which they immediately were, aud all their 
papers ſealed up. „ | e 
illaud, Collot d' Herbois, and Barrere, ſeem to have 
been aware of the weight of the Anti- Robeſpierian party, 
and joined themſelves to it in good time. That ſuch im- 
portant events ſhould take place wich any degree of tran- 
quillity, can only be attributed to ſeveral members of the 
committee of public ſafety having joined in che buſineſs. 
Alfter the decree of arreſt was ed againſt Robeſpierre, 
St. ſuſt, and Couthon, they were ſent to the Luxembourg, 
but the adminiſtrator of the police there would not receive 
them as priſoners ; they were then taken to the town-houſe, 
where they were received with open arms. Henriot, who 
was alſo arreſted, found means to eſcape, and rode about 
the ſtreets, at the head of ſome horſe, and accompanied by 
all his adjutants, deſiring the people to arm, for that Robe- 
ſpierre was arreſted and liberty trodden under foot : he was 
believed by ſome, particularly the cannoneers, and between 
nine and ten, found himſelf at the, head of 4000 men, on 
the Place du Carouſel. The Commune rang the tocſin, 
and the Place de Grave, was filled with armed men, and a 
number of pieces of cannon. Robeſpierre, St. Juſt, and 
Couthon, with che Commune, formed themſelves into a 
national convention, declared the other repreſentatives of 
the people, traitors to the country, and outlawed them'y 
ſent circular letters to all the diſtricts; appointed a revolu- 
tionary tribunal to condemn all thoſe to death, who ſhould 
oppoſe them, of which Dumas was made preſident. Sijas, 
Vivier, and others, ſounded the alarm-bell at the Jacobinclub, 
which alſo declared in favour of Robeſpierre; in a word, 
all Paris was in motion, and a civil war was on the point 
of breaking out. TEE „ an 
The national convention, on their part, were not idle: 
Henriot, Robeſpierre, Couthon, N and all the mem- 
bers of the Commune were outlawed: a proclamation was 
publiſhed and read in all the diſtricts of Paris, repreſentin 
the danger the country was in, to the people. This hac 
its effect, and the people declared for 75 convention. Part 
of the troops quitted Henriot, and twelve deputies were ap- 
pointed to direct the military operations. Between two and 
three in the morning, Bourdon de POiſe appeared upon the 
Place de Grave, and read the decrees of the convention to 
the people, and flew, with a ſabre between his teeth, and a 


itol in each hand, to the hall of the Commune, at the 


ad of ſome reſolute men. This bold procecding confuſed 
the mutineers; Robeſpierre was wounded wi 2 piſtol 


+ ” 1 


err the chin; his brother jumped out of _ the; window, and 
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broke his leg and arm; Couthon ſtabbed himſelf twice; and 


— 


one Coffintal, a member. of the commune, enraged that 
Henriot (who had declared upon forfeiture of his head, that 
all Paris was in their favour) had deceived them, abſolutely | 
threw that traitor out of the window, who, thus bruiſed and 


i 


' wounded, found means to hide himſelf in a ſewer; from 


whence he was afterwards dragged, ſo covered with blood 
and dirt, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to recognize him. 
The town-houſe was ſo ſurrounded, that none of the 
mutineers could eſcape, and they were all ſent to the com 


* 5 


cobin club, as Bourdon de VOiſe had done at the town- 


mittee: of public ſafety. La Gendre did the ſame at the Ja- | 


houſe; he was going to ſhoot the preſident, but fearful leſt 


he might miſs his aim, or hit ſome one elſe, he only arreſt- 
ed him, ut up the club, and took the keys to the conven- 


tion. At break of day the tumult was over. 


On the following day between fix and ſeven in the even- 
ing, twenty-two of the mutineers received puniſhment 
amidſt an innumerable crowd of people of both ſexes, cry- 
ing out, Long live the Republic! Down with the Tyrant ! 

Dawn with the Cromwel ! Couthon was guillotined firſt, 
then the youngeſt Robeſpierre, and next Henriot. Robe- 
ſpierre himſelf was the laſt but one. The applauſes and 
cries were doubled, when he aſcended the ſcaffold, where 
he ſtood two minutes, whilſt the execntioner took off the 
cloth which covered his wounded face. He did not ſay a 


word, but died like one. conſcious of the moſt atrocious 


crimes . The heads of Robeſpierre, Henriot, Dumas, 


Kc. were ſhewn to the people, who expreſſed their joy at 
their ſuffering. fs 1 


The perſons guillotined on this occaſion, were the fol- 


lowing; Maximilian Robeſpierre, thirty-ſix years old, a 


native of Arras; George Couthon, thirty-eight years old, 
born at Orſay; A. St. Juſt, 26 years of age, a native of 
Liſere; A. Robeſpierre, a younger brother of the above 

Maximilian; F. Henriot, commander in chief of the arm- 
ed force at Paris; L. Lavalette, ex- noble, born at Paris, 
commander. of a battalion of national 2 late a bri- F 
gadier-general in the northern army; R. Dumas, thirty- 


ſeven years old, born at Luſſy, formerly a lawyer at Lyon- 


The following anecdote attending the execution of Robeſpierre, de- 


ſerves to be mentioned: When the ſtcel of the guillotine had truck off 


his head, a loud voice was heard to exclaim, ENCORE. The execu- 


 ioner immediately ſeized the head, as if he meant to repeat the opera- 


tion. 


en I... - Te. le- 
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le-Saunier, and late preſident of the revolutionary tribunal 5 
J. R. Leſcot Fleuriot, thirty-nine years old, mayor of Pa- 
ris; C. F. Payan, twenty-ſeven years of age, a juryman 
of the revolutionary tribunal, and national guard of Paris; 
N. Viviers, fifty years old, judge of the eriminal tribunal, 
of the department, and retry of the Jacobin elub. 
| Nobeipierre was born at Arras, the capital of Artois. 
5 | He was nephew to Damien, who was broken 
A. D. 1757. on the wheel, for attempting to aſſaflinate 
Louis XV. He is ſtated to have been in ſo 
low a ſituation, as porter in a ſhop in Dublin; but return- 
ing to France, he began the profeffion of the law, whieh he 
practiſed in Paris, with all the reſpectability of a pettifog- 
ger in England: his verſatile genius, deſperate ambition, 
and unprincipled nature, directed his practice to enormities 
which filled his purſe, and increaſed his infamy. In this 
. profeſſion he | took the advantage of ſubſtituting his own 
name inſtead of that of the legatee, in a will; for this mal- 
practice he was ſent to priſon, where he is ſaid to have 
commenced his firſt acquaintance with Marat. 
Poſſeſſing no paſſions which he could not controul; he 
was always ſufficiently collected to take advantage of thoſe 
of others, except when hope left him no proſpect of ſucceſs 
but from deſperation, It was his aim to deceive all, and be 
duped by none: his friendſhip was to direct the acts of 
others to his own advantage; and his enmity was more ex- 
cited againſt thoſe to whom he owed the greateſt obliga- 
lions, than to his real and avowed opponents. Thofe who 
could no longer ſerve him, fell the victims of his ingratitude 
and diſappointment : ſuch as he dreaded, he tried to delude 
into a . confidence of his virtue ; but his moſt open and 
inveterate foes eſcaped his vengeance by his not daring 
to lead them to ſacrifice. He coaleſced with every perſon 
that could aid his defigns, and whoſe confidence 0 could 
obtain; but lie retained more in his ſervice by fear, than by 
friendſhip. The moſt intimate of his aſſociates, were the 
moſt jealous and ſuſpicious of his principles : he owed his 
tiſe more to the error of popular opinion, than to any bril- 
| diancy of talent. His ambition began to pourtray itſelf, 
when he ſaid, in 1784, that he wiſhed to become Procu- 
fteur-General of the parliament of Paris, that he might ex- 
cite public attention. In this ſituation, he ſaw the means 
of gratifying his inſatiable thirſt of fame. With this mo- 
tive he ſeems to have entered the States General: here he 
is ſtated to have appeared a ſilly demoniac, aud to have ex- 
cited a general contempt of his talents *n . 
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Vaaffuming in ſucceſs, ſimple in manners, and modefate 
In his living; he appeared incorruptible to the people. By 
1 


the tran ſgrefſions of others he juſtified himſelf: whatever 


determined to perpetrate, his pretence and excuſe were 
founded on ſom̃e plea of neceſſity, ariſing from a violence 
he would oppoſe, or an injury he wottld avert. A ſtranget 
to humanity he never pardoned ; but always puniſhed with- 
out remorſe, His ferocity and ſanguinary diſpoſition, ren- 
dered hint capable of every focial outrage, His temper, ad- 
ed by Marat, and afterwards by Barrere; Couthon, St. Juſt, 
and Lebas; impelled Him to invite the populace, whom he 

governed, to inceſſant pillage and murder. Like the com- 


mon robbers of the woods and foreſts in France, he firſt 


took che lives, that he might afterwards deſpoit his vie- 


_ tims.. 5 


Having eſtabliſned a conſiderable infltence in the Ja- 
cobin elub, his power was proportionably encreaſed in tlie 
conſtituent aſſembly, and the commune, or common coun- 


eil of Paris. He tfius laid the baſis of his dictatorial ſtruc- 
ture on the ruins of his country's life, liberty, and proper- 


ty. The Jacobins, blindly impelled by his factious prin- 
ciples, uſurped the powers of the national repreſentatives, _ 
and rendered them, for à conſiderable time, incapable of 
effective reſiſtance. To preſerve his influence, he cauſed 
his partiſans to drown, with their clamours, every argu- 
ment oppoſed to his ſentiments. 55 this means, thoſe who 
might have ſaved the country, by diſplaying his vile deſigns, 
were obliged to leave the tribunal, to ſuch as were more 
inelined to praiſe than cenſure his actions. 5 


e ene a favourite and prime miniſter of II. Egalité, he 
Was ſuppli 


with the means of ſupporting his influence among 

the Jacobins, by rewarding his mercenaries with money taken 
from the coffers of his unprincipledpatron. He was employed 
by Egalite in moſt of his meditated deſigns upon the govern». 

ment and royal family. Such zeal and abilities he diſplay- 
ed for intrigue, that he won the entire confidence of his 
employer. By his order, rumour has ſtated, that he gave 


| poiſon io the prince de Lamballe, and that he afterwards 
forged a will for the dead prince, by which his highneſs be- 


came heir to the Lamballe family poſſeſſions. But theſe 
were trifling villainies compared with thoſe to which hs 


Robe 


* The following anecdote is related of the infamous and deteſtable 
monſter Egalite. A little ſpaniel, big with puppies, left her mat in the 
ame towards his highneſs, with all the at- 

Cca2 tachment - 


Z 
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His life with the ignominy of a tyrant, favage, and would - be uſurper, 


4 * 


Char atter of Robeſpierre. . 


425 Ee 5 5 
Robeſpierre was ſhort in ſtature, being only five ſeet, 


two or three inches in height: his ſtep was firm; and his 
uick pace in walking, announced great activity. By a 
Lind of contraction of the nerves, he uſed often to fold and 
compreſs his hands in each other ; and ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tions were perceived in his ſhoulders. and neck, the latter 
of which he moved convulſively from fide to fide. 
In his dreſs he was neat, and even elegant, never failing 
to have his hair in the beſt order. His features had nothing 


remarkable about them, unleſs that their general aſpect 


was ſomewhat forbidding : his complexion was livid and 


bilious; his eyes dull and funk in their ſockets. The con- 


Kant blinking of the eye-lids ſeemed to ariſe from convul- 


ſive agitation; and he was never without a remedy: in- his 


pocket. He could ſof:en his voice, which was naturally 
harſh and croaking, and could give grace to his provincial 


accent, It was remarked of him, that he could never look 


tachment of the moſt faithful and eee ede She ache 8 
licked his feet, and offered him every ſign of fondneſs, of which her na- 


ture was capable. In her ardency of love, the poor creature raiſed-it- 


ſelf, and dirtied his white ſtockings. With the moſt ſavage indifference 


to the pleadings of humanity, he took the poor animal and dropped it 
from the window, on the iron ſpikes of the railing before his door, 
While ſhe was dying in the greateſt ' anguiſh, he is ſaid to have called rs 
the creature in thoſe words and accents of invitation, which are uſed 


when ſuch animals are wanted to approach us, For the honour of hu- 
man nature, it is to be hoped this anecdote is a fiction; if it be true, ir 
ean only be ſaid, that it is an act which could only be committed by a 
man, who effected the murder of his royal couſin, attempted adultery - 
with his qucen, and hired aſſaſſins to murder all thoſe 4 obſtructed 
his progreſs to ſovercign uſurpation. The following traits of ſuch a 


_ compoſition of ve, folly, cruclty, and debauchery, not being generally - 


known, may be acceptable to many. He affected the appearance of every 
ſuperficial accompliſhment, without poſſeſſing a ſingle eſſential quality, 
to conſtitute either the man of worth, or elegant courtier. Polite in 
Exterior, he devoted himſelf to every art that could raiſe his conſequence, - 


or adminiſter to his pleaſures. Content with the appearance of a gentle- 


man, he had no regard for any worth deferving reſpectability. o win 
the praiſe of this country, he affected our manners, without imitating 
any virtue we may poſſeſs. Profuſe without generoſity, lewd without 
attachment, debauched without gratification, ſplendid without reſpect, 
and ſavage without remorſe, he lived a perpetual ſatire upon men of 


courts, of title, and of fortune. With no talent or diſcretion, his life 


was devoted to intrigue. Affecting to be a politician, he was always 
the dupe of his own opinion, and at laſt the victim of his execrable defigns. 
Extravagantly fond of praiſe, he patronized the vileſt and loweſt ſyco- 
hants. Narrow in his views, he perpetually deluded himſelf with the 
ope of poſſefling what his nature could never enjoy, nor his ſpirit at- 


chieve. Without genius, courage, or temper, he formed plans which 


expoſed him to ridicule, exhauſted his finances; and, at laſt terminated 


a man 
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4 man full in the face. He was maſter of the talent of decla- 
mation, and as a public ſpeaker, was not amiſs at compo- 
ſition. In his harangues, he was extremely fond of the 
figure called antitheſis ; but failed whenever he attempted 
irony. His diction was at times harſh, at others harmoni- 
only modulated, frequently brilliant, but often trite, and 
blended with common place digreſſions on virtue, crimes, 
and conſpiracies. Even when prepared, he was but an in- 
different orator: his logic was replete with ſophiſms and 
ſubtilties; but he was in general ſterile of ideas, with but 
a very limited ſcope of thought, as is almoſt always the 
_ with thoſe who are too much taken up with them- 
Telves nu iN ee in WY tO RO OR 
Pride formed the baſis of his character; and he had a 
| n for literary, but a ſtill greater for political fame. 
He ſpoke with contempt of Mr. Pitt; and yet above Mr. 
Pitt he could ſee nobody unleſs himſelf. The reproaches 
of the Engliſh Journaliſts, were a high treat to his vanity ; 
whenever he denounced them, his action and expreſſion be- 
trayed liow much his ſelf-love was flattered. It was de- 
lightful to him to hear the French armies named the armies 
of Robeſpierre; and he was charmed with being included 
in the liſt of tyrants. Daring and cowardly at the ſame 
time, he threw a veil over his manceuvres, and was often 
imprudent in pointing out his victims. 8 A 
If one of the repreſentatives made a motion which diſ- 
| pleaſed him, he ſuddenly turned round towards him, and 
eyed him with a menacing aſpect for ſome minutes. Weak 
and revengeful, ſober and ſenſual, chaſte by temperament, 
and a libertine by the effect of the imagination, he was fond 
of attracting the notice of the women, and had them impri- 
ſoned for the ſole pleaſure of reſtoring to them their liberty, 
He made them ſhed tears to wipe them from their checks. 
In practiſing his deluſions, it was his particular aim, to act 
upon tender and weak minds: he ſpared the prieſts, becauſe 
they could forward his plans; and the ſuperſtitions and 
_ devotees, becauſe he could convert them into inſtruments to 
favour in po ik oC ul 
His ſtile and expreſſion were in a manner myſtical ; and 
next to pride, ſubtlety was the moſt marked feature of his 
character. He was ſurrounded by thoſe only, whoſe con- 
duct had been higly criminal, becauſe he could with one 
word deliver them over to the punifhment of the law. He at 
once protected and terrified a part of the convention: he 
conyerted crimes into errors, and errors into crimes; he 
dreaded even the ſhades of the martyrs of liberty, whoſe in. 
ds oo E - . 


+ 


> a. Vicus of Rabeſpierre. 
fluence he weakened, by ſubſtituting his on: he was ſs 
extremely ſuſpicious and liſtruſtful, that he could haye 
found it in his heart to guillotine the dead themſel yes. 
Io enter into ſeri analyſis of his character, Robe- 
Ipierre, born without genius, could not create circumſtances, 
but profited by them with addreſs. To the profound hy- 
pocriſy of Cromwel, he joined the cruelty of Sylla, 9 85 
out poſſeſſing any of the great military and political quali- 
lies of either of theſe ambitious adventurers : his pride and 
his ambition, far aboye his merits, expoſed him to ridicule. 

To obſerve the emphaſis with which he boaſted of having 
- proclaimed the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, one might 
have ſaid, that according to his opinion, God would not 
%% ot fo, 
When on the night of the 25th of July, he found him- 
ſelf abandoned by his friends, he diſcharged a piſtol in his 
mouth, and at the ſame time, a gens d arm wounded him 
by. the diſcharge of another. Robeſpierre fell bathed in 
XU and a Sans Culotte approaching him, very coolly | 
pronounced theſe words in his car, There exi/is a Supreme 
40 Being 7 ; SN, a on | 


4 


4 


What the ultimate yiews of Robeſpierre, with his erea- 
e or whather Be bad any Axel ag, 
ie plan at all, farther than the immediate grati- 
cation of an intriguing and reſtleſs dijpoſition, incapable 
of copartnerſhip or moderation, cannot yet be certainly 
Known 4. Some haye thought that it was his deſign to 
bring the dauphin gut of confinement, and, in his perſon, 
to reſtore monarchy, But Robeſpierre was generally con- 
ſidered as a determined fanatic: nor could he have an 
reaſonahle hope, in the actual temper of the nation, anc 
under the new diviſion of property, of being able to cariy 
that plan into execution. On the other hand, if he re- 
flected at all on the inveterate paſſion for liberty that had 
pervaded all France, and diſcomfited ſo many attempts to 
reſtore monarchical government, he could not ſuppoſe that 
the French nation could brook tyranny in the perion of an 
_ upſtart dictator : a dictator unadorned with the ſplendor of 
military atchievements, and ſullied, in public opinion at 
leaſt,, ky that liuleneſs and chicane, which are aicribed to 
the proteflion of the law in every nation of Europe. 
As ſeyeral patriots had been put under arreſt by Robe- 
ſpierre, his plan ſeems to have been to get rid of all, whoſe | 


py 


II- y- a un Etre Supreme, 


1 It was ſaid by Cromæoel, or of Cromrvuel, that a man never mounted 


N 


higher than when he knew not whither he was going, 
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ubilities or virtues ſtood the leaſt in his way, and then to 
form a triumvirate with the blood-thirſty Couthon, and 
the ambitious St. Juſt. © Theſe men, ſaid a member of 

the convention, . withed to form a triumvirate, which 
4, would recal che bloody proſeriptions of Sylla ; the 
„ triumvirs would have been  Robeſpierre, St. Juſt, and 
„ Couthon. The laſt is a tyger, who thirſts for the blood 


of the national repreſentatives. He has dared, as a royal 


 * paſtime, to ſpeak in the club of the Jacobins, of cutting 
«< off five or fix heads at a time,” © Yes, Les! re- 
ſounded from all parts, „he would have made uſe of our 
« carcaſes, as ſo many ſteps to mount the throne. Bar- 
rere's ſentiments with regard to this matter, are as fol- 
loW: I come,” ſaid he, from the committee of public 
ſafety, to declare that the conſpiracy has not altered the 
ſocial organization for a moment; that this partial com- 
motion has left the government entire with reſpect to all 
& political, adminiſtrative, and revolutionary. operations, 
te both at home and abroad. The conſpirators never did 
any ching towards the organization, or the action of go- 
« vernment. It is a fact of which too many citizens are 
6 —_— that proud of their reputation for patriotiſm, - 
« they. deſpiſed the man of buſineſs, diſdained the obſeure 
4 functions of labour, and carried their ariſtocracy to ſuch 
„ a pitch, as to think themſelves above ſerving their couns 
„try. St. Juſt and Robeſpierre abſented themſelves from - 
* the conſtant and daily buſineſs by which a ſtate is go. 
« verned, without feeling that it is ſo. They found us 
„ yulgar enough to attempt ſaving our country in detail: 
« for themſelves they reſerved the pride and the luxury of 
* governing. They attended only to a part of the general 
* police, eſpecially organized by themſelves, and for them» 


4 ſelves. The revolutionary government, and the executive 


„ commiſſions, were organized contrary to their wiſhes; 
& and when they ſaw that we were determined to put the 
6 republican government into form, all the part they took 
e in it was to fill the commiſhons with as many of their 
1 creatures as they could put in. Thus, while we were ho- 
e neſtly compoling executive commiſſions, St. juſt and 
+ Robeſpierre, rejecting the choice of perſons made by vou, 
jmpoſed upon us perſons whom they intended to make 
the inſtruments of their abominable plan. The Briſſo- 
4 tines truſted to their power in the departments; Robe- 
4 ſpierre truſted to rule by the force of the centre of the re- 
public, although he had alſo endeavoured to gain over ſe- 
4 veral of the departments. Henriot had made oath to the 
1 e « tp 
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« new triumvirate, that he would anſwer with his life for 
the ſucceſs of the plan; © The failure of his promiſes, en- 
©raged his accomplices. Coffintal, one of the judges of the 
« revolutionary tribunal; after ' fiercely reproaching him 
with having ruined them all, threw Henriot out of one 
„the windows of the commune. On the propoſition of 
% Dumas, the committee of execution at the commune; of 
* which Simon was preſident, had ordered that the Gen- 
« darmerie ſhould be ſhot, as well as the members of the 
e reyolutionary-tribunal, and a certain number of the con- 
% vention. The republic was parcelled out among the tri- 
„ umvirate and the commune. St. Jul was to go with 
full powers to the army of the north; Couthon and Ro-——- 
„ beſpierre the younger, to the armies of the ſouth; Ro- 
«'beſpierre the elder was to reign at Paris. A vaſt number 
« of counter-revolutionary papers were circulated. in the de- 


„ partments. Of all theſe facts we have proofs.” S 
But whatever might be the views of Robeſpierre, the ca- 
taſtrophe that involved his ate, with that of his partiſans, 
is a moſt copious ſubject of reflection moral and political 
1. Among the features that disfigure the French revolution, 
and conſequently the national character of the French, 
from whoſe minds and tempers the revolution directly 
ſprings, is this, that in their internal diſſentions and con- 
teſts, there is no gradation in puniſhment, no moderation 
in victory. Death is awarded to every crime, proved or 
ſuſpected; the political partiſan is to be appeaſed only by 
the death of hisadverſary*. How many individuals have fallen 
ſacrifices, not to crimes, not to venial tranſgreſſions, not 
to flight and unfounded ſuſpicions, but to their very virtues. 
2. How fluctuating is popular favour, and on what trivial 
cireumſtances, an unknown variations in the humours of 

men, do great affairs depend? The commune of Paris, 

the armed force of Paris, the Jacobin club at Paris, xami- 
fled into every part of France, and hitherto the arbiters of 
the public councils and fortune, were all on the fide: of Ro- 
beſpierre, But a ſpirit of bold patriotiſm. was quickly 
ſpread by powerful ſympathy from certain individuals, in 
the national convention throughout all claſſes in Paris, A 
force was quickly provided for guarding the national con- 
vention from violence; the courage and firmneſs of the 
Pariſian guards were not to be 1 by the intrepid ora- 


85 This conſideration by the way, may have been that which deter- 


mined Robeſpierre to purſue his opponents in the convention even to 


death. The party, of Tallien, he might ſi vppoſe, would be ſatisfied only 
with his death. He meant to ſtrike the firſt bio. BY 


| , 


0 


which had at firſt promiſed an aſylum to Robeſpierre, tame- 


ly gave him up; the municipality and the ſections of Paris, 


congratulated the convention on his arreſt ; and all the peo- 
ple expreſſed immoderate joy at the execution of him, 


who, but a few 17 before, had been their idol. But, h 
the Commune of 


that of the Jacobins proportionably exalted. The fate of 
France hung in ſuſpenſe on the queſtion, who, ſhould ſtrike 
the firſt blow; and was to be determined by the toſs-up of 
2 halfpenny. It was perhaps owing to the confidence they 
placed in the acobins, and the municipality of Paris, that 


Robeſpierre, his brother, Couthon, St. Juſt. and others, 
behaved with ſuch undaunted courage, when Robeſpierre 
Was denounced in the convention. 4. That which chiefly | 
intereſts us, and all neighbouring nations in the late cata- 
ſtrophe at Paris, is its political conſequences. We in 
Britain have not, perhaps, been oy ſenfible, how general 
France, and how deeply 
rcoted. We have been prone to hope, that the cauſe of 
monarchy would draw ſome advantage from the prevalence 
of certain men and ſets of men, and the fall of others. 


the ſpirit of liberty had become in 


Various ups and downs, however, of this kind have taken 
place; and ſtill the French go on in their wild carreer. 


We are apt to look at men and perſonal influence; the 


French, to principles, to freedom, to the eſtabliſſiment of a 
republic. Even if Robeſpierre and his faction had gained 


the advantage over the convention, it is not probable that 


their aſcendancy would have been laſting; though they 


might have bound the nation in fetters for a time, and pre. 


ared the way for various events, never now to happen, 


y the overthrow of that faction which aimed to give law | 
to the convention, the authority of that aſſembly will be 


confirmed; and the tide of affairs will flow more and more 
in the channel of republicaniſm. Tallien may undergo the 
fate of Danton and Robeſ ierre, but other heads will ſpring 


up; and thus, this turbulent ſtate may be continued for 


a time, at leaſt, amidſt death and diſaſter, in various forms, 


Every day brought to light ſome new atrocity committed 
by Robeſpierre, who had placed his creatures in all de- 
artments, and particularly in the revolutionary tribunal. 


his gave riſe to the arreſt of the judges and junes of that 


tribunal, which was re-orgamzed, | 


aris, and the municipal guards, been 

firm to their engagements, the convention might have been 
ſurrounded before they had time to ſtrike: a blow. The 
courage of that aſſembly might have been caſt down, and 
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204 — Regulations of the Committees. = 


The convention decrecd, that one fourth of the members 
of all the committees, without diſtinciion, ſhould be renewed 


monthly, and then proceeded by public vote, to complete 


the committee of public welfare. The new members are, 
Effachereau the elder,. Breard la Loi, Thuriot, Treillard, 


and 'Tallien. The old ones are, Carnot, Barrere, Collot 


# Herbois, Billaud de Varennes, Prieur de la Cote d'Or, 
% of Fl ne 
© Theſe important regulations of the Paris committees, 
ſeem to promiſe a correction of the powers uſurped in fa- 
vour of ty ranny, and a reſtoration of the legiſlative independ- 
ence of the convention, The committee of public ſafety, 
now called THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
GOVERNMENT, by being renewed every month, and 
Its members not eligible until after the interval of another 
month, muſt operate as a check on thoſe who would at- 
tempt to abuſe the powers with which they are inveſted, 
Permanent committees are ever attended with the greateſt 
-dangers to the perſons and liberties of a people. To this 
may be aſcribed the deſtruction of Roman and Grecian 
liberty, as well as the dreadful and enormous ſacrifices 
that have indclibly ſtained the tribunals of France. There 
is, conſequently, no part of political organization which 
requires more the watchful jealouſy of a people, than that 
of preventing any delegated power being perpetuated. _ 
On the loch of Auguſt, the ci-devant miniſters Pare and 
Desſorques, the national deputy Neufchateau, who had 
been under arreſt about twelve. months, the actors of the 
Theatre Frangaiſe, and {even hundred other priſoners, were 
Aull ſet at liberty. One hundred priſoners were alſo releaſed 
from their confinemegf in the priſon of the Luxembourg, 
Tallien, the conquer of Robeſpierre, came to deliver 
mem. Noiſy and vociferous as the people uſed to be, 
vrhen whole eee of men were guillotined; as heartily - 
and loudly did they rejoice, at ſeeing thefe unfortunate men 
rcleuſed. When Tallien went to the Luxembourg, ta an- 
nounce to the priſoners their deliverance, vaſt crowds of 
ople accompanied him, loaded him with bleſſings, and 


embraced both him and the releajed priſeners. Tears of joy i 


guthed from the cyes of all perions pre ent. Only feven of 
the whole number of priſoners, who were real criminals, 
were lett to fufter death. All the other priſoners confined 


in that priſon, and now releaſed, were marked on the death _ 


or preſcription lift of the ſanguinary Robeſpierre, and were 
440 have been ſent tefore the revolutionary tribunal. _ 
After the execution cf Robeſpierre, the Abbé * | 
Eo - trauſ- 
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American Ambaſſador. | 395 


| tranſmitted a memorial to the committee of public ſafety, 
in which he declared that the revolution was to be looked 
Peg as not having commenced, in reality, before that pa- 
Some time prior to this, James Monroe was admitted in 


great ſtate, to deliver his credentials as ambaſſador from 


America to the French republic. He f credentials 
from Waſhington, and the ſecretary of ſtate, declaring the 


good wiſhes of the preſident and ſenate of America; the 


ormer of whom. concludes his letter with praying God to 
have the French republic in his holy keeping.” America having 
thus deputed a miniſter plenipotentiary to France, evinces 


her attachment and anxicty to connect herſelf more cloſely, 


with that country, This diſpoſition, the miniſters of Great 
Britain ſhould obſerve with the greateſt e This 
opens to the mind of the politician an ample field for ſpecu- 
lation, in which the views of America ſeem to be extended 
beyond the cultivation of her own territories, the eſtabliſh» 
ment of her infant manufactures, and the cheriſhing of her 


riſing reſgurces, Time will evince how far her policy has 


4 S424 
f 


.heen erung 8 
I)!he preſident of the national convention thus addreſſed 
the American miniſter: “ The French people have not for- 
« gotten, that it is to the American people they owe the be- 
„ ginning of liberty. It was by admiring the ſublime in- 
„ ſurrefton of the / ns people againſt Albion ; was 


„by taking arms themſelves to ſecond the courageous ef- 


„ forts of that inſurrection; it was by cementing the inde-. 
« pendence of America, with the blood of their braveſt 
& warriors, that the French people learned to break the 
&« ſceptre of tyranny in their turn, and to ere n the ſtatue 


& of liberty on the ruins of a throne, found:d on fourteen, 


« centuries of corruption and crimes. 


„How then ſhould they not be friends? How ſhould 
« they not be aſſociated by reciprocal means of proſpet ity, - 


„which commerce and navigation preient to two nations 


„become free by mutual aid? But this is not an alliance 
« purely diplomatic ; it is the ſweeteſt, the frankeſt flater- 


e nity that ought to unite them; it is this fraternity that 
« unites them in effect, and the union will be for ever 
& jindiſſoluble, as it will be for ever the ſcour: e of deſpots, 
« rhe ſateguard of the liberty of the world, the con ervation 
| & of all the ſocial and philanthropic virtues. 


In bringing us the pledge of this union ſo dear to us, 


« you cannot fail to be received with the moſt lively intereſt. 
„Five years ago, the uſurper ot the ſovereignty of the 
DS | „ « people 
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4 people would have received you with the pride which 
A dbefits only vice; and he would have thought that he did 
much in granting to the miniſter of a free nation ſome 
„ marks of his 05. hg protection. To. day, it is the ſove- 
* reign people, repreſented by faithful mandatories, that re- 
<.ceives you ; and you fee with what tenderneſs, what ef-. 
* fuſion of heart, this ſimple and touching ceremony is ae- 
* companied. Let me not delay to crown it by the frater- 
nal embrace which I am charged to give you in the name 
« of the French people! Come and receive it in the 
„name of the American people | And may this picture 
complete deſtroying the laſt hope of the impious coalition 
f e re oO Ip. 
The whole aſſembly roſe up with one emotion and ex- 
claimed, Vibe la Republique ! DC FL 
Ihe minifter of the United States was conducted to the 
preſident of the convention, who gave him the fraternal. 
"embrace. Be then took his {eat among the repreſentatives 
of the people, who redoubled their acclamations. Mons 
"Bayle moved, that, in order to con'ecrate the fraternit' 
Which ought to exiſt between the two greateſt republics of 
the two worlds, an American and a French flag ſhould be 
"united, and hung up in the place of their fitting, as'a ſign of 
eternal amity and alliance; which was 86h with unani- 
mous applaufe. ) 55 
Towards the end of July, a dreadful fire broke out at 
Ratcliffe Highway, about a mile below the Tower, which 
conſumed more houſes than any one conflagration has 
done, ſince the great fire of London. It began at Mr. 
Cloves's barge: builder, at Cock-hill, near Ratchffe, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon ; and it was occaſioned by 
the boiling over of a pitch-kettle that ſtood under his ware- 
houſe, which was conſumed in a very ſhort time. It then 
communicated to a barge, it being low. water, lying adjoin- 
ing to the premiſes, laden with ſalt-petre and other ſtores. 
This cauſed the conflagration to ſpread widely in a ſhort 
time. Several other veſſels and ſmall crafts lying near the 
barge, foon after took fire, without any poſſibility of getting 
them off. The blowing up of the ſalt-petre from the barge 
occaſioned large flakes of fire to fall on the warehouſes be- 
"longing to the Eaſt India Company, from whence the ſalt- 
petre was removing to the Tower (twenty tons of which 
had been fortunately moved the preceding day). The 
flames ſoon caught tie warehouſes, and here the ſcene 
became dreadful; all theſe buildings were conſumed, with 
all their contents, to a great amount. The wind blowing 
EN a T _—.. _ -* mn 
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ſtrong from the fouth, and the High- ſtreet of Rateliffe being 
narrow, both ſides caught fire, which prevented the engines 
from being of any eſſential ſervice; and, in the courſe of 
che evening, it extended itſelf to the premiſes of Mr. Jo- 
ſeph Hanks, timber merchant, in London-ſtreet,: where it 
again raged moſt furiouſly, and communicated to Butcher- 


row, the whole of the welt and part of the caſt-ſide of 


which was conſumed. - The fire then took its courſe up 


Brook-ſtreet, Stepney Cauſeway, caught the premiſes -of 


Mr. Shakeſpeare, rope-maker, and burnt through to the 
fields on the one ſide, and the whole of the dwellings on 


the other; forming altogether a ſquare of t extent. 
What is very remarkable the dwelling-houſe of Mr. Bear, 
an extenſive building, although ſurrounded by the flames, 


was fortunately preſerved without the leaſt injury. © 


A ſurvey was ſoon after taken by the warden and officers 


of the hamlet, whoſe report was, That out of one thou- 
e ſand two hundred houſes, of which the hamlet conſiſted, 


not more than five hundred and ſeventy were preſerved 


from the general conflagration.“ It having been reported 


that the fire was maliciouſly occaſioned, upon the moſt mi- 
nute inquiry, it is ee, aſcertained that it was entirely 


accidental, from the cauſe abovementioned. It raged wi 


ſo much violence, that it was with the greateſt difficulty Mr. 


Cloves and his ſervants eſcaped, one of whom was terribly 
'burnt, and is now in the London hoſpital; and Mr, Cloves 
himfelf had his arm broke, and is otherwiſe much hurt. 


From the great diſtreſs the fire occaſioned to a number of 


poor families, government immediately ordered one hun- 
dred and twenty tents to be immediately pitched for their ac- 


commodation in Stepney-fields till they could be more com- 


tortably provided for. I hat ſome idea may be formed of the 
very great loſs ſuſtained by this unfortunate event, the ware- 
houſes of Mr. Whiting contained ſugars to the amount of 


upwards of 40,0201. which were entirely deſtroyed. The 


diſtreſs of the miſerable inhabitants exceeded all defcrip+ 
tion. In the ſurrounding fields were depoſited the few 

oods, conſiſting chiefly of bedding, they were able to ſave. 

tepney church was opened for their reception, and above 
a taoutand people were obliged to remain all night in the 
fields, watching the remnant of their prop:rty.—Children 
crying for their loſt parents, and parents lamenting the fate 


ot their children, added to the horrors of a ſcene not equals 


led during the preſent century. ane #3 > STONED 
Much about the ſame time, great riots diſturbed the tran- 
_ guilliry of the metropolis. It had been diſcovered, that the 
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2 employed in kidnapping men to recruit the army had 
deer N many acts of ſhocking oppreſſion and bar- 
barity. > poor wretch confined in a lock-up houſe, 
_ threw himſelf from a window, and was daſhed to pieces. 
Other acts of cruelty were brought to light, and made 
known to the mob, who vented their fury by deſtroying the 
furniture of many public houſes where the recruiting bu- 

fincſs was carried on. The commotions upon this occa- 
non gave ſerious alarm to government. Six regiments of 
cavalry were ordered to take poſt on the borders of the 
town; and the lord mayor circulated a printed requeſt, 
that children and ſervants might be prevented from appear- 
ing in the ſtreets at night. Many of the rioters were ap- 
prehended. The gentlemen of the aſſociation for preſerv- 
ing the peace of the city of London paraded the ftreets 
every evening as a corps of obſervation; and tranquillity, 
in a ſhort time, was reſtored to the town and its envi- 
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Prince de Cobourg s Addreſs to the Germans. Prince of. 
Orange s Propoſition to the Sates General. Britiſh Army. 
Head Quartiers of the Prince of Orange. Prince of 
| Saxe-Cobourg's Farewel Addreſs to the Army.—Britifh 
Commiſſioners ſent, to the Court of Vienna. Imperial Ar- 
my.—Surrenter of Valenciennes, Queſnoy, and Condi an- 
_ nounced. ——T he Telegraphe.—Surrender of Sluys.—Eſti- 
mate of the French Armies. — Affairs of Spain, —Mutt 
| Joune guilty of Hegi Treaſon. - © 


THE Imperial and Pruſſian armies. having abondoned 
all offenſive operations on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and concentrated their force to defend Mentz and Man- 
beim, the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, as the laſt effort, to 
rouſe the Germans to a ſenſe of 5 dangers, publiſned 
on the 30th of July, from his head quarters at Foron le 
Comte, the following addreſs; in which the ſpirit of the 
ſoldier and the integrity of the man, are moſt eminently 
diſplayed. © German brothers and friends, our valorous 
« armies have juſt quitted the ſertile plains, in my 


Prince Cabourg's Addrefts | 399. 


% have. ſuſtained me moſt, ſevere combats durjng dere 


« bloody campaigns, for the preſervation of your property, 


the repoſe of your lives, the ſecurity. of your fields, the 
„ maintenance of your religion, the happineſs of your 
children, the riches of your flouriſhing provinces, and 
to ſave thoſe provinces from r uin and complete annihila- 
tion. Plains in which they maintained, at the expence 


« of their blood, which has flowed for three ſucceſſive 


« years, the glory of their arms, by the generous. ſacrifice 


„of their lives, and of their means; while they ſacrificed 
* thoſe deareſt ties which attach men of diſtant nations, 
& not leſs than yourſelves, to their homes, and to their 
country; and while: they voluntarily renounced all he 
®* domeſtic happineſs they had a right to expect. 3 


furor, which ſports with the life and happineſs of man, 
with religion, with the duties, with the bands of civil 
ſociety; its innumerable cohorts, which are led to 
laughter by their tyranta, and who, by laviſhing their 
blood, purchaſe the fleeting ſhadow of an imaginary 


not liſten to the approach of danger any more than to 
the paternal voice of their good prince; the ſecret prac- 
tices, -which we hardly know by what name to call, of 


R K R A 2 e 


this very people ſee; no too late, and abhor tha authors 
* of their unbounded and unceaſing miſery. All theſe 


4 cauſes have forced our' armies to retreat to your fron- 
ier, | | „ 


6 It is there that | they are now poſted, weakened, but 
not vanquiſhed; fatigued by an unequal conteſt, but 
not humbled: by diſcouragement, nor ſubdued by deſpair, 


part for your religion, your laws, and your families. 
The Meuſe is the line of ſeparation. between the total 
lofs and the preſervation, between the overthrow and. 
the maintenance. of all theſe; between. miſery, and. hap-- 
„ pineſs. Riſe, then, German brothers and friends! Ou- 
„ you; will! depend the making it poſſible for your de- 
4% liverers. to live or die for your defence. I, myſelt a. 
German prince, full of ſolicitude, not leſs for the ſafety 
of my country chan the preſervation. of my warrior 
I call upon you. Procure us ſubſiſtence, bring us pro- 
viſions from your magazines. Think that in for ward- 
4 ing to us theſe painful luccours, you ſecure, at the ſame 
. 5 : | po « time 
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The inexhauſtible reſources of a nation in a ſtatæ of 


liberty; the inactivity of a blinded people, who would 


ſeveral of their ambitious repreſentatives, men in whom 


It is there that they form, as it were, an advanced wall 
of defence for their Germanic liberty; to ach as a ram - 


% Preite Coburg's Addreſe 


time your approaching harveſt—Share with -us your” 
«, ſfavings—To obtain what we want, employ the tre- 
«ſures of your churches. Give your utenſils and vaſes 
of ſilver to the emperor, for the pay of your defenders. 
«. You will receive receipts for the re-payment in due 
«<form, and you will be paid intereſt for the pecuniary aids 
you have thus procured. | Replace the reſources of Bel- 
« wium, which have been cut off from us, and now flow 
% for our enemies. Nurſe and relieve, with a ſolicitude 
4 full of charity, our ſick and wounded! ” . 
„ Riſe, courageous inhabitants of the fair countries of 
ce the Rhine 8 the Moſelle! Arm yourſelves, ye va- 
« lorous men! Line your rivers and your defiles! Ac- 
company our convoys! Watch over our magazines! 
„ Riſe by thouſands, and fight with us for your altars, for 
your habitations, for your emperor, for your liberty! 
We will not lead you beyond the rivers of your coun- 
„try! We will not depopulate your provinces ; but 


« you will ſecure the poſitions at our backs, and you will - 


. guard your own confines. Aſſuredly, German citizens, 
% we are not deceived with reſpect to you; we have re- 
1 poſed our confidence in the good ſenſe of Germans; 
« we truſt to the hearts and the blood of the German na- 
«'tion. For three years your emperor has borne the 
heavy burthen, and diſtant nations have fought for your 
& defence. You, yourſelves, muſt ſee that your turn to 
« take arms is now come, Then I, as commander in 
« chief of a faithful, eee and courageous army, 
« promiſe in the name of my troops —to ſpare you, we 
« will obſerve a rigorous diſcipline ; for your happineſs, 
« we will ſhed the laſt drop of our blood; as we have 
« fought for you, we will die for you ; and never ſhall 
the free, the happy Germany, bow down her head be- 
« neath tlie ſteel of the guillotine, Never ſhall her 
« peaceful inhabitants exchange- their generous morals, 
their tranquil ſimplicity, their guardian laws of property, 
«their conſoling religion, for the licentiouſneſs, the ca- 
__ «"Iumnniating ſpirit, the realized ſyſtem of ſpoil, the incre- 
4 qulity, impoſed by force, of the French. g. 
But if, on the other hand, you ſhould be ſo unfor- 
« tunate, like thoſe inhabitants. of the Belgic provinces, 
„ Who now groan in the boſom of calamity, deprived of 
« their property, of their liberty, of their altars, as to ſuf- 
e fer yourſelves to be miſled by ſecret ſeducers, we ſhall 
find ourſelves obliged to -paſs the Rhine, to leave you a 
prey to your enemies, and to withdraw from you, with- 
| 1 | re „ « out 
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out ceremony, whatever the enemy might ſind among 


you for their ſubſiſtence.” © i 


5 4 


Ihe Prince of Orange having aſſiſted at the aſſembly 
of the States-General, on che 4th and th of Auguſt, made 
the following propoſition; which ſhews with what energy 


the Dutch can prepare to defend themſelves when they 


find their country in imminent danger. Had they entered 
upon the war with the fame ardour, their ſituation Would 


not have required ſuch extraordinary efforts. 


- © High and Mighty Lords, on the 14th of laſt mont, 


4 


J laid before the aſſembly of your High Miztuneſles, 
„of this republic, relative to the approach of the enemy 


towards our frontiers, I proteſted,” from the bottom of 
\ At: ; th. 3 3 e F: 1 i 3 19 28S „ 85 <3; 
my heart, that I was ready to ſacrifice all for its defence. 


nally, I conſidered tlie neglect: of thoſe! means, and all 


“ unſeaſonable fears, as What would moſt readily lead tc 


„the ruin of our country. Vour High ' Mightineſſes, 


and the ſtates of ſome provinces, have already made a 
1 public declaration that theſe ſentiments are your sn, 
and proteſted the moſt zealous good will to aſſiſt in ra- 


ing the moſt eficacious meaſures in ſupport of the com- 


provinces will mani'eſt the ſame promptitude ayſoon- 28 
their convocation ſhall enable them to come to reſolu- 
tions on the ſubjet, ee e | 


66 
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„the means of defence, have not been idle. There has 
been much activity in providing the fortreſſes, 7 


„% 


* ſels for the protection of our rivers. But, however ne- 


ceſſary, however uſeful, all theſe meaſures may be in 
themſelves, it appears to me that there are two principal 


b 
which proviſion cannot he m but by gr 
is 2 in concert; viz. by money and by troops. 
e 


ar, I own, is expenſive ; the preſent is more ſo 


than any hitherto waged ; but ir differs alſo in its nature 


an enemy who have recourfe to means hitherto un- 
 % known, and who reckon as nothing the loſs of thejr 


« colonies, of their commerce, their agriculture, and all 
| D : % national 
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my true ſentiments on the preſent ſituation of the affairs 


„ — 
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I conſidered ſaving the ſtate as very poffible, if redoub- 
ling courage and firmneſs, and relying on the dieing 
aſhſtance, we employed the means in our hands Fi- 


„mon cauſe; I am well aſſured that the ſtates of all the 
« In the mean time, your High Miglitineſſes, > ; nd all 
che colleagues and departments that could contribute to 


the magazines, and in haſtening the equipment of 'vel- 


objeAs befides, belonging to a complete defence, and for 
Fe made, 'but by grand meaſures - 


from all preceding wars, becauſe we have to deal with 
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national proſperity, provided that, by compelling all the 
* re{ources of their own country, they can reduce other 
nations to the ſame exhauſted ſtate. Such an enemy is 
not to be combated with parſimonious finances. — The 
force ſhat muſt be oppoſed to them requires great efforts, 

doubtleſs, but yet not too great, if we conſider what 

would. be the conſequence of their ſucceeding: in their 
deſigns. I cannot, therefore, enough recommend it to 
your High Migluineſſes, and to the reſpective provinces, 
to, employ all the means poſſible, in order that the 


« neither leſs neceſſary nor, leſs urgent. To what end 
would be the ſtate of the fortifications, of the inunda- 
« tiops, of the veſlels, if men were waning to defend 
4 them? „ 8 | * 


ee the proyingçes. 2 


tan my opinion, ought. to be {ppplicc. as ſoon, as pothble 7 


ile fortbis. purpoſe, L have, found no ,mcans.,more | 
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h mcalure, which 1.thiuk of the higheſt necelfity, viz. the 


„ 


Prince of Orange's Propoſition.” | 403 
s levying a conſiderable body of the inhabitants of the 


country for the protection of the ſeveral provinces. I. 
„ ſhould think that the manner in which this levy or en- 


rolment might be made, ought to be regulated by the 
« different ſituations of the provinces, - But I cannot ſuf. 


ficiently expreſs my ſatisfaction. at what J have ali eady 


the moſt ardent deſire for ſuch an enrolment, and who 
« have given aſſurances at the ſame time, that they will 
willingly contribute, by way of ſubſcrip:ion, to ſupport 
the, expence of the men who may be more directly em- 
ployed ia the protetion of their perſons and property,“ 
„ "However, although the mode of earolment-ought to 


T5 


* be 1:ſ{t to the ſeveral provinces, ſome preliminary points, 
I think, ſhould be ſettled, to be obſerved as general rules 


„ in this operation; viz, that theſe levies mult be united 


in corps, formed, with ſuch changes as their compo- 


( {ition may require, on the model of. regular troops; that 
they muſt be exerciſed, as faſt as poſſible, by military and 

* non-eommiſfioned officers, and commanded by military; 
4 officers in the ſervice of the ſtate; that they muſt take 
* the ſame oath as the other troops of the republic; that 
* they muſt be aſſured of not being employed in the field, 
or out of the country, without their conſent; that, as 


© far as the eircumſtances of the defence of the country 
will permit, they ſhall be employed in the province in 
* which they were enrolled; that their engagement ſhall 


* laſt only for the remaining months of the preſent. year; 
&« and that being, in ſeveral reſpects on a different footing 


* 


- #6 pay, | | 


# 


„ from military forces, they muſt have more ample. 


4 I again ſubmit theſe propoſitions to your High 


« Mightineſſes. It is unneceſſary to preſs you farther on 


the jubje&t. Your High Mightineſſes know the urgen=- 


& cy of the circumſtances, and will take, in your wi'dom 
ce ſuch reſolutions as the intereſt of the ſtate, and the ſafety 
4 of us all require. „%% on» 
On the 23d of Auguſt, the Prince of Orange arrived 
t Breda, and had a long conference with the duke of 
Vork. The inundations had ſuccceded ſo well, that it was 

no longer thought abſolutely neceſſary for the duxe's army 


to remain in their poſition at Ooſterhout; at ſeven o'clock 
next morning, therefore, the reſerve ammunition and hea» 


vy baggage moved off ſlowly towards Crevecxur. An 


attack, however, was ſoon after made by the enemy on 


„ 


often recollected, that there is a very great number of 
citizens, friends of their country, who have manifeſted. 


the 


404 Military Operations. 
the poſt of Gilſe, occupied by light dragoons, who were 
compelled to fall back. The French advanced to within 
about three miles of Breda, when they were obliged in 
the r turn to retire, — „ ; . 
On the 28h, about twelve o'clock at night, an order. 
Wes received in the camp for the troops to hold themſelves 
in readineſs to march at a moment's notice; the tents were 
accordingly ſtruck, and they marched a little before three. 
This order was in conſequence of a council of war, 
which had been held a few hours before at the head-quar- 
ters at Ooſterhout. Information had been received that the 
enemy had made a movement towards the left of the army, 
and intended, if pofkible, to cut off their retreat towards 
Boi -le-Duc. As 8 8 were not moleſted on their march, 
the army were encamped on a large common, within three 
miles of that place, about four o'clock in the afternoon. 
On their leaving the ground near Breda, between fix and 
ſeven thouſand Durch, who were encamped on the other 
five of the town, immediately marched into it. 
The head-quarters of the hereditary Prince of Orange 
were now alſo removed from Breda to the neighbourhood = 
of Raamſdonk. On the 20th, a large train of waggons, 
eannon, and ammunition, paſſed through that town Roar, 
nydenberg, Of this change of poſition, the prince ſent 
the following notice to the egal. VV 
„ High and Mighty Lords, the Duke of York having 
« laſt night af, fe with his army towards Bois-de-Duc, 
4% J alfo left my pofition this day; and, having left the 
„ garriſon in Does: have proceeded hither. With the. 
© remaining troops I have fortified the intrenchments of 
„% Wiſpic, berg, Zand-au-dehours, Sevenber- 
gen, and Steenbergen with the outer poſts. Nothing of 
« any moment has occured with the army of the ſtates.” 
The Duke of York, the hereditary Prince of Orange, 
and general Beaulieu, held a 8 of war at Bois-le-. 
Duc, on the 1ſt of September, which laſted for upwards 
f ſour hours. A pontoon bridge was ſoon after laid over” 
the Meuſe at. Grave, to be in readineſs for the army, in 
caſe the enemy ſhould advance; and then it was determined 
that a poſition ſhould be taken up near Nimeguen, on the 
ͤ——— CM... 
On the erening of the 14th, a very ſevere. engagement 
took place at ſome diſtance from Bei- near Borel, 
between the Britiſh army encamped behind the Dommel, 
and the French troops wiich had proceeded into the mayor- 
_ alty. A very heavy firiag was kept up till late at night, 
ö | ; £ „„ when 
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when the Britiſh retreated to Geſtel, where they were again 
attacked at fave in the morning, and a moſt obſtinate con- 
flict enſued, with a conſiderable loſs on both ſides; The 
firing, both of the artillery and muſketry, was kept up till 
noon, when the Britiſh were forced to abandon their po- 
ſition, and to retreat to Schyndel; the Britiſh army having 
concentrated itſelf, ſeemed reſolved to maintain its poſts at 
Dinter and in the environs; and it was thought a third ac- 
tion would immediately take place. In the interim, the 
troops having returned from Bois-le-Duc, that city was 
expoſed to a ſudden attack. On theſe diſaſtrous occaſions 
the villages of Boxtel and Geſtel Tuffered conſiderably; a 
part of the former was burnt, and the reſt plundered and 
ravaged. The Duke of York's retreat to Grave left an 
opening between Breda and Bois-le-Duc, through which 
an enemy, leſs daring than the French, might penetrate into 
Holland, by pailing the Meuſe near Bommel, where the ri- 
ver is fordable, „ 51 
An Imperial decree now required the ſtates of the em- 
pire to take into immediate conſideration, the vigorous 
meaſures neceſſary to be taken in order to continue the 
war. It demanded as an indiſpenſable neceſſity, that the 
forces of the German empire ſhould be increaſed to five. 
times the common contingent. It further expreſſed, that 
ſince the decree of the empire of Jonny an augmens 
tation of the forces of the empire was become more ne- 
ceſſary, and more preſſing, in conſequence of violent and 
extraordinary meaſures adopted by the French, the invinci- 
bility of their, arms, and the enthuſiaſtic zeal they had ac- 
| quired by great and repeated ſucceſs which they ſeemed ta 
puſh to the utmoſt. 4+ Let the German empire therefore, 
continued the emperor, „concentrate its forces, and with a 
patriotic union, oppoſe German courage and intrepidity, to 
an enemy who is grown powerful by ſuperiority in num- 
bers, and by propagating deſtructive principles. The pro- 
poſal of a quintuple contingent cannot but be extremely pain» 
ful to the tender and paternal feelings of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty. But extraordinary and preſſing circumſtances re- 
quire extraordinary and vigorous meaſures, and which, 
when the ſafety of all Germany is at a ſtake, cannot be 
looked upon as extravagant or unneceſſary, His Imperial 
Majeſty thinks himſelf obliged to declare, in caſe of a 
refuſal of this meaſure on the part of the empire, that, for 
the future, it will be out of the power of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, without the co-operation of the ſtates of tne empire, 
any longer to continue in the active protection and defence 
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of Germany; conſidering the ſacrifices his majeſty h-d al- 
ready made, during three campaigus, of men, and of fo 
many millions of money, having exhauſted his domeſtic, 
means, ard exceeded the limits of his capacity.“ 
Me nwhile the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg ſet out ſor 
Vier nd, after taking leave of the army by the following ad- 
dreſs: His majeſty having 280 to comply with 
% my moſt humble repreſentation, by accepting my re- 
„ ſignation of the command in chief of the army, which 
* my want of health, added to the weakneſs of my bo- 
* dily frame, would nor permit me any longer to hol; 
* and this command. having been immediately intruſted by 
* his majeſty to his excellency Mouſcigneur Count de 
% Clairfayt, general of artillery, I take this mode to an- 
% nounce the above change in the army. At the ſame 
time, I avail myſelf of dis opportunity to teſtify to all 
the generals and officers, as well as to the whole army in 
„general, my ſtrong regret at this ſeparation. I beſeech 
them to be convinced that my eftcem for the troops who 
* have manifeſted ſo much bravery, and my gratitude for 
* their good will, their fidelity, and perſonal attachment, 
& will be everlaftingly and deeply impreſſed on my mind, 
as their recollection will be always dear to me.— M 
*-prayers for the ſucceſs and glory of their arms will fol- . 
«low them everywhere; and though for the preſent I ceaſe to 
* be their chief and their guide, I {hall newer ceaſe to admire 
© their merits, to rejoice in their exploits, an! to be pioud 
of theirffriendſhip. I am perſuaded that they will re- 
ceive this expreſſion of my ſeutiments, and the profuſion 
deeply penetrated, and as the lateſt proof of 
HK een? oo OT. 
- A.ter the conqueſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands by the 
French, the court of London became alarmed at the dan- 
ger to which the Dutch provinces were expoſed. They 
tent Earl Spenſer and the honourable Thomas Grenville 
upon an extraordinary embaſſy to the court of Vienna. 
At the long conference held between the Prince of Roſem- 
berg, eee . and the Britiſh commiſſioners, there 
_ alſo attended the Count de Raſonmofflky, ambaſſador from 
. Ruſſia, and the Pruſſian miniſter plenipotentiary, the 
Marquis de Lucheſini. The motive for admitting the 
twWo laſt miniſters, is involved in that impenetrable obſcurity 
Which marks the whole of the negociation. It is conjec- 
tured thit the Marquis de Lucheſini perſiſted, in the name 
of his maſter, on the neceffity of carrying on an offenſive 
war to drive the Frenah from tlie Pays 45 and that the 
zʒ᷑„ 5 „„ king 
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king was willing to employ twenty- five: thouſand men to 
detend the frontiers of Holland. This indeed his own in- 
tereſt muſt have diſpoſed him to do, for the ſecurity of Pruſ- 
ian Gueldres. He wiſhed, however, to negociate for the 
maintenance of his troops, at the expence of the 1 
or of the court of Londoo P.. an Bt 
The diſmiſſion of the prince of Cohourg from his com- 
mand, is attributed to theſe commiſſioners who accuſed 
him with the loſs of Flanders, by his precipitate retreat. 
About this time accounts were received from Treves, at 
the head-quarters of the Imperial army, from the general 
of cavalry Baron de Blanckenſtein, that the French had 
driven in his out-poſts from Merzketchen as far as Con- 
ſarbroke, and thoſe of the fortreſs of Luxembourg, from 
the poſt of Octringen, that they had puſhed on to Graven- 
machern, and, by conſequence, on that fide of the com- 
munication between Treves and Luxembourg. It was 
therefore reſolved, in a council of war, as it was impracti- 
cable to defend, with nine battalions only, the extent of 
the left branch of the Higher Moſelle, as far as Bircken- 
feldt, to maintain, as long as poſſible, the poſt of Treves, 
near Pellingen, with the three Imperial battalions there, 
and the two of Cologne. But the great ſuperiority of the 
enemy's numbers, the vain hope of ſuccour, and the ex- 
preſs orders that were given, not entirely to ſacrifice, in 
caſe of misfortune, the troops deſtined for the protection of 
Coblentz, determined the general to. abandon the poſt of 
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Drees,. 7 Ui , 1 
A French officer, who deſerted to the camp of the Im- 
perialiſts, was the firſt perſon that communicated the ene- 
my's intention to ſeize upon 'Treves, a poſt admirably eal- 

cCulated for their advantage. Having made a feint towards 
Manheim, the Field Marſhal Mollendorff, was thereby 
completely deceived, and marched with the Pruſſian army 
to the neighbourhood of Oberſtein. In conſequence | of | 
an arrangement between Mollendorff and the Duke de 
+ Saxe Teichen, a body of eighteen thouſand joined the 
Pruſſian army, to cover Mayence and Manheim'®, In 


* 


* Much about this time, Michaut, general in chief of the French 
army on the Rhine, by ſome means or gther got into Manheim, a 
which he took a view, ſupped, and ſlept in one of the principal inns 
there, On his | PUN, gave a letter to one of the waiters; telling 
him a ſervant would call for it in the morning. After ſome time, no- 
body calling for the letter, it was opened, and contained the following 
Words in French : “ Citizens, Michaut, general of the Sans Culoites, 
« ſypped here laſt night, and vas at the play at Manheim. 
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the, meaptiine the enemy marched in three columns, and 
thus made themſelves maſters of the place. 
Aſter they had been ſome days in poſſeſſion of Treves, 
the French ſent a ſtrong body of troops towards Witlich 
to attack that poſt, which the, corps of combined troops 
had been obliged to abanden. The tYruffians, after having 
blown up the works on the ſide of the Moſelle, quitted the 
poſt of Montreal, and proceeded towards the Hundſruck. 
The French eſtabliſhed a municipality at Treves, but did 

not meddle with property, nor inteifere with the religious 

Vorſhip of the inhabitants. . | 


During the firſt week of September, the following re- 
turn of the troops under the coinmand of his Roval High- 
neſs the Duke of Saxe Teſchen, was given by himielf 
The army of the empire conſiſted of nine thouſand, one 
hundred,” and ninety horſe, and fifty-five thouſand, one 
hundred and ſeventy-nine foot; that of the Auſtrians of five 
thouſand, three hundred, and eighty-th!ee horſe, and twenty 
four thouſand, ſeven hundred, and eighty-three foot. In 
this ſtatement, the corps of general Ha ee and the 
| Pruſſian : auxiliaries, under the Hereditary Prince of Ho- 
x henloe, were included; but the militia of Suabia, now al- 
moſt wholly put upon the footing of the regulars, was not 
_ *comptiſed in it. The Pruſſian army conſiſted altogether 
of ſixteen regiments of infant:y, eighty-five ſquadrons of 
horſe of the firſt battalion of 8 one battalion of 
fuſileers, and about one thouſand ſix hundred artillery men. 
The whole combined force of the Rhine, therefore, con- 
ſiſted of about one hundred and fiſty thouſand men. This 
ſtatement was printed by authority st Mentz. 
On the 29th of Anguſt, Lecointre of Verſailles, in 
concert with Tallien, Dubois Crance, and a few others, 
produced an accuſation againſt ſeven members of the com- 
mittees of public and general ſafety, namely, Barrere, 
Billaud de Varrennes, Collot d' Herbois, Vadier, Amar, 
Vouland, and David. This produced a violent commotion 
in the convention, and, after a very warm debate, it was 
decreed, by a great majority, that the charges were un- 
founded, and that the aſſembly ſhould paſs to the order of 
the day. During the evening and the following night, the 
matter was agitated in the clubs and ſocicties of Paris; and 
attempts were made to repreſent the above decree as an ar- 
titice of the majority to get rid of an accuſation which they 


* 


were afraid to meet, a % Np he? 
The charge was contained in twenty-ſix articles, and 
amounted in fact to accuſing then for not having ſooner 
5 . deſtroyed 
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deſtroyed. Robeſpierre; and for having acted as the inſtru- 
ments of his deſpotiſm. Next day, an attempt was made 
to bring forward the ſame matter again, and to hear the 
proofs on both ſides, in the face of the convention, as well 
for, as againſt the accuſed. After much wrangling, the 
convention. decided, that the accuſation and the proofs 
ſhould be read. The charges were then brought forward, 
and diſcuſſed. Collot d' Herbois and ſome of the others 
ſpoke in their own defence; and after much 2gitation, 
| the littings cloſed with declaring the charge to be calum- 
nious. i no Ge a iba 
On the ſame day was announced to the convention, the 


fſurrender of Valenciennes, Queſnoy, and Conde, to the 


arms of the republic. | take this opportunity,“ ſaid 
Barrere, © of mentioning a new eſtabliſhment mids under 
* the auſpices of the national convention. It is a machine 
* called a Telegraphe, by means of which the recapture of 
* Queſnoy was communicated in Paris two days ago, 
* within one hour after our troops entered the place. An 
_* ingenious mode invented for tranſmitting information by 
a particular language, which being repeated from-diſtance 
* to diſtance, by machines withia four or five leagues of 
* one another, and arriving in a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
*« does honour to the knowledge of the age; and its execu- 
tion is your work. The trial of this invention was made 
, laſt year, in preſence of commiſſioners nominated by the 
* convention, On a favourable report made by them, the 
„ committee took great pains to eſtabliſh, by mzans of it, 
%a communication between Paris, and the places on the 
„ frontiers of the north, beginning with Liſle. Near a 
year was employed in collecting the neceſfary inſtruments, 
forming the cſtabliſhment of the machines, and teaching 
_ * perſons the uſe. of them. The ſervice is now ſo far ad- 
vanced, that we can write to Liſle on all ſubjects, expreſs 
% whatever things we pleaſe, even proper names, and re- 
* ceive anſwers. This can be repeated ſeveral times in a 
„day. Theſe machines have the advantage of reſiſting all 
changes of the atmoſphere, and inte mperance of weather. 
* 'The only interruption that can be given to their opera- 
tion, is by very bad or cloudy weather, which prevents 
« diſtant objects from being feen. It is eaſy to conceive 
{© what general advantages may be derived from machines 
of this kind, by eſtabliſhing eaſy communications be- 
« tween the moſt diſtant parts of the republic. By this in- 
„vention, diſtances of leagues vaniſh as it were, and cor- 
< re;pondence is carried on, with the rapidity of fight. © It 


= 
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* is a mode which tends to conſolidate the unity of the re- 


* cared, being unwilling to give a hint t 


digance of an hundred and twenty miles. 


F 


% public, by the intimate and quick connection which it 


gives to all its parts. The greateſt advantage in this cor- 
* refpondence is, that when we pleaſe, what is communi- 
cated, can be known only at the two extremities ; ſo that 


now the committee of public ſaſety can correſpond with 
the repreſentatives of the people at Liſle, without any 
& perſon being acquainted with the ſubject. In caſe of a 

„ fiege, we could be informed of whatever paſſed in Lifle, 
4 and tranſmit to Liſe the decrees of the convention, with- 
& out the enemy being able to diſcover, or prevent our cor- 
&* reſpondence.. Modern nations, by the diſcovery of printing, 
« of gun-powder, the mariner's compals, and the language 
* of the telegraphic ſigns, have made to vaniſh the greateſt 
* obſtacles that oppoſed the civilization of man, and the 
& union of great republics, It is thus that the arts and ſci- 
* ences aſſiſt liberty *.'” *˙„„ e 


* The Marquis of Worceſter, to whom the publie are indebted for 
that noble work the Steam Engine, was the inventor of the Tele- 


graphe. In a very curious and rare little book, written by that noble- 


man, m the year 1655 entitled,“ A Century of the Names and Scant- 
« Wings of ſoch Inventions as at preſent I can call to mind to bave tried 
* and perfected,” this method of viſual correſpondence is particularly 
mentioned, ' _ | „ 
Moni. De Lolme ſtates his ſentiments of the Telegraphe, as apply- 
ing it to the purpoſe of conveying e eg reſpe ting the drawing 
of lotteries. © The thought that occured ro me,“ ſeys he, was that 


* of a contrivance, by which thoſe horſe and foot pigeens might have 


* ſaved themſelves a deal of trouble, and at the ſame time have con- 


* veycd the knowledge of the firſt drawn numbers to different parts of 
* the town, with much more ſpeed than it is poſſible for them to do, 


even if they were to employ real vine +; pigeons. The thought 


elf, which I never communi- 
at might accidently reach and 
aſſiſt ſome diſhoneſt perſons. However, 1 ſhall mention the con- 
* trivance now. — Being publicly expreſſed in a newſpaper, it can do 
no hurt; becauſe, if it ferves as a bad hint to ſome, it alſo ferves as 
«a proper caution to others; and, at the ſame time, the deſcription 


V occured to me as a mere joke with wy 


ill enable the reader more readily to underſtand the explanation 1 
* intend to give in the iſſuc, concerning the manner in which the 


* knowledge of many ideas, and even of many expreſs words, may be 
* conveyed in about half an hour from Liſte to Paris; that is, to the 

The contrivance I meant for ſpecdy conveying to the fartheſt end 
" of Oxford-road, the knowledge of a number juſt drawn at Guildhall, 
„% was ithis !—A garret ſhovId have been hired in ſume houſe near to 
« Guildhall, or a place ſhould have been obtained in the upper part of 
* that \ ſteeple which fands juſt by. A large black board, about feven 
« feet Jong, and hx feet high, thould have been affixed or hung outwards = 
to chis vpper part of the ſtecple; and, upon thts black board, the two 
i | | ar 


> d vn, ff Shy — © _ nt 
_ © Yuys, after'a brave reſiſtance, at laſt ſurrendered to the 
French. It was, however, a dear purchaſe ; for taey loſt, 
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or three intended numbers ſhould: have been previouſly written in 


& large conſpicuous figures, each about eighteen inches long, and pro- 
« port ionally broad and thick, with white chalk, or ſome proper white- 
« ening ſtuff laid on with a houſe painter's brufſh. A garret ſhould. 
« alfo have been obtained near the end of Oxford Road, and, in this 
« parret, a teleſcope thould have been placed, ready fixed, and directed 
towards the above-mentioned board, by means of which teleſcope, the 
„ perſons ſtationed. in the garret, would have inſtantly read the num» 
pers upon the board, It is a well-known fact, that, with a reflecting · 
4 teleſcope, about one foot or fifteen inches long, it is eaſy to ſee the 
„ hour exhibited by a_ church dial fituated at the diſtance of two or 
«chree mites; © Hoe Pre EET 1 „ Or fey 
Having expreſſed the above idea to the reader, I ſhall now obſerve, 


* that it is poſſible to diſtinguiſh and clearly read letters and words 


« from a diſtance of ſifteen miles, or more. For that purpoſe, a power- 
ve ful teleſcope ſhould be. uſed; and the white letters on the black 
& board ſhould be very large; that is to ſay, thoſe letters which have ne 
« tails, ſhould be three feet long; and thoſe with tails, ſhould be five or 
« fix feet long, being at the ſame time proportionably broad and rhick. 
& The black board might be of a ſufficient fize to contain forty letters 
- 440 nr nee. 5 i > 
Now, ſuppoſing that ſeven tations, with ſuch a-black-board, and a 
proper apparatus belonging to each, were placed in the intermediate 
% {pace, between the two extreme ſtations at Liſle and Paris, thus form- 
« ing that ſpace into eight diviſions, of fifteen miles each, it would be 
0 poſſible, in half an hour's time, to communicate from Lifle to Paris, 
* the words * Cond? has ſurrendered this morning at ſiæ 9 clock.” _ 
« | am taking it here for granted, that the perſons placed at the nine 
« different ſtations, are very attentive in watching the reſpective ſignals, 
as well as expeditious in writing upon the black Loards, and alſo that 
« the teleſcopes are kept conſtantly fixed and properly directed. I 
mean preſently to deſcribe a very expeditious method of placing large 
« white letters on the black board. VVV„kl, 
By means of forty letters, very conciſely uſed, it is poſſible to con- 
* vey a deal of important intelligence, in a clear and ſatisfactory manner; 
« but as forty letters, in ſome few particular inſtances, might not per- 


. „ haps be ſefficient, a ſecond ſuccefiive board might be uſed, whiclr 


„might be ſlided over the firſt, like the ſcenes at the play- houſe; _ 
« which ſecond board the diſcourſe miglit be farther continued. Care 


« {hould, at the ſame time, be had not to ſlide the ſecend board till it ap · . 


* pears, by a proper ſignal exhibited by the people at the oppoſite ſtation, 
*. that they have fully read the letters on the firſt bare. 
« The following expedient ſhould be uſed, for preventing the danger 
«of the perſons at the different ſtutious, being either inaccurate or two 
* flow, in forming the large letters with chalk) or a houſe-painter's 
- 4 bruſh, on the black board. The large letters ſhould be kept ready 
„% made before-hand, with bright white tin; and the Back board 
*« ſhould be fitted with ſmall hooks, by means of Which the large tin ſet⸗ 
« ters might be eaſily and inſtantly fine 4'to it. A conſiderable” uum- 
« ber of ſuch large tin letters might be allowed to each ſtation; and the 
« perſons employed in the buhnefs miglit ſoon be brought $0 tad out 
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in one aſſault, no leſs than eighteen hundred men, The 
French general in the courſe of his correſpondence with the 
commandant Van der Duhn, inſiſted that the-Hanoverians 
and Heſlians, who ſormed part of the garriſon, and were 
in the pay of Great Britain, ſhould net be included in the 
capitulation; to which general Van der Duhn replied, that 
ſooner than accede to ſuch conditions, he would bury him- 
felf in the ruins of the town. The con'equence was, that 
the HefThans and Hanoverians were included in the articles 
of capitulation. It appeared that the garriſon was in very 
great want of proviſions. By the roſſeſon of Sluys, the 
wo: r part ot Dutch Flanders fell into the hands of the 
French. Ty EL 
General Pichegru ſent his congratulations to the con- 
vention, on the overthrow of Robeſpierre. Simular con- 
1 were ſent by Michaud, commander on the 
ine. | © 
About this period, the following plan of military opera- 
tion was oidered by the committee of public welfare to be 
carried into immediate execution: Pichegru, the com- 
wander in chief, was to attack Venlo, withthirty thouſand men; 
Jourdan to advance againſt Maeſtricht with ſeventy thou- 
tand ; Dandels to beſicge Breda with ten thouſand ; Suliard 
10 inveſt CGertruydenberg, with five thouſand ; Matha to 
attack Bois-le-Duc, with twenty thouſand ; and Vandomme 
lo lay 5 to Bergen- op- zoom, with twenty-five thouſand. 
The beſieging armies of Valenciennes and Conde, con- 
ſting of thirty thouſand, were to be a Corps de Reſerve. 


the proper letters for forming the preſcribed words, as readily as a 
_ * printer's compoſitor finds our his types, and places them on his cm- 
„ pofmg rule or flick. | | | 5 N 
When the communication is to take place during the night, it ſhould 
* then be effected by means of tranſparent letters, or trauſſiarancies; that 
is to ſay, the large letters ſhould be cut through large thin ſheets of 
iron; and thoſe ſheets, or large cut letters, ſhould he placed before a 
* vivid light or flame: care being at the ſame time taken to have the 
iron thects placed in ſuch a manner, as to allow no light ro paſs, ex- 
* cept through thoſe cuts by which the large letters are expreſſed, The 
* words exhibited during the night, by fuch large letters of fire or light, 
" gs be read from a very great diftance indeed, by means of a good 
tele ſcope. | 1 
A . may be conſtructed at a trifling expcnce; and the utility 
of it is obvious, from the ſucceſsful experiments the French have made 
with it. There is one circumſtance, however, which will render it en- 
rely uſeleſs, and that is, a thick fog or min; for, in that caſe, let the 
halt be ever ſo ſtropgyand the letters as large as they may, it will be im- 
xo{lible to diſcover them at any conſiderable diſtance. pon Th | 
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7 The following eſtimate was now made of the French 


arimes.' 0 „ T 8 
From Hunningen to Dunkirk '-_ 300,000 
On the ſea- coaſt and in La Vendee Þ = 110,000 
Oa the file of the Mediterranean J ET 
The army of the Alps. . = 80,008 
T4 loſe of the Pyrenees and ſou | = 90,000 
In the twenty- ſix diftrifts ſurrounding Paris - 35,000 
Diſtributed in the different department: | 130,009 


. 


1. Fad. ' 855,099 


In the above French armies, from thirty thouſand, to 


=o 1 


fifty- five thouſand cavalry, were reckoned. i 


The French arms made rapid progreſs, not only 5 he 
paniſh frontiers, fats = 


eaſt, but alſo in the weſt. On the 
en thouſand Spaniards were defeated by ſix thouſand 


French, who took, at the ſame time, an immenſe quantitę 


of magazines, containing eleven thouſand muſkets, two 


hundred pieces of ordnance, and tents for twenty-five thous 


ſand men. - 


| | DN Peet I SO dns m 4-7 
In order to inſpire, the people with- a high idea of their 


humanity, the French generals iſſued the following leaiens 
orders to the ſoldiers of the Pyrenean army: Devaſtation, 


4 pillage, and burning, committed without orders from the 


« commander in chief upon the Spaniſh territory, ſhall be 


« puniſhed with death. Thoſe who. ſhall commit any 


« outrage upon t ie defence es inhabitants, men, women, 
or children, thall alſo be punithed with death. The old, 
& the women, and the children, are eſpecially under the 


4 ſafe guard of French generolity. Protection, ſuccoußg 


and ſafety, are promiſed to all inhabitants of the Spaniſh 
* territory, who do not reſiſt. Thoſe who take up arms 


+ againſt the ſoidiers of liberty, ſhall be treated as ener | 


mies. 


On the capture of St. Sebaſtian, four thouſand priſoners, 
and four hundred pieces of cannon were taken from the 
Spaniards. The French likewiſe took twenty-ſeven vulu - 


able prizes in the port *. 


| The governor of Fontarabia was allowed only ſix hours. 


ta conſider of a ſurrender ; ia which tine he thought pro- 
4 The mole of St. Sebaſtian is ſufficiently capacious to contain roy 
hundred large veiſels, The caſtle which commands it, and the ſca-coa 

adjoining, is of great ſtrength, and ſome antiquity, being the work of 


Sancho VIII. King of Navarre, about the year 1198. 


# 
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per to capitulate. Fifty cannon, thirty-five ſhallops, and 
two brigs fell into the hands of the French. Under- Louis 
. XIV. it colt Marſhal Berwick two months, and the flower 
of his army, io reduce this fortreſs. oo pg BY phe n f 
At Bilboa fourteen eminent perſons, found guilty of 
treacheroully correſponding with the enemy, were ordered 
for execution. Twelve were hanged at Pampeluna. It 
was there diſcovered, that all the guns on the batteries had 
been loaded with tand inſtead of powder; ſo that if the 
French had ſucceeded in penetrating to the walls, no reſiſt» 
ance could have been made. - 1 
Ie Spanith government now publiſhed an addreſs to 
the people, in order to make their minds eaſy with reſpect 
to their ſituation. It ſtated, that the late ſucceſſes of the 
French on their frontier, had been greatly magnified by ve- 
nal and diſa ffected pens; and that the body of ſoldiers, who 
laid down their arins to the French, were compoſed of a 
feeble and undiſciplined rabble. It then entered into a 
ſtrain of declamation againſt the crimes, the oppreſſion, 
ond impiety of the French government. It concluded with 
repreſenting the impoſſibility of the French being able to 
fuccced in their detigns againſt Spain, if the people only 
evinced a ſufficient fpyrit to re/ift them; and exhorting them 
by every motive, he memory of their anceſtors, by 
their love of their country, their regard for religion, their 
loyalty to their ſovereign,” to come forward. with zeal, vi- 
gour, and unanimity, in the preſent criſis. i 
The Madrid Gazette of the 26th: of Auguſt claimed for 
Spain the honour of a complete defeat of the French before Bel 
legarde. General La Union wrote from his camp near that 
city, that on the 13th he divided his army into ſeven parts, 
x of which, compoſed of nine thouſand men each, had 
orders to make feigned attacks upon the French on all tides, 
while he himſelf with a choice body of eleven thouſand, 
made a grand movement, when he completely routed 
them, drove tliem ſrom all their redoubts, which were 
thirty-ſeven in number, and killed their general. He alſo | 
poſſeſſed himſelf of all their camp-equipage, twenty pieces 
of heavy artillery, ſix howitzers, and a great number f 
ſmaller artillery. The number of killed on the part of the 

enemy was not known, but reckoned, trom appearances, 
not leſs than four thouſand. The French retreated ten 
leagues beyond Bellegarde. About five hundred and fifceen 
of the Spaniards were killed. „„ Þ —_ 
In order to drive the battle from their gates, and to force 
the French to ieturn within their own borders, the prope - 
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of Spain reſolved to riſe in a maſs, Deſirous to ſave the 
lower orders of the people from additional burdens, and to lay 
impoſts where. they could beſt be borne, the king required 
four per cent. on all places and penſions; and a certain ſum, 
with the conſent of the pope, from the clergy. The noble 
Spaniards holding places under government ſeconded the vir- 


tue of the king. 
and their offer was accepted. Will this good example ſind 


its way from the continent into our iſland? There is not the 


leaſt danger of Spain ever falling under the dominion of 
France. It is defended by bold natural barriers; and there 


is a great deal of latent vigour and virtue in the inhabitants, 
as indeed there has been in all periods. Spain is, withal, fo 
happily ſituated between the north and ſouth, and eaſt and 


_ weſt, on a glorious promontory between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic Ocean, that if the . of nature 
ſhould ever be ſeconded by wiſe and ambitious policy, it 


might, inſtead of being ſubject to any power in Europe, be- 


> 


come the firſt in the world. 


The public attention, at this time, was conſiderably direct- 


ed to the charges of High Treaſon, exhibited againſt ſeveral 


perſons. in the united kingdoms: of Englahd and Scotland. 
On the zu of September, after a trial of twenty-two hours 


before. the court of Oyer and Terminer, in Edinburgh, Ro“ 


bert Watt, wine merchant, and member of the Britiſh Con- 


vention, was found guilty of this crime. 


Mr. Anftruther laid before the court and jury the caſe 
which was to be proved. “ Such, he ſaid, was the peculiar 


„ happineſs of this country, that we had been unacquainted 
e with the law of treaſon for nearly half a century. It was 
4 not his intention, if he poſſeſſed the powers, to inflame their 
4 paſſions againſt the priſoner. His object was to give 
& plain, a dry narrative, of the facts, and a ſuccinct ſtatement 


of the law. The laws of treaſon in England and Scotland 
were now the ſame, and the ny of the ſubjects of both 


Kingdoms ſhould be the ſame. Scotland, in this inſtance, 


4 had reaped much benefit by the Union, as her laws of 
4 treaſon, previous to that period, were much more ſevere, 
t "The act of Edward III. ſtated three diſtinct ſpecies of trea- 


* ſon. 1. Compaſſing and imagining the death of the king, 
4 2. Levying war againſt him. 3. Aſſiſting his enemies. 

He would not trouble the court or jury with the two laſt, 
ee The ſingle ſpecies of treaſon, charged in the preſent caſe, 


c was the compaſſing and imagining; the death of the king; 


« which was defined by the conceiving ſuch a deſign; not 
« the actual att, but the attempt to effect it. But the law 
„ 55 | „ yyhich 


nſtead of four, they offered five per cent. 


* 
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« which thus anxiouſly guarded the ſovereign, was equally 
4 favourable to the ſubject; for it does not affect him until. 
«© the imagination be fully pro#ed before men of his con- 
« dition, An overt act of treaſon is the means uſed for 
« effeQtuating the purpoſe of the mind. It is not neceſſary 
te to prove a direct attempt to aſſaſſinate the king; for the 
« crime is the intention, and the overt act the means uſed to 

& effectuate it. 13 5 % 19040 Dro - 
„The priſoner,” continued he, “and the committee of 
« which he was a member, had concerted 2 diſtinct and de- 
« libcrate plan to overturn the exiſting government. of the 
6 erer The plan produced was this: A fire was to 
« be raiſed near the Exciſe- office, Edinburgh, which would 
require the attendance of the ſoldiers in the caftle, who 
were to be met there by a body of the Friends of the Peo- 
« ple; another party of whom were to iſſue from the Weſt 


« Bow to confine the ſoldiers between two fires, and cut off 


i their retreat; the caſtle was next to be attempted ; the 
« judges (particularly the Lord Juſtice Clerk) were to be 
« ſeized; and all the public banks were to be ſecured. A 
% proclamation was then to be iſſued, ordering all the farmers 
sto bring in their grain to market as uſual ; and enjoining 
all country gentlemen to keep within their houſes, or three 
« miles from them, under penalty of death. Then an. ad- 
& dreſs was to be ſent to his majeſty, commanding him to 
put an end to the war, ckange his miniſters, or take the 
* confequences. Such was the plan of the committee of 
ways and means as propoſed by the priſoner. Previous 
to this, it ſhould have been mentioned, that all the Friends 
of the People were to be armed: with this view one 
'& Fairley was diſpatched round the tountry, to levy contri- 
« butions, and diſperſe ſeditious pamphlets ; for which pur- 
4 poſe he got particular inſtructions from the priſoner. It 
« would be proved, that the priſoner gave orders to Robert 
<« Orrock to make four thouſand pikes ; and alſo orders to 
one Brown for the ſame purpoſe. I heſe were to be uſed 
for completing the great plan; and Fairley's miſſion was 
to inform the country of this great plot.” Mr. Anſtruther 
concluded an elaborate, clear, and diftint pleading of 
more than two hours and a half, “by requeſting the jury ts 
lay no further ſtreſs on what he had ſaid than it ſhould be 
ee proved, as it was meant merely as a clue to the evidence 
which ſhould be brought before them.“ „ 
Mr. W. Erſkine, junior counſel for the priſoner, ſaid he 
would not trouble the court with many words, but would 
reſt his defence upon the correſpondence carried on between 


the 
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the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, the Lord Advocate, and the 

priſoner, by Which it would appear, that he had attended the 

meetings of the Friends of the People, with no ether view 

than a deſign to give information of their proceedings. A 

letter from the priſoner to Mr. Secretary Dundas was read, | 
which ſtated in ſubſtance, that, as he did not approve of the — 

dangerous principles which then prevailed in Scotland, and 

was a iriend to the conſtitution of his country, he thought 

it his duty to communicate to him, as a good ſubj ect, what 

information he could procure of the proceedings of thoſe” 

who ſtyled themſelves Friends of the People. From an ac- 

> Fra with ſeveral of the leading men among them, he 

flattered himſelf he had this in his power; and then goes on 

to mention ſome of the names of thoſe leading men in Perth, 
Dundee, and Edinburgh. In the! firſt” of theſe places, he 
| faid he had been educated, and had reſided in the two laſt for 

a conſiderable number of years, It concludes with enjoining 


To this letter an anſwer was returned, which was alſo 
read. It acknowledged the receipt of Mr. Watt's, and after 
expreſſing a hope that things were not ſo bad as he had re- 

preſented, defired him to go on, and he might depend upon 

his communications being kept perfectly ſecret. Another 
| letter from Mr. Dundas to Mr. MeRitchie, the prifoner's 
: agent, was next read, in anſwer to one from Mr. M*Ritchie, © 
 r2queſting of Mr. Dundas what letters he had of the priſons 
er's. The anſwer bore, that all the letters he had received : 
from Mr. Watt had been delivered to the Lord Advocate 
The Lord Advocate being ſworn, . in exculpation, gave 5 

a diſtinct account of the tranſactions which he had had 

with the priſoner. He had converſed with him ſeveral times 

at his on lodgings; and he had at one time given him ſome 

information which he thought of importance. This was 

reſpecting the diſaffection of ſome dragoons at Perth, which, 

upon enquiry, turned out to be ill-founded. In March, 

1793, his lordſhip ſaid, an offer had been made to him to diſ- 

cloſe ſome important ſecrets, provided he would give the 

priſoner 1000. This he abſolutely refuſed.— However, 

ſome time after, the priſoner having informed him that he 

was much preſſed for money to retrieve a bill of 3ol. his 
lordſhip, who was then in London, not wiſhing he ſhould be 
diſtreſſed for ſuch a ſmall ſum, ſent an order for payment of 

it. All this happened previous to the meeting of the con- 

vention; ſince which time, at leaſt ſince October laſt, he 

did not recolle& ſeeing or having any connection with the 

pin 5 | „ 
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as © Sentence paſſed on Matt. 


Mr. Hamilton contended, that the proſecutor had failed in 
bringing the moſt criminal part of it home to the priſoner. 
He dwelt long on the correſpondence between Mr. Dundas 
and Mr. Watt. He faid, the priſoner had now deſerted the 


ſervice in-which he had engaged; but had not had an oppor- 


tunity of exerciſing it until the very time he was appre- 
hended. „%% 5 5 
He contended, that he was a ſpy for government; and it 
was well known that a ſpy was obliged to aſſume not only 
the appearance of thoſe whoſe ſecrets he meant to reveal, but 
even to take part in their proceedings, in order to prevent a 
diſcovery. He alluded to ſpies in armies, and mentioned a 
melancholy circumſtance. which happened to one laſt war, a 
gentleman with whom he had the honour of being acquaint- 


ed. A ſpy in an army, he faid, was obliged not only to afſ- Fo 


ſume the uniform of the enemy, but even to appear in arms; 
and it would be exceedingly hard indeed, if taken in a con- 
AiR, that he ſhould be puniſhed for diſcharging his duty. 
He concluded with hoping the jury would bring in a verdict, 
finding the charges not proved. EO, 


The Lord Preſident, after clearly defining the 1 trea N 


ſon, ſummed up the evidence, narrating and explaining the 
various parts with much candour; leaving it entirely to the 
2 rag return ſuch a verdict as their judgment ſhould direct. 
The jury withdrew about half paſt five o'clock in the 
ue and, in about five minutes, returned with a verdict 
On the 5th came on the trial of David Downie, late gold- 
ſmith in Edinburgh, for High Treaſon, when the jury, 
after being out of court three quarters of an hour found him 
| guilt, but, on account of certain circumſtances, they unani- 
mouſly recommended him to mercy. = „„ * 
On the 6th the Lord Preſident, after a ſolemn. addreſs to 
the priſoners, delivered the following awful ſentence of the = 
court: © Robert Watt and David Downie, you have been 
« found guilty of High Treaſon by your Peers. The ſen- 
te tence of the court is, therefore, that you be taken to the 
« place from whence you came, from thenc? you ſhall be 
 « drawn on a ſledge to the place of execution, on Wednef- 
s day: the 15th of October, there to hang by your necks 
„ until you are both dead your bowels to be taken out, 
c and caſt in your faces; and each of your bodies to be cut in 
four quarters, to be at the diſpoſal of his majeſty :—and the 
Lord have mercy on your fouls !” „„ 
| - E me 
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The unfortunate priſoners received the dreadful ſentenee 
with much firmneſs and compoſure, and were immediately 


conducted to the caſtle. 


„% EH 20 0 5 
Afﬀairs of Poland — King of Pruſſia's Army. Inſurrettion 


a4 Warſaw. —Proclamation of the Supreme National Goun- 
_ cil — Manifeſto of the ri la of Germany, — Letters of 
the Kings of Pruſſia and Poland. —Diſturbances in South 
8 2 75 Liege 3 raiſed —Vifaries of the Poles. 
 — Letter of the National Council to General Koſciuſto, and 
the General's Anſwer. | on 


O thoſe who are indlined to congratulate a brave and 
5 2 people, conquering their invading enemies, the 
| 1 8 es of the Poles, at this time, muſt afford peculiar plea- 
About the middle of June, General de Elſner,. who. had 
been detached againſt Cracow, ſent the following report to 
his Pruſſian Majeſty, at his Head-Quarters, near Michalowo. 
On the 14th, the general arrived at the paſs of Michalows. 


He found it occupied by the enemy, attacked their cavalry . 


poſted there, and drove them under their intrenchments be- 
fore Cracow ; and in the evening fixed his camp in fight of 


| Cracow. On the 15th, in the morning early, the general 


ſent Lieutenant Reiſewiz with a ſummons to Cracow. The 
enemy defired nine hours to conſider. About that time 
Lieutenant Reiſewiz was ſent again, threatening, that if the 
would not come to an immediate concluſion, the bombard- 
ment ſhould commence immediately. At eleven o'clock an 
anſwer was returned, that the town would ſurrender at diſ- 
 cretion, upon which Colonel Lodiwarz put himſelf in motion 

to occupy the town and caſtle with two battalions, and two 

| ſquadrons. Captain de Fontanus was left to regulate the 
articles of capitulation, and General Elſner, with his corps, 
again joined his 3 „35 . 
On the 25th, the King of Pruſſia arrived at Kielce, and 
fixed his camp near that place, the left wing being covered 
by the town, and the right ne ſo cloſe by the Ruſſian 
troops, that the armies might be called united. EO - 
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time, which the enemy's forces approached from. all direc- 
tjons, the indignation of the people was raiſed to the moſt 
alarming height on Friday the 17th inſtant. The armed 
citizens had repaired on that day, in the afternoon, to the 
intre nchments n the city, for the purpoſe of going 
through their military exerciſe. The armed inhabitants of 
another diſtrict of the capital, went with drums beating and 
inſtruments playing to the Guilchall of the Old Town, be- 
fore which they drew up in a parade. One of their chiefs, 
whoſe name was Konopka, made a ſpeech to them, in which 
he repreſented how unaccountable it was for the National 
_ Council and the Criminal Tribunal till to delay the judg- 
ment of thoſe Poliſh priſoners, who were notoriouſly guilty 
of high treaſon. The keeping of thoſe delinquents proved, 
at the ſame time, very expenſive to the nation. The prifon- 
ers would perhaps efcape all puniſhment ; but it was in the 
power of the people to make them expiate their crimes,— 
| This ſpeech irritated the people to ſuch a degree, that they 
"unanimouſly called out, not to ſeparate, before the gallows 
-ſhould be erected, and the traitors executed. The gallows 
Was accordingly put up without delay; the Criminal Tri- 
bunal had releaſed ſeveral hundred perſons who had been put 
- under arreſt, but on the reſt of them who were pronounced 
_ *puilty, no ſentence had as yet been pronounced. ' . 
8 "The preſident, Zakizewſky, exerted his utmoſt efforts to 
-perſuade the mob atleaſt to delay the execution till the judg- 


ment was paſſed; and ordered the gallows to be taken down; 


but the enraged multitude ſoon erected it again, and ſacrificed 
to their fury the following perſons : De Boſcamp, Prior 
Counſellor; de Grabowſky ; Majewſky, Attorney General 
of the Crown; Roguſky and Pietka; W ulfers, a Counſellor _ 
and Member of the ci-devant Proviſionary High Council; 
Prince Anthony Czetwertinſky, and Prince Maſlalſky, the 
only male heir of that ancient and illuſtrious family, and un- 
cle of the Princefs de Lyne at Vienna. The exertions of 
the preſident, Zakizewſky, prevailed at laſt on the mob to 
reſpite the other priſoners, whoſe number amounts to one 
Hundred and fſixty-nine; and the populace diſperſed, without 
doing any more miſchief. n 
Ibe Supreme National Council now iſſued a proclama- 
tion, which ſtated that the principal object of the inſurrection 
being to diflolve every connection that ſubjected the repub- 
lic to the control of foreign powers, this could only be effeck- 
d by the unanimous exertions of the inhabitants of Poland. 
„By taking up arms, the Poles have deſtroyed thoſe pre- 
« judices which excited ſo much jealouſy and diſcontent. 


4 


« Although 
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ce Although different in their faith and form of worſhip, they 


are nevertheleſs brothers in principle. Until the reſtora- 


tion of peace, and tranquillity at home, when the republic 


„will be enabled to eſtabliſh the privileges of every ſect on 
« the moſt ſolid foundations, the National Council think it 
their bounden duty to make the following declaration, in 


75 


behalf of the non-conformiſts of the Greek perſuaſion. _ 


c Their church having always enjoyed a hierarchy, diſtinct 


c and independent of all extra-judicial authority, the ſaid 


< church ſhall continue to enjoy the excluſive privilege, 
< with this exception, however, that all difputes ſhall be re- 


4 & ferred to the reſident Patriarch at Conſtantinople. The 


. « Supreme Greek Conſiſtory ſhall be convoked by their 


* preſident, who ſhall nominate perſons eligible to fill the 


places of abſent members. He ſhall notify to the churches, 
« monaſteries, and every individual within the pale of the 
„Greek church, that they ſhall enjoy the free «exerciſe of 


[their religion, in common with the ſubjects of Poland, 


« liable however to the maintenance of their own clergy. 


They ſhall alſo be eligible to all offices, civil and military, 


&« and ſhall be under the immediate protection of the laws. 


„The council confirms this declaration by enjoining the 
“ ſpiritual and executive ſecular authorities, to make all per- 


„ ſons amenable to the laws who ſhall either by words or 
1 5 preſume to perſecute any individual non- con- 
“ formi 


SGBegneral Koſciuſko alſo iſſued a proclamation addreſſed to 
the Poliſh Greek non-conformift clergy, regular as well as 


ſecular, wherein he deplorgd the fate of thoſe unfortunate 


eccleſiaſtics who were doomed to live under the iron fangs 


of deſpotiſm.“ The Ruſſian government,” faid he, (makes 


« uſe of their ſacred office only for the promotion of their 
« ſiniſter views. They are expected, from the nature of 


« their vocations, to inſtruct and enlighten the people. In 


“ future their own intereſt ſhall be promoted, and their hap- 
4 pineſs conſulted, Let them, in the mean time, invite the 
< people to participate in the bleſſings of liberty and a be- 
« neficent government, which the Poles are determined to 
« obtain, at the price of their blood. Then indeed thoſe 


« eccleſiaſtics will be on a reſpectable footing in Poland, 


„Their property and ſtipends ſhall be ſecured to them by 
« falutary laws. Diſparity of religion will not prevent their 
c being conſidered as brothers and fellow citizens. It ſhould 
&« be reckoned a moral duty to make them ſenſible of the 

5 a VVV 


of the Greek perſuaſion, on the pretence of re- 
ligion, and to puniſh them as diſturbers of the public 
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« difference between an unjuſt and oppreſſive government, 
„ on which they depend for a miſerable ſubliſtence, and a 
government founded on the immutable principles of juſtice 
«and liberty!“ 3 ES l 
ye general then calls to their recollection the proceedings 
of their laſt diet. If their deliberations had not been inter- 
rupted, the ſpiritual government, which the States had left 
for their own choice, and which the States cheerfully ſatisficd, 
would have been eftabliſhed long ago, He aſſures them that 
they ſhall obtzin What that diet could not accompliſh : 
namely, that the Greek church ſhall have liberty to exerciſe 
all the functions of their religion, and that a proper proviſion 
ſhall be i ede for the paſtors. He alſo aſſures them that the 


Polcs deſire to conciliate the affections of the ecclefiaſtics to 


the republic, by acts of kindneſs and aſſurances of protection. 


He concludes by admoniſhing them to prevail upon the peo- 
ple to take up arms and join the Poliſh nation, whoſe ſole 
object is to recover their loſt rights, and to perſevere in the 
conteſt until their efforts ſhall be crowned with fuccefs, _ 
In addition to this, Kofciuſko made a declaration, which 
was tranſmitted to all the courts, in which he ſays, « That, 
te as the Poliſh inſurreEtion took place upon principles wholly 
_ E-differcnt from thoſe that prevail in France, ſo ſhould it be 
© condufted in a manner equally different. That all thoſe 
„ ſhall be regarded as enemies to their country, who ſhall at- 
« tempt to form clubs, or particular ſocieties. That the au- 
« thoritics ſhould be rejected, and, particularly, that the king 
« ſhould be treated with all the deference and regard to which - 
« he was entitled.“ | . 
The proofs of the guilt of thofe unfortunate perſons, 
 wheſe devotion to Ruſſia brought them to a miſerable end, 
has been found in the Chancery of the Ruſſian legation, and 
ſhev/ that they were not aCtuated by pure and Tkiterefted 
views, particularly in the diet at Grodno. In the Warſaw 
Gezette of the 21ſt of June, they publiſhed an account of 
the penſions which the Generals Ozarowſki, Koffakowſki, 
Zabiello, the Biſhop of Koflakowſki, and the Miniſter Ank- 
Wie z, received from the empreſs above their proper allow- 
ance. The firſt 2000 ducats yearly :. the ſecond, beſides an 
indemnity for his property upon the Ruffian Cordon, 3000 
ducats: the General Zabiello 1000 ducats per month during 
the fitting of the diet at Grodno; and the Miniſter Ankwiez, 
500 ducats, e „ 
It is a circumſtance not unworthy of hiſtorical remark, 
that Koſſakowſki, the Grand General of Lithuania, lately put 
to. death at Wilna, was the ſame who fought againſt the 
„„ | 5 ol, Ruſſians 
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Ruſſians with ſo much vigour, and ſometimes with ſucceſs, 
during the confederation at Bar, of which he was a principal. 
The ſworn enemy of Staniſlaus Auguſtus, he gratified his 


hatred in bearing arms againſt the power that protected him, 


Circumſtances having changed, he devoted himſelf to the in- 
tereſts of the court of Peterſburg, following the counſels of 
his brother, the Biſhop of Livonia, a prelate for whom am- 
bition prepared the ſame fate as it did for the Hetman of 
Lithuania, „ | 1 

On the 29th of June, a courier brought intelligence to 


Vienna of the entry of ten thouſand Pruſſians into Cracow 


on the 12th, and of tne retreat of Koſciuſko, who was afraid 
of being placed between two hoſtile armies, if he had made 
any motion for its relief. The inhabitants procured an am- 
neſty for what had paſſed, and were not required to ſubſcribe 
any new oath, This unexpected circumſtance was produced 
by a very extraordinary propoſition on the part of Koſciuſko, 
who offered, previous to the battle of the 6th, to deliver Cra- 
cow into the poſſeſſion of the Auſtrians, on condition of its 
being garriſoned ſolely by them. until the end. of the war, 


This requiſition was actually acceded to by the court of 
Vienna, and five thouſand men were to have entered that city 


on the 16th of June, had not the Pruſſians received intima- 
tion of the negociation, and anticipated the event. 

About the end of June, the following manifeſto of the 
Emperor of Germany, for letting his troops enter Poland, 
was diſtributed by his majeſty's order by Count Harnon- 
court, Commander in Chief of the Auſtrian troops, to the 
inhabitants of Poland. « Whereas his Imperial majeſty can- 
* not behold with an indifferent eye, the troubles which have 
« ariſen in Poland, which might have dangerous conſe- 


e quences for the ſafety and tranquillity of the countries be- 


« longing to his majeſty, he has given me orders to repair 
S . 2 8 


« with the troops under my command to the Poliſh territory, 


« in order that, by ſo doing, not only all dangers be averted - 


“ from the frontiers of Gallicia, but that the tranquillity and 


« ſafety of the countries of his majeſty the emperor be con. 


4 


“ ſolidated. In conſequence, the public have been appriſed, 


that thoſe who ſhall behave peaceably, friendly, modeitly, 


© and conſiſtently to the Auſtrian ſoldiers, will have to ex- 


« pect mighty protection, and the ſafety, both of their own 
“ perſons, and of their eſtates and property; thoſe, on the 
4 contrary, who ſhall dare to go fo far as to render themſelves 
« guilty of an inconſiderate reſiſtance, will bring upon them- 


& ſelves all the ſeverity of the martial laws.” 


On the 12th of July, the head-quarters of the King and 
EE VVV 
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the fugitive Poles recalltd. 


Prince Royal of Pruſſia were only three or four leagues from 
_ Warſaw ; when they publiſhed the following official Bulle- 
tin of their operations. After our departure from 
« Pinczow, where we had taken poſt ſubſequent to the capture 
d of Cracow, we paſſed the defiles of Kielce and the foreſts, - 
& We then marched towards Opoezno ; while, on the other 
e fide of the Viſtula, from Lublin, the Ruſſian troops pro- 
« ceeded through Lithuania. We croſſed the Pilica without 
« the ſlighteſt oppoſition; whilſt the Auſtrians entered the 
<« Palatinates of Lublin and Selm, and placed a garriſon in 
“ Sendomir. The enemy flee before us. 3 
About this time the National Council recalled all the 


fſugitive Poles for the defence of their country, under the pain 


of the forfeiture of their rights as citizens, and confiſcation 
of property. The wife of General Relawſky, who acted 
_ againſt the Poliſh party at Targowitz and Groduo, preſented 
the Grand Council with 200,009 Polith dollars, as a patriotic 
gift, and received in return @ divorce from ber huſband, The 
theatre at Warſaw, the palaces of Prince R2dziwil and Count 
OFginiki, and ſome other public buildings, were converted 


into hoſpi:als. ' „„ | 
The news that Prince Repnin had taken Wilna by ſtorm 
Was now confirmed. A general maſſacre was the conſe- 
' quence, in which the Ruſſians ſpared neither age nor ſex. . 
General Subow, ho commanded on this occaſion, afterwards 
directed his march towards Grodno. Another body of ten 
thouſand Ruffians, on their march to Warſaw, palled Du- 
bienka, the approach of whom rather damped the ſpirits of 
, a OO . 
On the 6th of Auguſt, about eleven thouſand Poles, moſtly 
regular troops, advanced with thirty pieces of cannon and 
two mortars againft Liebau. At firſt the Ruſſians poſted 
themſelves before the town to oppoſe them, but they were 
ſoon obliged to retreat; when the Poles following, fired their 
. . at them in the ſtreets, by which a great number 
of them fell, and many of them were driven into the ſea. 
Soon after the Poles had taken poſſeſſion of Liebau, a Ruſſian 
ſhip arrived, but finding that the place was in the hands of 
the Poles, eſcaped with the greateſt difficulty, very much 
damaged by the Poliſh cannon. In and near ee there 
were now upwards of ten thouſand Poliſh troops. 


On the 11th, the Poles were placed before Warſaw in four - 


entrenched camps, connected with each other, under the 

command of Koſciuſko, Dambrow!ki, Zajaczeck, and Mok 

ronowſki; the three latter being under Koſciuſko's com- 

mand. This generaliſſimo was at Mokatow, where 1 1 | 
| | „„ inſlei 
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' 


linſki was likewiſe poſted ; before him, at Czerniako, Gene- 


neral Dambrouſki was oppoſed to the Ruſſians, who were 


near Villanow; Zajaczeck was before Wola, oppoſed to the 
Pruſſians; and Mokronowſki, with whom Prince Joſeph” 


Ponietowſki ſerved as a volunteer, was likewiſe againſt the 
Pruſſians, who were poſted near Gurce. From theſe Poliſh 
camps a continual fire was kept up againſt the Pruſſians, by 


which ſeveral villages, in the poſſeſſion of the latter, were : 


ſet in flames. At Wola, a ſhot from a fix pounder fell on 


one of the king of Pruſſia's own tents, Provifions they had 
in great plenty, continual ſupplies coming from the other fide 


of the Weichſel, and even'by the roads of Lithuania, Near 


the Bug they took a great number of Pontons, and upwards 


of one hundred oxen, which were brought into Warſaw. 
The pontoneers and ſoldiers, which accompanied them, were 
made priſoners.—The king, who has the good will of all the 


_ patriots, ſent his laſt jewels to the National Countil, to be 


uſed for the defence of the country, and for the making of 


new artillery. 


Much about the ſame time, at Kerzminiec, in Volhinia, 
an action happened between the Poles and the Ruſſians, in 


which the latter loſt their military cheſt, containing 80,000 


Poliſh guelders. . „ „ 
Some days prior to this, a letter from the King of Pruſſia 
to his Poliſh Majeſty, was ſent by a trumpeter. to Warſaw, 


of which the contents are as follow. 


« $1R, MY BROTHER, 


ce The poſition occupied by the armies which ſurround 
« Warſaw, and the efficacious means which are begun to be 
% employed to reduce it, and which augment and advance in 
proportion as an uſeleſs reſiſtance is prolonged, ought to 


de have convinced your majeſty that the fate of that city is no 


« Jonger dubious. I haſten to place that of the inhabitants 
« in the hands of your majeſty. A ſpeedy ſurrender, and the 
cc exact diſcipline I ſhall cauſe my troops, who are deſtined 
te to enter Warſaw, to obſerve, will ſecure the life and pro- 
« perty of all the peaceable inhabitants. A refuſal to the firſt 
« and final ſummons, which my Lieutenant-General de 
« Schwerin has juſt addreſſed to the Commandant of War- 
« faw, will inevitably produce all the terrible and extreme 


means, to which an open city, which provokes by its ob- 
* ſtinacy the horror of a ſiege, and the vengeance of two 


= 


«armies, is expoſed. If, under the circumſtances in waich - 
« your majeſty is placed, your majeſty may be permitted to 
1 inform 


 @ Warſaw, Auguſt 3.” 
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« ;nform the inhabitants of Warſaw of this alternative; and 
«if they are permitted freely to deliver it, I can anticipate 
« with an extreme pleaſure that your majeſty will become 
their deliverer; Should the contrary happen, I ſhall regret 
4 the more the inutility of this itep, becauſe I ſhall no longer 
be able to repeat it, however great may be the intereſt I 

« take in the preſervation of your majeſty, and of all thoſe 
« whom the ties of blood and loyalty have called around your 
« perſon. In any caſe, I truſt that your majeſty will accept 


the expreſſion of the high eſteem with which, 


| wy i 
FO “ Sir, my Brother, 
« 'The good Brother of your Majeſty, 


(Signed) | | 
3 5 | „% FR. WILHELM. 
« Camp at Wola, Auguſt 2. „ . 


REPLY OF STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS. 


*The Poliſh 4 commanded by Generaliflims Kolb 


« ciuſko, ſeparating Warſaw from your majeſty's camp, the 


E pofition of Warſaw is not that of a city which can decide 
on its ſurrender. Under theſe circumſtances nothing can 
© juſtify the extremities. of which your majeſty's letter ap- 
priſes me; for this city is neither in the ſtate to accept, 

 < nor in that to refuſe the ſummons which has been tranſ- 


« mited by Lieutenant-General de Schwerin to the Com- _ 
« mandant at Warſaw. My own exiſtence intereſts me no 


« more than that of the inhabitants of this capital; but ſince 


« Providence nas vouchſafed to elevate me to the rank which 
« allows me to manifeſt to your majeſty, the ſentiments of 
fraternity; I invoke them to move your majeſty to abandon 


e the cruel and revengeful ideas which are ſo contrary to the 
& example kings owe to nations, and (I am altogether per- 
„ ſuaded of it) are altogether oppolite to your perſonal 
& character. %%% 5 


(Signed) „ RE 
4 STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS. 


8 


About the middle of Auguſt various accounts were re- 


© ecived of the troubles that had broken out in South Pruſſia, 


formerly Great Poland, of which his Pruſſian Majeſty took 
flefion laſt year. The inſurrection began in the late way- 


; wodſhip of Gneſen, Brzeſc and Inowroclau. Ihe Poles 
poſleſled themſelves of the town of Gneſen, twelve leagues | 


Viduries of the Poles, 7 4a 


from Thorn, on the road to Poſen, The few Pruſſian ſoldiers 
who were there made priſoners ; they plundered the military 
cheſt, overthrew the Pruſſian Eagles, trampled them under 
their feet, and even hung up ws, 7 on gibbets, erected for 
that purpoſe. "The ſame inſurrection took place at Brzeſe 
in Cajoira, and at Whoelawek, ſeven leagues from hence, In 
this latter place the Poles took ſeveral boats loaded with pow- 
der and ammunition, and their eſcort, which had been ſent 
from Grandeuz,, on the Weixel, at Warſaw, In all the 
places which they viſited, they made the magiſtrates and in- 
habitants take the oath of fidelity to the republic of Poland, 
and to the conſtitution of 1791, 5 
On the 22d, the Poliſh General, Marawſky, marched into 
South Pruſſia, at the head of ten thouſand men, and ſoon in- 
duced the greater part of the inhabitants of the provinces of 
Poſnania, Gneſen, and Kaſſich, to ann in his favour, and in- 
corporate themſelves with his forces. In conſequence of 
this, he made diſpoſitions for effecting the ſame in Siradia, 
and other places, in ſuch a manner that ancient Poland ſhould 
be foon united to Koſciuſco. It was on account of this 
movement, that the King of Pruſſia ordered ſeveral corps 
from Mentz and the Rhine. The fame letters mention a 
battle between the Poles, under General Poninſky, and a 
numerous body of Pruffians, in the iſland near Zegrze, which 
is formed by the Narew, where it empties itſelf into the Bug. 
The Pruſſians at this place had nearly completed a bridge to 
facilitate their paſſage to Warſaw, diſtant only four leagues, 
when, they ſuſtained a furious attack, and were entirely de- 
feated and diſperſed. The victory was of great advantage to 
the Poles, as it tended to keep that part of the country en- 
tirely ope, by which Koſciuſko received his proviſions. 
Another action took place between the Poliſh General Ge- 
droyce, and the Ruſſians, in Lithuania. The laiter were re- 
pulſed in their Atempt to invade rs 19] And, laſtly, in 
another action upon the confines of Poland, General Mada- 
linſky alſo defeated a body of Ruſſians, and obliged them to 
- renounce their projects of entering the waywodſhips. The 
whole duchy of Courland was now in the intereſt of the 
Poles, who ſeemed as if they would regain all the territory 
which had been wreſted from them. aner Waurzecky 
commanded in Courland and Samogitia, where the militia, and | 
the forces under him, made their own, and the diſtrict of 
Lithuania, a common cauſe. _ 1 „„ 
The inhabitants of Warſaw, at this time, appeared to be 
under no apprehenſion whatever, but lived very much at their 
ceeaſe. To the ſummons ſent by the King of Pruſſia, they 
„F . i boidly 
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"boldly anſwered, that they neither would nor ought to receive 
any propoſitions of that nature, while they had a reſpectable 
army to defend them, an army, which they invited him to 
bear and diſperſe, if he were able. = is CE 
The army of Koſeiuſko remained fo ſtrongly intrenched, 
that the enemy were not able to approach the city, which had 
not been in the leaſt dimaged by the bombardment. - The 
bombs as yet had ſcarcely reached the lines. Such was the 
abundance cf provilions, that meat, inftead of being at a high 
price, as might be expected under fuch circumſtances, was 
fold at no more than nine Poliſh pieces per pound, which is 
equivalent to four pence halfpenny of Engliſh-money. ; 
On the night between the 5th and 6th of September, the 
Pruſſian and Ruſſian armies abandoned the ſiege of Wartaw, 
after having for two montas made the moſt fruitleſs efforts 
to render themfelves maſters of that capital. Although this 
retreat at firſt ſeems to have been occaſioned by the general 
inſurrection which had taken place in all the N of 
_ Great Poland, it is however certain, that in any cafe they 
would have been obliged to abandon the ſiege; for beſides 
their having loſt a number of men, in different bloody en- 
gagemente, by diſeaſes and by deſertion, they experienced a 
total want of proviſions and ammunition. 5 


Ihe King of Pruſſia, having left his ſick and wounded to 
the mercy of the enemy, divided his troops into three diſtinct 
corps, which inſtantly retreated towards Peterkaw, Czento- 
kow, and Zakrocym, the laſt of which places is about two 
miles diſtant from the confluence of the Bug and the Viſtula. 
The Ruſſians, to the number of ten thouſand, who had 
retired at the fame time from Villanovo to Koczinicze, 
_ afterwards marched towards Lublin; General Ferſen it was 
thought, there would form a junction with another body of 
twenty thouſand men from Wolknia, commanded by the 
famons Stwarrow, an officer whoſe very name terrified the 
Turks during the late war, © | N 
When the news of e the ſiege of Warſaw reach- 
ed this country, every friend of humanity rejoiced. 
The King of Pruſſia, blinded by his ambition, now found 
Fimſelf out-witted by Catherine, who equally well gains her 


end by the deſtruction of Pruſſia, as ſhe would by that of 


Poland. Jo induce his Pruſſian Majeſty to carry his arms 
into Poland, ſhe propoſed that they ſhould not merely ſubdue 
_ the provinces which had begun to aſlert their liberty, but 
that the whole of Pcland ſhould: be divided, and ſhe promiſed 
immediately to aſſiſt him with all her forces. Allured by ſuch 
latter ing proſpects of extended dominion, he marched. into 


. 


\ C 
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| the heart of Poland. The commanders of the empreſs, ac- 


cording, to report, had orders to follow a different line of conduct, 


that of merely amuſing, by ſkirmiſhing on the frontiers, and 


in Lithuania. Before the King of Pruſſia found it neceſſary 
to raiſe the ſiege of Warſaw, he received a very polite com- 
munication from Prince Repnin, ſtating that it was with ſor- 


row he had to announce that the reſiſtance of the Poles in 


Lithuania was ſo general, and required ſo much attention 
from the army of the empreſs, as to put it entirely out of his 


power to co- operate with the Pruſſian army in the reduction 


of Warſaw. This, with the information received by his 
Pruſſian Majeſty at the fame time, that the inſurrection vas 


not only gaining ground in South Pruſſa, but extending 


into other parts of his dominions, made it abſolutely neceſſary 
for him to retreat with as much precipitation as the Duke of 
Brunſwick did from France. — The cauſe of the Poles muſt 


be dear to the heart of every Briton, and every human crea- 


ture. Nor could the Britiſh government, perhaps, obſerve a 
more magnanimous, or 1 wiſer policy, thar to take 
part with the Poles, and afford them, in conjunction with 


Sweden, Denmark, and Turkey, effectual protection. Under 


our protection, they might receive the ineſtimable bleſſings 
of moderated monarchy and regulated liberty. Abandoned 
by us, they throw themſelves into the arms of France, and 
adopt principles of licentiouſneſs.— What does the Empreſs 


of Ruſſia deſerve at our hands? What the King of Pruſſia? 


And what, again, do the Poles and preſent King of Poland, 
ſo much attached to, and ſo deſirous of an alliance with the 
| 36 mes not deferve ? - Lo 


mmediately after the ſiege was raiſed, the Supreme 
National Council wrote the following letter to General Koſ- 


_ ciuſko, * Penetrated with the molt heart felt-joy, ogcaſion- 


ed by the retreat of the enemy from our capital, the Na- 


« tional Council, dear general, congratulates you on this 


« happy event; for your zeal and arrangements have anni- 


<« hilated all threats of our enemy. The council, worth 
« general, is Convinced of the extreme troubles which you 
put yourſelf under, by taking upon you the defence of our 


e capital, and only wiſhes to be able to convince you of the 
« gratitude and reſpect which every individual owes you, as. 


« the conſequences of your endeavours are of the utmoſt im- 
« portance to our cauſe, The council, for this purpoſe, has 
« reſolved to commemorate this happy event by a public 
4 feſtival, which jour preſence would make more brilliant 


« and pleaſing to a grateful people; the council, therefore, 


leaves it to you, to name the manner and time cf this feſti- 
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« val, and expect our farther advice. : Dated in the ſitting 


“ of the council, September 6, 17944. . 
General Koſciuſko in his anſwer thanks the council « for 
« this flattering token of their ſatisfaction, and fays, that the 
liberation of the capital is owing to Providence, the bravery 
« of the Poliſh warriors, the zeal and courage of the inhabit- 


& ants of Warſaw, and the wiſe management of the actin 


« government. The manner and time of the intended feſtiva 
“ he entirely leaves to the Supreme Council to determine; 
« 2s his buſineſs does not allow him to be preſent in perſon,” 

On the 12th of September, very ſatisfactory accounts were 
received at Warſaw from Lithuania, and particularly from 


the town and diſtrict of Rown, ſituated on the frontiers of 


Samogitia, on the . of the two rivers Niemen and 
Wilya. A body of Ruſſians having prepared to take that 
town by 5 the commanders, in order to accompliſn 
their deſigns, embarked in ſeveral boats about ſix hundred in- 
fantry, with a conſiderable number of cannon, which were 
to be tranſported on the river Niemen againſt Kovno, called 
Caven, in German: but General Meyen, the Poliſh Com- 

mander of that town, informed in time of the intention of 
the enemy, planted ſeveral pieces of heavy artillery on one 

of the banks of the Niemen, concealed in a thick foreſt; and 


as ſoon as the boats with the Ruſſian troops were within 


reach of his cannon, he fired upon them with red-hot balls 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that in a little time they all diſappeared along 


with their cargoes. 


About. this time, the Ruſſian army, conſiſting of twenty 


thouſand men, arrived in Poland. On the 17th their advanced 


guards fell in with a party of Poles, near Koptim which 


- contiſted of about one hundred men, whom they attacked, and 
killed the greateſt part of them. The Poliſh General 


Shieranowſky, with about nine thouſand men and twenty- 
three pieces of cannon, was encamped ar Brzeſc. The 
Ruſſians arrived on the 18th before Brzeſc, and found the 
Poliſh army in order of battle, ready to receive them, which _ 
they immediately attacked. The Poles defended themſelves 

for three hours with the greateſt bravery, but were, at laſt, 
forced to retreat acroſs the Bug. The Ruſſians followed 
them, took a great number of them priſoners, and diſperſed 
the reſt, The loſs of the Poles was reckoned at about ſix 


thouſand men. | | ; = 
On the 13th of September an engagement took place be. 


tween the Poliſh troops, under General Dombrow {ki, and 


the Pruſſian corps, potted at Kamiona, to 3 a conſider- 
able magazine of flour, oats, ſalt, and proviſions of . ne : 
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General Dombrowſki divided his troops into three columns. 
The firſt column forced the enemy, and got poſſeſſion of 
Kamiona; the ſecond carried a battery, and the third was 
equally ſucceſsful in the object of its attack. The Pruſſians 
in this action had one hundred men killed, and ſeventy-five. 


taken priſoners, among the latter of whom were two officers 


The whole of the magazine fell into the hands of the Poles: 
The number of the inſurgents in South Pruſſia daily in- 
creaſed, They were divided into ſeveral bodies, which al- 
together amounted to about fifteen thoufand ine. 
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5 8 pointed out as the Aſſaſſins —Of the two leading 


Darties in France. alloons adopted by the French in 


+ 


aid to be diſcovered by a North Briton.” 5 . 
| ] OWARDS the end of Auguſt, the queſtion concerning 


erder to view the poſition of the Enemy.—Perpetual Motion 


the Liberty of the Preſs was debated in the National 


Convention of France, when it was decreed that the preſs 


was free, and that & at no time, for no reaſon, and under no 


* pretext, could it receive any infringement.” The ſound 


policy, judicious ſentiments, and liberal principles, contained 


in Freron's ſpeech on this ſubject, well deſerve attention. 


I riſc,” ſaid he, & to preſent the plan of a decree, called _ 
for by diſeuſſions in the popular ſocieties, and by the wiſh 


« of all France. Such a decree is the moſt effectual, indeed 
« the only means of ſecuring the republic againſt the oppreſ- 


« ſion of liberty, and the national repreſentatives, The © 
« tyranny of Robeſpierte is known; it is our duty to publiſh 1 


( the means by which he effected his uſurpation, as a grand 


s jeſſon to legiſlators, and to every free people on earth. It 


„ is well known, that in a ſociety of brothers and friends, a 
* peſture or word of him was ſufficient to make any man be 
„ {truck out of the Jacobin Club; and that the man, who 


& vas ſtruck out of the liſt of the Jacobins, was ſoon ftruck 


out of the lift of the living; that, under pretext of a revo- 


| © lutionary government, he artfully contrived to fit the cn. 


* vention above principles, the two committees above the 
convention, the Committee of Public Safety above the 


Committee 
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Committee of General Safety, and himſelf above the Com- 


“ mittze of Public Safety; that, in this hall, for a repre- 
& ſentative of the people to give an opinion contrary to that 
« of Robeipicrre, was to obtain a paſſport to the guillotine z 


that he filled all the priſons with excellent republicans ; | 


that he corrupted the Revolutionary Tribunal, where 
« judgments of death were pronounced in terms of jocularity. 

"gud M 
« Ought we not to bluſh at, as well as to lament, what we 
< have ſuftered ? If truth accuſe us, far from ſtifling her 
« voice, we ought to make it be heard in the moſt ingenuous 
« manner. A magnanimous confeſſion of our errors will 
« be the ſureſt pledge of our reſolution to correct them, and 


« to reſtore the ſacred power of feafon, juſtice, law, and hu- 


« manity. The tyrant, who oppreſſed his colleagues ſtill 
« more than the nation, was ſo enveloped in the ſemblance 
c of popular virtues ; the eſteem and confidence of the peo- 
“ple, which he had uſurped, for five years, by an hypocriſ 

« that never ſlumberec, had formed around him a rampart fo 
« ſacred, that we ſhould have endangered the nation, and li- 


© berty itſelf, if we had ſooner given way to our impatience 


© to deſtroy the tyrant. We were obliged to keep our necks 
« under the ſword, to give time for him to unmaſk himfelf. 
If, when we attacked him, the eyes of the people had not 
« been opened, either the blow would not have been mortal, 
« or death, in depriving him of a throne, would have raiſed 


e to him an altar. On this altar, a man of ſimilar ambition 
4 might have erected a tyranny not to be deſtroyed. We did 


« not deſtroy the tyrant until the 27th of July; but with what 
E certainty, and in how many ways, was his ruin prepared 
« two months before? The tyrant himſelf felt this to be the 
« caſe, and ſought for ſecurity in the puniſhment of all who 
« alarmed his 1 and the more heads he {truck oft, 


« the more he was alarmed for his own, Liberty, the ſacred 


e attribute of human kind, will no more puniſh her enemies 
4 in France, but by the oracles of juſtice, as holy as herſelf. 
„ 'T hoſe priſons, which never opened but to receive new - 


“victims, or to ſend them to the ſcaffold, we have now open- 
ce ed, to reſtore to their families thoſe numerous citizens, who 
© have bean ſhut up in them without cauſe. You have re- 
& ſtored its full effect to that principle, without which there 
« is neither juſtice, nor law, nor ſocial order; viz. that the 
e authority inſtituted to protect the liberty of individuals, 
© cannot infringe that liberty but for pacific reaſons com- 


„ municated to the party accuſed, Ihe unanimity - with 


„ which we votzd for the death of Robcſpierre, ought to be 
« a pledge, that all diviſions among us are at an end, Let 
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© thoſe, then; wtio hitherto have given us only ſilent votes, 
aid us now with the reſult of their knowledge and their 
e ſtudy: Let us make haſte to improve this renovation of 
s gur ſentiments; to the completion of the laws which the 
© republic has enjoined us to prepare. „ 
While our triumphant armies are carrying thunder 
ce —_— our enemies, let us diffuſe light, and the example 
c of good inſtitutions, to thoſe nations whom we are puſhing. 
4 forward. to liberty, even by their defeats. © But to run this 
& new career with honour, we ought, before entering upon 
( it, to call to our aid all the knowledge of France. Vou 
« will underſtand, that I mean the Liberty of the Preſs. How 
<« unfortunate is it, that after five years of a revolution, begun 
& by the light which the Liberty of the Preſs had flaſhed even 
« in the eyes of enemies; if, after having enjoyed for four 
writing, and printing; if, after having inſcribed this 
< liberty, in the Declaration of the Rights of Man, as the 
<« moſt facred of all rights, the moſt inviolable and invincible: 
e protection of the reſt, we now find ourſelves obliged to 
<« call for a detree on the Liberty of the Preſs! I reſpect the 
es convention tob much; I have ftudied this ſpirit, and the 
« effect of its laws too deeply, to aſk if there is a law that 
« aboliſhes the Liberty of the Preſs. No; no law of yours 
« could take from the people—your ſovereign and your con- 
4 ſtituent the enjoyment of the firſt of the Rights of Man. 
e But the tyrant to whom nothing was ſacred but his own 
<« pride, trampled equally under foot, the Rights of Man, and 
&« your laws. By him were ſent to death men guilty of no 
« other crime chan that of having printed their opinions, at a. 


« time when even the exceſs of this liberty had the protec- _ 


“ tion, and the guarantee of all the laws, and all the powers. 
« As artful as he was cruel, he never ventured to ſay printing 
« was forbidden; but the guillotine fell on every man wha 
ce ayailed himſelf of this right. To make liberty go back- 
&« wards, it was neceſſary for him to make knowledge do ſo 
* too. If the prefs had remained free; the number of irre- 
s proachable citizens, who were daily dragged from theit 
* homes to the priſon, and from the priſon to the ſcaffold, 
« would have raiſed their voice. Details of the horrors com- 
„ mitted in the priſons, would have been preſented to the 
« view of a humane people. The outrages of juſtice and 
« humanity by aſſaſſins, which he called a tribunal, would 
have reſounded from one end of the republic to the other ; 
and not only whatever wore a human heart, but the ver 
ſa have riſen up againſt the monſter, wha. 
55 “ « haranguegd | 
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& harangued on morality and virtue, while he ſtopped every 
6- yoice that could ſpeak of his innumerable orimes. Thus 
<« he ſuppteſſed at once the freedom of debate, by which the 
<eonvention'could have denounced him to the nation, and the 
Liberty of the Preſs, by' which the nation could have de- 
a nounecd him to the convention. 15 b mr „ 
4 Ibis dreadful example bught to teach us how neceſſary 
*the Liberty of the Prefs is to terrify, to unmaſk, and to- 
«flop che plots of ambitious men. The indefinite Liberty of 
«the' Prefs alone dan give this movement to the minds of 
men. The indefinite Liberty of the Preſs connects and 
«exchanges: the ideas of the philoſophers of every country, 
e and of the legiſlators of every free people. The Liberty 
Gigf the Preſs unites, for the benefit of a fingle nation, all the 
* nowledge, and all the force of the human mind. The Li- 

perty of the Prefs is alone ſufficient to defeat the moſt 
dexterous enterpriſes of ambition; it is neceſſary to give 
cc to repreſentative government the eſſential character of the: 
pureſt demoorney, and, by means of it, legiſlators, in the 
torrent of daily affairs that engage: their attention, may re. 
c ceive the various and profound concluſions of every think- 
* ing mind upon earth; Decree then that the preſs is free; 
«but declare, at the fame time, that whoever attempts ſetting 
© any. limit, or offering any infringement to this liberty, has 
«truths to conceal and falſehoods to ae dee declare thar 
« every Legiſlative Body, every governing Committee, every 
«&E:xccutive Authority, every Public Functionary, that by 
« decree, order or act, ſhall attempt to fuppreſs or circum- 
* fcribe. the Liberty of the Prefs, is in a ſtate of confpiracy 
« againſt the people ant” the republic.” I will not deny that 
this Juminacy of the human race, this fun of the mind, made 
to enlighten governments through paths in which are dark 
neſs, confuſion, and difaſter, may, in the- hands of ſome in- 
« cendraries, become the hurtful inſtrument of their paſſions; 
put the day ſtar alſo, while he ſheds torrents of light over 
the globe, raiſes the vapours which obſcure the vallics, and 
© ſymetimes occaſions ſtorms. Would you for this extinguiſh 
the ſyn in the vault of heaven? The Liberty of the Preſs, 
E if it be not unlimited; cannot exiſt. Let then this ſource 
gf light be inſtantly opened, and, in the day that it will ſhed 
& ardund us, let all the queſtions be agitated which we have 
« Yer to decide upon, or which have not been decided to the 
itisfaction of the beſt informed patriots of France and the 
«ſages %%% / ĩ 9 POT SEO We, 
Phe Revolutionary. Ttibunal,. and the general police, 
EY”; „ etl, nn ere 
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TT: Revolutionary Tribunal, „ qagot- 
cc require alfo your attention. The police of ignorant G _ f 


cc barbarous nations is impriſonment, and their juſtice, deat: 


Among nations enlightened on the ſocial art, in govern- 
„ments acquainted with human nature, a ſkilful and well 
« diſtributed W.. fene renders numerous imprifonments un- 
« neceflary; and penalties, well apportioned to degrees of 
60 guilt, render the puniſhment. of death more terrible from 
« being rare. What contempt has been affected among us 
for theſe maxims ! Into what horrors has this contempt 
« led us! Let experience, which has coſt us ſo dear, bring 
cus back to thoſe eternal principles which the genius of | 
« Montefquieu and Beccaria drew from the hiſtory of ages. 
„Let us think with them, that the terror of puniſhment is 
„ loft in its frequency, and that to make death be feared, we 
« muſt ſeldom inflict it, It is not the axe which is always 
« falling, but the axe which is always ready to fall, on which 
the imagination and eye dare not fix. Multiplied puniſn- 
ments, by rendering criminals more deſperate, may deſtroy, 

in the minds of a whole people, thoſe tender and ſublime 

« affections, that exquiſite feeling of humanity, whick are the 
c principle, the end, and the perfection of all the ſocial vir 
4 tues, I move, that you order your Committee of Legiſlas 
« tion to preſent a plan of active police and vigilance, Which 
„ may keep inceſſantly under the eyes of the magiſtrate all 
4 thoſe whoſe manner of living or talking may excite ſuſ- 
« picion. It is the weakneſs, the diſorder, and the {ſloth of 
c government that fill the priſons. A government of order, 
« vigilance, and energy, makes ſociety itſelf the guardian of 
(. fociety, without ſcreening from puniſhment thoſe who are 
the juſt objects. Good patroles prevent bloody battles. 
©« Patroles may be a meaſure of police as well as of military 
« vigilance, and, perhaps, if properly organized the beſt fitted 

« for a revolutionary government. 5 1 


During the firſt week of September, the convention was 


engaged in the examination of the conduct of thoſe agents 
into whoſe hands the buſineſs of ſelling the lands forfeited to 
the republic was committed. Great frauds were diſcovered. 
It was found that many of the moſt violent republicans were 
republicans, only that they might with impunity lay hands on 
the effects of the nation. In one of the d-bates on this fub- 
ject, Tallien declared to the convention, that men who were 
in office gained ſuch great property as to lay out immenſe _ 
ſums in purchaſes, and by this means many poor Sans, (u- 
blottes were prevented from buying the ſmall lots. He pro- 
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poſed therefore that huſbandmen ſhould be allowed as much 8 
5 land as they could cultivate themſelves. 8 


riched themſelves at the expence of the nation, excited the 
refentment of the peculators, is not known, but as he was 
going home about twelve o'clock at night, after he had made 


this declaration in the convention, he was attacked near his 


own door by a man in a great coat and round hat, Come 


« Villain, (he cried) I have ftaid fer thee a ling time.” He 
then {truck him with his 6 upon the breaſt, and at the ſame 


* inſtant fired a piſtol at him. The ball penetrated near his 
ſhoulder. He fell. Though ſeveral people came up imme- 
diately, the affafiin efcaped, favoured by the darkneſs of 


the = 2 Upon examination the wound was pronounced uit 


mortal. 


The next day Merlin of Thionville pointed out the Jaco- - 
bins as the affaffins of Tallien. „ Do ye with,” ſaid he, 


59 


' © to know the murderers.” Read the analyſis of yeſterday's 
fitting of the Jacobin Club: you will there ſee the victims 


pointed out, you will there tce that ſeveral National Repre- 
ſentatives are pointed out for aſſaſſination. They wiſh to 


Whether Tallien's inſinuation againſt thoſe Who had en- 


have patriots after the faſhjon of Robeſpierre; knights of the 


guillotine, Let me repeat to you a phraſe of one of their 


members: « The frogs of the marſb are rearing their 
& heads; but they will be the ſooner crufhed.” Is not this 
enough to determine the convention, if not to ſhut up the 


Hall of the Jacobins, at leaft to forbid any of the National 
| Repreſentatives to aſſiſt at its ſittings ?- eg TD 


It was not long before "I allien recovered from his wound, 


and, in conſequence of the attempt to aſſaſſinate him, regained 
much of his popularity, which was evidently on the decline. 
Freron, one of his party, now became the editor of a periodi- 


cal paper, entitled The Orator of the People, in which he did 


not ſpare his political opponents. 


lt may not be improper here to recal to the minds of thoſe, 


who may not have leiſure or opportunity to be minutely in- 


formed of the ſtate of France, that there are in that country 
two leading parties. The followers of Marat, Danton, and 


Robeſpierre, are violent democrats, whoſe principal aim is, 


by means of clubs and popular affociations, to keep all things 


in a kind of gory fermentation 3 who are jealous of 
all men, who by rank, fortune, or 


kings, princes, lords, an 
tame, are diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar. They would wage 
eternal war with all their neighbours, unleſs, under the plauſi- 


ble, yet deluſive idea of fraternization, they ſurrender them. . 


ſelves 


— 


The valley fide of the convention, or moderate party. 
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ſelves to the control and direction of the French republic, as 
ſo many nations of Europe, in former times, one after another, 
in the name of FRIENDS and ALLIES, did to thoſe of the 
Romans. They ſee no ſettlement but in wild uproar; no 
order but in confuſion. The followers of Briſſot, or the 


| _ Girondifts, now called the Moderatiſts, in oppoſition to the 


Jacobin and other clubs, maintain the ſovereign power of the 
convention, the regularly, and, as they ſay, legally conſtituted 
repreſentatives of the people. Though it has not been 
thought eligible, perhaps not altogether ſafe, to the naſcent _ 
republic, by the Moderatiſts, to declare for the abolition of 
the clubs, the cradle undoubtedly of liberty, they wiſh to curb 
their extravagance ;z to poiſe the ſtate by its own confti- 
tutional powers; to quiet the minds of all ranks by the ope- 
ration of the laws; and diffuſe the bleſſings of equal govern- 
ment throughout every part of the empire. This party, ever 
ſince the fall of the dictator, has been on the increaſe. "The 
convention ſeem to become more and more at liberty to ſpeak 
the ſentiments of the people of France, whoſe intereſt, and 
inclination too, it is reaſonaBle to ſuppoſe, is peace. All men 
of property, good morals, and good hopes, the number. of 
whom in France is, no doubt, conſiderable, muſt be inclined 
to peace by the influence of every generous, as well as ſelfiſh, 
paſſion ; by a love of friends and kindred ; above all, by pa- 
rental tenderneſs—by an anxious deſire to ſettle their poſterity 
in the quiet enjoyment of fortune, or the peageable means of 
 a@rquitipg irrt. 
About this time balloons were adopted by the French com- 
manders, for reconnoitring the ſituation of the allied armies. 
They were attached to the ground by cords, with acronauts 
{killed in tactics, who viewed the poſition of the troops, took 
plans, and gave information by ſignals, or by dropping papers. 
They were compoſed of yellow taffeta gummed, and covered 
with a net-work of ſtrong thread; and the aerial 45 
had with them, in the gondola, all the inſtruments neceſſar7 
to „„ height of che balloon in the atmoſphere, and 
to diſcover the temperatures they might experience. Ihe 
form of the balloons was not ſpherical as thoſe of Montgolfier, 
Blanchard, Pilatre, and Rozier. Their figure was elliptic, 
twenty- nine feet in length, nineteen in diameter, and fey⸗ | 
- ſeven in circumference. | 1 . 
The invention of a machine with perpetual motion has 
long been conſidered as an object of the greateſt importance, 
and much attention and expence have been employed to diſ- 
cover it. In the courſe of laſt month, a maſon at Arbroath, 
in Scotland, finiſhed a machine, compoſed of metal, which 
„„ „„ Fr „%%% 


4 


8 Perpetual Motion diſevvered. , : 


has neither ſpring nor pendulum to actuate its motion. Tt 
moves merely by its own powers of preſſure. Such is the 
ſimplicity of its conſtruction, and the energetic principles by 
which it is regulated, that there is little doubt entertained of 
its going for ages. He began to ſtudy this branch of 
mechaniſm at a very early period in life; and now, after 
thirty-ſix years of almoſt conſtant application, his endeavours 


proved ſucceſsful. 
. 5 
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Eigagement near Graue. Deſiat of General Clairſayt.— 
' Defeat of General Culloredo.— The Parifians demand a 
hieſ.— Urevecæur ſurrenders to the French. Aduan- 
tages gained by the Spaniards over the French. — Poſition 
5 the Britiſh Army at Bommell — Inundations.— Bois-le- 
ue, Venlo, Nimeguen, and Maeftricht ſurrender to the 
French, — Addreſs of the EA Orange. Diet at Ra- 
1iſbon. Execution of Mati.—Aeguittal of Fohn Horne 
Troke, E. and other State Priſoners, —Prorogation.of Pare 
liament. — Inconſiſtent Charatter of the Dutch. . 


N the 15th of September a ſudden attack was made 
by the Pesch upon all the poſts of the right of the 
Britiſh army near Grave *; and that of Boxtel, which was 
the moſt advanced, was forced, with conſiderable loſs to 
the Hefſe-Darmſtadt troops, who occupied it.“ As the 
% line of my out-poſts upon the Bommel could not be main- 
s tained,” ſays the Duke of York, 4 while the enemy 
“ were in poſſeſſion of Boxtel, it appeared neceſſary to re- 
gain it; at the ſame time, the degree of refiſtance, which 
the enemy would make, would ferve to aſcertain whe- 
ther this attack was ſupported by their army, with a view 
to a general attack, or was merely an affair of out-poſts, 
{ ] therefore ordered Lieutenant General Abercrombie to 
e march with a reſerve during the night, with directions 
* to reconnoitre the poſt at day-light, and to act as he 
« ſhould judge beſt, from what he ſhould diſcover of the 


Grave is a pleaſant town upon the Menſe.. The Prince of Orange 
bought it, with gonſcut of the ſtato, of the King of Spain, 


„ dre 


Engagement near Grave, " . an 


2 force of the enemy. The general having advanced as 
directed, found the enemy in ſuch ſtrength as left little 
room to doubt of the proxnnity of their army, and he ac 
 cordingly retired, but in ſuch good order, as prevented 
„the enemy from making any impreſſion, although they 


followed him for ſome diſtance. About this time I re- 


th ceived private information, upon which I<ould rely, ana 
8 which was confirmed by the obſervation of N 
_* and the reports of deſerters, that the enemy had | 
” forced by the corps which had hitherto been acting in 
Wen Flam erg, as well as by a column of the army 
** which had been employed before Valenciennes and 
Condé. The fame information aſſured me alſo, that the 
column which had been marching towards Maeſtricht 
* had ſuddenly returned towards us. From theſe agcounts, 
and what I knew of the previous ſtrength of the enemy, 
* it appeared that the actual force now advancing agamft 


* me, and whole object could only be an attack upon my 


© zrmy, could ſcarcely be leſs than eighty thouſand men. 
The hazard of an action, with ſuch a very great diſparity 
of numbers, could not but become a matter of the 
* moſt ſerious conſideration; and, after the moſt mature 
* deliberation, I did not think myſelf at liberty to riſk, in 
* fo unequal comet his majeſty's troops, or thoſe of his 
K alles ſerving with them. Phad the utmoſt reliance on 
« their courage and diſcipline, and I had no doubt but that 
< thoſe would have enabled me to reſiſt the firſt efforts of 
<< the enemy; but it could ſcarcely be expected that even by 
the utmoſt exertion of theſe qualities, they would be able 
« to withſtand the reiterated attacks which the vaſt in- 
« periority of the enemy would enable them to make, ad 
„ which we know, from experience, is a general principle 
upon *kich they act. Actuated by theſe reaſons, and the 
further information which I received about noon, that 
a the enemy were marching conſiderable columns towards 
« my left, in which part my poſition was moſt vulnerable, 
« determined on retreating acroſs the Meuſe. The ar- 
muy accordingly marched at three o'clock, and, without a 
„ loſs whatever, took up a poſſeſſion, which had been + ein 
_ & gufly reconnoitred, about three miles in front of this place, 
* from which they croſſed the river yeſterday morning. 


« The loſs in the attack upon the out-polts has fallen chief- 


ly upon the Hefſe Darmſtad: troops, With ſome of the fo- 


. : ; 5 } . 2 * ; 0 
« reign troops, newly raiſed for his majeſty's ſervice. 


. 2 ara om 2, 
« The 29th regiment was engaged, ard loſt ſeveral men; 


Much about the fame time, the Aufttian army under 
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440 Defeat of Clairfayt. * - 
General Clajrfayt was defeated by the French in the vicini- 
ty of Mazſtricht, The ability, N with which tlie 
general adopted every plan of operation, the unabated firm- 
neſs of ſpirit he preſerved, and the preſence of mind he 
evinced in this diſaſtrous conflict, greatly increaſed. the 
ſplendor of his character. He had placed his centre be- 
Gre Juliers; his right extended along the left' bank of the 
Roer on the ſide of Ruremond; and his left was ſupported 
by Duren ; having the Roer behind his whole line. Before 
his centre was the plain of Aldenhoven, bordered on every 
ſide by ſmall hills; and at the extremity of the plain was a 
yery large paſſage, through which the enemy muſt pene- 
trate, before they could attack the grayd army. On the 
hills were redoubts, at equal diſtances, furniſhed with artil- 
lery, which took the enemy in flank, making a croſs fire. 
The French on their {ide had planted cannon at the extre- 
mity of the hills, on the fide of the paſſage, to fire upon 
ſuch of their own troops as might fall mu os might en- 
deavour to turn about, to avoid the fire of the redoubts. 
The French advanced with their uſual intrepidity and fury. 
They were mowed down by the artillery placed on the 
hills to the right and left, and the batteries raiſed by our ar- 
my in front. During the three hours that their attack 
laſted, they loſt one thouſand five hundred men, whilſt the 
Auſtrian army remained firm, and experienced ſcarccly 
any loſs, It might have remained ſo without fear of bein 
forced, and certain of ſeeing the enemy cover the plain wn 
their dead, before they could make” any impreſnion on it? 
but general Clairfayt was informed, that his other two 
wings had not made the expected reſiſtance ;'that they were 
forced, and that he was 1n danger of being turned and over- 
powered by the two corps|that had routed thein. He then 
made his r&teat to Cologne, in the beſt order, 'with the loſs 
only of ſeven hundred men.) General Clairfayt had cauſed 
two redoubts to be conſtricted at the head of. the bridge of 
Cologne, to protect the paſſage of the Rhine, in caſe he 
ee be obliged to retreat. He confided the guard of it 
to the emigrant legion of Bourbon, ſaying to it, I Know- 
0 that I give you a poſt extremely difficult to guard; but 
« the neceſhty I am under, and the high opinion that I ens. 
, tertain of your bravery, perſuade me'that J cannot con- 


44 ſide it in better hands.“ In effect, that legion maintain- 


ed its poſt during five hours, repelling all the efforts of the 
enemy, who attempted to fall on its rear guard, -and did not 
retire until the whole army had paſſed the river. 
„An aktion like «iſe took place at this time betweeg the 
: ; 3 „ „„ „„ 8 Auſ. 
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Defeat of General Colloxedr, | 447 


ſtrians and the French, near Dego, in the vicinity gf 
Caire, of which the following is the official account. 
«+ During the night of the 18th of September, we were in- 
formed, that the enemy was marching in three ſtrong co- 
lumns againft our advanced poſts, near Mallaſe ; in con- 
*« ſequence of which, all our poſts were reinforced, and 
4 Major Count de Khun, was ſtationed at Mileſimo and 
Coſſeria, with four companies of the regiment of Arch- 
duke Anthony, and at the ſame time General Count de 
Colloredo took a poſition on the heights of Carcare, with 
© ſeven battalions of infantry, and two ſquadrons of the. 
« Hulons of Meſzaros, covering his right wing, with the 
Cenſe Brain, and ſtationing his cavalry in the plain. On 
„the 19th, at nine o'clock, the enemy, protected by a 
chick fog, advanced in great force, and compelled our 
« advanced poſts, after a vigorous reſiſtance, to fall back; 
* after which, they extended themſelves with ſuch celerity 
on the ſummits of the mountains, which are covered 
with cheſnut trees, that, towards ſeven in the evening, 
„they had nearly ſurrounde our right wing, between 
« Carcare and Milefimo. On the 2oth at day-break, we diſ- 
covered the enemy marching in two columns, of which, 
about one o'clock, one preſented itſelf to our front, 
„while the other, compoſed of four thouſand men, ad- 
« vanced againſt our Tight wing, where it attacked Major 
de Khun with the greateſt impetuoſity, who ſuſtained his 
« poſition during an hour, but at laſt found it expedient to 
retreat to a neighbouring height, where he formed his 
« corps znto a ſquare, in expectation of a freth aſſault from 
© the enemy. The latter, howeyer, diſcouraged by the 
„great loſs which they had ſuffered, did not renew the at- 
« tack, but endeavoured to ſurround the corps, and with it 
« the right wing of our army. This manoeuvre obliged - 
General Colloredo to retire from his poſition, and to 
« ſend a diviſion of infantry to the ſupport of Major Khun, 
« who was in conſequence enabled to retreat, in the night 
bg of the 20th, without the ſmalleſt loſs. As the ground 
« adjoining Caire, does not admit of a convenient poſition 
4 being taken, our troops were obliged 10 fall back as far 
« as De o; and the motions of the enemy inducing us to 
44 ſuppole, that they meant to take us in the flank and rear, 
4 our right was ſtationed at Saint Juliette, and our left on 
the mountains towards Montenotte.'; _. MET 
Qn the 24th of September, the people of Paris aſſembled 
in preat*crowds on the places, Sorbonne, de Greve, Petit 
St Antoine, du Carouſel, &c. &c. demanding unanimouſ- 
ly noj'a king but a Quit, Several battalions of national 
Bohr OM e guards 
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442 Surrmder of Creve-@ir, 


guards were detached with cannon to diſperſe the mob, ” 


preceded by the repreſentatives of the people, who, having 
harangued the populace, and aſſured them that if they had 


convention, they ſhould obtain the readieſt redreſs, ſucceed-- 
ed to ſeparate the mob. As theſe commotions, however, 
ſeemed to be connected with the diſturbances Which had 
again broken out at Marſeilles, the convention, it was 
thonght, would find their entire ſuppreſſion a very difficult 
taſk. In conſequence of the diſturbance in Paris, the con- 


vention wrote for a detachment of ten thouſand of the beſt 
troops in Pichegru's army. 5 . 


Fort Crevecæur, after having been bombarded by hex- 


itrers, ſurrendered to the French on the 2 1ſt, at midnight. 


The parriſon, ſaid to conſiſt of two hundred and fifty men, 
un ler the command of colonel Tibbal of the engineers, 
made a capitulation, by which it was allok ed to march ont 
with the honours of war, the troops laying. down their 
arms on the glacis, and engaging not to ſerve againſt 
France for the Foxes of a year and ſix weeks. The terms of 
this ſurrender had a great influence on the ſeige of Bois-le- 
duc, againſt which place the inoſt violent fire was now 


kept up. The capture of Creveczur 2 open the part 
of Gueldres which is ſeparated by the 


euſe from Bra- 
bant, the defence on that ſide became extreme!y critical. 
The fame day, a ſevere ſkirmiſh took place between 
Patteren and Aldenhoven. The French cavalry, particn- - 
larly the chaſſeurs, advanced as far as Iden and Ontweller, 
and even to. Kirchberg, where they ſurpriſed ſome of the 


Auſtrian chaſſeurs, and a picquet of liglit-horſe; on which 


oecaſion a cannonading took place between the out-poſts 


at Gulik, with loſs on both fides. Towards Lidnich, 
where thirty-ſix e of horſe were poſted, a very 


bloody contſict took place. Next day, every thing was 


quiet; a general attack was expected, but it did not take 
place. "The French, poſted near a mile behind Aldenhoven, 
fired ſeveral cannon, by which the Auſtrians loft three of 
their gunners. e „ 

On the 29th the Auſtrians repulſed the French as far as 


Hongen; but in the afternoon they returned with reinforce- 


ments, and drove away the few troops that were at Putz- 


| Jon, Inden, and Lammeridorff. The ſame day the Ani: 


trians received orders to throw a bridge over the Roer, and 
next day the bridge was almoſt completed, In the wean- 


time «very thing was quiet, and nothing further had occur- 
red in the army. | | 


About 


Advantages gained by the Spaniards. 443 


About this time diſpatches: were received at Madrid, 
from the prince of Caſtlefranco, commander in chief of 
the forces in the kingdom of Arragon, giving various par- 
ticulars of his entry into the French territory, the deſtruc- 
tion of the French magazines in the valley of Liers, the bar- 
racks near Laſcun, and ſome large depots of grain, &c. 
near the ſame place. Some of theſe advantages ſeem to 
have been obtained by the garriſon of the valley of Aſpe, 
which had been conſiderably reinforced; in fine, all the 
| troops in that quarter aſſembled decidedly for the attack ot 
che French in the vallies of Liers and Daſcun, and if poſ- 
1 ſible to ſurpriſe the French in that quarter before they 
- . could receive any reinforcement. This buſineſs, from the 
nature of the ground, was rendered ſo extremely difficult, 
that two whole days were expended by ſome of the Spaniſh 
officers in a reconnoitring excurſion, before the enterpriſe 
was reſolved upon, and received the ſanction of a council 
of war, who were unanimous in their determination of at- 
tackiny the enemy. _ TL” 
The Spaniſh troops then began their march in three co- 
lumns. The firſt and ſecond columns, after driving the 
French from their poſitions, deſtroyed all their magazines: 
the third ſucceeded in taking a battery of three guns belong- 
ing to the enemy, and ſetting fire to the barracks near Laſ- 
cun; and on the advance of the Spaniſh troops after this 
ſucceſs, the enemy were diſlodged from ſeveral heights near 
Aragues; as thirty of the Walloon guards, under Baron 
Doberge, kept the enemy at bay, till a reinforcement arriv- 
ed under Don Pedro de Porras, the enemy fled ſoon after, 
with the utmoſt precipitation; but Baron de Trieſt, who 
led one of the columns, it ſeems was miſled by his guides, 
who loſt their way in conſequence of the cloudy weather, 
and a great fall of rain. After ſilencing the French batteries, 
and effecting the principal object of th: expedition, the Spa- 
nith general, ſpeaking of the retreat of his army from Laſ- 
cCun, ſays, that it was a maſterly performance in military 
tactics, ſuch as in point of merit will not yur to any of a 
modern date. The French are repreſented as having loſt a 
vaſt number of men in this affair, and nothing but the fa- 
tigue of the day is ſaid to have prevented the Spaniards from 
Howdy up r ſucceſſes at the inſtant: the fire it ſeems 
being kept up during ten hours without intermiſſion. The 
hel ok of the Spiniards on this occaſion did not ex- 
cCeed two hundred kiled, wounded, and miſting and from 
the. loſs that was ſuſtained by the French, it was preſumed 


they 
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844 Pofitionof the Britih Army. 
they would be totally unable to put the plan of attack in exe 
cevtion. 5 7 „ * 
On the 2nd of October the French formed an army of 
eighteen thouſand men at Kuſſel. The commandant of 
Venlo ſent a patrole to rcconnoitre the enemy, but it was 
foo weak to venture far; they however made ſome priſon- 
ers, and were informed that the French had entered Gulik. 
Fheir motions, indeed, were now ſo various, that the allies 
N not tell where the enemy mean to divert their at- 
tracks. JJFFFC e 
The report of the inveſtment of Maeſtricht“, and the 
fſüurxender of Aix-la-Chapelle, was about this time, made 
to the convention. : LO 8 
On the 6th, the bombs thrown by the French into Duſ- 
feldorf, from the other fide of the Rhine, ſet fire to ſeveral 
parts of the town. The imperial ables, the hotel of 
Eonftole, and the Imperial poſt-houſe, were burnt down; 
the great tower was not only burnt, but fell in, and by its 
fall did much damage. 1 „% ape 
At this period, the poſiijon of the Britiſh army was very 
important. Five thouſand Britiſh and Hanoverians were 
poited to defend the paſs, at Bommel, the third regiment 
of guards arrived to ſhare in the poſt of honour, and ge- 
neral Abercombie was on his march, with a confiderable 
army to command the whole. The Duke of York, in 
tie mean time, was poſted at Cleves, Doiſburg, and Em- 
merich. “ The defence of. Bommel, ſays an officer in 
a letter to his friend, “ is fo ſtrong as to bid defiance, as 
% we believe to all attack; and not even the wonders that 
« the French Republicans have performed, can induce us 
„to believe it poſſible for them to overcome the artificial 
** obſtacles now raiſed againſt them. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that they are no; daunted. They are advanced to 
„the attack, and all the late torrents of rain, which have 
hack the double effect of ſweeping them off by diſeaſe, 
* and of ſwelling the inundation, dp not appear to have 
6 either flackened 
„ alacrity. If it be the cauſe alone that ſupports their 
+ ſouls under ſuch difficulties, it is in vain to ſay that their 


* Macftricht is a firong fortified town, fo called from there having 
been formerly a ferry over the Maeſe. The children of this place are 
ſubje& to that maxim of the civil law, parirs ſequitur venirem, to thap 
Prince to whom the mother was ſubject at the time of birth. If a 


_ - ftranger ſhould go there, he muſt deelare to whom he will be ſubjcct. 


The Duke of Brabayr is rhe chief fovercign, poſſelling the power of 
ruinage, and granting pardon to offenders. 


8 dan 


their efforts, or to have diminiſhed their 


: . Surrender of Bots le- Dur. 445. 
< hberty will not be triumphant: if they accompliſh the 
4 paſſage of Bommel, Holland is theirs. With all our con- 
« fidence. or ſucceſs, fifty bylanders and other veſſels are 
% moored and chained off Bommel, to tranſport the 
troops, if neceſſary. The roads are all cut up, and bat- 
« teries raiſed to defend the ground, inch by inch. The 
inundation is raiſed from three to fix feet, and extends 
« for thirty miles. The poor peaſants are obliged to quit 
„their habitations, and the roads are lined with waggons 
L and carts carrying off their families and furniture. Lord 
„Paget commands at preſent in Bommel, and 'colone} 
<« Eackenzie at the out-poſts; in all there are ten thouſand 
men to defend the paſs.”” Ro N 
The inundations of Holland were now very conſidera- 
bly improved by the heavy rain, and the country about 

_ Hulſt was in every reſpect a perfect iſland. Before the 
Auices were opened, the Dutch had the percaution to 
plough up the land, and interſect it with deep ditches, that 
ſhould the French have attempted to croſs the water where 
it was ſhallow, they would have been buried in the mud, 
and hurled headlong into the pits, which were generally 
filled with ſharp ſtakes, ſo placed under water as to geceive - 
both men and horſes on their points. The Prince of Heſſe 
Darmſtadt was very viligant and active to prevent ampro- 
per perſons from crofling the inundations, and every ſuſ- 
picious perſon was immediately arreſted, and cloſely ex- 
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amined. 2 | | a, 
On the 16th of October Bois le-Duc “ ſurrendered to 
the French, an event, which from the reſpectable ſtate of 
the fortreſs, and the circumſtance of the extenſive inunda-. 
tion, was rather unexpected. The garriſon + conſiſted of 
about ſix thouſand Dutch troops, and three hundred French 
emigrants. The Dutch troops were allowed, with all the 
honours of war, to march out by the gate of Nimeguen, 
and to repair to Grave, on condition not to ſerve. againſt 
the French republic within the next twelve months. The 
French emigrants, conſiſting of two companies of the Le- 
gion de Beon, and about ſeventy volunteers, who ſerved in. 
the Dutch regiments, were conducted into the interior of 
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Bois-le-Due, the principal town of Brabant, is ſo called from the 
Latin Boſcum Diſcis, derived from a pleaſant wood, belonging to the 
Dukes of Brabant, having been where the town is now ſituated. It is 
built near a little river, called the Deeſe, on the borders of Guelderland. 
and js ſtrongly fortified. The cathedral is large, magnificent, and em- 
belliſhed with the fineſt dials in Europe. This town was taken by the 
confederate ſtates from the king of Spain, after a long and expenſive 
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France, and received general Pichegru's ſolemn promiſe, 
eee againſt emigrants ſhould not 
be put in execution againſt them. The ſmallneſs of the 
garriſon was ſaid to be the reaſon of this unexpected ſur- 
render. „„ . 5 Cz 
Not long after Venlo, capitulated; concerning the ſiege 
and tender of which the following are the particulars. 
On the 4th of October, at the firſl approach of the French, 
the whole garriſon of Vento, and the ſpacious fort of St. 
Michael, conſiſted of no more than one thouſand two hun- 
dred men fit for ſervice; then duty, of courſe, was ex- 
tremely fatiguing. On the 21ſt, the French had puſhed 
their works within a piſtol ſhot of the pallifadoes of the 
covered way before the gate leading to Ruremonde, and 
from theſe works their grenadiers and chaſſeurs killed and 
wounded feveral ſoldiers of the garrifon on their poſts. 
A fmall ſortie was therefore determined upon. A detach- 


ment of one hundred and thirty volunteers, commanded by 


Captain Roſt, of the regiment of Panhuys, and twenty- 
five horſe, executed this duty with as much valour as ſuc- 
ceſs. The French having been driven out of their firſt en- 
trenchment, were purſued to their ſecond and third, while 
the pioneers levelled and deſtroyed the firſt. This ſucceſs, 
however, was not obtained without loſs. Three officers 
were wounded, and fifty-nine non-commiſſioned officers 
and privates either wounded or killed. The French, how- 
ever, ſoon re-eſtabliſhed their works, and puſhed them on 
with fo much activity and ſpirit, on both ſides of the town, 
that on the 23d, the guns were no longer able to hurt them, 
and they killed and wounded many of the troops in the 
out- Works of the place. The garriſon being now dwindled 
to the number of nine hundred and fifty men, many of 
whom for five, fix, and feven days together, had been con- 

ſtantiy on duty, it was found ampoſitble any longer to de- 
fend the out-works, which were of courſe abandoned, and 
the defence confined to the body of the place. In this 
fituation the town was ſummoned to ſurrender on the 24th _ 
of October. A capitulation was drawn up, the fifth arti- 
cle of which purported, that the garrifon ſhould be allowed 
to ſerye againſt the enemies of the United Netherlands. 
This article having been rejected, it was determined to defend 
the town to the laſt extremity; which determination, how- 
ever, mclined the French general, Laurent, to agree to the 
above article, and the catipulation was figned on the 26th. 
The ſucceſſes of the French armies, during this month, 
were iudecd ſo numerous and rapid, that it mutt ſuffice ou | 
” | | only 
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only to mention many of them. On the gth, they made 
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they took the towns of Auterberg, Rozenhauſen, Lauſberg, 
Abzem, and Obenhouſe. On the 1 5th the towns of Gel | 
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beim and Grauſtadtz yielded to che army of the Rhine; 
and to the army of the Moſelle, the towns of Trorback, 
Borgcaſtle, Birkenfeld, Oberſtein, Kirn, and Miſenheim. 
They then marched againſt Creutznach, from which they, 
Pederſheim, On tae 19th, Frankeadal was taken, and on 
the 18th, in the evening, they entered the beautiful epiſcopal 
city of Worms. Bengen opened its gates to the French on 
the 20th; general Marceau, who was ordered by general 
Jourdan to march againſt Coblentz, reached that place on 
the 23d, and, after defeating the Auſtrians, took poſſe Tion, 
of it. At the fame time Hall, Sans-de-Gand, Phullippine, 
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and Axelle fell into the hands of the French. 3 
On the 19 of October, the French attacked the ad- 
vanced poſts of the Duke of Y ork's army, at Nimeguen, 
particularly that of Drutin, which was defended by the 
thirty-ſeventh regiment, and that of Appelthern, where the 
Prince of Rohan's light battallon was poſted. In repelling 

the attack, the troops diſcovered the greateſt bravery ; but at 
laſt the poſt on the left of the thirty-ſeventh igen 
which was occupied by a detachment of Rohan Huſfars, 
having been forced, major Hope, who commanded the 
thirty-ſeventh, and who diſtinguiſhed, himſelf excecdingly, 
was obliged to. retreat, upon the Dyke along the Waal, 
which le continued for ſome time, without being much 
_ annoyed by the enemy: unfortunately, however, a ſtrong 
| body of the French huſſars being miſtaken for the corps 
of Rohan, the regiment allowed them to come upon them 
unmoleſted, when the huſſars immediately attacked, and 
the narrownels of the Dyke, which, on every other occa- - 
fion, muſt have afforded a ſecurity to the infantry, in this 
inſtance acted againſt them, as they were driven off it by 
the enemy's charge, and ſuffered very conſiderabiy. Of 
the whole regiment only major Hope and about fif y men 
eſcaped; but as eight of the officers were taken priſoners, | 
it is probable that many. of the privates were ſo too, ard 
that the number of the killed was not ſo great as was at 
Art repantee 1 „ 
About the beginning of November, the cannon both of 
the Engliſh and French at and near Nimeguen roared un- 
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ceſſantly for three days and nights. The Engliſh, Dutch; 
and Hanoverians made a ſucceſsful ſortie on the 4th, 
which was conducted in a very maſterly manner, and ne- 
ver did the Britiſh troops diſplay more cool and deliberate 
courage. A new Highland regiment, lately arrived from 
England, under 6 0 MKenzie, diſtingutſhed themſelves- 
very much, as did 1 Dutch regiment (Bentinck's) whiclr 
had never been in action before during the war. 

Alt five in the afternoon, the troops tmarched out of Ni- 
meguen. They conſiſted of five Britiſh, one Heſſian, and 
two Dutch battalions, with ſome corps of cavalry. The 


latter went round a wood, and came in rear of the Frenel! 


works, while the allied troops drove the enemy from their 
entrenchments with the bayonet. About five hundred of 
the French wetec killed, and three only made prifoners,” 
The whole loſs ſuſtained by the allies, conſiſtec in about 
two hundred men killed and wounded, of which one hun- 
dired and ſeventy four were Britiſh. Thirteen Britiſh of- 
- ficers were wounded. Captain Archer, of the ſixty-third 
regiment, had ſome narrow eſcapes. Juſt as he left his 
bed-chamber, a thell ſtruck his lodging-houſe, and paſſed 
through his room, which gave wav, and the houſe ſoon 
after tumbled down. Several thots paſſed cloſe by him; 
one of them ſtruck off two buttons from the breaſt of his 
coat, and another touched the corner of his elbow. Ma- 
Jor-Generalt De Burg was amongſt the killed. The works 
of the French were very much injured, and would have 
been quite deſtroyed, had not the Dutch workmen run 
On the 5th the troops of the republic returned, and 
erected a formidable battery againſt the bridge, near whicl1 
they ſunk two boats. On the cvening of the 6th the 
troops were with-drawt from Nimeguen four thouſand 
men excepted, the half of which were Dutch; and on the 
7th the town was completely evacuated. „„ 

Much about the fame time Maeſtricht opened its gates, 
the. garriſon of eight thouſand Auſtrians having compeljed 
the Dutch, conliſting of three thouſand, to ſurrender ; 
though there was plenty of ammunition and proviſion in 


the garriſon, and the town was not in the leaſt damaged. , 


The garriſon, by the articles of catipulation, bound them- 


felves not to act againſt the French until exchange. 

What has been faid of Cæſar, that he left nothing 
* undone to obtain the completion of his deſigns, may 
be applied to che leading men of France. New proceſſes 
have been brought to perfection for the acquiſition of ſalt 
TT” | N a Pelte, 
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petre, in proportion to the immenſe quantity of powder 
that they conſume; the telegraphe, invented to etabliſh be- 


 tweenthe government and the armies a correſpondence almoſt 
as rapid as thought; the balloon ſyſtem applied to the mili- 


tary art, in the moſt ingenious manner, to know the po- 
fition of the enemy, and to diſconcert their projects; and 
a thouſand other means, either invented or brought to per- 
fection, or put in uſe, to make their cauſe triumphant, 


prove the truth of this aſſertion. 9 the combined 


powers alſo, while they purſue the old tactics of war, to 
make uſe of other reſources? | | a To 


Meanwhile the following addreſs from | the Prince of 


Orange was diſtributed in tue provinces of Holland and 
Guelderland. My illuſtrious father has empowered me 
to call upon every good citizen for their aſſiſtance in the 
defence of the confines, and to contend for the preſerva- 


tion of their religion and their country; I therefore call 
« upon all the brave inhabitants of Guelderland and Hol- 


„land, to unite and ſtand up for the defence of "their 
% houſes and lands, their lives and properties. Here are 


« arms, powder and. ball—take them with a good heart, 


« and uſe them with a ſtrong hand. Not a man of you, 
4 unleſs he chuſes, ſhall go out of his province, but let each 
« of you, in your reſpective diſtricts, prevent the enemy 


«from advancing any further. Brave and faithful coun- 


„men [let us fight one and all for our dear country. 


Soldiers, citizens, and peaſants !—let us all unanimouſly 


% aſſemble under the fame banner; I will fight with yon 

« for the ſalvation of the country, and may G 

« the victory.” mn Parr 2 1 
Tbe allies, when they formed the league of Pilnitz, 


ſuppoſed that the wealth of the commercial members of 
that aſſociation, and the ſoldiers of Germany, would make 
the reduction of the French revolutioniſts a matter of cer- 


tainty. They made no allowance for the energy of paſ- 
ſion, the contrivance of neceſſity, and the perſeverance of 
deeply-rooted opinion! With the recent emancipation of 
America, however, before their eyes, they might have fore. 
ſeen the difficulties that muſt ariſe from an attack on France. 
An enlightened, as well as a moſt candid and impartial 
hiſtorian, although he had borne arms againſt the revolted 
Americans, on a general retroſpect of the American war 

makes, among others, the following reflections: « While the 
natural ſtrength and ſpirit of Great Britain were embar- 
« raſſed and encumbered with the diſadvantages and errors 
now enumerated, the Americans, in ſpite pf a thouſand 


od give us 
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% difficulties and wants, by the energy of liberty, the con- 
* trivance or neceſſity, and the great advantages ariſing 
from the poſſeſſion of the country, ultimately attame& 
their object. The American generals, having the bulk 
* of the people on their ſide, were made aequainted with 
6c every movement of the Britiſh army, and enabled, for the. 
* molt part, to penetrate their deſigns. - Fo obtain intelli- 
„ gence, on which ſo much depends, was to the Britiſh 
* commanders.a matter of proportionable difficulty. The 
Americans had neither money nor credit; but they learn- 
ed to ſtand in need of only a few things ; to be contented 
„with the {mall allowance that nature requires; to ſuffer 
* as well as to act. Their councils, animated by liberty, 
* under the moſt diſtreſſing circumſtances, took à grand 
* and high-ſpirted courſe, and they were finally trium-- 
„ phant. Ihe ſame philoſophical politician, on the ſame 
occaſion obſerves that, + Had the meaſures adopted by Bri- 
« tain been adopted in time, perhaps they would not have 
„ been adopted in vain. Her conceſſions, as well as her 
® armaments, were always too late, Earlier conceſſion, 
or an earlier application-of that mighty force, which was 
* at the diſpoſal of the commanders in chief in 177), might _ 
perhaps have prevented or quaſhed the revolution®*.”” - 
Ihe preſent war, perhaps, was entered on rather raſhly; 
but, {ince what has paſt cannot be recalled, the queſtion is, 
what is now to be done? Undoubtedly all Europe ſhould 
unite in order to repreſs the French within their own terri- 
tories; otherwiſe, ſays a judicious writer +, their thirſt for 
territorial conqueſt, their gaio- mania, will.increaſe. About a 
century before the birth of Chriſt, more than three hun- 
dred thouſand men, known by the name of the Cimbri and 
_Teutones, forſaking their own country on the ſhores of 
the Baltic, went in ſearch of plunder and glory. They 
attacked and ſubdued whatever people they found in their 
paſſage; and, as they met with no reſiſtance, reſolved to 
puſh their conqueſts farther. Their career was not to be 
ſtopt by any thing leſs than the political and martial cou- 
fage of the Romans. They ſent an embaſly to the Ro- 
mans, to offer them their ſervices, on the condition that 
they would give them lands to cultivate. But, although -. 
the conſternation which the Cimbri and Teutones had raiſed 
in Italy and at Rome was extreme, the ſenate, too prudent 
to enter into any kind of accommodation with ſuch dan- 
* Stedman's Hiſtory of the American War. 


+ Author of that ſenſible article in the. Engliſh Review, entitled 
« National Affairs. Foe | | 72 


gerous 


\ Execution of Mat 4 
gerous enemies, returned to their demand a direct refuſal. 
War enſued, and the barbarians were conquered, and al- 
moſt entirely cut off by the Roman MARIUS. But had 


the Roman ſenare attempted to ſoothie and quiet the Cim- 
bri by territorial conceſſions, either in Gaul or Spain, Italy 


too muſt by and by have become the prey of rapacity only _ 


_ inflamed by gratification. Germany is now, as Italy at the 
time of the Cimbric migration, the moſt warlike of the 
European nations. Where, ſince the death of FREDERIC 
the e of Pruſſia, ſhall we find a MARIUS? 
In the aſſembly at Ratiſbon, about this period, the pro- 
poſal of the minifter from the elector of Mentz, to enter 
into negociations of peace with France, through the media- 
tion of the courts of Sweden and Denmark, was but coolly 


received. „%% | ions Rl 5 
The Imperial miniſters declared, that the propoſal came 
to them very unexpectedly. The Hanoverian miniſter. 
took the propoſal ad referendum. The miniſter from Bran- 
denburg was not preſent, but the Hanoverian miniſter de- 
clared the ſame in his name. The Saxon minifter waited 
for further deliberation on the queſtion. Other miniſters. 
did not come to any determination; and ſome ſaid they had 
Already mentioned their objections to the propoſed media- 
tion. „ TT 1 3 
- 3s the 1 5th of October, Watt, who had been found. 
guilty of high-treaſon was executed at Edinburgh. At one 
o'clock the theriff depute and ſubſtitute took coach from 
the ſheriff clerk's office, and went to the caſtle, to receive. 
Watt from the governor. At twenty minutes paſt one, 
the two „ magiſtrates of Edinburgh, attended by 
their conſtables of the old inſtitution, who are compoſed 
of reſpectable citizens and burgeſſes of Edinburgh, and ef- _ 
corted by the city guard, ſet out to meet the ſheriff and the 
priſoner. By appointment, the ſheriff, with two compa- 
nies of the Argyleſhire fencibles guarding the priſoner, _ 
met them at the water-houſe, while the utmoſt limit of 
the precin&s of the caſtle, - % V | 
Here che duty of the fencible ſoldiers ceaſed, and in 
very flow and ſolemn proceſſion, Watt was conducted 
down the ſtreet to the priſon of Edinburgh, which they en- 
tered, preciſely five minutes before two o'clock ; and at a 
quarter paſt two, Watt appeared on the plat-form. Pſalms 
were ſung, and prayers given by the principal Baird. Watt 
was uncommon} ee he joined in the pſalms, and at- 
terwards praycd fervently, "a on his feet all the while; 
he then aſcended the table, but ſomething being wrong 
„„ 88 2 VVV 
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about the rope, he came down, fell on his knees, and 
prayed for ſome time. He again afcended, and at adjuſt- 
ing the rope, he agreed with the executioner, that; the 
dropping of his handkerchief ſhould be the ſignal. He 
then prayed a third time, and having given the ſignal, 
the table was dropped two minutes before three, he 
was dead in two minutes, He continned hanging till 
half-paſt three. An "oblong narrow table was then 
brought onward ; it was painted black, and had a kind of 
block at one end. The rope was cut, and the body laid 
upon it, with the breaſt uppermoſt. A baſket of the cylin- 
drical form was prepared to receive the head. At this the 
multitude, who had been comparatively filent, broke out 
into 'a murmur, of a kind that can hardly be deſcribed. 
The executioner then came forward, ard ſaid ſomething to 
the mob, which was not diſtinctly heard, while he bran- 
diſhed a broad ſharp axe. He then went to the body, and 
vplifted his axe, as if in the attitude of ſtriking. The ef- 
fe&t of this was like a ſhock of electricity. The women 
| ſcreamed and tainted, anz hundreds ran down the wynds 
and cloſes in every direchon. At two blows the head was 
' "ſevered from the body, and the executioner held it up 
ſtreaming with blood, proclaiming, in the uſual way, 
„his is the head of a traitor.” The trunk, dreſſed as it 
was, was then laid in a.coarle coffin, a parcel of ſaw-duſt 
thrown on it, the head was then thrown in, and the lid. 
nailed. There probably never was fo great a multitude 
afſembled\in Edinburgh; not only the windows, but the 
tops of all the houſes were occupied. And in every part 
of the ſtreet ſrom the Luckenbooths, to the Caſtle Hill, the 


people were abſolutely packed. There was, however, no 
_difturbance. Ee fn arid ̃ o-! : 
In England, however, John Horne Tooke, Eſq. Meſſrs. 
Hardy, I helwall, &c. who were ſoon after tried on a 
charge of high treaſon, were acquitted. | Their acquittal 
proved the unrivalled: excellence of the conſtitution and 
Jaws of England, and gave general and lively ſatisfaction. 
It is a glorious political and civil conſtitution, which can 
form ſuch a ſpirit as that of Mr. Tooke, whoſe conduct 
and deportment throughout the trial, diſplayed the higheſt 
talents; as well as fortitude,” Mr. Erſkine's addreſs to the 
jury on behalf of Mr. Hardy, laſted nearly fix hours. It f 
was marked with that enthufiaſtic animation which is the“ 
character of this eloquent advocate; and contained ever 
pofl. ble appeal to the feelings and paſſions of the jury, to in- 
duce them to acquit the prifoner of the crime charged. in 
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death of the King.“ Mr. Erſkine concluded with the 
following beautiful peroration: My with and my recom- 
mendation is not to conjure up a ſpirit _— us to _ 


ourſelves, by bringing on the ron of a French tribunal, 


where an accuſation is enough to bring its object to the 


pn Let us keep to the old and venerable rules and 


laws of our forefathers; and let a jury of the country feel 


the duty they owe the public, to themſelves, to poſterity, 


and to God, to preſerve by law the life of a man who onl 


aſks it of them on the terms they would, in their turn, aſſæ 


their own. I ſhall now conclude with a fervent wiſh, and 
a fond hope, that it may pleaſe God, who guides the world, 


mouldsgovernmentsathis will, and who pou us all injuſtice. 


and in mercy, from whoſe care and bounty has ariſen the 
Proſperity and glory of this happy iſland, to enlighten and 


direct your minds! To your care I now commit my client, 
without fear, being confident that you will do him juſtice !?? | 


The prorogation of parliament to the goth of December, 


filled the public mind with conjecture. Many were the 
different opinions entertained ſreſpecting this unexpected 


proceeding. The trials for high treaſon, the appearance of 
a a in the miniſtry, from Mr. Pitt having been left 


in a cabinet minority, the diſunion of meaſures in the allies, 


and the preſent negociations for a ſeparate peace between 


ſome of the belligerent powers and France, formed the chie 


of the various cauſes aſſigned. 1 1533 
When we view Holland, at this period, we view an enig- 
ma in national diſpoſition. To ſee a people ſo immerſed in 
the purſuits of avarice, abſorbed in their own perſonal in- 
difference, inſenſible to their real dangers, and ungrateful 
to their defenders, excite a diſguſt for the human charac- 


ter, and chill the heart, glowing with ardour for the ſafety 


of them, as connected with the general cauſe of nations. 
To defend the Dutch, therefore, might be conſidered as 


the height of war-quixotiſm, were there not political rea- 


ſons for it. 


n HA. 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 


Decree of the Convention reſpecting the Facobin Club and otber 
popular Societies. Mutual Recriminations, Acts of bar- 
barity brought to light. The Facobins are driven out of 
their hall. Arrangements between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica. Ihe French take an important place from the Spani- 
ards, near Pampeluna.—General Koſciuſka defeated and _ 
talen priſaner.— Surrender of Warſaw. l 


HE ſtruggle in the national convention of France, 
between the moderates, and thoſe 'who were in fa- 
vour of ſeverer meaſures, or more properly of the Jacobin 
principles, now began to determine in favour of the former. 
Much had been {aid at different times of purifying the p- 
pular ſocieties in Paris, and an addreſs preparatory to ſuch 
| a ſtep was made to the people and publiſhed. It recom- 
mended to the public not to be carried away by party, to 
- Jet the laws have their proper courſe, and not to throw ob- 
Nacles in the way of the completion of the ultimate good 
purpoſes of the revolution. This addreſs had the beſt et- 
fect, and the deputations from all the ſections of Paris ap- 
peared at the har of the convention, who aſſured that aſſem- 
bly of their love for the republic, and their reſolution to da 
every thing ſet forth in the addreſs, for the good of the 
country. The way being thus far cleared, a propoſal was 
made on the 16th of October, in the name of the three 
committees, to prohibit by decree, all clubs and federa- 
tions, affiliations, and aggregations, as well as all correſpond- 
ence between the ſocieties of the people, as being againſt 
the good of the country; and that every ſociety ſhall 
give in a liſt of the names of their members, their age, place 
of abode, calling, and what was their employment before 
the 14th of June, 1789. This occationed warm debares : 
ſome contended, that the conyention had no right to inter- 
fere in the correſpondence of ſuch ſocieties ; whillt others 
ſal, that the corre pondence of ſuch ſocieties, was the 
greateſt nurſery of ariſtocracy poſſible. Bentabole ſaid, 
«Cruſhthe power of the Jacobins, and you will ſoon find the 
combined powers make overtures of peace,” At laſt the 
decree was agreed to, and the citizens in the tribunes and in 
the gardens of the convention, made the air ring with 
applanſes, and the cry of Vive la Republique! Vive la 
f\ few 


Convention! 


Tuilien : Deſancte. 455 


A few days after, Cambon accuſed Tallien as one of the 


hief promoters of the horrid maſſacres. He particularly 
aſcribed to him the murder of the three hundred eccleſiaſtics in 
the church of the Carmalites in Paris, and declared that he 
Was a leader of the party who compelledrhe legiſlative aſſem- 
bly to pronounce thar Lois forfeited the crown, in order to 
| 72 in his place that contemptible wretch, the duke of Or- 
cans. ; | : | | 


Tallien in his defence againſt this charge, gives a ſketch 


of the horrid ſcenes of blood which have diſgraced the revo 


lution. He thus retaliates upon his gpponents: © As my 


own conduct is impeached, I challenge inquiry. I am 
not one of thoſe men who haye inundated the departments 
with blood; who, by ſhooting and drowning their fellow- 


* citizens, have tendered the revolution adious, If yon 


vill call the attention of the people to your own crimes, it 
you will remind them of the banks of the Loire and of the 
„Seine, I will call their attention to my conduct. Since 
„ou accuſe me of maſſacring refractory prieſts, I call the 
attention of the people to the thouſands of victims you 


* have maſſacred in the ſouth, and drowned in th: Loire. 


„ have wiſhed to avoid every thing that might revive diſ- 
ſention, but ſince you invoke the public vengeance upon 
me, I invoke the public vengeance upon you, former mem- 


„bers of the committee of public ſafety; upon you, former 


members of the committee of general ſafety; upon you, 
* commiſſioners to the departments of the Pays de Calais, of 
the ſouth, and the banks of the Loire, 5 the people 
pronounce between us; between you and the patriots, 
who are now daily expoſed to the poinards which you 
and your ſatellites point at their breaſts, Never was inno- 
cent blood ſhed by my orders; never did the idea of it 
„cliſturb my ſleep. Aſk the inhabizants of Bourdeaux, if 
„among them 1 committed extortions, or puniſhed any but 
« the guilty? Aſk the inhabitants of Niſme, of Nantes, and 


« various other places, and {ee what an{wer you will receive, | 


£ Theſe accuſations, I think, will not be renewed ; but if 
« they are renewed, I declare phat, without waiting fox 
« the uſual forms, I will go before the revolutionary tribu- 
„nal, and carry my accuter thither along with me. 

The diſſentions among the parties brought to light an 
act of barbarity, which filled the whole audience in the galle- 
rics of the convention, with horror and indi nation. Mer- 
lin of Thionville related the ſtory. He ſaid, that the adju- 
tant-general le Febure ordered, in the month of February 
laſt, topty-one perſons, of whom two men were ſeventy- 


G4 ll 


256 „„ of the Facobins licked up, 


ful ſupport.” 


- 


eight years of age, twelve women, twelve young girls, an 
fifteen young children, five of them at the breaſt, to be em- 
barked on board a veſſel, of which citizen Mace was the 
captain : theſe unhappy people were taken out to ſea, and 
at nix o'clock in the evening were all thrown overboard, as 
being rebels to the law; ſuch was the pretext. Merlin 
then demanded, that Le Febure ſhould be brought before 
the revolutionary tribunal, + where he ſhall diſcloſe,“ Mays 
Merlin, „ the atrecious ryrants to whom the country was 
to have been abandoned. This adjutant-generat would 
* not have conducted himſelf thus, if he had not had power- 
On the gth of November groups of people aſſembled at the 
Thuilleries, and the Palais Royal, in order to excite the po- 
pulace in favour of the Jacobins. When the Jacobin ſociety 
wet, the two parties, tor ſome time, confined themſelves to 
cries, Vive la Convention, and Vivent les Facobius; but each 
party irriiating the other, they at laſt procceded to acts of 
violence. Several fallies were made from the hall of the 
eee and a deſperate conflict took place, in which 
ome were killed, and many wounded. For ſome time the 
members of the Jacobin ſociety appeared to be the ſtronger 
party; but the people proceeded in crowds from the differ- 
ent ſections, aſſailed the hall of the Jacobins with ſtones, 
and taking poſſeſhon of it, drove out the members, locked 
up the hall, and carried the keys to the convention. 8 
The leading terms of the late arrangements agreed on 
between Great Britain and America were now made 
known to the public.“ The poſts which have been re- 
« tained by the Britiſh, ſince the laſt treaty of peace, are 


„ to be reſtored to the Americans in eighteen months. A 
81 


— 


4 


on mercial intercourſe'is to take place between America 
« and che Britiſh Weſt Indies, at a low: duty on tonnage, 
« Ard the important queſtion, whether neutral bottoms 
make free ſhips? is to be referred to commiſſioners, 
&« who are to make their report at the end of two years.” 

The French having over-run Navarre, took, about this 
period, an important -place near Pampeluna When the 
Spaniſh army retreated, and left the enemy within twelve 
miles of that city. Meanwhile the French received a fein- 
forcement of fourteen thouſand men ; and eighteen thouſand 


more vere coming, had they not been detained by an inſur- 


rection at Bourdeaux. As the invaſion of the Germans, 
however, rouſed and united the French in the cauſe of ſree- 
dom, fo tlie invaſion of the French may animate and unite 
the Sp niards in that of religion, and the cuſtoms of Spain. 


| They 
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Koſciuſo defeated and taken Priſner. 457 
They conduct themſelves with dignity and firmneſs; nor 
is there a doubt, bat, with the advantage of a ſtrong natu- 
ral barrier, they will be able to defend their country. 
The Poles, worthy of freedom, and capable of regulated 
liberty, are oppreſſed and abondoned, it would ſeem, by all 
the world. But, as great military and naval preparations 
are going on at Conſtantinople, the Turks, perhaps, will 
yet {uccourithe Pole. Cf. 
On the loth of October, the Poliſh general Koſciuſko 
was completely defeared by the Ruſſians, and himſelf and 
ſeveral of his principal officers taken priſoners. _ The par- 
ticulars of this engagement are as follow: The battle laſt- 
ed from ſeven in the morning, till twelve o' clock in the 
day, and Koſciuſko appeared in it more glorious, though 
tie exent happened to prove almoſt the entire deſtruction 
of his army, than ever did any hero of former times. 
Where the greateſt danger was, there he placed himſelf, 
and three horſes were killed under him. At laſt a Coſſack 
wounded him from behind with a lance, without knowing 
who he was, till his attendants when he fell, in their con- 
fuſion, called him by his name. Koſciuſko recovered him- 
ſelf ſo much, that he ran a few yards, when a Ruſſian oi- 
ficer cut him acroſs the head, and he fell a ſecond time to 
the ground, ſezmingly lifeleſs; ſo that it was thought he 
would hardly live to be informed of the misfortune which 
befel thoſe who were under his command. Some time af- 
ter, however, the intelligence of his being out of danger, 
diffuſed univerſal joy. . battle, he gave orders to 
luis ſoldiers, that in caſe he ſhould fall into the hands of the 
enemy, they might if poſſible ſhoot him, in order to pre- 
vent his being carried off in triumph, This was actually 
attempted by ſome of them; and had they not called out 
his name in their conſternation, he would not have been 
known, for he was in a peaſant's dreis, which he never, 
ſince the beginning of the confederat.on, had put off. The 
Ruſſians directed their march to Warſaw; and in all parts of 
Poland, tarough which they paſſed, they aſſembled the ſtates, 
to eie st a counter-revoluuon, in which they generally 
proved ſucceſs fu. | WV 
In conſequence of the defeat of Koſcinſko, the Ruſſian 
eneral, Count Ferſen, ſent a letter to the king of Poland, 
enter e the immediate releaſe of the Ruſſian miniſter, and 
all the officers attached to the empire, now in confinement at 
« J/arjſuaw.” To which the king returned for anſwer;— 


hat he could not comply awith the reque/t on any other can. 
Hh 7 - © flerationg 
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# federation, than as an exchange of priſoners, and that by 

« 10as reſolved to ſtand by the revolution.” .. 
As the loſs of general Koſciuſko, ſo dear to the Poles, 
and the very foul of the revolution, -threatened to produce 
ſome 3 conſequences at Warſaw, an addreſs was 


publiſhed on the part of the ſupreme council to the people, 
aſſuring them, that the chiefs of rhe revolution would re- 
main ficm at their poſts. General Wawrzewſki was then 
appointed to ſucceed Koſciuſko in the command of the Pos 
liſh army, ; | | | | 
he fate of their gallant leader, however, could not fail 
to depreſs the ſpirits of his patriotic adherents. "The ſur- 
render of Warſaw, therefore, ſoon followed. The Ruſ- 
ſians having taken the ſuburb of Praga, on the 14th of No- 
vember, and rendered themſelves maſters of the whole Po 
liſh camp, the cannonade from Warſaw upon Praga laſted 
the whole day, and was very weakly anſwered by the Ruſ- 
fians. Towards the night, the cannonade ceaſed entirely, 
becauſe. the magiſtrates tent a deputation to General Suwar- 
row to requeſt a capitulation. The night between the 4th 
und 5th, was terrible to the inhabitants, 5 DT 
On the fifth at noon, the deputies Burakoſki, Strazai- 
kowſki, and Mackarowiez, returned from the Rnſhan 
camp, where they had delivercd a letter from the King of 
Poland to General Suwarrow, and entreated him to ſpare 
the capital, as it would ſurrender at diſcretion, and begged 
for ſafety of perſon and property. General Suwarrow ein- 
mediatly dictated ſome articles of capitulation to the follow- 
ing purport: 1. To lay down immediately all arms. 2. To 
put all the artillery and ſtores in one place. 3. Jo ſet all 
the priſoners and hoſtages unmediately at liberty. 4. To 
"reſtore without delay the Jawful conſtitution. 5. To re- 
pair imincdiately the bridge for the Ruſſian troops ro enter 
the city. 6. General Suwarraw promiſes on his part, 
ſafety to the king's ſacrel perſon. 7. Safety to the perſons 
and the property of the inhabitants, 8. A total oblivion of 
all that had happened, = I YO - 
Ihe magiſtrates of Warſaw immediately publiſhed this 
capitulation, and requeſted the inhabitants to accede to the 
terms propoſed, The inhabitants gave their conſent ; but 
the executiye council, the army, and Generaliſſimo Wawrsy 
zewſki, ſeemed diſſatisfied with it, as they had nat been 
included in the capitulation. | „„ N 
On the th, the deputies returned to General Suwarrow, 
and ſaid, that the magiſtrates and citizens had fulfilled his 
withes, as far as, it was in their power; but that the ſu- 
| 5 : prems 
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preme national council, Generaliflimo Wawrzew ſki, and 
the regular troops had till the upper hand, and would nor 


agree with the king and the burghers. General Suwarrow - 
anſwered, © I adviſe the ruling faction to ſubmit, as this 


„will be tze only means to avert the hard fate which 
« awaits them.“? He then ſaid, that for his part, if tlte 


| regulars would not lay down their arms, he would give 


them liberty to leaye che city; but they might expect 


2 


On the 7th at ten o'clock in the morning, the mem- 
bers of the ſupreme council, and General Wawrzewſki, 


waited on the king, and ſurrendered to him all their power, 


and the chief command of the military. General Suw- 
arrow now informed the king by leter, that in order to pro- 
Cure ſafety to his majeſty, and tranquillity to the capital, 


he ſhould enter the place on the gth, which he according- 


Ty did, at the head of his army; when the magiſtrates 
came to receive him, and delivered the keys of the place 
into his hands. I „„ 
When the Ruſhans entered Warſaw, all the houſes and 
windows were that © 4 


| Paron Buhler, the R ſan envoy to the Cours of 


Munich, who, during eight months, had been kept a pri- 
ſoner at Warſaw, immediately ſet out for Peterſburg to 


give the Empreſs an account of her victories, and ot he 


lituation of affairs in Poland, . 3 
— The Poliſh patriots, who refuſed to accede to the capitu- 
lation of Warſaw, took their route towards Sendomir, 


under the command of Wawrzewiki, Their number was 


e, thouſand, In want, however, of proviſions, and 


reſſed by the Ruſſians and Pruſſians, they were ſoon forc- 
ed to diſpand, after ſpiking eighty pieces of cannon, The 
Pruſſian general Klieſt, took twenty-two pieces, nineteen 


waggons of ammunition, and three thouſand ſtand of 


arms. "The remainder of the booty fell into the hands of 
the Ruſſians. A corps of fix thouſand men ſtill remain- 
ed under Wawrzewſki, who was accompanied by the 
brave Madalinſki, Dombrowſki, Zaouſeck, and the 
Chancellor Kollontay, They proceeded towards Galli» 
cia. 8 „ | | 

The capture of Warſaw is a circumſtance that every 
perſon but the Ruſſians laments. It adds to the over- 
grown dominions of a deſpotic princeſs, and blaſts that 
tree of freedom under which the Poliſh nation, by the yo 


to be overtaken by his yengeance wherever they ſhould | 
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460 Reflections on the Capture if Warſaw. 


of God and nature, ſought happineſs. for themſelves and 
for their pers It is an event hkewiſe on which Europe 


mould look with a jealous eye, as it certainly tends to de- 
ſtroy that balance of power, by which the reſpective in- 
tereſts of ſurrounding nations can only be preſerved. 


* 
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Abr, is lain by his aks Cain, i WL 
Abyſſinia, the empire of, an account of it, ii. 56. The OY 

wo of its government, ib, 57- 1 ts curioſities and produdtiops, 
ib. 59. 

Acapulco, a ſea · port, an account of it, ii. 115. | . 

Acbæan league, an account of, i. 108. 1 

Achilles ſlays Hector, i. 54. Surrenders the body to Priam, i. 55· 

Alcibiages, bis power, 1. 91. Is murdered, ibe 92. 


Adrian, his reign, learning and virtues, 15 >. His addreſs to. 
his ſoul, 16. 241. 


Etna, Mount, an account of, ii. 4. at 


Africa, the interior parts of it, ii. 175 Its iſlands, i, "03. ©; 
Aamemnon commands the Grecians againſt Troy, 1. 54 Is 
murdered on his return home, 2b. 57. 5 
Agrarian law, the various diſputes concerning it, i. 145. Is p- 
ported by Gracchus, 7b. 175. 


Agriculture, progreſs of in "America, | iti. 52. The different ſtages 
of it, zb. 54: 


Agrippina poiſons her 5 ca i. 229. ker folly and Ao 
ous views for her ſon, 74. F 

Alaric takes Rome and plunders Italy, 5 280. Bo 

Albans, their engagement with the Romans, i. 120. : 

Albert II. his reign, i. 393. _ WY 

Alexander ſucceeds to the throne of Macedon, f 1. 102, i 
meren to the Jews, ib. 42. His vengeance againſt Thebes, 
1b. 103. Defeats Darius, 15. 105. Reduces Perſia, 26. 106. 
His plans and death, 16. 106. Remarks on his character, * a 


107. The divifion of his empire, 16. 108. 
Alexander , his reign and virtues, i. 251. 


Alexandria, the library of, is burnt, ii. 17. 
Alexis Michaelowitz, his adminiſtration, il. 3241. 


Alfred the Great, his reign and character, i. 411. 95 
Algiers, an account of, ii. 


Alliances of nations are ſeldom ſincere or laſting, iii, 345. < 
Ali Bey, his victories and character, ii. 52. 7s 


N Om mw JR with a. ii. 85. His attack on | 
"F.C 


* 


Americans, their complexi 


nn | 
Chili, 53. 87. Defeats Pizarro, ib. 88. His death, 3b. 96, 
Executes Pizarro, 7b. go. . | EE 
— the younger, his character, ii. 96. is defeated by Caf 
tro, 16. 100, = | 
America, the continent of, was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, ii. 64. Its extent and various climates, 7. 65, 66. 
Its different animals, 6, 67, Its ſoil, 25. 68. The queſtion 
concerning the population of America, . 69. Was proba- 
bly firſt peopled from the north, ih. 51. Its peculiar animals, 
16. 145. Its birds, 16. 146. Its reptiles and fiſh, 7b. 147. 
the appearance of the country, iii. 8. Curious phenomenon 
thefe, 16. 9. Its foil, 16. 13. Its produce, ib. 14. Its po- 
pulation, 16. 16. Its great men, 16. Its literature, 256. 17. 
Its 2 55 e, ib. 18; Progreſs of agriculture in it, 7b. 53. 
America, United States of, of whom compoſed, iii 1. Their ar- 
ticles of confederation, ib. 2. Their new conſtitution, 15. 4. 
their tolerance, 74.56. 55 35 : : 
ion, ii. 72. Their underſtanding, 76. 
73. Their manners and warlike ſpirit, 16. 74. Their cuſtoms, 
i6, 75. Their religion, 7b, 76. Their morals, ib. Requeſt 
the releaſe of Thomas Paine, iii. 267. Send an ambaſſador 
f 4. 7 3 
* aſlaſſinates the king of Sweden, ii. 261“. His con- 
feflion, . 262“. H's puniſhment, ib. 263“. | 


Annr, queey, her reign, ii, 4*.- Her war with the French, 16. 
. Forms the union with Scotland, 75. 6“. The diſputes 
etween the Whigs and Tories in her reign, ib. 8*. Makes 
peace with France, 16. 91. The letter from the pretender 


to her, 74, 10*, Her character, ib. 11%, „ 
Aulideluuiaut, their Rate, i. 3. Their longevity, 15. 4. Their 


7 


manners, ib. 5. 


Antionette, queen of France, her diſtreſs on the king's trial, ili. 


 Aveopagus, its character, i. 63. 


182. On taking her final leave of him, ib. 201. The parti- , 
culars of the e alledged againſt her, 16. 241. Few 
witneſſes examined, ib. 242. The criminations againſt her 
by the public accuſer, ib. 243. Is defended by Chauveau 
and Coudray, 13. The charge of the preſident of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal to the jury concerning the queen, 16. The 
frivolous accuſations againſt her, 16. 245. Is found guilty and 
condemned, ib. 246. Her conduct on the occaſion, ib. Her 
appearance and execution, 1b. 247. „ 
oninus Pius, bis reign and his character, i. 2422. 
Anthony, Mark, his funeral oration for Cæſar, 1. 207. His in- 
trigue with Cleopatra, i. 212. His folly, 16. 213. Is de- 
feated by Auguſtus, 16. 214. . „„ 5 
Arabs, an account of them, it. 14. Their ignorance, 15. 17. 
Archimedes, his defence of Syracuſe, and his death, i. 167. 


 Ariſtider, his character, i. 78, Is ſurnamed the Juf, ib, 79. 1 


baniſmned, 16. 80. 


Arrins 


F 
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| FER her conſtancy and affection for her huſband, i i. 228. | 
AHHrian monarchy, an account of, i. 24. 1 0 
Athenians engage with the Spartars, i. 89. Their effeminaty | 
and manners, 79. 100. b 
Athens, its riſe and ſplendor, 1 is 59. Tts thirty. tyrants, ib. Ok 
A:hol, duke of, is in poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Man, ii. 2415. 
Sells it to the Crown of Great Britain. ib. 
Auguſtus reſigns the crown of Poland, li. 435%. Obtains 1 it again, 
40. 336 *. His gallantry, ib, 
Aurelian, his reign and 3 i. 258. Deſeais Zenobia, 
5 the queen of Palmyra, ib. 259. ls aſſaſſinated, ib. 260. 
Almengrebe, his reign and ſucceſs, ii. 317. N 
Atiftrians force the ines of Weiſſombourg, iii. 259. Raiſe the 
ſiege of Landau, ib. 258. Their ſucceſs againſt the French, 
ib. 283+ Retreat from Montigny, 76, * Are ee 
to retreat before the F ns VVV 


B. 


. 


A 13 knowledge of aſtronomy, i 1. 125 . 1 
worſhipped the ſun and ſtars, ib. Lets ibis ante | 
Bahamas illands, an account of them, I. 121. | 
Bajazet, his reign, ii. 7 FR 
Baillie, M. his character and execution, ini. . 256. 85 
Balance of power, remarks on it, i. 302. | 
Balbinus, his reign and death, i. 253, 
Baldwyn, earl, his character, i. 315. 
Baliol, his claim to the Scottiſh 8 11. 824. 18 8 
by Kin Edward, ib, 841. Does homage to him, ib. 85*, Is | 
_ compelled to reſign, ib. 677. _ His fituation, #6, 88*, Nego- 8 * 
tiates with France, ib. go*. 5 : 
Balloons uſed by. the French to inſpe® the enemy 's camp. iii. 
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. HOES its ſavage flate, iii. 113. Its productions and ex - 
ports, 16. 114. . . concerning it, 16. 115. | 

Bards, Welch, are murdered by order of Bfp8ds ii. 235% 
Baſtia is taken by Lord Hood, iii. 300. | 0 
Baftile, the, at Paris, taken by the mob, i. 381, 

 Parnave, his execution, iii. 257. 

Barrere, his ſpeech againſt the Engliſh, iii. 303. His vile ad- 
dreſs to the republican armies, 16. 304. His report on the 
naval engagement, and the ſupplies received, ib. 322. His 
report on their ſueceſſes and the trophies of war, ib. 328. 
His report on the capture of Oftend, 16. 388. His decree 
for putting horſes and carriages into a ſtate of requiſitian, 16. 
362. His report on the victories of the republic, ib. 368. 
His report on the fall of Robeſpierre and bis party, ib. 391. 
Is accuſed with ſix members of the committee of public wel- 
fare by Tallien, ib. 408. nu report enen the tele» 


| graph; ib, 499. 
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TOES, 


Boatoun, hat: is murdered; ii. 133- 

$:aver, the American, an account of it, ii. 144. 5 

vs the great general, his victories, 1 i. 28 * His diſgrace 
2 

Belus, 2 a5 temple of, i. 1 3 5 

B.ngal, an account of, ii. 365. 

Bermudas an account of them, 1 in. 121. 

8 It . the character of, x 329. Preaches op the Cruſade, 


31 

Bllia 7 te Varennes, accuſes Robeſpierre i in the convention, ii. 
r 

Bis le Duc, an account of it, is taken by the French, Hi. 445. 

Bombay, an account of it, ii. 37. 

Binmll, its ſtrength; the Preparation made to oppoſe the French, 
iii. 4 

"von Tm is a Baden with the Kivg U Denmark: ii. 

269%. Is accuſed by the Queen. Dowager, ib. 270#, is 
arreſted, ib. 271*, Is executed, ib. 

Brazil, an account of, iii. 124. Belongs to the Portugueſe, 43. 

25. The inquiſition is eſtabliſned there, 74, 126. The cu ſ. 
toms and manners of the inhabitants, 16. 128. Their hoſpi- 
tality, if. 129. Their character, 16. 130. The gold mines diſ- 
covered there, ib. 131. The quantity of gold collected there, 
ib. 132. Its - diamonds, 16. 135. Its . ib. 1375 Its 
commerce, 2b, 137. 

Brennus, the Gaul, takes Rome. i. „ 
et moves for a declaration of war againſt Sw and Hol- | 
and, ii. 209. His ſpeech on the occaſion, ib. 

—— his character, ii. 248, He and rpg deputies con- 

"neſted with him are executed, ib. 

Brigotines, of whom compoſed, are trecaud: its, 248. „. 

on that meaſure, ib. 249. The accuſations . wo 
ib. 249. 

Britiſb, AO ptouies! of the, i1. 139. Their trade, ib. 140. ; 

Britens, ancient, i. 40% Are conquered by the Romans, | ib. 
Are invaded by the Scots and Pitts, ib. 408. Their man- 
ners and cuſtoms, 7b. 414. | 

Bruce, his claims: to the throne of Seoriand, ii. 92. N is ex- = 
cluded, ib. 83* 

Bruce, David, ing of Scotland, recovers the e ii. 122%, | 
Is 8 priſoner by the Engliſh. th. cet A ' H's death, ib, 
12 

Bruce, ' 'Edward, his ſucceſs i in Scotland; ji. 201. Is zovited oy 
Ireland, ib. 202%. . Lands there, his ſeverity, ib. 203*. Re- 
treats to Uifter and Selene earl Richard, ib. 204*. Is 

crowned at Dundalk, ib. 207*. The devaſtation he commits, 

ib. 209%. Retreats to Trim, ih. 205%, Is excommunicated . 

by the Pope, ib. zro*%. His difirefies, ib. Is defeated at 

Dundalk and ſlain, #4, 211%, The conſequences of this in- 

| vaſion, ib. 212. 5 
8 Bruce, 


Cain lock his 1 Abel, 3 T0 : 


— 


1 * DR XK. 


2 Robert, eſcapes from England, ii. 11025 His addreſs in 
Scotland, ib. 111%, Revolts againſt the Engliſh, 16. 112. 
Recovers Scotland, 16. Defeats the Engliſh at Bannockburn, 
156. 113*, His advice to his officers" in his laſt moments, ib, | 
115 *. His death and character, 74. 116*, N 


Bruce, Robert, lands in Ireland to ſupport his brother, 1 ii. _— X 


Ts excommunicated, 16. 210*. _ 5 
Bruſſels, the alarm cauſed there by the French, 1 325. 8 
Brutus, his firmneſs, i. 1 27. | 
Buccaneers, their character and depredations, i Iii, 103. Their 
manners, 16. 104. Their various exploits, ib. 105—113, 


_ Burgoyne, general, and his army are made priſoners at 1 | 


- "Re 46S, . 


Bute, lord, his character 1 e e ii. 29%, | | 
Byng, of wy ul 1 at 2 gen his —_ and execution, 


- Its 217%. 


* 
” „ 5 $ 5 * 
— ? 
| 8 
* * 


Caligula, the emperor, his character, i i. 2 226. His treqtment of | 
his horſe, ib. 226. His death, 15. 


Callao, the city of, is totally deſtroyed by an earthquake, | 11. add 


Calonne, his adminiſtration, i. 37 7 4+. Opens his' my to Eng nota- 
bles, 76. 375. | 9 
Cambon accuſes Tallien of cruelty, ili. 455. 


Camillus reduces the Veientes, i. 147. Defeats the Gt FY 5 
150. Is made dictator, ib. 15 1. His moderation and con- - 


duct, 76, 153. His death and character, ib. 1 54. 


| g an account of, ii. Fay. Its Inhabitants, 10. 142. rs 


animals, 16. 144. | 4 
Caracalla, emperor, his character and eruelties, i. 250. 


Caratticus is made e i. 227. Hie 1 bebe Clav- 


dius, 76. 


_ Carjaval, his execution and Gab ji. 102. 5 1 


ee, his advice to the ſenate, i. 137. Is ice goes 
over to the Volſci, ib. Marches againſt Rome, 1b. 1 39. 
Vields to the entreaties of his mother, ib. 140. 

Carolina Matilda, the princeſs, marries the King of Diva, ii. 


268“. The deſigns of her mother-in-law a ainſt her, is, ” 


| Is ſlandered by her, ib. 269*. She is ſuddenly arreſted, 19. 


270*, Her impriſonment ed uncertainty, 2b.- 271%. Is 


ſeparated from her infant, 18. 272% IO to 5 16. 


Her death, 16. 
Carolina, north and ſouth, the. provinces of, iii. 67. Their 
conſtitution, 15. 68. Their climates; 16. 202 Thew en 


ib. 72. 


Carthage is 1 down by the Romans, i 1. 174 | ; 


Garthaginians their riſe and power, 1, 161. Their firſt war with 
the mene ib. 162. N 5 put Regulus to death, 
Vor. II. „ Hh | ib. 164. 
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12 N D E X. 


15. 0 Their 88 war with the "OY #6, Ls Their 
third war with the Romans, ib. 171. Their deſperate co con- 
dition, 78. 172. | Their laſt efforts, 10. 173. 82 
Carus and his two ſans their reign, i. 263. | 
| Caftlefranco, prince of, defeats the French at Liers, ii. 4. 'E 
Ca herine de Medicis ber * and character, i. 353. 
Catberine empreſs of Ruſſia, her riſe, ii. 326%. Meri inkdelity 


to her huſband, 16. 32745 Obtains che ne eee her 
conduct and death, 16. 


Catberine is diſguſted with her huſband, din 328% . Obtains 
_ the. ſupreme powers ib. Her adminiſtration, e e prince 
Iwan, ib. 329% Interſeres in the affairs of Poland, 75. 330“. 
Her war with the Turks, 16. Her adminiſtration, 76. 332“. 
Forms che armed neutrality, ib. Her declaration to the King 
of Poland, ib. 337*. Her-partition; of Poland, 16. Her. 
violation of the new conſtitution of Poland, 16. 340“. Her 
views reſpecting Poland, 16. 342%. 
Cato ſlays himſelf, i. 201. His character, ib. 202. 1 8 
Carton, William, is ſuppoſed to n, introduced en into 
England, i. 1 N | | 
Cecraps-founds Athens, i. 59 | 
Cenſors, Roman, their office . 5 Ts 15 | 
Charlemagne his power and intolerance, i. 306. Encourages | 
learning, 74 307, His private virtyes, ib. 3. 
Charles Ill. of Spain his reign, it. 354*. 
| Charles X. of Sweden, conquers the oles, ii. 257%, k 
II. his conqueſts and deſigns, ii. 257*.. His 1 1 
Cbivles V. of France the wiſe ; his reign, i. 339. Improves the 
condition of France, * 340. His death nad charaQer, ib. 
342» 


8 VII. his diftreſſed eee eee 1 345» Enpels 4 the 
Engliſh, 16. 346. His character, 5. 347. 

VIII. his reign and character, i. 348. 

— IX. his reign: maſſacres the Hu onots, | i. 354. A ; 

V. Emperor of Germany oppoſes the reformation, i. 
397: Reſigns his crown, 10 397. Lives in retirement, th. 
an ii. 4 50. ; 8 

8 of England, i. 447. His quarrel with the porliament, = 

1255 The execution of Strafford and Laud, i, His 5 

. bis reſtoration, i. 441. Sells Dunkirk, 5. 
character, 76. 443. ; 

Charlotte, queen, her conduct on the king” 5 ilineſs, ii. 45%. 4 

| nd e his letter to lord Grenville, ii. 207. I» diſmiſſed 
from England, 76. 20 | | 

Chili, an account of it, fi. 124. | 

China, emperor of, his reception of lord M'Carwey, i ili. 354. „ 

en, an account -of them, ii. 18. Their e th. 20. 


1 . Their 


VI. bis minority, i. 342: His reign, his inſanity, ib. 


1 o E . 


| Their 8 45. 21. The extent of their empire, #4 a 
Their population and religion, ib. 970% ob ed 
Chivalry, the inſtitution of, remarks on it, i. 209 · . 
| Cori e II. of Denmark, his tyranny, ji. 267 * 139 
| . 3 eſtabliſbes dhe proteſtant religion. 1 in, Dena rx 
| 2 7 | . 
— ſupports the pragmatic ſancklon, i ii. 268% | 
VII. marries the princeſs Carolina Matilda of 3 


5 3 F 


80 847. 268 . Goes On his travels, 16, 269 *. Unwillingl 7 cony | 


ſents to his queen's being arreſted, ib. 27%. His weak 
ib. 2721. Reſumes his authority, ib, BAIT cobra 
Ebriftiana, her character, and ſtudies, ii, 264“. R 

crown and travels, ib, 28 8 *. Is offended 2 the 
France, 16. 256*, Aſſaſſinates Monaldeſch, ib. 


females in 


| Chriftians are protected by Tiberius, i. 225; And A Adrian, ib, | 


24. Are perſecuted by Decius, ib, 254. 2 laſt RACES 
| 8 r e Romans, 15. 25875 Arg gabi lrhe 1 
tine, 73. 269. 
2 Chritiors II. his maſlacre.of the nobles and ſenators of FED , 
11..253* 
Cicero, Had the conſpi piracy. of Caraline, i. 186. 110 charac- 
a ib, 189% Is accuſed and bani iſhed, 15. 19. Is ee 
9 210 • 41 GE 7: 367-2915 $0 RE 3 om WRT ne, Ts 7 
Cimon, his atchievements, riches and popularity, . 85. 
Clowis, his reign, i. 304. ö 
Cincinnatus, made dictator, i i. 241 Reduces the "Rp 43. 143; 
Clair Cn ayt, general, is een by the French, iii, 297. Is defeaty 
by the French, ib. 369. Succeeds the prince of PAR | 
| Cobourg to the command of the imperial forces, . i 0 


defeated by the French near Maeſtritch, ib. 440 — 0 


Claudius, his conduct to Caracticus, i. 22, 228. 
Agrippina, and is Aae by her, ib. 229. 
Claudius defeats the Gauls, i. 257. His character, if 258. 


Cleopatra, her charms captivate Cæſar, i. 201. And . | 


7b. 212. The manner of her death, 76, 273. 
Clovtz, Anacharſis, his execution, iii, 27 1. | 
93 prince of, defeats general Dumourier near  Tirlemonl 
ii. 213. His excellent addreſs to the Germans, 16. 399» 
400. His farewel addreſs to the army on ate Wy the com» 
mand, 26. 406. The reaſon of his diſmiſſion, 16 . e 
eg king of Athens, his patriotiſm, 1 i. 60. : FR 
Coffee tree, an account of, iii. 145. 1 
Collot d' Herbois is attempted to AAadaste d, iis 4 Lo 
Columbus, his proſpect of diſcovering the — wo op 299 
' Diſcovers America, ib. 300. 
Corbis armies, they invade France, iii. 161. Retreat, ib, 163. 


Beſiege Thionville and Liſle, ib. 164, 165. | Are defeated by 


Dumouri ler 5 7 8. 1 76. 
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EN DU X. 
Cunnmodus, his reign and tyranny, i. 248. WED : 
; Compa#, family, an account of it, ii 352%. 
| Confucius, the Chineſe, his character, ii. 19. FR 
Conrad, his reign, i. 388. | 
Conſtance, her plans, diſappointment, and death, 1. 313 
N e his reign, eſtabliſhes chriſtianity, i. 267. Builds 
onſtantinople, 75. 270 His character, ib. 2725 | 
Conftantivs, his amiable character, i. 267, 
Conſtantinople built by Conſtantine, i. 270. Is beſieged by e 
Turks, 16. 284. And taken, #4. 286. 
Convention between Sweden and Denmark, ry 263. EO 
Cormuwallis, lord, 5 is captured 1 in America, ii. 40. His ſucceſs in 
India, 16. 51. Is preſented With the freedom of the 5 | 
for his ſervices i in India, ib. 69%. . | 
Corfiea, the whole of it is ſurrendered to lord Hood, iii. 302. 0 
Corficans preſent their conſtitution to Sir bers mor,” UL 3 38. 
Cortez conquers Mexico, ii. 8ꝑ 1. 
| Couthon, his addreſs to the convention on the” execution of 
Danton and his party, iii 280. His oppoſition to Robeſpierre, 
ib, 315. Is executed with ee in ib. 385. 
Cromwell, Oliver, his power, 1. 439. ED ee 
w—— Richard, his ohaviiftvr's and wolderation, i 1. 44 he 
Cruſaders origin of, 1. 291. The firſt Cruſade, ib. 293. Take 
Jeruſalem, ib. 20g. Effects produced by them, ib. 296 nn 
cond Cruſade, 16. 319. Third Cruſade, ib. 325. . 
Chris, the iſland Fo an account of it, ii. 140% 4 
On berland, duke of, defeats the rebels at Culloden, ii. 18 a 
Curiofity, natural, remarkable bg at Staffa diſcovered by fir. 
Banks, ii. 247. 
Curtis, Captain, his humanity at the gege of Gibraltar, i ii. 353%. | 
Euſtine, general, his ee to the convention, ili 223. 


7 on great, om the e Gyr en 1. _ 


| Dalton, general, his hier in 0 Netherlands; ii. 368%. e 
Dampierre, general, ſucceeds to the command of the northern 


army, iii. 219. His tee St. Amand, his death 


; ib. 223. 

Danes, an ee of them, ii. 266%, The ate of their lite 
rature, ih. 

Danton is aceuſed: Robeſpierre (peale againſt kim, iii. 228 


His anſwer on his trial, 76, 7% Is executed with ſeveral of 
his party, ib, 280. | 


| Darnley, lord, marries the queen of Scots, ii. 161%, His cha- 
racter, ib. 165 . Is murdered, ib. 16 9. 

Dauphin, the title of, whence it originated, J. 3 36. | 

| [pl their tyranny, i. 1497 ae en their office,” . 


bal devotes himſelf to dead to gain the rity, i. 157. 


cius 


2% 


Decius, the emperor, his reign i. 2 54.æ Perſecutes hs brit. | 
tians, 4b, His death, i6 2 7385 
Deluge, the general, i. 5. .By what means it was cauſed, ib. 
Demoſthenes, his famous orations ag ainſt Philip, f Ie” 97 
Denmark, an account of it, ii. 2667. 
D'Ejexe, his excellent defence for Louis XVI, iii. 010, 
Diamond mines, an account of them, iii. 34. | 
Dictatorſbip, the office among the Romans, i. 134. 
Diocletian, his pactitition of the empire, i. 264. His Toke 
| cal turn of mind, 2b. 265. Reſigns his throne, 5. 
; Didius Junius purchaſes the throne, i. 249. Is . ib, 
Dominica, the iſland of, an account of it, iii. I 17. | 
| Domitian, his character, i. 238. | | 
Deomeſday book, an account of it, i. 416. 
Draco, an account of his laws, i. 62. | : 
Drummond, general, is defeated at Guadaloupe, i iii. 3 32. 
Du Barre, Madame, the accuſation againſt her and her — | 
111. 2 ; 3 
f , his circumſtances, iii. 161. His ſucceſs, 16. 162, a, 
his triumphs, 16. 175. His victory at Jamappe, ib. 177. Re- 
duces Brabant, ib. 178. His career arreſted, ib. 179. His 
violent manifeſto to the people of Holland, ib. 211, 212. Is de- 
feated near Tirlemont, 75. 213. His letter ro Bournonville, | 
giving an account of this ſtate of his army, ib. 215. Is re- 
proac oY by the convention, 16. 216. Commiſſioners are 
_ ſent to arreſt him, 15. 217. Is forſaken by his army, ib, 
his defection, ib. Remarks on it, 15. 218. Makes his eſcape, 
16. 219. His en een che Duke of ene ib. 
222; 
_Duport, his execution, iii. 2 7. WG Ps 
Dutch ſettlements and colonies in Guinea; iti, 144+ In Ame. 
rica, an account of them, ib. 150. 
| ares Wee on their inconſiſtent conduct, li. 45 3. 


E. 


Ea e Mr. attends Louis XVI. in his laſt moments, in. 20g. a 
pr remark on the occaſion, ib. 204. | 
Edward I. his reign, i. 420. Is choſen umpire by the Scots, Ho - 
80*. His conduct on the occaſion, i. 81“. His duplicity, 
ib. $7*, Beſieges Berwick, 1b. 93*. Dunbar, ib. 94*, 
Edinburgh, ib. 95 *. Defeats the Scotch at F e ib. yrs 
Reduces the Weich, ib, 235%. | 
—  [], his weakneſe, 1. 441, 
— 15 his reign, i. 421. Inſtitutes the ber of the gar- 
ter, 2 | 
IV. his reign, diſpleaſes Guy earl of Warwick, i 1. 424. 
| V. his reign, i. 425. Is murdered in the Tower, ii. 
1 his „ character, and benevolence, 3 i. 4, 


„„ „VVV 2 


I K. _ 
Beale; Philip, duke of Orleans, is arreſted; ili. 219 9. emol 


rier, his declaration concerning him, ig. 222. Is queſtioned 
by the revolutionary tribunal, iii. 250. His trial, character, 
and execution, 15. 251. An anecdote of his horrid cruelty, 
ib. 385. Remarks on his character, 16. 386. 

Es O5, modern, an account of, ii. 50. Its famous cities, 6, - 
53. Its inhabitants, 76. 54. Its animale, 75. 55. 8 

| Fs, Ptians, their antiquity, i. 14. Their government, 14. 1 8 

"Their population, i#. Their laws, 15. 17. And admini- 

ration, 75. 18. The fertility of their country, 75. 19. Their 
edifices, 1b. 20. Their knowledge in geometry, #6, 21. | 
Their learning, 16. 22, ' Theff es Tee #6, 2 Wye: 

Eider Fiaul, an account of it, i. 29214. | 
Eies Blink, an account of it, it, 2777. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, ſupports the 8 . 4275 

| Defeats the e Spaniards, 16. Her death and character, 74. 435, 

Elizabeth, the empreſs of Ruſſia, her character, ii. 327%. - 

_ Elizab uh, princeſs, is cruelly condemned, her piety and execu- 5 
cution, iii. 296. 

Zlin, Sir Gilbert, accepts the conſlitut ton of Corſica for King 
George, iii. 339, His peer, to them on that . i, | 

i \, 2.1 an account of it, Ii. 245. 

Elfrer, general de, takes Cracow, iii. +0 | 

Enperers, Roman, miſcellaneous remarks on id, 4 i. 245. 

5 1 Roman, cauſes of i its decline, i. 272. | 
Engi h evacuate Toulon, iii. 201. Take Tobago and Se; Do. 
mingo, ib. 264. Takes poſſeſſion of Corſica, ib, 38 7 Takes : 

Matipico, 13. 270. | 

EJex, the earl cf, is the fayourite of Elizabeth, i i. 443. Hi | 
execution, 16. 4 | 

Europe, remarks on ir, l. 47. Emerges from N i. 30. 
Remarks on its preſent Kate, iii. 342. | 

| «ome an account 0 iii. 34% TT 


5 


: PuBricius, his integrity, bis embaſſy to | as3 7. 15 bg” Re. . 
jects his offers of riches, 7b. 1 59. His MOEN: ＋ to yon | 
ib. 160. : e 
Fallland iſlands, their diſcovery, i ili, 123. 
Fargeau is aſſaſſinated, iii. 2 | 
Febure le, an account of his a cruelges, hs” 2 | 
Fedlim, prince of Connaught, Wiwharadte ii. gee Is reinſtat- d 
ed ib. 2c6*. Is defeated akd ſlain, 16. 208 V. 


FE Jo, » dedicatory, at Paris, iii. 294- 


zudal, ſyſtem the, remarks on it, i. 287, f 

9 the addreſs publiſhed by the French to the — 
of it, ni. 329. 

rale an account * il. 1 30. 15 predutions; ib, 132. 5 | 
Ig 


© + 


His character, 75. 


3 VVV 
Fox, George, the founder of the quakers, his character, iii. 44. 


Fox, Mr. his coalition with Lord North, ij. 41*. His famous 


India bill, 25. 42*. His conduc concerning the famous re- 
wendy dil, ,, iT i er ie we 
France, the nation of, i. 303. | „ L5vÞ 
Frarci, I. his charter, 1 3525 4 is 10057 rope” | 
Francis II. kis reign, i. 349- Fights the battle of Marignano, 
16. 350, His enterview with Henry VIII. is. ls a candi- 
gate for the imperial crown, 16. Is taken priſoner, ib, 351, 


French convention, iii. 168. Of whom compoſed, 5. 169. 

Aboliſn titles, 26. 170. Their injudicious conduct, ib, 172, 

The factions among them, 16. 173. Their decree againſt the 
emigrants, 16. 174. Of fratetnity, 16. 175, They try the 
king, 16. 182. Deliver their opinions concerning him, 15. 


197. Decree his death, 74. 198, Send com niſſioners to ar- 


to the American ambaſſador, i 


reſt Dumourier, 4. 217. Their commiſſioners are delivered 
to the Auſtrians, 16. 219. Decree the baniſhment of the fa- 
mily of Bourbon, 16. Their indignation againſt che Engliſh, 
ib. 248. Their decree againſt the Engliſh, ib. 303. Raiſe ; 
extraordinary contributions, 16. 319. Their addreſs to the 
French people, ib. 330 Oatlaw' Robeſpierre and his party, 
1b. 384. Regulate the committees, 16. 394. Their addreſs 
6. 395. Decree the liberty of 
: 15 . ib. 431. Suppreſs the Jacobin and other ſocieties, 
20. . * > OY R 1 
| French? ds conqueſts, iii. 166. The conſequences of them, 
ib. 171. Declare war againſt England and Holland, iii. 


209. Againſt Spain, 16. 213. The ſtate of their armies, 75. 


215. Are defeated by the Catalonians, 16. 251. Are defeat- 
ed at Lazennes, ib. 252. Are compelled to evacuate Menin, 
ib. 253. The effects of rolign which they adopt, 7b. 255. 
Are repulſed at the lines of Weillembourg, 75. 257. Are 

defeated at Part Vendre, and return to Perpignan, ib. 266. 
Are in want of proviſions at Paris, 16. 267. Are driven over 
the Lys, 16. 282. Are defeated by the allies, 6. 283, Are 
repulſed by general Bellegarde, at grand Blocus, 25. 286, 
Are repulſed at Cateau, 10. 288, Defeat the Hanoverians, 
ib. 294. Are repulſed at Tournay, ib. 298 Compel gene- 
ral Clairfayt to retreat, ib. 297. Defeaz and ſurround the 
Engliſh, 10. 298. Are defeated by the Auſtrians, ib. 299. 
Totally defeat the Spaniards in Barcelona, i“. 302. Their 
ſucceſs againſt the Auſtrians and Spaniards. ib, 306. Are 
| defeated by the Prince of Orange, 16. 314. Pneir de- 
. mands on Spain, 44, 321. , Are defeated and driven acroſs 
the Sambre, ib. 324, They take Bruges, i4. 326- R:duce 

| Charleroi, ib. 327, They treat Flanders as a conquered coun- 
try, 1b. 329. Defeat the Bri:ith at Guadalouze, . 52. 


. | The improbability of their being reduced, ib. 344. Lney 


enter Okend, 10, 357. Enter Oudenarde, Mons and Ghent, 


MDs k. 


ib. 359. Are defeated at Waterloo, 15. 360. Are repulſed 
by Lord Moira, ib. 361. Are defeated by the Spanjards at 
Barcelona, 75. 366. Afe repulſed by the Pruſſians, ib. 367. 
Carry the redoubt at Edeſheim, 16. Take Namur, ib. 368. 
Defeat general Milas, i, 369, Defeat genera! Clairfayt, 74. 
A number of them are maſlacred at Barcelona, 15. 377. Take 
Antwerp, ib. 378. Defeat the Engliſh at Geſtel, 16. 405. 
Their ſucceſs againſt the Auſtrians at Treves, ib. 407. Take 
Valenciennes, Queſnoy and Condé, ib. 409. Capture Sluys, 
ib. 412. The number of their forces, ib. 413. Their ſuc- 
ceſſes in Spajn, ib. Take St. Sebaſtian and Fonte rabia, ib. 92. 5 
Are defeated by the Spaniards at Bellegarde, 16. 414. De- 
feat the Auſtrians near Maeſtricht, 75. 440. Defeat general 
Clairfayt, 16. And general Colloredo, ib. 441. Take 
Crevecceur, ib. 442. Are defeated by the Spaniards at 
Liers, ib. 443. Ney bombard Duſſeldorff, 16. 444. Take 
Bois-le-Duc, 16. 445. Take Venlo, 256. 446. Their various 
Succeſſes, ib. 447. Defeat the out- poſt of the 4s og at Ni- 
meguen, ib. Take Maeſtricht, ib. 448. Remarks on their 
conqueſls, 16. 450. I OG . 
French literature, an account of it, i. 385. 
French revolution, remarks on, iii. 156. 
French ſettlements in America, iii. 138. | 
Freron, his account of the tyranny of Robeſpierre, iii. 432, 
His ſpeech concerning the liberty of the preſs, ib. 433. His 
remarks on capital puniſhments, i, a 
Froft, Mr. his trial, ii. 59“. 


4 


Galla, his reign and character, i. 231, EE = 
Galienvs, his character, variouſly deſcribed, i. 257. The cala- 
mities in his reign, ib. 5 8 | 
_ Garter, order of, inſtituted by Edward III. i. 421. 385 8 
Gauls beſiege Cluſium, i. 149. Defeat the Romans, ib, 150. 
Take the city, 75. 151. Are defeated by Camillus. 
Gallus, his treachery and reign, i. 255. c „ 
Geneva, the ſudden revolution affected there, iii. 374. The 
conduct of the revolutioniſts, 18. Their proclamation, 1b. 375. 
Impriſon the clergy, ib. Execute ſeveral, ib. 376. | 
Genoa, an account of its government, it. 14. 
George I. the maxims of his government, ii. 11*. Suppreſſes the 
| 3 88 in favour of the Pretender, ib. 12. Hie character, 
26. 13%. | - | | 
| li. his acceſſon, ii, 13%. - Continues Sir Robert Wal- 


—— 


pole, ib. 144. Changes the miniſtry, 1. 16“. Puniſhes the 
adherents of the Pretender, i 20d. His ſucceſſes cn the 
Continent, 6. 24%. His death, ib. 25*. His character, 7b. 26. 
——— III. his acceſſion and marriage, ii. 26“. Changes the 
miniſtry, 16. 27%. Regulates the Royal marriages, * 33 *. 
N | | . | Encou- 


18ND Ex. 


| Encourages voyages of diſcovery, ib, 3 in war 
- with America, 6. 35. His forces are 1 feated at Saratoga, ib. 
36 *. | Sends commiſſioners to America, 7b. 38 :*. His indif- 
poſition, 2b, 45*. The effects reſulting from It, 76. 46%. The 


= 


debates concerning the regency, 76. 46*., His recovery, 6. 


47*. | His preparations againſt Spain, 15. 49*. His pacifica- 
tion with Spain, 156. 50e. His proclamation on: the riots, 
15. 51, Diſmiſſes the French ambaſſador, 15. 56 *. Proſe- 


cutes ſeditious perſons, 16. 57%. Raiſes ſubſidies againſt 


France, ib. 65x. Has ſeveral ſuſpected perſons arreſted for 


high treaſon, 40. 71*, Obſervations on his conduct agaiuſt ö 


the French, iii. 347 
Giza, the province of, iii. 73. Its pon 7. 74. Its 
government, 16. 75. Its commerce and e ib. 76. The 
orphan houſe academy there, ib. 78. | 
Gerald, Mr. his trial, an account of it, ii. 68% | 
Germans, ancient, their manners, i. 388. Were: ſubdued by the 
Romans, i6, Their literature, 76. 405 · 8 
Geta, the emperor, his death, 1. 250, 
_ Gibbelines, an account of them, i. 390. 
Sibraliar, an account of its famous Regs ii, 353. 
 Giphes, the origin of them, ii. 51. 
Gironde 5 an account of, iii. 224. The FED againt 
them, 7 
Salad mines at Brazil, iii. 131. At Japan, China, &c. ib. 1 33 


2 * 3 


Gordon, Lord George, the miſchief occaſioned by his Ss bn le 


* 


Cab. general, the remark of one of them on books, i. 258. 
Granada, the, Iſland of, an account of it, iii. 118. 
Gray, Lady Jane, her misfortune and execution, 1. 432. 
Grecians, their origin, 1. 47. Are united by the council of Am- 
phictyons, 7b, 50. They take the city of Troy, ib. 56. Their 
colonizations, 16. 58. Defeat the Perſians, 75. 82. Their 


internal diviſions, 13, 86. Their poetry, :b. 109, Their 
muſic, ib. 110. The ſtate of the drama with them, 2b. 112. 


Their architecture and painting, #5. 113. Their knowledge 
in medicine, 16. 1 14. Their ee 16. Their: taſte for 
war, ib. 115. 
Greenland, an account of it, 11. 276 Its mountains of ice, 16. 


277*. The various colonies there, 16. 279%. The contra- 


- diftory 1 reſpeCting it, ib. 290% The diſcovery of it, 
ib. 281*. Whence its firſt inhabitants, 16. 283. The man- 


ner in which they are ſupplied with fue), 76. 287%, The in- 


tenſe coſd there, 15. 288 *. Their ſummers, 16. 289%. Their 
ſtorms, 16. Their light in winter, 16. The productions of 
their ſoil, 15. 290% Their land animale, 16. 291. Their 
birds, 75. 292%, Their fiſh, 13. 293%. Their fiſhing of the 
whale, 10. 295*. And of the ſeal; the uſe they make of it, 


16. 297%. Their different boats, 1b. A deſcription of their 
perſons 16. As Their OY on, . N Their dreſs, 


ih. 301%. 
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436.) 301*, Their habitation in Amer and foi; #1 hs: 
The manner of dreſſing their victuals, 5. 3031. Their do- 
meſtic character, and parental affeHion, ib. 304K. The edu- 


cation of their children, 75. 305*, Their manner of living, 
ib. 506*, Their hoſpitable temper, ib. 307*. . Their conver- 


" ſation, 16. Their traffic, ib. Their language, 16. 308 *. 
Their genealogies, 16. Have no writing, 76. 309*. Their 

ſuperſtition, 16. Their religion, 1. Their ideas of the Su- 
preme Being, 0. 310. Their ideas of future happineſs, ib. 


3117. Their funerals and lamentations over the. dead, . 


12*, 


A 
Grenville, Mr. his adminiſtration, brings in the famp 1 for | 


America, 11. 858 | 
- Grenville, Lord, his anſwer to M, Chauvelin, iii. 208. . 
Erg, Mr. moves for a reform in parliament, ii. 6. 


we 


Gre Sir Charles, preſerves Ostend from the _—_— It, «254 | 


akes Martinico, 76. 270. 
Guelph:, an account of them, i. 390. | 
Guernſey, iſle of, an account of, 11. 24 e ee I, ö 
Guillotine, Dr. Victoire, his invention and execution, i "4 5 


„ nn Adolphus III. his character and addreſs, ii. 258%, | 


, Becomes abſolute maſter of Sweden, ib. . Epgages with 
s forwarned' of 


the Ruſſians, 16. 260% Js aſſaſſinated, 


the deſign againſt his life, i 261%*,, The manner of his death. 


45, His brmneſs, 16. 263* Appoints his brother the ſole 
© regent, ib. 264. Remarks on his character, 76, 


Guy, Earl of Warwick, his power, i. . "ms Edvard IV, 


and afterwards depoes _ 10. 


Hal Hax, an account of it, ii. 161. 
Han, bal, his hatred a ainſt the W i. 8 Uis . 


*S Z; 


againſt them, 75. 166. Imprudently winters at hits. 1p ih 


167. Is defeated by Scipio, 76. 169. 
Haſtings, Mr. is impeached by the commons, ii. 43%.” 
Hibert and ſeveral deputies are zend. iii. 271 


Hliebrides, an account of them, ii. 244*, The manners of the in- 


abitants, 6. 245*, Their table, 75. 246*. Their dreſs, 4, 


heir Antiquities, 15. 247*. Their ſecond ſight, 10. 248 . 


Their population, 16. 249*. The length of their lives, ibs | 


251“. Their cuſloms, 10. 


Heckla, Mount, an account of 1 Ut il. 319%. of what It is Toms 


poſed, ib. 320. 
Hlen, the cauſe of the Trojan war, i. 51. Her death, . 53. 
Heliogabu'us, his reign, i. 250. His female ſenate, ib. 251 
Hem it, is accuſed, ii. 383. Attempts to raiſe the people in 
* favour of Robeſpierre, ib, 384. Is execu ed, 16. 385. 

Henry J. of France, flies to Nonmandy, 1, 3˙3. Marries 2 

Ruſſian r——_ ib. 88 


ng 


| 8 . © 4 N D E K. 
his reign, 170 352. 2 . 
III. his character, 1.355. 3 aſlaſioated, a. 1 1 
IV, fights the battle of Ivri, i. 357 Declares himſelf a 5 
Catholic, 28. 358. Paſſes the edit of Nantz, #5. His grand 
| „ ib. 359. Is aſſaſſinated, 15. His character, ib. | 
Henry IT. of England, his reign, i. 417, And victories, ib. 418. 
Conquers Ireland, ii. 172*, Calls a council at Liſmore, ib. 
177*. His laws, ib. 178*, His government there, ib. 179*. 
_ His . there, ib. 183“. His ſons rebel againſt 
bim, ib, 185% Appoints John Lord of Ireland, 76, 200. 
— V. depotes Richard, his manners and reign, i. 422. 
Vl. his character and reign, i. 423. | 95 
—— VII. his acceſſion, i. 426. Slavs Perkin Wwe: * : 
427. Inſtitutes the ſtar chamber, 16. Aſſumes che title of 
king of Ireland, ii. 2177. | 
— VIII. his character, i. 428. Writes againſt Luther 3. ” 
429. Shakes off the authority of Rome, 16. His wives, and 
his behaviour to them, ib. His character, 76. 49. 
; Hergi „Mr. is cruelly murdered at Nootka Sound, ii. 632. 
Hervey, bis advice to earl Strongbow, li. HE: His accuſation 
1 Raymond, 74, 13 
Hol and, an account of It; N the 34 Auted provinces, ii. 6 
362“, Their diſſeniions with England, 76. 365*. Their 
e againſt the Stadtholder, 5. Its government, 
1b. 366 *. Its literature, ib, Is inundated 10, Feen the ap-. 
proach of the French, iii. 445- | | 
Holland, ſtates general of, publiſh. an anſwer to Dumourier' 2 
manifeſto, iii. 212. Their anſwer to hy Stactholder's ad- 
dreſs, ib. 373. . 


1 his cnteſt with the Cu ratii, i. 121. seyn b his iter, 
2 122. N 
ouchard, general, his cond ut ud execution, iii. 256. a 
Houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, i. 423. | 
Howe, earl, obtains a victory over the French fleet, iii. 311. | 
| Hugh Capet, the founder of a new e i. . His 5 
_ #0. 311. 5 = | 
Huns, they invade Italy, i lo 279. H. | g | 7, 
7 Ally extends his e en ii. 33. His | charater, ib. 34 


Faubin PP an account of them, ii. 55 Declare i in favour of 

_ © Robeſpierre, iii. 384. Are diſperied by the mob, 74. 45. 
Zamai.a, an account of, - 95. Its Produktions, ib. 96. Its 
hiltory, ib. Its Tra le, ib. 100, - 

James 1 hw 2 88 i. 436. us favourite, ib, 457: 2 aaa 

and character, 26. 

— 11, bis acceffion, i. 443+ Is reconciled to Rome, 8. Is 
© afarmed, 15. 446. Abdicates the throne, ib. 447. The larcaſm 

aggainſt him, 16. 448. 

. 1 of Scotland, bis education and obſervationt, ii. 


= Attempts ſome re de, is | mupderecs ib. 126*, 
125% ttemp g N „ 


1» 
2 
3 
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| 9 II. his character and death, ii. 127%. 

—— HT. his reign and conduct to the nobles, ii. 128*, _ 

IV. his character and accompliſhments, ii. 128. His death, 
16. 129%. His claims on Ireland, 76. 217. 

—— V. his minority, ii. 129. His reign and death, 76. 

— Y. ren . 169%. 3 

Japan, an account of, ii. 43- 

Fapaneje, their manners, 11. 43. ö 

Fay, Mr. his ambaſſy to Eating, iii. 294. 1 

Ice fields, a deſcription of, ii. 286. Pd ce concerning 

them, ib, 287*, 

— mountains in the Northern Sea, an account of them, i ii. 284. 

The various ſubſtances found in them, i, An enquiry how they 
are formed, 1b. 285* 

Iceland, an account o 12 ii. 317*, The eruptions there, 1b. 318*. 

15 ſpoatng fprings there, ib. 321*. The maſſes of ice there, 
ib. 323. 

Icelanders, an account of them, their diſpoſition, i ii. 317% Their 
attachment to their country, 754. Their literature, . 
Their commerce, ib. Their ſufferings from the ice, ib. 323. 

Jenghiz Khan, his victories, 11. 25. | | 

Jerſey, iſle of, an accbunt of, ii. 243, 

Jernſalem, the famous ſeige of, i. 233. Is taken by Titus nd 

 _ deſtroyed, i. 234. 
72 guss, their political e, ii. 125, The order of them | 

aboliſhed, i. 371. 

Fews, an account of them, i i. 33. Oben a K ing, ib. 37. Are 
reduced to ſlavery, ib. 39. Are ſpared by Alexander, 75. 42. 
Their obſtinacy in defending their city againſt Titus, 30, 33%» - 
, Their ſufferings 16. Are perſecuted in Brazil, iii. 127. 

Indians, their religion and manners, ii. 27. Their literature, ib. 29. 

Indetan, diviſion of the territories in it, V. 35. 

Inguifition, 18 eſtabliſhed by the pope, i, 328. | 

John the Good, his reign, i. 237. Is taken priſoner by the Eng- 

_ "lifh, 16. 338. Dies in London, his integrity, i6. 339. 
I. of Porta al, promotes the ſpirit of diſcovery, i ii. 357 

—— made lord of Ireland, ii. 200. 

—— King of England refigns his crown to the pope, 1. uy 8. 

Grants the Great Charter, 16. 419. His treatment of a Jew, ib. 

20. ; 

Jules, Dr. his account of the inhabitants of the e ii. 
245 . His remarks on ſecond ſight, 14. 248 K. | 
oner, Paul, his depredations and boldneſs, ii. 38“. 

Fab his reign, i. 399- 1 

— II. his reign and misfortunes, i. 495+ | 
Iriſh an account of them, ii. 170*. The ſpirit of thats id ies, 
ib. 184 *. Rebel againſt Henry, ib. 188 *. The diviſions among 
them, 16. 198. Tue miſchiefs reſulting from them, b. 199 *. 
13 hey mailacre great ps of the * ib, 218 *. 1 
„ 


} 


 Fugurtha, his remark on Rome, i. 177. 1 | | 
„i. 187. Forms the firſt 
Triumvirate, ib. 188. Obtains the provinces of Gaul, 76. 189. 


* 


Triſh Catholics, ſuffer under Cromwell, i. Are reduced by 


King William, 13. The reſtridion of their trade, ib. 219“. 


They form volunteer companies, ib. 220%. Obtain commercial 


advantages, ib. On the illneſs of George III. they offer to 
make the Prince of Wales Prince Regent of Ireland, 26. 221. 
Their literature, #. 222. Whence they had their name, 15. 


222z *. Their traditions, 13, 223. Their different mines, 78. 


224. Their language, i. 225*. Their religion, 3. Their 
manners, is. 226*. Their commerce, ib. Their military 
genius and arrangements, 16. 227 *. Their government, 7b. 


. 228*, Their hoſpitality, 16. Their laws, 15. 229. Their 
cuſtom of foſterage, ib. 230“. Their perſons and dreſs, 6. 
231. Their rites of ſepulture, 16. 232. Their manners, 16. 
Irie ooo En. ; 

Iſnard, his addreſs to the French Convention, iii. 225. | 

J:aly, its ancient inhabitants, i. 116. An account of it, ii. 1. 


* - * 


Julius Cæſar, his riſe and connections, 
His hatred to Cicero, ib. His victories in Gaul, 15. 190. 
Marches againſt Pompey, 7b. 193. Defeats Pompey at Phar- 
falia, 15. 197. Is captivated with Cleopatra, ib. 201. Reduces 
his enemies, ib. 203. Is aſſaſſinated in the ſenate, ib. 204. His 
Character, ib. 206. The funeral oration over him, 15. 207. 
The reaſons why he failed in the revolution, ib. 217. 


curioſities there, 7b. 81. 


Keppel, admiral, takes Goree, ii. 23. 


Kerim Khan, his character, ii. 39. 


Py 2 5 


Knight templars, the inſtitution of them, 3. 3 | 

2 n. 143*. : 5 Se | ; ; ; 

Keſciuſto, general, enters Cracow, iii. 274. His proclamation, il. 
Defeats a body of the Ruſſians, iii. 292. His ſpirit and 


forces, ib. 308. His arrangements, ib. Forms a national 


council, 15. 310. His proclamation againſt Ruſſia and Pruſſia, 
__ 4b. 320. His proclamation to the poliſh Greek non - conformiſt 


Knox: John, the reformer of Scotland, his character and manners, 


| Kentucky, an account of, iii. 79. Is purchaſed, 5. 80. The 


clergy, ib. 421. Promiſes toleration, :b. 422. Retreats from 


Cracow, offers to deliver it up to the Auſtrians, 76. Preſerves , 


the city of Warſaw from the Pruſſians, th, 428. His anſwer 
to the letter of the ſupreme council, 15. 430. Is defeated by 
the Ruſſians and taken priſoner, 1b. 457. e | 
Keuli Khan, his victories, ii. 32. = 

| 7 „„ 


* 


Lacggemonigns take Athens, i. 92. . 
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Landreries is beſteged by the Prince ef Orange, i Hi. 265. 

Liaplana, an account of it, ii. En N ; 

Lplanders, an account of their winter, i. 314%, Their ae. | 
ſition, ib. Their language, 76, 315%. Their poetry, ib, 

Their traditions, 5. 316*. 

La Union, general, defeats the French at neben, Wt, 414. 


| W Eager his character ne obſervation on his ſuſſerings, . 


zul, W. N pi ſcheme, i. 368. The fatal effects reſulting | 
from it, 7b. 369. | | 
Leif, his voyage to Wineland, 8 281%, 141 account of the | 
dwarfs, ib. | 
Leopold, emperor of Germany, his ast, j. 398. "Id 5 
Leabis the groſs, bis reign, his advice to his ſon and death, | by 
347» ; 
w—— the young his reign, 3 A 318. His nnſbrdones, ib, 319, 
. Divorces his queen, ib. 320. His pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
ib. 321. His family, ib. 
—— VII. his reign, i. 326. His cruſade. againſt the Albi- 
| = ib. 327. 
— X. his reign, i. 328. His mental derangement, oy cru- | 
| fade, 16. 325. ls taken priſoger, ib. WW. | 
— KX. his reign, i. 333- 75 05 
—— XI. his character, i. 347. | . 
XIII. his reign, the diſorders — it, ; 1.355 Makes 
Richelieu, his miniſter, ib. 361. Belieges Rochelle, ib. 362, 
His civil wars, 1b. 303. 
— XIV. his minority, i. 363. Hi. archievements and che 
racter, ib. 366, 367. 


— XV. his minority, i. 367. Supports the King of Poland, 


3 


ib, 370. His war with England, i, His life is attempted, 
ib. 37%, His character. ib. 372. 
—— XVI. aſfits the Americans, i. 373. Aſſembles the Nota- 
bles, ib. 374. Baniſhes the Parliament, 15. 377. Aſſembles 
the ſtates general, 15. 379. His flight and is retaken, 16. 
382. His palace is taken and he is inſulted, 15. 383. The 
. parties againſt him, iii. 180. The accuſation againſt him, 
56. 121. His trial, 55. 182—197.. His anſwers and conduct 


dauring his trial, ib. 182—188, His excellent will, 16. 188— 


190. The excellent defence made for him, i5. 190—194. 
os condemned by a ſmall majority, #5. 197. His letter to the 
convention, 16. 198. Is ordered for execution, ib. 199, His 
preparation for this event, 16. 200. Takes leave of his fa- 
mily, ib, 201. An account of his laſt moments, i+. 202, 
| His ſpeech on the ſcaffold, ib. 203. Is interrupted, 15. 20. 
His execution, 16. His character, ib, 235. 5 unfortunate 
day, ib. 206. „ 5 
Lina, an account of, ii 121. gp 
Lunau, bis great knowledge and mandel li. 06g, . 
Libor 


* * v * 5 
: 2 is deſtroyed by AD. e, the genera of 1 | 


on the occaſion, ii. 58 *. 
Lille, the ſiege of it, 111. 165. JVC 
Literature, Engliſh, remarks on, ii. Kee! % TER 1 . 
Literature, Italian, u. Ta, ES, 5 Dt 17 RE „ I 
Lan 2 Abbey, an account of 1 5 li, 239% VVV 
Llewellyn, ſeeks the e of On Bo 1 1 ii, e 8 
rince retires before t ngliſh, ii. 235, re- 
V Auced, 7 Edward, id. 2 3 . 


Locke, John, draws up laws for the overnment of Caroli . il, . 
1 their attention to e i. 975 2 * Ns 


2 T 
2 


Louiſſana, an account of, ii. 133. „ 


Lucheſini, marquis of, his negociations at Vienna, i lil, 06. 
Luther, Ae attacks the errors of the Romiſh 1 es, 1 90 
e ee in ee i. 1 : 


= 1 
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EZ is d 1 it. gent 
e lord, his embaſly to China, ii. 71*, A very . ag | 
lar account of it, iii. 351, His reception by the emperor of 
© China, 74. 354. His ine, ib. . The ase of his 
. embaſly, ib. 3 

Mack, colonel, ba plan of the war, ill. - 34% | = 

 Macrinus, WW reph. jo 8 
ladraſi, an account of it, ii. 37. 

bm his character, ii ii. 14. His Mel 4 1 15. "Bs 2 
„ +, 

ilalgberber * is appointed one of the defenders of Louis, 6 Ui. i To 1 
His execution, 76. 297. 

Malta knights of, the defence they make, i nl. 9. 

Man, Ille of, an account of it, ii. 241“. It's 8 15. * now 
in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Athol, 75. : 

| Mango Capac the founder of the Peruvian empire, ii. "Pig 1 

"a his deſigns and puniſhment, i. 152. 

Marat, bis crimes, is arreſted, iii. 220. His trial and wa 
ib. 221. His addreſs to the Jacobins, 16. His accuſation 
N the Gironde party, ib, 224. Prevails againk then 

225. 

Marcus Lok his excellent government, i. 242. His army 
_ relieved by the prayer of chriſtian ſoldiers, i6. 243. His 
© 'philoſophical maxims and his death, i. 244. „ 

Margarer, queen of Scotland, an anecdote of her, i. 347- 

Margaret, her government in Sweden, i „ 

Margaret, his trial, ii. 67. = 

Maria There/a queen of ungary, her fituation, j. 400. 

Marius is Iofeited by 8 i. 178. His death, i, 180. 

1 an account of it, iii. 141. | 

her reign, i. 432. Marties Philip. of Spain, f ih, Perle. 
"ks the 8 ih. 
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1 N D E x. 


. ; queen of Scots; her minority, ii. 130%. Is * to Sale : 
135*, Marries the Dauphin of rey ib. 141*. She 


loſes her huſband, 16. 150%. Leaves France, ib. 162%, mo 


. Tives in Scotland, 16. 153%. Her accompliſhments, ip. Her | 
religion is diſadvantageous to. her, ib. 154*. The jealoufies | 
between her and Elizabeth, 15. 155*. An account of her reign, | 
#6, 156%, Marries Lord Darvley, ib, 161%, The Scottiſh 
lords rebel againſt her, ib. 163*. Her character and taſte for 

letters, 75. 168“. Her impriſonment and execution 16. 1697. 
Mary of Guiſe, made regent of Scotland, ii. 137“. Her admi- 
niſtration, 15. 133*. Her d aplicity, 16. 142. IS deprived 
of the regency, 16. 145. Her death, 10. ee, 

Maryland, the province of, iii. 59. Lord Baltimore ſettles there, 

ib. 64. The manners of i its inhabitants, 76. 66. 
Maurice Fitz. Thomas of Deſmond, diſpoſſeſſes the Engliſh, ii. 

214%. Becomes an Iriſh chieftain, 16. Is made the firſt lord | 

lieutenant of Ireland, 76. 216. 
Mazarine, cardinal, his adminiſtration, i, 365. 
ne: = reign, i. 251. His uncommon * tbe 252. His 

"cruelty, 76. 

Men wg deſtroyed by a deluge, 5 i. 55 ay Alper: over the 
earth, 16. 8, Their ſava age ſtate, 16. 9. 

Mz/alina, her character: an cruelty, 3 i. 228. | lays herſelf, 7b, 
22 

13 their ats, it; 207. Their 1 ib. 109. Their 
policy, ib. 111. Their mines of gold, 5. 11223. 

Mexico its antiquity, ii. 80. Its inhabitants, ii. 112. : Its 
trade, 1b. 114. 

Michaut, a French general, privately enters Manheim, iii. 4 

Miliiades, his advice to the Athenians, 1. 76. Non Darius at 
Marathon, ib. 77. 

Mithridates, is conquered by Pompey, 3 i. 193. 1 cruelly uſed 
by his ſon, his death, 15. 184. . 

27700 an account of, ii. 134 | | 

e in F rance, an account of their 1 iii. 437. a 

Moira, Lord, joins the Duke of York, iii. 361. His adreſs to 
his army on returning to England, 1b. 378. 


| Montbar, his character and life among the Buccaneers, i ii. 105. 8 


Montiruma, emperor of Peru, his death, ii. 82. . 
Morawiant their miſſion to Greenland, ii. 278. 5 
Morgan, a Buccaneer, his attack on the . , iii. 107. 
Anecdote of him. . 7 
Motion, perpetual, the diſcovery of 1 it, 191. 437. 
Muir, Thomas, his trial, ii. 61“. Is ee ib. 


i N, 
Nadir Shaw, 3 is ns 3%. 


pn the kingdom of, an account of it, ii. 4. „ 


INDE X. 


National council of Warſaw publiſh ' a proclamati>n, itt. 416. 
Their proclamation concerning the king of Pruſſia, 1b. 333: 
N:ctar M. his e i. 373. Is recalled, ib. 379. Is 
' arreſted at Geneva, ii', | 
Negroes, their employment 2 + e wel Tues; ii. 91. Renee 7 
on their ſlavery, 18. 92. Their numbers, ib, 94- Their con · 
dition in Jamaica, #000 Te. 
Nenyas, his character, i. 27 e 2 a 
Mero, his character and eruelties, i i. 230. | HF 
Nerwa, his character and reign, i. 238. ; 
Netherlands, an account of them, ii. 3674.1 Revolt againſt te ems - 
peror, ib. 358*, %yp" 
Newcaſtle, duke of, his character and anti e ii. 299. 
New England, the provinces of, an account of them, iii. 20. 
Their laws, ib. 22. Their manners, ib. 23. The inhabitants 
perſecute the quakers, ib. 24. Their fanaticiſm and eruelty, 
1. 25. Their conſtitution, 16. 29. Their population, 15. 
32. The inhabitants of them, 10 Their religion, ib. 
34. Their amuſements, 15. 36. Tue, trade, ib. 37. Their 
puniſhment for duelling, ib. 38. 
Fee Foundland, an account of, 14. 116. Ts fiſhery, 13. 117. : 
| New Ferſey, an account of, iii. 42. Its climate, 76. 43. | 
New South Wales, the ſettlement there, ii. 60#, e 
New York is diſcovered by an Engliſhman, iii. 30. The origin 
of its name, ib. 40. Its inha itants, tb, 41. Its TR 19. 
| + 
. Nike the fertility of i it, 7. 19. The ſource of it, ii. bo. 
Ninus, his conqueſts, i. 26. His adminiſtration, ib. 
Noah is ſaved in the ark, i. 3. 
Mora Sound, the ſettlement made there, i ji. 47. Cauſe 0 3 
diſpute with Spain, 1. 4. 
Normans, an account of them, i. 38. 8 
North, lord, his famous coalition with Mr. Fox: li. 415 
Noravay, an acconnt of, ii, 273. Its climate, 16. Its mountains, 
ib. 274. Its foreſts, ib. Its quarries, 55. | 
Norwegtans, their manners and longevity, ü. 27 5* Their ſuf- 
ferings from the black death, 16. 283. . 
Nova Scotia, an account of it, ii. 1317: nn bd 
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O'Brien of N e his conqueſt over ihe Alen, 4 it, 1889, 
Beſſeges Limerick, 185. 194. Is defeated, 1. 

Odavi ſucceeds to the fortune of bis uncle Cafar, i. 208. 
Joins in the ſecond triumvirate, 15. 209. Defeats Anthony, 
ib. 214. His ſucceſs and moderation, 16. 217. His charac- 
ter and death, ib. 1 

Ohmpic games, When inſſituted, i. 72. | 
' - Omar burns the library at Alexandria, ii. 1 2 * 
. the E N of, * andrecies, in. 48 5. 

Vor. III. Ii * 


* E x. 

8 os: the French camp, 5b. 286. His lener to the States 
General, ib. 404. His addreſs to the Dutch, 15. 449 
Orange, prince of, the Stadtholder, the animoſities againſt him, 
ii. 368“. Is ſupported by the king of Pruſſia, il. 366*. His 
addreis to the United States on the attack of the French, iii, 
369. His re to them for the defence of the country, 


16. 401. means of fare ign recruits, ib. 402. Ae 
nal levies, is. 43. 
Orellana, his adventures, ii. 93. Defeats Pizarro, ib, 94+ 
Orleans, Duke of, is aſſaſſinated, i. 344. 
Orleans, the famous maid of, raiſes the ſiege of i it, 5 347+ 
Oftend is taken by the French, 111. 358. 5 
rho L. his reign, i. 39. 1 

Obo II. his reign, i. 389. 


Otho III. his ien, Ts $3 Ls. 
5 


Paine, Thomas, the. effects of his MOR TA 51%, His 8 5 
and publication, ib, $3%, His releaſe from priſon requeſted 
by a deputation from America, iii. 267. 

Paoli, general, his proclamation to the Corſicans, iii. 335+ 

Paraguay, an account of 1 it, ii. 124+ 

Paris, the maſlacre in, in September, iii. e The mob of 
Paris demand a chief, ib. 442. | _ | 


33 


Patagonians, an account of them, ii. 129. : 
' Pedro de la Gaſca, his character, ii. 101. His diviſion of pro- 
perty, #6. 105. His adminiſtration, ib. His moderation, 10. 


= Penn, William, his excellent character, i iii. 46. Settles. with the 


1 in Pennſylvania, ib, 47- His juſtice and conduct. 

| 8. | 5 . 

. an account of it, iii. 47. The uſeful inventions 
4 ens i. 57. The ſufferings from the 9 fever K 

FL . 

Pepin, his reign, i. 205. 3 

Pericles reduces the Samians, i. 88, | 1 

Pertinax, his fortune, i. 249. 93 

Perſia, modern, an account of it, ji. 38. 

Perſians, their trade, ii. 40. Their manners, ii. 41. ST 
religion, 16. 42. Their literature, i. 42• . | 

Perſian Monarchy, an account of it, i. 29. | bp, 

Peruvians, their ſufferings - under the Spaniards, ii. 79. che | 
uſe of their knots, ii, 116. their religion, and its influence 
on them, 76, 117, their bark, 7. 118, their MAHER 13. 
12 Rs 

75 . Rent, preacher of the Sale i. 292. 

Hater the Great, his extraordinary character and enius, is 

25%. His marriage, 76, . 10 r to is ſon, ib. 
Hs dandy 4. 327”. 5 
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Peter 
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Ph It. his riminitration, ii, 328%, * hte 15. His 
death, is. 329. 
PBeietaab, their religion, 7. 44. Their knowled: e in te 
ſciencies, ih. 45. Their language, 1. Their kill in navi- 


* 
— 


gation, 16. 3 


Philadelphia, oy Soft of, in. 49. The repreſentatives wer 
there, ib. Taeir regulations and deſign, 76, 5 11 
Philip II. of ws his reign and character, ii. 35 1. His — | 
ties in the United Provinces, ib. gs | 
— III. his reign, li: 38190. Figs 
VI. his reign, ii. 352*.. 


25 
1 


Philip I. of France, his Wb . ELLE The cauſe of the” re- : 


ue wars with William, 16. 3 16. 

Marries a Daniſh princeſs, ib. 329. His adminiſtration, 25. 
III. his reign, 1. 331. His afflictions, 15. 335 é 
ä reign, i 75 35. His war with England, 75, 336. 
Philis of Macedon de 


ROT: 
Phil his e celebrates the ſecular games, i. 253. 
Pitt, Mr. (earl of Chatham) his adminiftration, it. 22*, Ad. 
viſes a war e Spain, reſigns, 15. 27. His og and cha- 
racter, ib. 
Pin, Mr. W. his adminiftration, if. 42*. The fand he forms 
for reducing the national debt, 25. 43 *. His conduct concern- 


ing the regency, 16. 45*. His conduct on the motion for a re- 


1 in parliament, 46. 66%. Suſpends the habeas corpus act, 
you. 
Piah, bis reign, ii. 333%. 


Pizarro, Gonzalo, his adventures, i 1-902 I delened by owls | 


na, 15. og. Is aſſaſſinated, 7b. 97. 
Pixxaro, his ignorance, ii. 83. Reduces Peru, 15. 8%. Builds 


Lima, 75. 86. His a f. Ve. with Almagro, 16. 88. 17 


defeated and impriſoned, 76 His death, 25. go. 
Pliny, the naturaliſt, Is ſlain by 5 e from Veſuyius, i 


7, 5 
Pads its ancient biſtory, if, 333 Its kings, ib. 114% 


Its condition and diſtractions, iii. 291. Its miſerable tate 
without one ally, 15. 349. 8 75 unjuſt partition of it by Ruſſia, 


Auſtria, and Pruſſia, 11. 37 Their Ain il. 334%. Ae | 


ſubdued by the Turks, 15. 3 ; 5 *. 


is reign, j. 322. Enters into the Cruſade. ib. 324. | 


ats the Thebans, i. 98. His 1 1e - 
 rance, ib. 99. Is murdered, 16. 100., His ST ans 11 


. Poles, their ſufferings under the Ruka, iii. 293. Their 


ſucceſs againſt the Ruſſians, ib. 424. They riſe againſt the 
Pruſſians in South Pruſſia, i; 427, Their ſucceſs againſt the 


Ruſſians and Pruffians, 76. _ Defext the Ruſſians at N:emen, 


id. 430. Defeat the Pruſſians at Camiona, 75. 431. Are 
defeated and diſperſed 7 K the Ruſſians, ib. 459. 
Pompey, his ſucceſs hee 
| of erg . 18.” 175 diſagreement with Cer, ib. 
1 2 | 7 


iltiades, i. 183. Enters the temple 
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192. Ts 88 at Pharſilia, ib, 197. Is treacheroally 15 

murdered, i. 199. His character, 7b. | 

Port Royal, in Jamaica, its deſtruction by an earthquake and , 
then by fire, ili. 99. 


Portuga', an account of it, ii. 355* ; Is ſubjefted to Spain, it, | 


357*. Queen of, her reign and malady, ii. 359% 
Pig, the mines of, diſcovered, ii. 119. . 
Power, arbitrary, remarks on it, 11, 343% 
Pragmatic ſanction, an account of it, 1. 391. 


Pretender, the, his deſcent in Scotland, ii. 17. Invades Eng- 


land, ih. 18“. Is repulſed, ib. His diltreſſes, 13. 8 


Pian, rebuilds the city of Troy, i. 51. * the ory. of his | 
| ſon Hector from Achilles, 7b. 55. | 
Printing, the advantages reſulting from it, i. 424. 


 Probui, his reign and atchievemems, i. 262. 


Provinces, the Seven United, an Account of them, ii. 362. 
Pruſſia, an account of it, it. 345“, Is conquered by the Teu- 
tonic Knights, ib, The introduction of Monarchy, there, 10. 


9 
£300 king of, bis atchievements, i. 40. His charadter, 
11. 346* | 
—— the king of, his  obje&ions againſt the general armament 
of the Germanic empire, iii. 273. His conduct in the French 
war, ib. 345. His conduct to England and attention to Po- 
land, 16 8455 Enters Cracow, ib. 423. His letter to the 
king of Poland, ib. mag. His provinces in Poland revolt 
from him, ib. 427. His forces defeated near Warſaw, ib. 
- Raiſes the ſiege of Warſaw, ib. 428. Is deceived, by the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, 16. Remarks on his 3 76, 429. 


 Prufſian!, their retreat from France, iii. 163. 


Pyrrbus, king of Epire, defeats the Romans, i. 1 57. Offers 7 
to make peace, ib. 158. Is in aa of being e Fr 
his own phyſician, ih; 160. | | 


3 | 

bes are perſecuted, in New England, ili, 24. Their cha- 
racters and manners, ib. 44. Ragland) 5 24 ib. 45+ det⸗ 
tle with William Penn, in een ib, 47. 

3 Dowa 1 7755 of Denmark, her deſign againſt the queen, ii. 
268 *. plan of Revenge, ib. 269 *. Her accuſation 


againſt the queen, ib. 270%. Obtains the ſupreme eke 7 
BJ 1% | 


K. 


Nalaus de St. Etienne, wie ch#aQter and Ron's iii. 257. | 
_ Ratcliffe, an account of a dreadful fire their, iii. 396. 
Rattle-Snake, an account of 1 it, 270 147. | 
Raywoud, marries Balilis, ii, 195%. Is fuſpeBtd by Henry, 5 
1 CY 7 5 5 193. 


INDEX 


Is el to ſupport Mac Archy: prince of Denen 5 
1. 19855 Takes Limeric, ib. 196*, 18 elected chief oy x 


vernor, #6. 197%. 
Reed, Mr. an inſtance of his integrity, 038% EE 
_ Refirm, in parliament moved for, ii. 66. 


. Reformation, i in Scotland, ii. 136. The 'progreſs 0 of it it, 4. 08 5 


Is ſupported by Queen Elizabeth, ib. 146%. | 
_ Reformation, the, of Religion, an account of it, i. 303. 5 
Regulne, is defeated and made priſoner by the Pas EAR i. 


163. Diſſuades the Romans from * e ih ww of 


- His honour and ſufferings, ib. 5 
Repnin, prince, takes Wilna, iii. 424 i 8 
Revolution, in England, an account of 1 in, 4 3 445. „ 


Revolutionary tribunal, the poi, e of it, iii. 317. lnone 
is expedition 10 ſreland, i li. 


| Richard II. his reign, i. 422 
'216*, Is murdered, i. 422. 

Richard III. his uſurpation; cauſes his nephews to bs murdered, 
i. 425. Is killed in battle, . 426. 


Nicbelieu, cardinal, bis charatter and adminiſtration, 1 361 25 


263. 
Nos, dreadful, in London! the miſchief occafioned by thin, 1 
39. In Birmingham, 74. e Effects of them, 15. 
- Riots in London, iii. 397. 


| N David, his character, ii. 164% Is murdered,in the pre- 1 


ſence of the Queen of Scots, 26. 166 
Rebeſpierre, his character and power, iii. 157. His ſpeech 
.. againſt Danton, 74. 277. His addreſs to the Jacobin Club 


on the conſpiracy of Danton, 10. His report concerning the”. 
decadatory feſtival, ib. 294. An attempt is mage againſt 
him, ib. 303. Is oppoſed. by Ccuthon, ib. 315. His ſpeech? 
- on the occaſion, id, 316. | The. plan formed againſt him, 16. 
379. His defence in the convention, ib. eee Is accuſed b I. | 


Billaud de Varennes, ib. 381. Is refuſed to be heard, 7 


382. His friends are arreſted, ib. 38 3. Is wounded and ex :. f 
ecuted amidſt the ſhouts of the mob, ib. 388. An account 


of his life and character, 74. . 386. His cruelties, ib. 387. 


His connection with the duke of Orleans, ib. His figure and 
rſon, ib. 388. His oratory, 16. 389. His duplicity, tho. - 
| Wounds himſelf, ib. 390. Remarks on his deſigns, 16. 391. 


Reflections on his fall, 75. 392. Freron's account of his 
- tyranny, 16. 431432. - 


Robert, King of France, is- excommunicated by « the Popes: * 


312. character, ib. 313. 
Robert III. King of Scotland, his reign, ii. 123%. 


Roping the marquis of, his adminiſtration, and e 
Ii. 32. ry: comes into the r ib. 49%. 


His death, 16. 4 | * 


7 Boderic G bs 3 in Ireland, ii. 775. 10 e 


by Henry, II. 16. 174*. Defeats: Tyrrel, 16. 190*, Makes 
yup with a 15. 191 *. 
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liz | „ Boland, | 
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N Madame, her character and execution, . 2 56. | 

Romeni, their origin, 1. 118. The diviſion of the «cr FO 8 | 
_ clailes, ib. 124. Their ſtate under the kings, 76. 125. 
Their ſtate under the conſuls, ib. 127—134. Their laws of 
the twelve tables, ib. 143. The conteſts between the patri- 
clans and plebeians, ib, 146—153- They pay their armies, . 

ib. 148. "Their quarrel with the Gauls, 16. Are routed by 
the Gaule, ib. 149. Their war with the Samnites, 16. 154. 
They reduce them, ib. 1 57: Are defeated by Pyrrhus, 10. 
They conquer Pyrrhus, il. 160. Their. war with the Car- 
thaginians, 16. 162, They reduce Philip II. of Macedon, 16. 
170. Their ſufferings under Marius and Scylla, 16. 178. 
The decline of their republic, i. 183. Their wealth and 
magnificence under Auguſtus, 16. 216. An account of their 
arts and ſciencee, ib. 221. Of their various military exer- 
ciſes, ib. 222, Of their camp and navy, il. 223. Of their 
. tate under the emperors, ib. 224. Of their ſufferings, 16. 

Of their luxury and degeneracy, 6. 225. The ſtrength of 
their empire, ih, 239. Their military nnn. ib. 
272. Are ſubdued by the Goths, 15. 281. 

Rome, its foundation, i. 118. 1s a eee ib. 123. Is taken, 
by the Gauls, ib. 151. Is rebuilt, 1. 

Ruſtia, empreſs of, remarks on her conduct, li, 347, Her great 
3 14. 350. e the. king of ante g : 4984 12 75 
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Saba, an account of, i iii. 147. = 
Saligue law, the wiſdom of it, i. 


Sana Cruz, an account of, ili. 1 IT 8 4. 1 
Santerre, interrupts the king on the For ld, 1 nen is 5 ad- 


"dreſs to the convention, 1b. 224. 
Sardanapalus, the emperor, his den, . 17. 


| Saxon heptarchy is formed, i i. ene 


Saxon laws, i. 410: -- 
Scanderbeg, his character, ii. 8. . 


Standinavians, ancient, an account of chew, 3 ii. 48 ” 


Schilderop, an anecdote of him, iii. 154. 
Srilly iſlands. and rocks, an account of them, 11. 243˙ The 
light-houſe there, il 244*. 


8% K firmneſs, i 3 e Engages Hannibal and defeats him, : 


b. 1 1. 
Scipio nn, beſieges and takes Carthage, i. 273. His ſe 
Veri ty, 46. 5 

Scotch Highlander, anecdote of one among the Inditmy 4. 4 7 . 
Scots, an account of them, ii. 77. The parties among them, ib. 
106 *. The power of their nobles, ib. 117“. Nature of their 
country, 16. 118. Their leagues of mutual defence; ib. 119%, 
Their conduct in the reformation, 1 144%. Adopt the 
0955 nn religion, ib, 9"; ; | : 


5 ble 


4 1 . 


8515 defeat Marius and obtains the power of Rome, i. 1 8. 
Relieves Rome; defeats the Szmnites, ib. 179. His ſeverity, 
_ 2b, 180. Is choſen perpetual <1Qator, ib. 181. His N | 
tion and death, 15. 182. | 
Seythians, their manners, i. 46. Their warlike ſpirit, 15. 

Seal, its natural hiſtory, ii. 149“. A deſcription of it, 7b. 296% 
The blubber obtained from it, 15. "The other. uſes of it, . 
2 . | 

Second fight, remarks on it, Ii. 248. 

Semiramis, her character and great works, i. 26. „ 
1 his maxims of government, i, 249. Goes into Britain, 
„ 

Sicilian Vos: ha an account of them, i 25 e 3 
Sierra Leone, the ſettlement there; ths £4 
Skrellings or dwarfs, an account of chow, ii. 282, N 
Slave trade, remarks on it, iii. 18. Effect from it, ib, 72. 5 


3 


Sobiefti, his reign, ii. 335. 2, 
95 reforms the laws of Athens, i ; 62. His | reglaions FI 
3. 


© Solyman, the magnificent, his exploits, ii. 9. 
| Soulavie, M. excites the revolution at Geneva, il. 373. 
South Sea ſcheme, an account of-1t; ii, 
2 an account of f it, ii. 347. 1 conquered by the sanken, 5 
Dog 
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